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A  THEORY  OF  TIME-PERCEPTION. 


By  W.  P.  MONTAGUB,  Colombia  UaiTcrsity. 


I. 

Thb  Specious  Presknt. 

The  first  question  to  be  faced  in  a  study  of  time  •perception  is 
the  question  of  the  "specious  present;"  for  without  the  coa- 
,  sciousness  of  an  extended  segmeut,  or  period,  of  past  time  it 
twotild  be  inipossi)>le  to  perceive  cither  duration  or  succession. 
'  This  problem  of  the  specious  present  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant,— it  is  aL<io  the  most  perplexing  of  the  many  problems 
of  our  liuie  consciousness.     It  is  a  case  iu  which  sense- percep- 
tion presents  as  au  actuality  what  Reason  must  regard  as  an 
'impossibility.     The  present  of  metaphysical  or  conceptual  time 
lis  a  point,  separating  past  and  future;  the  present  of  [>sycho- 
ical  time — the  specious  present — is  a  continuous  segment  ex- 
'teuding  appreciably  into  the  past.     We  cannot  hope  to  solve 
this  antinomy  by  violating  Reason;  we  mtist  not  accept  the 
ireseuce  of  what  is  no  louger  present  as  a  reality.     Sense  must 
subordinated  to  Reason,  and  the  speciotis  present  must  be 
;arded  as  specious,  as  an  illusion  which  is  somehow  explica- 
ileonthc  assumption  that  the  real  present  is  a  point.     The 
)robIem  may  then  be  stated  as  follows: 

^tfft'  is  if  Ihnt  at  any  Qut  moment  there  can  appear  lo  be  pres- 
ent several  mpm^n/sf 

II. 

The  Mkasdremknt  of  Time. 

Time  is  the  form  of  change,  and  the  amount  of  change  is  the 
measure  of  the  lime  which  is  perceived  to  have  elapsed  during 
the  cbaage,  precisely  a:*  the  size  of  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the 
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Space  actually  or  possibly  filled  by  the  body.*  Taken  in  ab- 
stracLioD  from  all  coutent,  space  and  tiiue.  if  not  nothing,  are 
at  least  qnite  without  determinate  form  and  size.  As  space 
and  time  are  measured  by  what  fills  tbem,  so,  too,  is  the  concrete 
filling  measured  by  comparison  with  otiier  concrete  filling.  A 
body  is  large  or  small  according  to  the  smallness  or  largeness 
of  a  second  body  selected  as  standard  of  measnre.  A  change  is 
great  or  smalt  according  to  its  relation  to  some  other  change 
which  we  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  Magnitude,  whether 
conceptual  or  perceptual,  is  intrin&icaUy  relatire. 


Thb  SnBjEcnvH  and  Objkctivh  Aspects  or  a  Psvchosk. 

Every  psychosis  has  two  distinguishable  but  inseparable 
aspects,  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  The  subjective  ele- 
ment or  "knowing  thought"  is  the  whole  system  of  conscious 
contents  taken  collectively  and  iocludiDg  the  incoming  content, 
while  the  latter  is  the  o^'eci  of  the  (normally  prospective)  act 
of  attention.  A  content  is  perceived  as  an  object  only  iu  so  far 
as  it  is  projected  upon  a  subjective  background  of  pre-existing 
states.  In  Herbartian  terms,  we  may  describe  every  psychosis 
as  the  assimilation  of  an  entering  sensatiou'mass  by  a  receiving 
apperception -m  ass. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  specious 
preaeiit  depends  on  our  realizing  thai  the  subjective  and  object* 
ire  elements  of  a  psychosis  possess  differing  rates  of  change. 

What  is  sometimes  called  the  Law  of  Kelativity  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  in  consciousness  every  content  is  deter- 
mined  not  only  by  its  stimulus,  but  also  by  every  other  content. 
A  change  in  one  state  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  change  in 
the  other  states,  both  individually  and  collectively.  If  we 
ace  right  in  regarding  the  knowing  thought  or  subjective  aspect 


1  It  might  be  objected  that  the  experience  of  nneqnal  amounts  of 
change  (K-ciirHng  in  e(|U»]  times  is  in  flsl  contradictinii  to  the  stMc 
ment  tbmt  time  is  nicasurcd  by  Its  contents.  When,  however,  we  seek 
for  the  grounds  on  which  the  two  une<jnally  tilled  times  arc  judged 
equkl,  we  nee  thnt  their  eatimntcd  equality  urines  from  our  comparing 
them,  not  with  an  aliBulute  time,  but  wiUi  other  ciinitges  of  content, 
either  those  of  our  subjective  conKCionaness  or  those  of  a  third  object, 
sucb  ns  «  cloclc.  That  absolute  or  empty  time  docs  not  enter  as  a  fac> 
tor  into  the  perceptual  estimate  of  time  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  equal  time-inlervaiH  containing  unequal  qnnii titles  of  change  are 
perceived  separately  and  without  relation  to  n  thin!  object,  they  nre, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  felt  to  be  unequal.  Aud  the  estimated  inequality 
of  their  times  i»  in  proportion  to  the  perceived  iner^unlity  of  their  con- 
tents. Notwithstanding  the  QselesxQess  of  absolute  time  a*  a  standard 
of  perceptual  measurement,  the  idea  has  a  certain  validity.  The  abso- 
late  clock  is  the  totality  ol  things,  viewed  as  a  single  ayatem. 
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of  a  psychosis  as  the  totality  of  existing  states,  considered  as 
forming  a  system  having  a  single  strucluri:.  or  ct)nfiBuration, 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  changes  induced  in  the  form  of  that 
totality  by  a  change  in  one  of  its  parts  will  usually  be  less  than 
the  change  in  that  part.  In  a  word,  a  change  in  one  conscious 
state  produces  a  change  (though  a  less  change)  tu  the  system 
of  states;  and  other  things  equal,  the  larger  the  apperception- 
mass,  the  smaller  the  changes  produced  in  ic  by  the  changes  in 
any  one  of  its  sensory  aspects.  The  perception  of  a  change  is 
a  changing  perception,  but  a  perception  that  changes  less 
rapidly  than  the  change  that  is  perceived. 

It  cannot  he  too  strongly  emphasized  in  this  connection  that 
the  increment  of  change  produced  in  a  conscious  state, — c/r  ap- 
perceptive system  of  states, — while  it  varies  directly  with  the 
stimulus  causing  it,  also  varies  inversely  with  the  content  in 
which  it  is  canned.  Thus  if  j  be  a  conscious  state  and  A  j  be 
its  incremeut  of  change,  ztf  wiltbe  large  in  proportion  as  j  is 
small.  In  this  respect,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see  in  this  respect 
only,  do  increments  oi  change  differ  from  the  increments  of  j«^ 
stam^,  oidinarily  considered  in  the  calculus. 

There  is  a  second  jjoint  to  which  I  would  especially  call  the 
rcadt-r's  attention  before  proceeding  further.  I  have  spoken, 
and  shall  speak  throughout,  of  conscious  states  as  quantities, 
expressible  by  quantitative  symbols,  and  subject  to  quantitative 
laws:  yet.  nevertheless,  these  quantitative  expressions  can  be. 
and  perhaps  ihoutd  be,  inierjireled  as  applying  to  the  physio- 
logical  eoruomitanis  of  conscious  states.  The  reader  who  is 
sensitive  on  this  subject  can  substitute  the  physical  for  the 
psychical  interpretation  of  the  quantitative  symbols,  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  argument  at  any  point. 

Let  Ac  symbolize  the  amount  of  change  or  alteration  in  the 
objective  content  o  produced  in  any  period  of  time  A  /,  and  let 
i  J  symbolize  the  resulring  change  produced  in  the  subjective 
aspect  of  consciousness  during  the  same  time.     Then  Aowill 

represent  a  change  in  the  objective  as  compared  with  the  change 
in  the  subjective  element  in  the  time  A  /.  As  A  ^  is  made  to 
decreasewithout  limit.  A<>and  AJwill  correspondingly  decrease, 
but  the  fhtction  A  o  will  not  necessarily  decrease,  but  will  either 

approach,  or  if  the  rate  of  change  be  uniform,  will  maintain  the 
finite  valne  ^.  Now  this  derivative  of  the  objective  change 
with  regard  to  the  change  of  the  subjective  element  is  a  finite 
quantily.  but  one  that  is  realized  at  each  iu6nitesiraal  moment 
of  time.  If  we  were  right  in  affirming  in  the  preceding  section 
that   perceptual   space  and   time   magnitude  are  essentially 
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relative  matters,  determined  not  by  the  "absohite"  size  of  the 
magnitude  to  be  measured  but  by  the  ratio  of  thai  tnagnitude 
to  the  unit  of  measure,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  amount  of 
objective  time  or  change  which  appears  to  be  preiseut  at  any 
one  moment  will  be  measured  by  its  ratio  to  the  subjective 
change  which  accompanies  it.  And  if  the  subjective  uuit  of 
measure  be  infinitesimal,  the  objective  change- magnitude  may 
be  also  infinitesimal  and  yet  may  appear  finite.  In  short  the 
infinitesimal  time-change  which  occurs  at  the  unextended  meta- 
physical present  will  he  apprtciated  as  au  extended  psycho- 
logical present,  provided  it  be  measured  iu  terms  of  ao  iuHmtc&i- 
mal  of  diflerent  order. 

That  A  J,  the  change  in  the  stibjective  totality  of  conscious 
contents,  is  less  or  '  'slower' '  than  A  o,  the  change  in  that  phase 
of  the  totality  selected  as  object  by  the  act  of  attention,  has  beea 

shown:  consequently  the symbol-^^^       '         ^^  >  ^  maybe 

accepted  as  properly  representative  of  the  "specious"  or  "ex- 
tended" present;  and  the  latter  is  from  this  point  of  view  seen 
lo  be  eompalible  with  the  real  or  nulaphysical  present  of  coneep- 
huU  time. 

IV. 

Duration  and  Succession. 

At  the  outset  of  our  discussion  ii  was  stated  that  the  per- 
ception of  the  specious  present  was  prerequisite  to  the  percep- 
tion of  duration  and  succession.  Now  introspection  assures  us 
that  the  specious  present  never  maintains  the  same  value  from 
momcuL  to  moment.  It  is  always  cither  expanding  or  contract- 
ing. But  an  increase  in  the  specious  present  viearis  an  increase 
in  the  period  of  past  time  whieh  appears  at  present,  that  is  to  say 
an  increase  in  the  time  during  which  the  events  fHUng  it  have 
been  perceived.  The  objects  or  events,  therefore,  which  occupy 
the  expanding  specious  present  are  felt  as  "enduring,"  while 
conversely  those  that  £11  the  contracting  specious  preseut  are 
felt  as  "pas.sing"  or  "succeeding."  ThLs  alternate  increase  and 
decrease  of  ^  implies  of  course  a  corresponding  alternation  in 
the  sign  of  tlic  second  derivative.  When  an  object  o  is  per- 
ceived as  enduring,  -jj  is  positive;  at  the  moment  when  o  is 
succeeded  and  displaced  in  consciousness  by  some  other  object, 
^r  is  negative. 

V. 
"TiMK  Dragging"  and  "Tjmh  Klvikg." 

The  second  derivative  of  the  objective  with  regard  to  the 
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snhjective  change  dot  only  iodicates  by  its  sig^n  the  enduring 
LOT  passing  phase  of  its  contents,  but  by  its  magnitude  it  marks 
^tlie  teeming  rate  of  the  titm-Jtavi  itself.     A  small  or  large  change- 
rate  (whether  increasive  or  decreasive)  in  ^  means'  a  corres- 
mdtngly  small  or  large  value  of  ^-     In  view  of  the  fact  pre- 
'^Tiodsly  mentioned  that  -^  varies  as  -^,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  first  and  second  derivatives 
vary  inversely.     The  longer  an  event  endnres,  /.  e.,  the 
greater  the  vaJue  of  -^.  the  less  the  rate  of  its  change,  and  the 


less  the  value  of 


The  further  past  au  event  seems,   the 


lore  slowly  does  it  appear  to  iucrease  iu  pastness.  while  con- 
ersely,  the  events  i>f  the  present  are  those  which  seem  to  fly 

most  rapidly. 
This  would  seem  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  curious  alterations 
which  wc  experience  iu  the  rate  of  lime-flow.  Kor  it  is  obvious 
ithat  when  new  objects  continuously  distract  the  attentiou,  the 
ious  present  is  constantly  being  destroyed  and  made  anew; 
and,  as  we  saw,  this  enforced  smalluess  of  -^  would  mean  a  cor- 
respondingly large  value  of  ^.  The  seeming  rate  of  the  time- 
flow  is  great  tn  proportion  to  the  number  of  new  distractioos. 
And  conversely  when  Che  mind  is  without  internal  or  external 
distractions,  when  there  is  nothing  to  think  about  and  nothing 
to  do,  the  specious  present  with  its  single  content  of  ennui,  i.  e. , 
the  coDSciousness  merely  of  being  conscious,  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size  with  a  consequent  dccrca.sc  in  -^,  a  decrea.se,  that  is 
to  say.  in  the  apparent  rate  of  the  time-flow.  Time  here  is 
felt  to  drai^  as  in  the  presence  of  distraction  it  is  felt  to  Jiy. 


VI. 

Thb  Rhythmic  Chakactkr  of  Consciousness. 

We  have  only  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  specious 
present  as  already  described  to  understand  the  intrinsically 
rhythmic  character  of  consciunsness. 

Let  ns  suppose  a  mind  to  experience  a  series  of  sensations 
•i.  <'j.  "«.  ***•  in  moments/,,  /j,  ^g,/*.     The  specious  present 
at/t  has  a  duration  of  two  moments  and  contains  the  image- 
trace  of  ^1,  and  also  the  sensation  o,;  and  the  specious  present 
at  /■  has  a  duration  of  three  moments  and  contains  in  additioa 
10  the  sensation  <},.  the  images  of  o^  and  o^.     Prom  the  per- 
LBStence  of  images  the  specious  present  tends  to  increase  not 
fonly  in  "length"  but  in  contents.     This  increase  is  not  iu  a 
'  finite  consciousness  unlimited,  but  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
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which  the  accumulating  contents  are  harmonized  in  a  single 
meaning. 

In  consciousness  as  we  know  it,  each  content  is  to  some 
degree  a  n'vai  of  its  Ellon's.  Of  course  it  is  also  true  that  dif- 
ferent contents  to  some  extent  support  and  enhance  one  another, 
and  the  law  (first  formulated,  I  believe,  by  Fecbner)  that  the 
intensity  of  attention  varies  inversely  as  its  extent  ts  only  a 
half  truth,  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  trnc  for  psychoses  in 
which  the  "competition"  of  contents  tends  to  become  stronger 
than  their  "co-operation."'  The  law  is  in  general,  however, 
rather  more  tnie  than  false,  because  as  the  number  of  elements 
in  a  system  increases,  co-operation  becomes  les-s  easy  and  an- 
tagonism less  difScult.  And  as  the  sn'celest  toned  instrument 
wiU,  if  too  loudly  or  too  variously  excited,  reach  a  point  at  which 
the  dissonance  of  the  over-tones  will  exceed  their  harmony,  so 
with  the  specious  present  there  inevitably  comes  a  time  when 
the  manifoldness  of  its  contents  makes  their  unity  no  longer 
capable  of  trauticendiiig  ihc-ir  variety.^ 

Returning  to  our  example  we  will  suppose  that  in  the  mind 
which  has  experienced  ii,,  Aj.  and  c^.  the  specious  present  has 
reached  the  critical  point  at  whicli  ihe  further  dispersal  of  at- 
tention demanded  by  a  ucw  content  will  result  in  its  dissolution. 
The  new  content  o^  enters;  the  specious  present  ceases  its  slow 
expansion  and  begins  rapitily  to  contract.  The  images  of  o,. 
(jj  and  i?8  crumble  away  and  the  attention  thus  liberated  is 
caught  by  the  strongest  bidder  which,  in  our  case,  is  the  present 
sensation  o^.  On  this  as  ffuiidatiou  a  new  specious  present  is 
rapidly  built  up.  containing  as  a  halo  or  "fringe"  the  shade  of 
its  parent.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  s[>ccioiis  presents  are  destroyed  is  differ- 
ent from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  rebuilt.  The  old  con- 
tents do  not  Bow  out  as  the  new  contents  flow  in.  The  events 
which  are  born  singly  die  in  cycles. 

A  rhytlimic  series  of  experiences  affects  us  strongly  and  holds 
our  attention  because  its  objectively  recurring  periods  harmon- 
ize with  the  subjectively  recurring  contractions  and  expansions 
of  the  specious  present,  each  series  being  tliu*i  reinforced  by 
the  other.  Subjectively  viewed,  the  rhythmic  character  of  con- 
sciousness is  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  fact  that  each  specious 
present  contains  in  addition  to  the  birth-seeds  of  new  presents 
the  seed  of  its.  own  decay.     Like  other  live  things  our  time- 


^ Proicmor  hoeh  ( ComfiaratiT'e  Physiology  of  the  Zfrai'ff.  Ch.  XIX] 
holds  thai  tlie  inleiisit)-  of  a  mciitttl  Btaie  '\%  ilimii)i*lic«i  by  the 
BJtiiuItaucous  preeeDce  of  other  states,  wlieu  aud  only  when  the  under- 
lying physiological  processes  are  aperiodic.  Simultaneous  periodic 
proccsMTS  so  far  ftom  climiuisbitig  may  actually  enhance  each  otueta'  iu- 
tensity. 
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consciousncM  is  rhythmic,  because  like  them  it  is  born  with  the 
canker  of  death  at  its  heart. 


VIT. 
Mbuokv. 

So  far  we  have  beeu  dealing;  with  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  just  past.  We  have  now  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the 
theory  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  more  remote  past.  Mem- 
ory proper,  or  recall,  is  differentiated  from  the  consciottsness 
of  the  just  past,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  event  has 
been  continuously  present  to  consciousness  since  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  while  in  recall,  as  the  word  indicates,  the  event  re- 
membered has  been  absent  from  cousdousness  between  the 
lime  of  its  occurrence  and  the  lime  of  its  recurreucc.  Every 
case  of  memor)'  is  thus  a  case  of  recurrence,  but  every  case  of 
recurrence  is  not  a  case  of  memory.  In  addition  to  the  feet  of 
recurrence  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  recurrence,  a  recog- 
nition that  something  is  being  experienced  again.  The  mere 
£ict  of  recurrence  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  physio- 
logical ground  or  concomitant  of  an  experience  leaves  as  a  trace 
of  itself  a  specific  modiBcation  of  the  brain  structure —  a 
"path."  for  example, — it  is  natural  that  when  that  particular 
part  of  the  brain  is  re-excited,  whether  by  slimulus  or  from 
within,  we  should  re-experience  the  content.  The  really  curi- 
ous thing  about  memory  is  not  the  recurrence  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  recurrence;  the  consciousness  of  having  experienced 
the  same  content  at  a  more  or  less  definitely  localized  moment 
of  the  past.  Now  we  have  seen  that  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  specious  present  the  amount  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  occurrence  of  an  eveut  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
its  change-rate  to  the  change-rate  induced  by  it  in  the  apper- 
ceptive system  upon  which  it  is  "projected."  This  appercep- 
tive system  or  apperception-mass  is  (when  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion is  retrospective)  nothing  but  the  collective  totality  of 
contents  which  have  been  perceived  since  the  event  in  question 
6rst  appeared.  And  the  change-rale  of  such  a  system  is  in- 
Tersely  proportional  to  its  size.  The  specious  present,  then, 
tocre&ses  with  the  increase  of  the  apperception -mass,  and  hence 
the  extent  of  the  latter  suffices  to  measure  not  only  the  dura- 
lioD  of  time  from  a  point  in  the  past  up  to  the  present,  but  con- 
versely, the  felt  distance  of  that  point  from  the  present,  i.  ^.,  its 
date.  Thus  when  the  specious  present  is  large,  the  dale  of  its 
earlier  events  is  felt  to  he  remote,  while,  conversely,  the  earlier 
events  of  a  small  specious  present  are  fell  to  lie  of  recent  dale. 

I  believe  that  the  date  of  a  remembered  object  is  measured 
in  the  same  way.     The  speciScally  modified  brain-cell,  when 
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re-excited,  excites  in  its  turn  the  physiological  traces  of  the 
expericDces  interveniag  between  its  first  occurrence  and  the 
preseot  moment,  with  the  result  that  these  intervening  experi- 
ences vaguely  and  very  schumatically  recur  as  an  apperception- 
mass  for  the  recurrence  of  the  content  which  suggested  them. 
And  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  specious  present,  the  rate  of 
change  in  this  apperceptive  system  is.  iu  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent, small  as  compared  with  the  chan^  in  the  single  content. 
The  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former^  ^-  — measures  and  repre- 
sents the  date,  /.  c,  the  period  of  time  that  appears  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  event  first  occurred.  But  the  remembered 
event  is  not  only  projected  upon  this  large  and  schematic  apper- 
ceptiou-mass:  it  is,  together  with  the  latter,  projected  also  upon 
the  background  of  concrete  experiences  which  fill  the  regular 
specious  present  of  the  moment.  Thus  it  appears  to  us  in  fwtf 
contexts  or  aspects — as  a  present  event  in  our  mental  life  and 
OS  nn  event  of  the  past.  The  againness  of  the  rememliered 
event  is  due  precisely  to  this  duality  of  its  apperceiving  system. 

The  view  that  the  date  or  temporal  sign  of  a  remembered 
happening  is  determined  by  the  rccurrcuce  of  the  intervening 
experiences  is  borne  out  by  the  recognized  facts  of  the  memory 
consciousness.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  recall  the  date 
of  an  event  only  when  we  have  some  memorj-  of  what  has  fol- 
lowed it.  (By  date  I  mean  of  course  theytZ/date,  not  the  date 
as  abstractly  known.)  When  the  intervening  experiences  are 
numerous  and  interesting,  the  apperceptive  system  s,  in  which 
they  schema.tically  recur,  is  large,  and  the  differential  fraction 
-^,  which  measures  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  occurrence  of 
o,  is  also  large.  While,  conversely,  when  few  experiences  have 
intervened  between  an  event  and  our  memory  of  it.  the  apper- 
ception-mass is  sToall  and  the  date  appears  more  recent  than  it 
is.^  Finally,  when  the  activity  of  the  percepti^T;  faculty  is  com- 
pletely suspended,  as  in  trance  or  change  of  personality,  and 
when  consequently  there  are  no  intervening  experiences  out  of 
which  to  make  a  memory  apperception -mass,  wc  find,  as  our 
view  would  lead  us  to  expect,  no  appreciation  of  the  period  of 
time  separating  the  remembered  event  from  the  moment  at 
which  it  is  remembered.  In  such  cases,  the  events  of  months 
ago  are  regarded  as  those  of  yesterday. 

In  spite  of  the  "concomitant  variatiou"  of  the  number  of  in- 
tervening experiences  and  the  distance  of  the  assigned  date  of 
the  remembered  event,  it  may  still  seem  that  we  have  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  profound  difference  between  memory  of 

'The  rule  of  time-flow  it,  as  we  know,  reversetl  in  retrospect. 
Periada  that  frit  bnef  when  pss-ting  arc  r«tiieinber«cf  as  long,  and  vice 
vena. 
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the  remote  past  and  immediate  cousciousuess  of  the  just  past. 
In  order  to  remo^'e  any  such  misgiviDgs,  let  us  sum  up  tUe 
points  of  difference  already  noted  between  the  two  binds  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  past.  In  the  first  place,  in  immcdiait-  appre- 
bension  the  apperception-mass  is  the  concrete  complex  of 
experiences  which  having  just  occurred  have  not  yet  faded 
from  consciousness,  In  memory,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
cipal apperception-mass  is  a  vast,  hazy,  highly  schematic  K^oup 
of  couteuts.  the  merest  skeleton  of  the  experiences  of  :be  inter- 
vening period.  And  secondly,  in  addition  to  this  contrast  in 
the  bacicgrouTids  upon  which  the  two  kinds  of  past  are  respec- 
tively projected,  there  is  &  single  background  in  the  case  of 
immediate  apprehension,  while  in  memory  there  ts  a  doable 
background, — the  schematic  system  just  mentioned,  and  the 
concrete  system  of  contents  which  makes  up  the  sjx-'cious  pres- 
ent of  the  moment  in  which  the  act  of  memory  takes  place. 
And  to  this  duality  of  apperceptive  context  is  due.  as  we  have 
seen,  the  feeling  of  "agaiuoess"  or  recurrence  which  isdistinc- 
live  of  the  mcmor>'  psj'chosis. 

VIII. 

Familiarity. 

The  feeling  of  familiarity,  which  is  akin  to  memory,  differs 
from  recall  proper  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  event 
recognized  as  /amtliar  is  normally  caused  by  an  external  slimu- 
1ns,  and  hence  possesses  the  vividness  and  arbitrary  "givenness" 
characteristic  of  a  sensation  as  distingnkhed  from  an  image. 
And  in  the  second  place,  the  memory  apperception-ma-ss  is  so 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  specious  present  iu  which  the 
familiar  sensation  occurs  that  it  ser\-es  merely  to  give  to  the 
latter  a  fringe  of  pastness  in  which  there  is  no  appreciable  indi- 
cation of  date.  In  short  the  feeling  of  familiarity  is  the  appre- 
hension of  a  present  event  with  a  fringe  of  pastness,  or  "recur- 
ringness,"  while  in  the  memory  judgment,  the  recognition  of 
a  more  or  less  definitely  dated  past  is  primary,  and  is  only  sec- 
ondarily qualified  by  a  Itinge  of  preseutuess  due  to  the  act  of 
memory  itselC 

IX. 

The  Conditions  iwdhr  which  Timk  Pbrcbption 
Originates. 

When  we  inquire  how  a  specious  present  begins  or  how 
it  can  apply  to  a  single  .sensation,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
pecaliar  difficulty.  According  to  our  view  there  must  always 
be  a  pre-existing  background  of  mental  states  npon  which  the 
content  perceived  as  an  object  is  projected.     But  in  the  first 
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momeot  of  a  psychosis,  or  in  the  c&se  of  a  single  sensation,  this 
would  seem  impossible.  And  yet  when  we  are  awalcened  from 
a  state  of  unconsciousne.<ts  by  a  touch  or  a  sound,  wc  do  not  ex- 
perience a  sensation  that  is  without  duration.  If  anything,  the 
time-form  is  more  noticeable  iu  the  .simple  and  approximately 
sensational  first  stage  of  an  experience  than  in  the  later  and 
more  complex  stages.  The  meanins;  of  a  sensory  content  is 
fell  only  when  we  feel  its  relation  to  other  contents:  but  not  so 
with  its  duration.  As  soon  as  it  is  perceii-ed,  or  rather,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  perceived,  we  must  be  conscious  of  it  as 
enduring.  Our  problem  is  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  plays 
the  part  of  apperception-mass  in  the  case  of  a  single  sensatiou 
and  at  the  first  moment  of  an  experience. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  case  of  a  possible  single  sen- 
sation which  has  established  itself  iu  cousciousoess.  Along 
with  the  sensatiou  at  any  moment  will  be  the  consciousness  of 
it  as  it  was  in  the  just  preceding  moments.  Let  o^  represent 
the  sensation  at  the  fourth  second  of  it.s  existence,  and  o\.  (/j 
and  o'g  symbolize  the  present  image-traces  of  its  earlier  exis- 
tence. It  will  be  sensed  in  the  light  of  these  image-traces 
precisely  as  an  incoming  element  iu  a  complex  pyschosis  is 
apperceivedby  the  other  elements.  The  "apperceptive  system" 
for  a  single  sensation— if  such  were  possible— would  then  be 
nothing  but  the  image-traces  of  its  just-past  existence.  And 
the  specious  present,  -^,  ofsuch  a  sensation  would  be  expressed 


(at  the  fourth  second)  by  the  symbol 


do^ 


When  the 


apperceptive  system  or  subjective  background,  composed  of  the 
image-traces  o\  o',  o\,  became  greater,  or  more  prominent  for 
consciousness  than  I  he  present  sensation  o^ ,  the  rate  of  chauge 
of  the  former  would  become  less  than  that  of  the  latter,  i.  t.t 

do. 

. .  .    J     .  ->  I — and  a  specious  present  or  perceptual  time- 

form  wotild  be  realized. 

So  much  for  the  time-form  of  a  single  sensation  after  its 
origiu.  Can  we  make  use  of  this  accouut  to  explain  the  simul- 
tarteous  origin  of  an  experience  and  its  time-form?  Here  as 
elsewhere,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  anything  in  con.scious- 
ness,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  those  physiological 
processes  which  arc  the  .secondary,  or  it  may  be  the  proximate 
conditions  of  sensory  states.  When  by  the  action  of  a  specific 
stimulus  an  ciiually  specific  disturbance  in  the  cortex  is  pro- 
duced, the  latter  does  not,  we  may  suppose,  die  out  the  instant 
the  stimulus  ceases,  but  continues  for  a  short  time,  as  the  violin 
string  continues  to  vibrate  after  the  bow  has  been  withdrawn. 
If  the  same  stimulus  be  applied  again  the  resulting  disturbance 
will  be  a  complex  of  the  pre-existing  disturbance  aud  the  re- 
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If 


newed  effect  of  the  stimalas,  Now  if  the  stimulus  act  In  such 
a  manner  that  the  disturbance  in  the  brain-ccuter  due  to  past 
action  become  greater  than  the  effect  of  its  present  action,  Mrr« 
ml/  be  produced  on  (he  physiatoguat  level  a  perfect  amnUrpart  of 
the  psychological  conditions  of  the  specious  present.  That  is,  we 
shall  hare  a  "subjective"  or  pre-existing  state  of  disturbance 
greater  or  more  vigorous  than  the  incoming  impulse.  The 
modification  in  the  nerve  center  due  to  the  just  past  will  domi- 
nate that  due  to  the  present.  If  under  these  conditions  a  aen- 
afttioa  arise,  it  will  arise  with  a  time  form.  Let  us  suppose  a 
esse  in  which  a  stimulus  must  act  continuously  for  four  seconds 
in  order  that  a  sensation  may  arise.  We  may  represent  the 
resulting  dislnrbances  of  the  central  organ  by  oi-^),  «'{-()► 
«'(-)).  "(-i).  and  their  traces  by  the  same  symbols  primed. 
We  may  supfxise  that  at  the  moment  when  the  sensation  o^ 
arises,  the  physiological  stimulus-traces  (''("i)  '''C's)  ^^^  ^'('a) 
are  together  equal  in  intensity  to  the  impulse  <7(-,).  and  that 
when  increased  by  the  trace  of  the  latter  the  pre-existing  state 
win  dominate  the  incoming  stale, — which,  if  it  be  felt  at  all, 
will  be  felt  in  a  time-form  or  specious  present  represented  by 

Ty^      ?      7'      o"       V 
N)    (.0    <-»)    (-0 

Now  inasmuch  as  every  sensation  which  we  can  imagine  our- 
selves to  experience  has  a  time-form,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
defining  the  conditions  of  the  origin  of  a  speciou.s  present  we 
have  at  the  same  lime  defined  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  origiu  of  conscious  states  in  general. 

The  several  steps  iu  our  argument  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

I.  The  ceutral  fact  of  time-coiisciousnes3  is  the  "specious 
present" — the  present  consciousness  of  what  is  no  longer  pres- 
ent. Without  this  apparent  projection  of  past  moments  upon 
each  present  moment,  there  could  be  no  consciousness  of  either 
duration  or  succession. 

II.  Time  is  the  form  of  change;  and  change,  like  every 
magnitude,  is  relative  to  \\s  unit  of  mea.sure.  The  amount  of 
perceived  change  in  an  object  is  relative  to  the  actual  concom- 
itant change  in  the  perceiving  subject. 

III.  Regarding  the  'object'  as  simply  the  objective  aspect, 
and  the  'subject'  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  a  psycho<iis,  we 
may  hold  that  each  incoming  objective  conlcnt  is  apperceived 
by  or  projected  upon  the  entire  system  of  pre-existing  states. 
The  psychosis  considered  ouly  in  its  collective  unity  is  subjec- 
tive; considered  only  in  its  distributive  plurality,  it  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  objects;  considered  (as  it  must  be)  under  both  aspects 
simultaneously,  it  is  a  "subject-perceiving-objects,"  As  the 
apperceptive  system  is  larger  than  any  of  its  objective  contents, 
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the  constant  stream  of  increments  and  decrements  produces  in 
tile  latter  changes  thai  are  proportionately  greater  or  faster 
than  the  change  that  they  in  turn  cause  iu  the  system  as  a 
whole.  This  difference  in  the  rates  of  an  objeetive  change  and 
the  subjective  change  which  reflects  it,  measures  the  amount  of 
perceived  change  and  perceived  time.  And  though  Ai  and  Aa 
(the  actual  subjective  and  ohjw:tive  changes  respectively  pro- 
duced ID  s  and  0  by  the  environmental  increment  of  content) 

would  ap|)  c.vch  zero  as  a/  approached  zero,  yet  the  ratio  -^ 


would  approach  or  maiutaiu  the  finite  value 


do 


And  this  for 


the  same  rea.'wii  that  the  velocity  of  a  moving  lx>dy,  if  uniform, 
maintains,  and  if  accelerated,  approaches,  a  finite  value,  when 
the  space  through  which  and  the  time  in  which  it  moves  ap- 
proach zero.  By  assuming  the  amount  of  perceived  time  to  be 
a  coutinuously  present  differential  rate,  it  becomes  possible  to 
reconcile  the  "specious,"  "vicarious,"  or  "perceptual"  pres- 
ence of  an  extended  segment  of  the  past  with  the  real  or  unex- 
tended  present.  Finite  positive  portions  of  time  and  change 
are  perceivetl  as  present  when  —,  and  consequently,  -^  are 
greater  than  unity. 

rV.  Time  is  felt  as  enduring  when  ^"  isincreasing  in  value; 
I.  «,,  when  j^  is  positive;  and  con^-ersely,  -when  the  second 
derivative  is  negative,  the  events  are  felt  as  escaping  or  passing. 

V.  As  the  positive  and  negative  signs  of  the  second  deriva- 
tive respectively  denote  the  enduring  and  the  passing  phases 
of  perceptual  time,  so  the  value  of  the  same  ratio  measures  the 
perceived  rale  of  time.  Time  "flics"  or  "drags"  according  as 
-^  x^  large  or  small.  And  as  in  this  case  the  hrst  and  second 
derivatives  vary  inversely — i.  e.,  the  longer  the  time-span  or 
specious  present  the  slower  its  rate  of  change — it  follows  that 
the  events  that  are  near  to  the  present  appear  to  euquire  past- 
ness  more  rapidly  than  thase  further  past.  (This  I  take  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  apparent  couibnnity  of  time- perception 
to  Weber's  Law.  j 

VI.  A  specious  present  tends  constantly  to  increase,  but 
this  naturally  cumulative  tendency  brings  alwut  automatically 
in  every  finite  consciousness  a  counter-tendency;  for  in  so  far 
as  the  contents  of  a  psychosis  are  not  perceived  in  the  light  of  a 
single  plan,  the  degree  to  which  each  is  attended  to  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  uumberof  all;  and  there  comes  a  time  when 
thecoutentof  longest  duration  can  no  longer  hold  the  attentiotj.' 

'There  ate  two  fantlamcntall^-  distinct  features  of  a  content  tliat  at- 
tract tbe  attention — iti  intriusic  intensity  and  its  cxtriuaic  bcartug 
upon  other  contacts.  Thr  latter  is  the  conceptual  or  uaifyinif  factor 
aud  is  usually  possessed  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  content  of  long- 
eat  duration,  becAuac  it  is  the  center  in  relation  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
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That  acti\Hty  on  being  thus  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the 
keystone  of  the  system,  by  the  dissipative  force  of  numbers,  is 
for  the  moment  open  to  the  hiKhest  bidder,  which  is  usually  the 
most  recent  sensatioD;  and  about  this  as  a  center  a  new  present 
is  built  up.  This  alternation  of  slow  accumulation  and  rapid 
cmmbling,  in  the  time-span,  throws  light  alike  upon  the 
rhythmic  character  of  consciousness  and  upon  the  pleasurable- 
nesa  of  objective  rhythm. 

VII.  Memory  differs  from  the  immediate  con.'iciousness  of 
the  past  in  two  ways.  In  the  Srst  place  the  remembered  event 
(f.  e.,  the  re-excited  trace  of  the  past  experience)  is  projected 
npoa  a  schematic  and  hazy  apperception- mass,  composed  of 
traces  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  intervening  experiences. 
This  makes  possible  the  felt  date,  while  it  enables  us  also  to 
account  for  the  indefiniteuess  and  inaccuracy  of  it.  In  the 
second  place  the  remembered  eveut  is  less  noticeably  projected 
upon  the  concrete  apperct-ptioa-mass  of  the  specious  present  in 
which  the  act  of  memory  takes  ploce.  It  is  thus  seen  in  two 
contexts,  and  to  this  duality  of  background  its  "againness" 
may  be  ascribed, 

VIII.  The  feeling  of  familiarity  diSers  from  memory  proper, 
in  that  the  trace  of  the  past  event  is  excited  sensorily  from 
without,  and  is  projected  primarily  upon  the  specious  present 
of  the  moment,  ancf  only  secondarily  upou  the  background  of 
intcr^-cning  experiences.  It  is  an  experience  of  the  present 
with  a  fringe  of  the  past,  while  memory  is  au  experience  of  the 
past  with  a  fringe  of  the  present. 

IX.  The  manner  in  which  a  time-form  can  apply  to  a  single 
sensation,  and  the  manner  which  it  can  originate  at  all.  present 
pecaliar  diScnlties.  Confining  our  attention  to  a  possible  single 
sensation,  we  find  that  in  such  a  case  the  apperceiving  back- 
ground for  the  sensation,  aflcr  its  origin,  would  be  composed 
of  the  image-tractrs  of  the  seusation  itself.  TUe  formula  for 
the  specious  present  becomes  -^  where  t>'  represents  the  pre-ex- 
isting subjective  traces  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sensation  in 
the  preceding  moments.  But  these  quantitative  symbols  may 
with  equal  or.  as  some  psychologists  would  hold,  with  greater 
propriety  be  used  to  denote  the  physiologic.il  concomitants  of 
sensation.  And  the  symbol  -^  ,  when  taken  physiologically, 
may  represent  a  condition  just  anfecedent  to  perception.  Prom 
Ibis  point  of  view  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  the  time- 
form  of  a  psychosis  arises  simultaneously  with  its  contents. 


mtem  U  interpreted.  On  the  oth«r  tund  the  intensive  or  sensory 
factor  ia  pecaliarly  tlie  property  of  \\ve  iicitsatiun  of  tile  moment — snd 
It  i«  the  fEiadual  but  ineviuwle  gain  of  tlit;  liitier  or  centiirugal  over  the 
farmer  or  centHjKtal  factor,  that  brings  about  the  periodic  distolullon 
of  each  paycbostfi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  two  great  fonctioDS  of  the  ear  are  these:  it  fbmisfaes  the 
most  common  means  of  interoommanication,  that  of  spoken 
speech;  and  it  opens  to  mankind  one  whole  department  of  the 
6ne  arts,  that  of  mnsic. 

Efficient  hearing  is  indispensable  if  the  individual  is  to  do 
his  fnll  part  in  the  world's  work,  or  to  enjoy  his  share  of  its 
aesthetic  pleasures.  Normal  functioning  of  the  auditory  organs 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  individual.  This 
paper  discusses  tests  which  may  be  applied  to  an  individual  to 
determine  his  auditory  capacity  as  normal  or  abnortnal.  Such 
tests  form  part  of  what  are  commonly  called  "mental  tests," 
I.  £.,  tests  which  have  to  do  with  mental  factors.  Our  subject 
has,  therefore,  a  certain  relation  to  psychology.  Moreover, 
since  certain  auditory  tests  are  used  to  diagnose  attral  disease, 
it  has  also  a  relation  to  pathology. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  examination  of  the  concept  of 
"mental  tests,"  and  of  the  relation  of  such  tests  to  psychology 
and  pathology.  'In  the  second  chapter,  the  literature  of  mental 
tests  is  briefly  reviewed.     These  two  chapters  serve  as  a  pref- 

*From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  UniTersity. 
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Ace  to  the  description  of  the  various  auditory  tests,  which  forms 
the  main  problem  o[  the  paper.  These  tests  are  treated  in 
three  divisions,  forming  chapters  three,  four  and  five:  Chapter 
HI:  Tests  of  auditory  ncuity  (a)  with  spoken  words  and  (b) 
with  mechanical  sounds;  Chapter  IV:  Tcsb*  of  musical  capacity; 
ChapterV:  Tests  used  in  diagnosis  of  aural  disease.  The  pres- 
ent paper  includes  Chapters  I-III;  Chapters  IV  and  V  will 
ibllow  in  a  subsequent  article.' 


CHAPTER  t. 

MkNTAI.  TkSTS  and  THKIR  RKLATION   TO   PSVCBOI.OGY 
AVa  PATHOtOGT. 

The  term  "test"  Implies  the  existence,  or  possibility,  of  an 
average  quantitative  espression  for  a  physical  or  mental  charac- 
teristic or  capacity,  to  which  as  a  standard  or  norm  the  meas- 
urements  of  given  individuals  may  be  referred.  The  standard 
or  norm  \*alue  is  taken  as  the  average  or  mean  of  the  measure- 
ments of  many  individuals  with  regard  to  the  characteristic 
concerned.     This  concept  lies  at  the  basis  of  aathropometr>*. 

This  science  has  confined  iticlf  thus  far  almost  entirely  to 

ghysical  measurements  of  the  human  body.  Anthropometrists 
ave  compiled  tables  which  show  the  normal  height,  weight, 
strength,  lung  capacity,  Icnglh  of  arm,  and  other  purely  physi- 
cal characteristics,  of  the  typical  individual,  in  various  classes 
arranged  according  to  age,  sex,  race,  occupation  and  other 
differentiae.  The  normal  proportions  between  various  measure* 
meots,  as  those  of  girth  and  height,  have  also  beeu  recorded. 
Such  norms  are  ideal  values  secured  by  taking  the  average  or 
mean  value  of  the  particular  measurements  iu  a  large  number 
of  individuals  of  a  definite  class;  they  represent  the  develop- 
ment which  the  normal  individual  within  the  class  is  most  likely 
to  possess.  When  norms  are  once  citabiished,  the  mca.sure- 
ments  of  given  individuals  can  be  referred  to  them,  and  the 
individoals  classed  as  normal,  or  as  sub-normal  or  super-normal 
in  a  certain  degree,  with  respect  to  the  particular  characteris- 
tics. The  results  of  physical  anthropometry  arc  valuable,  first 
of  ail,  as  sdeotific  facts:  like  the  facts  of  astronomy,  they  have 
a  value  in  and  of  themselves.  They  find  a  considerable  practi- 
cal application  as  well.  Successive  testing  of  the  same  individ- 
ual measures  the  influence  of  exercise,  employment,  or  habits 

'The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  otiti({>tlioii  to  Professor  I.  MailiMn 
Bentlcy,  of  the  Department  of  PBychology,  Cornell  Uuiversity,  for  pat- 
tlnx  at  Ilia  dispoui  the  coDtcnta  ol  an  anpnblisbed  pap«r  on  test*  of 
■nditioD,  which  proved  very  vnlunble  in  l^ifing  ■  atsxtiDg  point  for  the 
writer's  own  inTestigationfi. 
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of  life,  on  his  physical  organism.  Anthropometricat  examina- 
rions  guard  the  entrance  to  certain  occupations,  as  the  army 
and  police,  and  in  some  instances  admission  into  public  schools. 
Such  measurements  have  beeo  adapted  by  A.  Bertillon  to  fur- 
nish an  accurate  system  of  identificatiou  of  crimiuals.  They 
bftve  recently  been  introduced  into  public  schools  to  detect  ab- 
normal bodily  developmeut  and  make  physical  training  effec- 
tive; and  their  results  arc  throwing  light  on  other  pedagogical 
problems.  lu  all  such  measurements,  there  is  assumed  an 
average  typical  development  for  members  of  each  class,  and 
individual  variatious  from  this  uorm  are  regarded  as  of  signifi- 
cance. In  these  physical  measurements,  which  comprise  thus 
far  the  great  bulk  of  anthropometrical  investigations ,  there  is 
coming  to  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  dimensions  and  pro- 
portions which  shall  be  noted,  their  normal  values,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  «gni6cance  of  deviations  from  these  values. 

Anthropometry  has  shown  also  a  tendency  to  use  tests  invol- 
ving menial  factors  and.  iudeed,  to  measure  mental  character' 
istics  themselves.  Frauds  Gallon  included  certain  mental 
measurements  in  the  anthropometrical  investigations  which  he 
suggested  in  i88a'  and  afterward  carried  out.  In  1890  the 
matter  was  brousht  to  the  atlcnlioa  of  psychologists  by  Cattell's 
article  iu  ^rW  ou  "Mental  Tests  and  Measureuieuts."  He 
had  already  applied  measurements  to  typical  mental  character- 
istics, and  in  this  article  advocated  the  adoption  and  wide  use 
by  psychologists  of  tests  of  vision,  audition,  reaction  time,  and 
other  mental  phcuomeua.  Other  iuvestigators  took  up  the 
matter,  and  a  few  years  later,  iu  1895.  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  series  of 
tests  through  which  there  could  be  established  "the  normal 
capacity  of  simple  and  typical  scnsorj*,  motor  and  intellectual 
endowment  in  the  average  individual  and  in  groups;  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  ca.pacities,  their  correlation,  development, 
aud  relation  to  daily  activities."*  The  tests  were  to  be  used 
in  psychological  laboratories  upon  large  numbers  of  college 
stndeutsand  other  iudividuals,  and  in  this  way  data  secured 
"for  the  study  of  general,  typical,  characteristic  endowment, 
much  as  the  anthropometrist  desires  first  to  establish  standards 
of  the  principal  physical  measurements  and  proportions."* 
Such  tests  were  instituted  at  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  some 
other  universities.  A  programme  closely  related  to  that  of 
"mental  tests"  is  the  individual  psychology  proposed  in  France 

'^Fortnightly  Rfvie-x,  zsx^-ii,  1883,  333. 
*Mind.  XV.  1890.  373. 

•J-  jMtrow  (member  of  comiaittcc);  Piychologicat  Remtw,  V,  1898, 
172. 
*ibid. 
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by  Binet  and  Heari  and  in  Germany  by  Kraepelin  and  Oebrn, 
Its  problem,  as  stated  by  Binet  and  Henri  is  ( i )  the  study  of 
the  ^'ariablc  properties  of  ps5*chical  processes,— how  and  to 
what  extent  processes  var>'  from  individual  to  indi\-idnal ;  and 
{2)  the  discovery  of  the  interrelations  of  these  variable  proper- 
ties in  the  individual  mind.  Without  reviewing  the  literature 
of  either  mental  tests  or  individual  psychology  at  this  point, 
ve  may  say  that  each  proposes  to  measure  such  mental  func- 
tions as  memory,  atMociatlon,  reaction -lime,  imagination,  audi- 
tion, vision,  attention,  etc.,  in  large  numbers  of  individuals;  to 
determine  rwrms  as  physical  anthropometry  has  done;  and  to 
discover  and  interpret  individual  variations  from  them.  Kacfa, 
moreover,  expects  to  contribute  tt>  the  science  of  psychology. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  determine  at  once  how  mental 
tests  are  related  to  psychology  and  whether  they  come  within 
Its  scope  as  a  science. 

Now  modern  psychology  may  take  three  more  or  less  clearly 
de&ned  altitudes  toward  its  subject  matter,  mental  experiences. 
(1)  It  may  regard  mental  stuff  statically,  as  structure,  disre- 
garding iLs  reference  In  the  environment  and  its  significance  to 
the  individual.  It  then  finds  its  immediate  problem  in  the 
analyMs  of  consciousness  into  structural  element*!,  the  sensations 
and  affections,  aud  in  the  statement  of  the  laws  governing  their 
interconnection  in  the  structural  complexes  found  in  cou.scious- 
ness.  (2)  It  may  regard  the  prtx^esses  dynamically,  as  func- 
tions of  the  psychophysical  organism,  having  meaning  to  the 
organism  in  its  relations  to  the  outside  world.  The  problem, 
as  before,  is,  first,  analysis,  but  now  into  elementary  functions; 
aod  secondly,  a  statement  of  the  laws  governing  their  inter- 
action  (3)  It  may  regard  mind  as  in  process  of  development 
and  trace  its  progress  genetically  iu  the  race  or  in  the  individ- 
ual. Since  lliLs  genetic  atliuide  may  tw  either  structural  or 
fdnctional,  the  primary  psychological  standpoints  reduce  to  two. 
To  which  of  these  are  mental  tests  related  ?  In  general,  not  to 
structural  psychology,  we  may  say,  since  one  tests  the  iodlvid- 
aal  to  some  mental  characteristic  regarded  iu  its  significance  to 
htm  and  without  regard  to  its  structural  aspects,  the  sensations 
and  affections  which  make  it  np.  The  answer  is  not  so  easy 
regarding  the  relation  of  mental  tests  and  functional  psychology. 
They  work  upon  common  material,  namely,  mental  functious. 
They  may  be  concerned  with  the  same  function.  Yet,  from 
the  standpoint  of  scieutific  methodology,  with  which  the  deci- 
sion must  finally  rest,  mental  tests  and  functional  psychology 
'lie  outside  each  other,  and  mental  tests,  as  tests,  are  not  a  part 
of  the  science  of  pure  psychology.  Psychology  approaches  its 
problem  with  trained  observers,  delicate  apparatus,  careful  pro- 
cedure designed  to  check  errors,  rigid  experimental  conditions, 
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aud  with  the  single  purpose  of  seeing  and  describing  the  phe- 
nomenon as  il  is.  A  mental  test  of  the  same  function  involves 
the  examination  of  untrained  subjects,  under  limitation!;  of 
time  which  make  refined  measurement  and  precise  procedure 
impossible,  and  with  the  subjective  couditious  of  tranquility, 
attention,  and  knowledge  of  the  problem  varying  widely  from 
obser\'er  to  observer:  Norms  are  based  upon  such  measore- 
ments,  and  the  individual's  variation  from  them  is  interpreted 
for  some  practical  end.  perhaps  medical  diagnosis,  or  a  charac- 
terization of  the  individual  as  of  normal  capacity  in  a  certain 
direction.  Psychology,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  recogniie 
individuals  as  such.  Just  as  it  is  not  a  fact  in  the  science  of 
theoretical  physics  that  a  certain  engine  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  power  per  fuel  unit,  so  it  is  not  a  problem  for  psy- 
chology to  evaluate  John  Smith's  memory  or  attention.  The 
former  problem  falls  to  the  province  of  engineering,  an  applica- 
tion of  pure  physics;  the  latter,  a  typical  mental  iest,  is  just  as 
certainly  an  application  of  psychology ,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  wiihin  iLs  limits  as  a  theoretical  science.  Further,  psychol- 
ogy of  function,  as  a  science,  has  no  room  for  the  practical, 
extra -scientific  ends  involvt-d  in  mental  tests;  it  measures  men- 
tal processes  simply  to  make  possible  a  complete  statement  of 
the  Iniiciional  elements  of  mind  and  their  interaction. 

This  distinction,  which  puis  mental  tests  oiitside  psychology, 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  individual  psy- 
chology, which,  as  Henri  and  Binet  propose,  shall  describe  the 
variations  of  mental  proccs-ics  from  mind  to  mind.  The  objec- 
tion is  simply  against  the  attempt  to  found  such  a  psychology 
on  the  rapid,  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  wholesale  testing  of 
miscellaneous  individuals.  The  painstaking  determinations  of 
trained  psycholn joists,  working  with  refine*!  nictluKlsand  selected 
obscr\'ers,  may  alone  be  expected  to  build  up  a  imsiworthy 
body  of  facts  for  a  psychology  of  the  individual.  The  progress 
of  child  psychology'  is  illuminating  and  admonitory  in  this  con- 
nection. The  established  facts  regarding  the  child's  mind  have 
been  !>ecured  by  a  half-dozen  trained  investigators  througli 
long-continued  observations  of  children;  while  the  mass  of  facts 
secured  by  the  questionary  and  the  untrained  ohser\-ations  of 
parents  and  teachers  are  largely  either  unreliable  or  outside  of 
psychological  science.  So,  doubtless,  the  development  of  func- 
tional psychology,  whether  individual  or  general,  will  depend 
on  the  investigations  of  experienced  psychologists,  working; 
with  practi-scd  observers,  and  not  on  the  statistical  treatment  of 
measurements  made  on  large  numbers  of  individuals  taken  at 
random.  Mental  tests,  as  tests,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  part  of  psychology,  neither  should  direct  contributions  to 
psychology  be  expected  from  them.     Psychology,  on  the  other 
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hand,  can  do  a  great  deal  for  mental  tests.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  guide  in  selecliug  tlie  tests  to  be  employed;  and, 
secondly,  it  mast  furnish  appliances  and  methods  of  procedure, 
to  be  adapted  as  the  grosser  work  of  the  tests  may  require. 

lo  concluding  this  discussion,  then,  wc  may  say  that  mental 
tests,  as  tests,  are  more  akin  to  physical  anthropometry  than 
lo  psychology.  They  are  lo  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
mea^UTeme^t  of-mental  functions  in  psychology,  both  because 
of  the  diffL-rences  in  refinement  of  method,  and  panicularly  be- 
caosc  they  are  applied  to  masses  of  individuals  to  determine 
norms,  individual  variations  from  which  are  interpreted  with 
xegard  to  some  practical  end.  Mental  tests  may  be  considered 
as  an  application  of  psychology,  and  in  so  far  they  are  related 
to  it.  In  the  methodology  of  science,  it  seems  proper  to  term 
them,  as  has  been  suggested,  mental  anthropometry. 

There  remains  the  further  question  of  the  relation  of  mental 
tests  to  pathology,  in  particular  to  medical  diagnosis.  lu  dis- 
cttssiag  Che  applications  of  physical  aathropometry.  we  men- 
tioned that  it  has  been  found  useful,  as  in  gymuasiunis.  in 
detectiug  poor  physical  development,  in  indicating  the  exercise 
of  other  treatment  needed,  and  in  measuring  the  response  of 
the  physical  organism  to  such  treatment.  Certain  tests  invol- 
ving mental  factors  are  used  in  a  very  similar  way  to  determine 
the  presence  of  diseased  or  abnormal  conditions,  as  the  tests  of 
vision,  audition,  aud  the  rough  tests  of  intelligence  to  deter- 
mine insanity.  The  oculist  uses  a  scries  of  tests  whose  results 
indicate  primarily  the  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  the 
visual  organs,  and,  further,  if  the  eye  be  abnormal  or  dJscaised, 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  diseaseor  abnormality.  Similiarly.  the 
aarist  employs  tests  which  indicate  whether  hearing  is  sound 
and  nonnal,  and  certain  other  tests  which,  in  case  of  diseased 
or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  ear,  reveal  the  origin,  nature, 
and  extent  of  the  disturbance.  In  such  tests,  at  least  so  far  as 
diagnosis  of  disease  is  involved,  we  are  in  the  field  of  pathol- 
<^y.  Because  of  their  significance  in  identifying  diseased  con- 
ditions, they  may  be  called  diagnostic  tests.  While  such  deler- 
mraatioDs  are  primarily  matters  of  pathological  practice,  yet 
they  involve  mental  factors,  and  so  become  of  iuterest  not  only 
for  their  own  sake,  but  for  their  relation  to  psychology.  In 
any  case,  they  should  he  included,  to  make  our  systematic 
presentation  complete.  In  our  treatment  of  auditory  tests,  we 
shall  accordingly  discuss,  first,  tests  measuring  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  auditory  orgau  aud  variations  from  the  normal; 
and.  secondly,  certain  tests  useful  to  otology,  the  special  branch 
of  pathological  science  treating  of  aural  disease. 
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Literature. 

TbU  sketch  of  the  literature  of  mental  and  auditory  tests 

vCl  Dot  attempt  an  exhaustive  review  of  all  that  has  been 

vriitcn  on  the  subject.     The  general  bearings  of  both  mental 

mts  and  iiiHividual  psychology,  and  their  literature  down  to 

iSoS.  hare  been  reviewed  by  Miss  Sharp  in   her  article  on  In- 

dtrUval  Psycholojiy ;'  and  the  literature  of  auditory  tests  up  to 

HO  y««»  "go.  has  *>een  summarized  by  Chrisniau.*    Further, 

at  V*  come  presently  to  consider  various  tes^ts  of  audition,  we 

ilt$Xl  be  in  constant  reference  to  the  hterature.     For  these 

nasons,  a  detailed  examination  of  all  the  litr-ratnre  would  be 

■sperflttous.     At  the  same  time,  a  brief  review  of  llie  principal 

»t*t*nients  of  mental  tests  will  be  valuable  in  giving  perspective 

and  in  relating  the  present  work  to  that  of  previous  writers, 

pgrticnlarly  American. 

Mental  tests,  as  already  stated,  go  back  to  Francis  Galton. 
His  article  on  "The  Anthropometric  Lalwratory"  in  1882,' 
anted  the  establish  men  t  of  laboratories  where  measurements  of 
parclv  physical  characteristics  and  of  certain  mental  cbaracter- 
£lics  as  well ,  could  be  made.     The  tests  which  he  suggested 
ioelmle.  in  addition  lo  purely  physical  measurements,  tlie  fol- 
lowit3g:  strength  by  dynamometer,  muscular  agility,  coordina- 
tlon  of  eye  ^'^^  muscle,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  muscular  sense, 
rttctiori-timtf.   after-images,  and  memory.     Oaltou's  tests  of 
|K«ring  embraced  "keenness  of  hearing,  and   tUe  appreciation 
of  different  degrees  of  loudness  and  of  different  tones."     It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Gallon's  standpoint,  in  suggesting  such  tests. 
niental  and  physical,  is  that  of  the  anthropometrisi.     He  called 
attention  to  the  obligation  of  mental  tesl.s  to  psychology,  a  debt 
00  one  disputes,  in  his  remark  that  from  the  work  of  Fechner 
and  Dclbocut   and  similar  investigators  suitable  instruments 
coold  be  selected  for   "an  anthropometric  laboratory."     He 
said  nothing  uf  jxjssible  contributions  from  mental  tests  to  psy- 
cholog}' ;  this  idea  was  dc\fe!oped,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
by  later  writers  whose  interests  were  in  psychology,  not  in 
anthropometry.     It  is  important  to  note  that  mental  tests  were 
first  suggested  by   Galton  as  anthropometric  measurements, 
quite  on  a  par  with  physical  measurements,  without  a  thought 
that  they  would  be  anything  more.     This  may  be   fairiy  in- 
ferred from  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  performing  such 

»S.  E.  Sharp:  AmerieaHjoumat  of  Psyckology.  1899,  329-348.    See 
aJsohcf  cnnclnsloD*.  pp.  588-391. 
'Oecar  ChrianHin:  Pedagogical  Seminary.  W.,  1893-3, 


*ForiHigkily  Review,  xxxvii,  33a; 
Monthly,  xxi.  53. 
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tests.*  It  would  be  interestine  to  follow  Gallon's  development 
-of  the  idea  of  mental  tests  further :  but  it  must  suffice  to  call 
Uteution  to  his  book  of  1883,  "Inquiries  into  Huuiaii  Fac- 
ulty,'" aud  to  the  establishment  of  a  icmporary  anthropometric 
laboratory  in  1884  in  connection  with  the  International  Health 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  Ivondon.  At  this  laboratory, 
various  measurements,  some  purely  physical,  some  involving 
mental  factor*  (c.  g.,  the  hiRhesl  audible  tone),  were  made 
,  vpon  over  9.000  persons.*  The  anthropometric  laboratory  was 
maintained  at  South  Kensiagton  until  about  1S95,  and  then 
removed  to  Oxford. 

With  Galton,  mental  tests  were  simply  a  branch  of  anthro- 
pometry. Their  attention  at  the  hands  of  psychologists  seems 
first  to  have  been  due  to  Cattell.  In  1885.  and  subsequently,  he 
published  the  first  contributions  to  individual  psychology,*  and 
in  1890.  (lis  article  in  Mind^  brought  the  subject  of  mental 
tests  to  the  attention  of  psychologists  CattcU's  article  was  at 
once  an  outline  of  te^ts  already  performed,  aud  a  suggested 
programme  of  tests  for  general  use  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tories then  forming  in  American  universities.  Cattell's  tests 
all  involved  meutal  factors,  some,  as  dynamometer  pressure,  ia- 
eluding  as  well  prominent  physical  factors;  others,  as  memory, 
being  purely  mental.  It  is  important  to  note  that  his  purpose 
in  performing  the  tests  was  primarily  psychological,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  science  of  psychology.  He  says:  "psychology 
CdQnot  attain  the  certainty  or  exactness  of  the  physical  sciences, 
unless  it  rests  on  a  foundation  of  exi:erinient  and  measurement. 
A  step  in  this  direction  could  be  made  by  applying  a  series  of 
mental  tests  and  measurements  to  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals. The  results  would  be  of  considerable  scientific  value  in 
discovering  the  constancy  of  meutal  processes,  their  interde* 
pendence,  and  their  variation  under  definite  circumstances." 
■ft'htle  recognizing  the  practical  possibilities  of  tests,  Cattell 
here  apparently  puts  considerable  faith  as  well  in  their  "scien- 
tific value"  for  psychology.     This  was  in  1890.      We  may  fol- 

'Gcltoa's  reasons  are:  ^i)  biogrAphica)  intereit ;  (3)  medical  inter* 
Ml  to  the  ^r«on  tested  ;  [3)  information  for  desceadaotB  as  to  hcredi- 
tar>'  (iangers  and  vital  probabilitica;  (4)  materia)  for  investigations 
into  lifr  b)Ktonr«. 

■Now,  unfortunately,  out  of  print. 

* Atthropalogical  /nstHute  Journal,  iIt.  1884-5.  ^-  ^/S'  <*'<^-i  'cri. 
a.  For  other  references  to  Oalton's  work,  c/.  SdeHce.  v,  394,  and 
Tiii,  374;  Nalnre,  xxti.  asj.  C/.  al&o  LippincoWs  Mag.,  xlv,  1890, 
336,  why  Wt  Measure  AfaHiind,  b^  Calton. 

*C/.  foot-ootc,  Psych.  Rev.  iii,  1896,  618.  Cattell  heie  wy*  that  the 
intiodacttOD  of  individual  psychology  waa  delayed  because  Wnndt 
"was  not  favorable  to  it." 

»J.  UcKeen  Caitclli  Mind,  xv,  1890,  373,  Mental  Tests  and  Meas- 
mrememts. 
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low  this  tread  toward  a  psychological  evalnatiou  of  mental 
(ests  further. 

The  idea  of  contributing  to  psychology  by  wide-spread  test- 
ing and  njcasurement  seemed  to  secure  general  favor.  Jastrow, 
in  1891,  published  the  results  of  some  tests  on  the  community 
and  association  of  ideas  in  men  and  women.'  In  1892,  there 
were  published  the  results  of  a  series  of  anihropometrical  and 
psychological  tests  carried  out  under  Jastrow's  direction  on 
students  at  the  University  of  Wiscousiu.'  The  next  year,  Jas- 
trow conducicd  a  psyrhol<igiciil  laboratory  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  in  part  similar  to  Gallon's  anthropomet- 
ric laboratory,  but  giving  more  attention  to  striclly  psycho- 
logical tests."  In  the  same  year  (1893),  there  were  two  state* 
meats  of  mental  tests,  by  Scripture*  and  Cattell'  respectively, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  school  children.  The  practical 
value  of  tests  was  urged  by  both,  and  both  seemed  impressed 
with  "the  scientific  value  of  such  tests  on  large  numbers  of 
persons."  as  Scripture  broadly  puts  it.  Caltell.  indeed,  states 
explicitly  the  position  with  which  the  wTiter  has  taken  issue. 
In  urging  teachers  to  perform  tests  upon  school  children,  he 
says,  "those  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
psychology  will  find  this  a  convenient  opening."  This  is  a 
rather  radical  statement  of  the  relation  of  tests  to  psychology, 
but  it  seems  to  represent  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  time  that 
in  mental  tests  and  statistical  methods  psychology  had  a  new 
organon.  At  this  juncture,  wheA  the  proposed  psychological 
laboratory  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  under  considera- 
tion, Titchener  published  an  article  on  the  relations  of  psy- 
chology and  mental  testn  in  which  there  are  stated,  explicitly 

'Joseph  Jutrow:  A  Study  i«  Menial  Sfatisttfs.  New  Review,  v, 
1891,  559;  A  Staiisiical  Study  0/  Me**t0ry  and  Ai%i}ciatioH,  Educa* 
iional  Review,  ii,  1895,  44a.  Another  sta<ly  by  Jastiow  was  publtabed 
In  iSaj:  ComtMnnily  and  Aaociation  of  ideas:  A  Statistical  Study, 
Psyth.  Rev.,  i,  1894,  15J,  Tbin  last  lest  was  re  pent  rtl  nt  \VeIl(r»!ev  CoU 
lege  wiibOiff«reatresalM,  undi^rtbc  direction  uf  M.  W.  Calkius:  Psych, 
Rev.,i\.  1695,  363,  A  criticism  of  the  lotler  by  lastmw  followed: 
ibid.,  iii,  1896,  il&\  to  which  Miss  Catkins  ri^plieil,  ibid.,  436.  Jastioir 
made  another  reply :  ibid.,  430.  The  Wisconsin  ood  Wellesley  lesta 
are  criticised  bv  Amy  Tanner :  ibid. .  S48. 

*Am._/oMr.  PiycA.,  Jv,  1891,  430.  Ibe  tett«  were  performed  in  the 
fall  o(  iSgo. 

*"  Hxperitncntal  PsTCbology  at  the  World's  Pair,"  an  outline  of 

filnni  given  ill  an  »ii(irc«Ji  by  Jaatrow  before  the  Aniericaii  Psycho- 
ojii'cal  .Association,  Philadelphia,  D«cetnt>er  27,  1893.  C/.  ^Icial] 
Catalogue  0/  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  pt.  u,  50.  ^r  an 
aualvHis  of  the  teats,  cf.  L' Annie  psychologique,  i,  522.  No  rcsulta, 
a«  far  as  tlie  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  have  been  pablUhed. 
*  B.  W.  Scripture :  Tests  0/ School  Children,  Edue.  Rev.,  v,  1893,  51. 
■j.  HcK.  Cattcll:  Tests  0/  Senses  and  EacuUits,  Educ.  Rtv.^  v, 
1B93,  257- 
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or  iii]plicitl)r,  maoy  of  the  distmctions  urged  in  our  precediog^ 
^chapter.'  He  raises  the  question  pointedly:  "  What  constitutes 
'  the  difference  betweeu  a  psychological  and  an  aiithropometrical 
experiraenl?"  and  finds  vcr>*  valid  difFercntiation.  The  psy- 
cfaoIoKtcal  experiment  assumes,  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
"practice  in  introspection,  in  atlentional  concentration,  and  in 
control  of  the  particular  apparatus  employed.  The  anthropo- 
metric measurement  requires  at  most  only  enough  practice  to 
carry  out  instructions.  The  \'alue  of  the  former  is  as  much 
qualitative  (for  analysis  and  description)  as  quantitative;  the 
value  of  the  latter  is  solely  quantitative."  Speaking  further  of 
the  line  between  experimental  psychology  and  anthropometry, 
be  says,  "It  is  as  unfair  to  rob  anthropometry  of  her  experi- 
ments and  dub  them  psychological,  as  it  is  to  psychology  to 
conceal  the  difficulty  of  her  own  ex[ierimentiition  by  substitut- 
ing the  simpler  anthropometricat  for  it."  Though  this  article 
was  written  with  the  simple  aim  of  making  suggestions  as  to 
the  psychological  exhibit  at  Chicago,  it  had  in  it  a  wider  sig< 
Di6cance,  in  implicitly  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  exact  introspective  experimentation  with  trained  observers 
which  lies  within  psychology,  and  approximatiug  measure- 
ments of  menial  capacity,  made  upon  miscellaneous  individuals. 
which  lie  outside  psychology.  If  the  validity  of  the  distinction 
suggested  in  Titcheuer's  article  had  been  recognized,  mental 
tests  would  not  have  been  welcomed,  as  they  were,  as  a  uew 
and  promising  psjxhological  method.  The  distinction  was 
not  recognized,  however,  and  mental  tests  ibr  a  lime  had  their 
welcome  in  psychology.  We  may  follow  their  fortunes  further. 
Gilbert,  during  1893-4,  made  ttsts  of  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  New  Haven  (Conn.)  schoolchildren.*  These 
tests,  he  says,  were  "to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  mental  phe- 
nomena."— a  purely  psychological  aim,  surely.  In  December, 
1895.  the  American  Psychological  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, composed  of  Cattell,  Baldwin,  Jastrow,  Sanford  and 
Witmer,  *'  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  co-operation  among  the 
various  psychological  laboratories  in  the  collection  of  mental 
and  ph)sicai  slaii.siics."*  Cattell  and  Farraud,  in  1896,  pub- 
lished a  report  of  physical  and  mental  tests  im  Ftudcnis  of  Co- 
lumbia University.'     In  this  article,  they  state  the  purpose  of 

'B.  B.  Titcbener;  AHiMropifttutry  and  Experimental  Psychology^ 
mios.  Rev.,  ii.  1891,  187. 

"J.  A.  Gilbert:  Studiet  from  i'ate  Psrch.  Lob.,  (Nov.  189*)  H.  40- 
loo.  His  mental  tests  meuure  mascle-senae.  iMlor-j>erceptioii,  anf- 
|[e»tion,  motor  ability,  fait^gne,  reaction-time,  dittcrimiaftt  ion  •time  and 
)  me  memory. 

*Psyeh.  Rev.,  iii,  1896,  laa. 
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sncb  tests  to  be  "  the  study  of  the  devetopment  and  conclation 

of  mental  and  physical  traits The  tests  have  two 

chief  euds,  the  cue  genetic,  the  other  quantitative.  We  wish 
to  study  growth  as  dependent  on  environment  and  heredity, 
and  the  correlation  of  ttaits  from  the  point  of  view  of  exact 
science."  The  authors  seem  to  have  accepted  something  of 
the  distinction  nrged  by  Titchencr  three  years  before,  and  to 
have  in  mind  the  limited  psj'chological  beariag  of  mental  tests, 
for  they  refer  to  them  as  "anthropometric  work."  The  rea- 
sonji  urged  for  the  performance  of  tests  are  largely  practical 
rathei  than  Mdenttfic:  they  say  that  the  tests  are  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  individual;  may  make  the  psychological  Ubora- 
tor>'  of  value  to  the  community  in  ^chool  tests,  medical  practice, 
etc.;  and  give  advanced  students  practice  in  research.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  6nd  certain  psychological  ends  for  mental 
tests,  since  they  are  to  study  (i)  the  interrelation  of  the  traita 
defined  and  measured,  and  (a)  the  development  oi  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race.  The  first  of  these  aims  falls  in  with  individual 
psychology,  the  second  with  genetic;  and  so  far  the  authors 
seem  to  hold  to  the  p.sychological  pos-sibilities  of  mental  tests. 

The  committee  of  the  association  presented  its  preliminary 
report  in  December,  1896.'  A  second  report,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion, was  made  at  the  meeting  a  year  later.*  In  the  former 
report,  the  purpose  of  mental  tests  is  stated  briefly;  "to  reveal 
individual  differences  and  development."  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, Jastrow  gave  a  paper  on  "Popular  Tests  of  Mental 
Capacity,"  whicb  was  supplemented  by  statemeuts  from  Bald- 
win and  Cattcll.  Jastrow  was  at  pains  to  differentiate  "the 
careful  and  ingenious  analysis  on  the  part  of  well  trained  and 
scientifu-ally  self -ol>?iervant  exjierimentalists,"  to  which  he  says 
the  main  equipment  of  a  psychological  laboratory  may  wisely 
be  devoted  ;  and  investigations  "to  establish  the  normal  capac- 
ity of  simple  and  typical  £ensor>-.  motor,  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments," in  the  average  individual  or  in  selected  groups, 
and  the  distribution,  development  and  correlation  of  snch 
powers, — in  short,  tests  or  "  mental  anthropometry."  Though 
in  this  statement,  Jastrow  distinctly  separates  tests  and  psy- 
chology, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  has  been  clearly 
recognized  in  psychological  thought  at  large.  Jastiow  himself 
in  his  latest  statement  says  :  *  "Call  it  mental  anthropometry  if 
you  will,  but  do  not  disregard  the  valuable  contributions  to 
other  divisions  of  psychology  and  to  the  general  conceptions  of 
this  science  which  such  investigation  has  the  possibility,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  probability,  of  contributing."      He  thus 

'  Psych.  Rev.,  iv.  1897.  132-138. 
*/bid.,  T,  1898,  145,  i46Bud  I79.I79. 
*Ibid.,  Tiii,  1901,  14. 
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maintains  the  possibility  of  contributions  to  psychology  from 
mental  tests,  as  does  Cattell  iu  the  last  statement  quoted  from 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  committee  suggested  its  tests,  and  that  psy- 
chologists have  not  made  any  considerable  contributions  in 
this  field  indicates  that,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  distinc- 
tion between  mental  anthropometry  and  psychology  has  come 
to  be  accepted.  Some  tests  have  indeed  been  performed.'  One 
of  the  investigators.  Seashore,  seems  clear  with  regard  to  the 
distinction  jusi  referred  to:  "most  of  the  development  of  a 
problem."  he  says,  "can  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage by  the  ordinaT>'  method  with  trained  observers ;  it  is 
mainly  when  we  wish  to  determiue  the  nature  of  the  naive 
experience  or  the  uniformity  of  a  certain  tendency  that  we  find 
it  profitable  to  appeal  to  the  statistical  method."* 

There  are  iRdication.s,  indeed,  that  the  practical  par{X)ses  in 
mental  tests  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  real  and  only 
reason  for  their  performance;  and  that  the  hope  of  making 
them  contribute  to  psychology  is  being  given  up.  The  prac- 
tical end  has  been  recognized  from  the  Br-st  by  Gallon,  Cattell, 
Jastrow.  and  others,  as  a  large  reason  for  performing  tests.  It 
seems  fair  to  say  that  the  present  attitude  towar<l  menial  tests, 
in  so  far  as  there  is  such  an  attitude,  emphasizes  the  practical 
and  minimizes  the  psychological  aspccL  The  fact  that  psy- 
chologists have  goue  into  public  schools  witli  tests  and  urged 
practical  benefits  from  iheir  performance;  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite "possible  and  probable  contributions"  to  psychology,  one 
does  not  actually  find  thut  such  contributions  have  been  made;' 
the  fact,  finally,  that  the  public  schools  themselves  are  institu- 
ting mental  tests  for  practical  purposes,*  indicate  that  mental 
tests  are  finding  their  place  as  a  form  of  anthropometry  carried 
oat  on  large  bodies  of  individuals  for  practical  ends,  and  not  as 


'J.  A.  Gilbert:  Researches  on  Sehovt  Children  and  College  Stu- 
dents. C'niv.  of  lauHi  Studies  in  Psych.,  '%,  1&97,  1;  C.  B.  Seashore, 
Some  Fiychological  StadUics,  ibid.,  1),  1899,  i;  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick, 
Individual  Teits  0/ School  Children.  Psych,  fiev.,  tH,  1900,  374. 

*L^nit\  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych.,  H.  1899,  1. 

•One  of  the  latest  coutribulioiis  to  menur tciits  is  C.  Wissler's  Cor- 
relation  of  Mental  Tests  and  Physical  Tests,  Columbia  UntversHy 
Dissertations,  Hfoi.  Wispier  compiles  the  tesl.i  made  for  several  years 
•t  Columbia  by  Cattell  amtoilicrs  and  couclctdea  tliat  (i)  the  labora- 
torj  iD«utal  tesiB  show  little  itiier-correlattou;  (2)  ibe  phyaical  testa 
■how  a  general  tendency  to  correlate  among  themselvea  hut  only  to  a 
•lisbt  fleitree  wttli  the  mental  tenta. 

'The  moat  strikJug  example  of  this  is  the  Departmeot  of  Child 
Stndy  and  Pedagocic  InTcsngation.  of  the  Chic-aRo  Pablic  Schools. 
Cf.  it«  teporU,  18^99  tf-  Cf  also  A.  MacDoaald  :  h'eporl  of  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  £ducelion,  1897-8,  989  fl.  and  ij8i  ff.  Teata  on  a 
Itsa  eztensive  scale  bare  been  made  in  other  schools. 
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a  branch  or  method  of  pure  psycbolofcy.  If  tfae  discussion  in 
tilis  paper  helps  to  make  the  distinction  betwetn  psychology 
aad  mental  anthropometry  more  explicit,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  emphatically  practical  purposes  of  the  tatter,  one  of  its 
aims  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  describe,  criticise,  and 
arrange  tests  of  audition,  which  will  admit  of  application  by 
unskilled  in \'esti gators.  It  recognizes  the  practi<^  purposes 
of  tests  and  formulates  testing  methods  for  extra-psychological 
ends  only.  It  is  not  a  contribuiioo  to  psychological  science, 
but  to  an  application  of  psychology,  mental  anihrupometry. 
This  may  itself  in  time  become  a  scientific  discipline  ;  and  this 
paper  is  ofifered  as  a  modest  contribution  toward  that  end.  Aa 
already  stated,  the  auditory  tests  which  will  be  considered  ai« 
of  two  classes,  antbrapometrical  and  diagnostic.  The  former  fall 
into  two  divisions:  those  of  general  auditory  acuity,  and  those 
of  musical  capacity.  These  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  III  and 
Chapter  IV  respectively.  Diagnostic  tests  occupy  the  conclud- 
ing chapter.  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Tests  of  Acuity  or  Hsaring. 

This  chapter  falls  into  two  parts:  (a)  tests  which  employ 
speech  in  examining  acuity  of  hearing;  and  (b)  tests  of  acuity 
with  mechanically  produced  tones  and  noises. 

A.     Spteck  Tests  of  Acuity  0/ Hearing. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  humau  ear  is  the  hear- 
ing of  conversational  speech.  No  examination  of  the  auditory 
organ  is  entirely  adequate  unless  it  determines  the  practical 
efficiency  of  this  capacity.  Impaired  acuity  of  hearing  ordina- 
rily first  manifests  itself  by  inability  to  hear  speech  distinctly 
and  easily.  Further,  in  some  aural  diseases,  the  ear  no  longer 
bears  certain  vocal  elements,  e.  g.,  the  low,  deep  sounds  ot 
speech,  or  words  containing  ihem.  Tests  with  spoken  words 
may  be  employed  to  disclose  either  of  these  disturbances. 
Speech  tests  for  diagnostic  purposes,  1.  e.,  to  determine  those 
vocal  elements  which  have  become  imperceptible  through  dis- 
ease aud  to  interpret  their  loss  as  indicative  of  certain  aural 
diseases,  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section,  under  diagnostic 
tests.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  tests  employing  speech 
to  measure  Che  degree  of  general  auditory  acuity.  In  such 
tests,  words  are  commonly  spoken  at  various  distances  from  an 
individual  and  the  maximal  range  is  determined  at  which  he 
hears  the  words  correctly. 
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The  reasons  for  employing  speech  tests  may  be  briefly  stated : 

(i)  They  measure  directly  aud  unequivocally  the  most  Im- 
portaDt  function  of  the  ear, — the  hearing  of  conversational 
speech. 

(3)  Other  tests  do  not  measure  this  functional  capacity. 
The  resnlLs  of  tests  with  the  watch,  aconmeter,  audiometer, 
ttuing  forks,  aud  other  mechanical  sources  of  sound  may  not 
be  considered  an  unequivocal  measure  of  the  liidividual's  ability 
to  hear  speech.'  Thus,  oue  may  hear  the  waich  at  a  consider- 
able range,  and  yet  be  relatively  deaf  for  speech,  or  couversely. 
The  ratio  between  the  range  for  speech  and  that  for  a  single 
tone,  or  noise,  is  not  necessarily  constant,  even  in  the  same 
individual.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident.  Hearing  a  watch 
or  acoumetcr  click,  or  a  single  tone,  involves  the  perception  of 
a  limited  number  of  auditory  qualities,  aud.  assuming  the 
Uetmholt?.  theory  of  audition  to  be  correct,  the  normal  fuoc- 
tioning  of  a  restricted  and  cou.stant  pari  of  the  basilar  membrane. 
Perception  of  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  hearing 
of  a  large  number  of  tonal  qualities  and  noises  of  high,  low  and 
medium  pitch,  and,  accordingly,  unimpaired  physiological  func- 
tioning over  a  wide  stretch  of  the  basilar  membrane.  Further, 
defects  in  other  parts  of  the  auditor)-  organ,  as  in  the  drum,  or 
the  chain  of  ossicles,  might  accommodate  the  transference  of 
sound  of  one  pitch,  say  that  of  the  watch,  and  prevent  the  pas* 
jage  of  certain  sounds  ia  the  wider  range  of  speech.  For  these 
reasous.  speech  tests  alone  arc  entirely  reliable  iu  determining 
the  functioning  condition  of  the  ear  for  practical  usefulness  iu 
life.  Accordingly,  while  conditions  will  often  dictate  the  use 
of  the  mechanical  tests  of  hearing,  explained  in  the  next  section, 
speech  tests  should,  where  possible,  be  given  the  preference. 

The  problem  of  arranging  speech  tests  is  as  follows.  The 
syllables,  words,  or  sentences  to  be  used  in  the  tests  must  be 
chosen;  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  are  to  be  applied 
must  be  stated;  a  large  number  of  individuals  must  be  tested 
and  the  normal  range  for  speech  perception  determined,  so  that 
the  individual's  range,  and  hence  his  acuity  of  hearing,  can  be 
interpreted  In  terms  of  the  norm.  This  problem  is  more  com- 
plicated than  it  seems  at  first  to  be. 

The  selection  of  speech  tests  i.s  difficult,  first  of  all.  because 
of  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  sounds  involved  iti 
human  ^xecfa.  The  elements  of  spoken  speech  vary  in  pitch, 
intensity,  complexity,  and  clang-tint  or  'quality.'  Some  ele- 
ments, the  vowels,  are  approximately  pure  clangs  with  faint 

*Z>i$easfi  of  ihe  Ear,  D.  D.  St.  I.  Rosa,  New  York,  1885.  49-So. 
Diagnosis  amii  TrfattH^ut  of  Ear  Diseasei.  Buch.  New  York,  1880. 
17.  Okrenheitkunde.  A.  PoHtwr,  Stnttgort,  1893.  iis,  119.  Sthttlunter' 
sm^ungen  U.  d.  kindUeke  GehSrorgan,  F.  Bcxord,  WJubiLdea,  1885, 9. 
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ftracea  of  noise-elements;  others,  the  consooauU,  are  noises  with 
jnore  or  less  slight  admixture  of  tonal  elements.'     As  spokea 
in  words  and  sentences,  speech  presents  further  complications 
dtic  to  accent,  emphasis  and  inflection.     The  classical  investi- 
W  k"  °^  lipeech  in   iis  relation  to  audition  is  that  of  Oscar 
tu       ^**  ™osl  important  feature  is  a  statement  (a)  of  the 
pitches  of  the  elements  of  speech  and  (*)  of  their  intensities. 
{")    The  piUk  0/  spftch-elemenis.     Wolf  accepted  the  pitch  deter- 
minations for  vowels  made  by  Helraholtz,  and  made  similar 
aeterminations  for  alt  consonants  having  vmvel  i-lemeots.     The 
results  are  expressed  in  musical  symbols  or  vibration  rates,  e. 
£■.  the  vowel  "a"  has  a  pilch  of  b'  or  896  vibrations;  the  con- 
sonant "b,"  a  pitch  of  e'  or  320  vibrations.     The  various  vocal 
elements  extend  in  all  over  eight  octaves,   from  the  lowest 
Mttnd.  ItnjTual-R  which  contains  a  tone  of  16  vibrations,  to  the 
w^if^*"         S-sound,  with  a  tone  of  c*  or  4,032  vibrations     In 
Wolf's  classification,  the  conionants  h,  1.  ni,  n  and  w  are  as- 
signed no  pitch,  as  they  are  in  themselves  devoid  of  character- 
istic  tone,  and  assume  that  of  the  vowel  to  which  Ihev  are 
<«soci3ted.     (^)   TAf  infensity  of  speech- elements.     Wolf  meas- 
ured this  by  the  comparative  distances  over  which  the  various 
eletnents  of  speech  carr>' and  arc  stiU  audible.'    The  vowel  "a" 
1  ^^  'tt  father)  has  the  greatest  rau^e,  352  m. ;  the  aspirate  "h," 
f  JJ^eshortest  range.  8.2  m.    The  other  sounds  fall  between  these 
limits,  the  vowels  having  much  longer  ranges  than  the  cooso- 
Qants.     The  vowels,  indeed,  may  be  distingnished  at  distances 
at  which  the  consonants  are  all  inaudible.     The-  consiinants, 
"irther,    var>'   very  widely  in  their  relative  ranges.      These 
determinations  of  Wolf,  which  furnish  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  pitclies  and  intensities  of  the  elements  of  speech,  have  made 
possible  its  accurate  application  in  auditory  tests.     Later  in- 
■''ftstigalion  will  doubtless  set  aside  parts  of  Wolf's  work,  par- 
ticularly the  pitches  assigned  to  the  various  vocal  elements. 
I*.  Hermann.*  for  example,  has  aualyzed  the  vowels  phono- 
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*W.  Wnndt:   GrnndzUgf.  d .  phys .  Psych.,  ii.  1893,  49. 

*Sf>rache  u.  OAr,  O.  Wolf,  Brauoicbwei]!.  rSjr;  «tid  Tartoii«  «r- 
ticlM  in  otolocical  jonrualB.  pnnicularW,  Arch./.  Augen-  u.  Okfen- 
heilMuHde."  III.  Afith.  2,  35;  ami  IV.'Abth.  I,  125;  and  Zeiti.  f. 
OhrrnkeHtttnde,  XX, 

'C.  Blake  made  s  mechanionl  aaolyRi!)  of  the  relative  inlcnslty  of 
consonants  {Zeitsch.f.  Ohrenheilk.,  XI.  t  Heft).  HJs  results  do  not 
•gree  very  well  Willi  tbo»e  ot  WoU.  The  latter's  resalts  arc  certainly 
to  be  followed  in  makln];  speech  teits,  since  he  meaanred  intensity  by 
the  relative  diatMnce  at  which  the  speech  elemeuta  are  heard  bj  the 
hamau  ear. 

^Pfitiger's  Arehiv.  «lviii,  371  and  HH,   i.     Satnmary  in  Wnndt,  op. 

cit.,    n.  49,  51,  where  a  laljle  cunipare»  Helmhotlt'  and   HcrtuanD'a 

results.     See  alao  Helmholu.  Sensations  of  Tone.   1895.   109.  for  • 

'*iaraliTe  table  of  the  pitches  assigned  the  vowels  by  varions  inves- 
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phoiometricaUy.  aod  reached  results  which  vary  quite  consid* 
erably  from  those  of  Hehuholtz.  whom  Wolf  follows  in  the 
pitches  of  vowels.  The  vowel  clangs  are  fuund  to  be  richer  in 
distinguishable  over-tones,  than  with  Wolf,  and  variations  in 
the  absolute  pitch  of  tonal  elements  are  discovered.  Recent 
work  by  Scripture'  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pitches 
are  nearly  always  changing,  and  have  values  that  vary  with 
the  interconuectiou  of  syllables,  and  the  turns  of  cxpressiou 
given  the  words.'  On  the  other  hand,  Bezold  reaches  results 
con6rmatory  of  the  earlier  work  of  HdmhoUz  and  Wolf  as  to 
the  pitches  of  vowels  and  consonants.  Doubtless,  there  will  be 
restatements  of  these  values,  perhaps  in  terms  of  the  variable 
pitches  to  which  Scripture's  results  call  attention,  before  final 
agreement  is  reached;  yet  for  the  purposes  of  tests  one  is  safe 
in  following  Wolf  and  the  later  otologists  who  have  developed 
and  applied  his  results.  In  our  present  enquiry,  the  selection 
of  speech  tests,  the  following  facts,  established  by  Wolf,  are 
important: 

(i)  Vowels  carry  farther  than  consonants.'  Words  with 
the  vowels  of  light  clang-tint, — a,  e,  i,— are  more  easily  under- 
stood than  th<ise  with  the  vowels  of  dark  clang-tint, — o  and  u.* 
(German  sounds). 

(2)  The  consonants  h,  1,  m,  n,  and  w  may  be  disregarded 
in  speech  tests,  since  tUey  have  no  tones  of  themselves,  but  de- 
pend upon  ibe  vowel  preceding  or  following.* 

(3)  The  cons<?uant  sounds  to  which  special  regard  must  be 
paid  in  making  tests  are  grouped  by  Wolf  as  follows.  The 
range  of  each  t^ement  in  loud  speech  is  also  given : 


I  group; 


II  gronp : 


III  group: 


Liugual-R, 


High  and  strong :  Sch,  200  paces. 
S,       17s  paces. 
Soft-0,  or  Ch-soft,  130  paces. 
High  and  weak  :  F,         67  paces. 
Medium  pitch,  the  explosives. 
K  and  T.  63  paces. 
B,  4t  paces. 

Deep  sounds. 

41  paces. 


[U  (whispered,  in  diagnosis)  50  paces.] 


*B.  W.  Scriptnre:  Studies  0/  Vale  Psyth,  Lab.,  1899  and  190a;  aod 

mtosoph.  StudieH.  six,  599. 

*Zeits./.  Ohrenkeilk.,  rxx,  1897,  114. 

■Ststcd  also  bv  ll«lmbolu,  op.  cit.,  68. 

*Wol( :  Spraeke  u.  Ohr.  96. 

•Wolf:  op.  cit.,  15.  Wolf'uBUtcmtDt  may  be  overatrong.  In  words, 
lbe»e  letters  of  coarse  take  on  pitch  value*,  so  that  Srripture  aaaigna 
tfacm  pitcbea  aa  other  souads.  Doubtless,  too,  they  hare  some  toaal 
elements  of  ibcmselves. 
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These  are  the  three  characteristic  groaps  of  consonants  in 
Wolf's  system.  Any  adequate  speech  test  must  examiue  the 
perxxption  for  sounds  iu  all  three  classes.  Since  the  vowels 
are  of  farther  range  than  the  consonants,  testing  is  based  on 
the  hearing  of  consonant  sounds.  Regard  need  be  paid  to  the 
Towels  only  to  include  those  of  dark  as  well  as  of  light  clang- 
tint.  There  are  otber  considerations  in  additioa  to  ibe  neces- 
sary iuclusion  of  consonants  and  vowels  of  the  classes  just 
mentioned,  which  determine  the  selection  of  the  actual  words 
or  other  speech  material  to  be  used  in  the  tests. 

This  material  might  include  (a)  the  sounds  of  the  letters  pro- 
nounced separately.  {i>)  these  sounds  joined  into  nonsense  $\*lla- 
bles,  (c)  sounds  joined  into  words,  or  finally  (d)  words  joined 
into  sentences.  Wolf  found  llie  «mple  unconnected  sounds  of 
the  letters  desirable  in  diagnostic  tests:  of  these  we  shall  speak 
later.  In  the  testing  of  acuity,  which  we  are  considering  here, 
sentences  are  objectionable,  since  the  person  tested  may  hear 
certain  of  the  sounds  or  words,  and  then,  aided  by  inflection 
and  emphasis,  only  too  easily  guess  at  the  whole  expression. 
Words  arc  open  to  the  same  objection,  though  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  since  inflection,  empha&is,  and  context  are  lacking. 
Non.sense  syllables  and  the  disconnected  sounds  of  the  lettera 
avoid  this  difficulty,  but  ihey  are  open  to  the  weightier  objec- 
tion that  they  do  not  directly  test  hearing  for  conversational 
speech, — our  aim  in  this  determination.  All  things  considered, 
single  disparate  words  recommend  themselves  as  the  material 
for  the  tests. 

Granted  that  words  should  form  our  testing  material,  there 
is  the  further  problem  of  the  particular  words  to  be  chosen. 
In  such  a  choice,  regard  must  be  paid  to  two  conditions:  (i) 
the  structure  of  the  words,  i.  e.,  the  vocal  sounds  included  in  the 
words  and  the  inlercouuections  in  which  the  elementary  sounds 
staud  ;  and  (2)  the  meaning  of  the  words  chosen.  Under  the 
first  condition,  provision  must  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
consonauts  of  Wolf's  three  classes,  and  as  far  as  possible  all 
otber  elements  of  speech,  including  vowels  of  dark  and  light 
clang-tint.  In  addition,  the  following  minor  points*  should  be 
observed  as  far  as  possible:  i.  Words  beginning  with  two  con- 
sonants present  difficulties  in  defective  bearing  and  may  well 
be  included  in  the  series  of  test  words,  ii.  Perception  for  a 
consonant  sound  varies  slightly,  in  some  cases  considerably, 
according  as  it  appears  as  the  initial,  final,  or  emphatic  syllable 
in  a  word.  This  point  is  of  importance  in  diagnostic  tests 
rather  than  in  this  general  test ;  nevertheless,  words  with  con- 
aooantt  in  a  variety  of  positions  are  desirable,    lii.  A  regular 
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alternation  of  vowels  and  con<»nant5  in  a  word  facilitates  lu 
perception. 

The  second  condition  limiting  choice  of  test  words,  that  of 
their  meaninf;,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ease  of  perception 
of  a  word  varies  directly  with  its  familiarity.  This  is  a  very 
important  factor.  In  ordinary  conversation,  we  apperceii'e 
mnch  more  than  we  actually  hear.'  As  already  stated,  thi.<) 
makes  sentences  undesirable  for  testing.  With  single  words, 
even,  it  is  unavoidable  that  to  some  indeterminate  extent  the 
teat  word  will  be  apperceived  when  only  part  of  its  constituent 
sounds  are  heard.  The  determining  factor  in  apperception  of  a 
disparate  word  from  partial  hearing  is  the  degree  of  familiarity 
of  the  hearer  with  the  word.  An  illustratiou  will  show  where 
this  fact  leads  us.  The  word  "electricitj',"  for  example,  other 
things  equal,  will  be  perceived  accurately  at  a  greater  distance 
by  a  student  of  physics  than  the  word  "calico."  The  former 
woni  fits  into  his  most  common  thoughts,  and  the  least  audi- 
tory suggestion  of  its  sound  is  suflBcient  to  evoke  the  verbal 
idea.  The  latter  word,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unusual  one 
to  his  circle  of  thought,  and  a  distinct  perception  of  its  auditory 
symbol  is  necessary  to  call  the  verbal  idea  to  mind.  To  assume 
to  compare  the  range  of  hearing  for  oue  word  with  that  for  au- 
otber.  as  is  necessary  in  testing  a  single  individual,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  we  must  have  a  .scries  of  te.st  words  with  which  the 
person  tested  is  uniformly  familiar,  words  whose  sounds  are 
equal  in  apperceptive  value,  /.  €..  io  calling  up  the  verbal  ideas 
oorrespondiog  to  them.  Let  us  follow  our  illustration  farther. 
While  a  student  of  physics  would  understand  the  word  "elec- 
tricity "  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  word  "calico."  a  dry 
goods  clerk  would  reverse  the  relative  facility  of  apperception, 
and  hear  the  word  "calico'  relatively  farther  than  I  he  word 
"electricity."  As  it  is  necessary  tu  secure  comparable  results 
from  various  individuals,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal 
range  for  hearing  and  evaluate  individual  variations  from  it, 
test  words  mu.st  be  uniformly  familiar  nr>t  only  to  the  single 
Individual,  but,  as  nearly  as  possible,  uniformly  familiar  to  all 
individuals  tested.  This  second  factor,  that  of  uniform  apper- 
ceptive value,  might  be  satisfied  iu  either  of  two  ways.  (I)  In 
a  negative  way,  by  taking  vocal  sounds  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
the  person  tested;  ^.  ^.,  the  individual  speech  sounds  given 
disparately,  or  nonsense  syllables,  or  perhaps  rare  English  or 
foreign  words.  The  disadvantages  of  this  are  obvious:  the 
tests  would  rapidly  become  unpleasant ;  unmeaning  vocal  com- 
binations, whether  in  nonsense- syllables  or  unheard-of  words, 


*W.  C.  Bsgley:   The  Apperctption  of  the  Spoken  Senlgncs,  Amer- 
ion  Journal  of  Psychology,  xii.  So. 
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m  intrinsjcatly  difficult  to  understand,  for  in  ordiiiar>'  life  one 
pronounces  a  new  word  two  or  three  times  before  feeling  sure 
it  is  understood  correctly;  finally,  such  tcsti  are  too  far  re- 
ntov'cd  frotu  practical  bearing  to  measure  the  latter  adequately. 
(II)  In  a  positive  way,  uniform  apperceptive  value  may  be 
sought  by  taking  words  in  common  use,  known  to  every  one, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  equally  well  known  to  every  one. 
Number-words,  the  names  of  the  numerals  one  to  ninety-nine 
or  bigher,  have  been  suggested  as  meeting  this  requirement. 

Numlwr-words  present  three  di.stinct  advantages  which  rec- 
ommend them  for  testing  purpo&es:  (I)  As  a  group  of  words, 
number-words  are  doubtless  the  most  uniformly  known,  with 
any  individual,  of  any  series  that  could  be  devised.  52  is  as 
familiar  as  26  ;  13  as  8,  etc.  (TI)  Of  all  words,  the  number- 
word*  are  doubtless  the  most  uniformly  familiar  from  person  to 
person,  despite  differences  of  age,  occupation,  etc.  till)  They 
ore  understood  by  children  easily  and  with  practical  uniformity. 
They  are  the  first  body  of  words  systematically  taught,  and  are 
of  daily  use  in  school.  Hence  nnmber-words  are  especially 
suitable  for  '.estiug  the  hearing  of  school  children,  even  in  the 
lowest  grades.  Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  actual 
tests  for  younger  children  who  can  count  to  tea  or  twenty  only. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  which  ensure  comparable  results 
in  the  individuals,  and  between  individuals  as  well,  number- 
words  commend  themselves  strongly  as  the  material  for  tests. 
This  .statement,  however,  looks  only  to  the  secx>nd  condition  of 
choice,  the  apperceptive  value  of  words.  Do  number-words 
satisfy  as  well  the  first  criterion  ;  do  they  include  the  various 
elementary  sounds,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  arrangement,  to  give  adequate  testing 
material?  The  series,  nine  to  ninety-nine,  is  obviously  limited. 
There  are  within  it  twenty-seven  primar>'  words  which,  either 
standing  alone  as  "five"  and  "thirteen."  or  forming  double 
words,  as  "twenty -seven"  and  "fifty-six,"  give  the  ninety-nine 
difleient  number  words  in  the  series.  It  will  be  to  the  point  to 
examine  the  primarj*  number-words  with  regard  to  their  con- 
sonantal and  vowel  sounds.  Webster'  gives  the  following  pro- 
nunciation, to  which  in  some  cases  are  added  German  equiva- 
lents* for  convenience  of  reference  to  Wolf's  standards; 


B  =  Ger.  e 


X. 

wiiu                                                         6. 

sTks 

3. 

too      66  =  approx.  Ger.  u             7. 

sSv'd 

3' 

thre    e  =:  Gtx.  i  or  ie                      8. 

at 

4* 

(or                                                       9. 

nin 

5- 

fiv      v=:Ger.  w;i=Ger.  ei,  ai   lo. 

t«n 

1  iHtemaiiOHai  Dieiioaary,  1905. 

*C.  H.  Grandgcut :  Gertnan  atta  EngUsh  Sounds,  Botton,  1893. 
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11. 

^lev'n 

12. 

tw«Iv 

<3- 

tbertea 

14, 

for  ten 

1.5. 

nften 

16. 

SlkstCQ 

17- 

siv'nten 

18. 

aten 

19. 

HID  leu 

30. 

lW?BtJ 

?=G«r.  I, 
also  Eog.  1. 

30- 

th5rtj 

40. 

fftrty 

50. 

ftft9 

60. 

sliest? 

70. 

sfiy'iitj? 

80. 

aty 

90. 

DIDtS' 

Au  examination  of  these  words  shows  the  presence  of  the 
ibUowiag  speech  elements,  the  accompanying  numerals  iodicat- 
ing  the  number  of  times  each  element  appears : 
VotmIs 

a  3a 

e  8  e.    76,    I  6,    a* 

i  41.     5  I.     8  J 

O  3  6,      ]  d 

O  I  fi 

00         1 00 

"Consaman/s 

8  f ,    3  k,    2  1,    20  n,    6  r,    99,     20 1,    6  V.    3w, 
3  th  (as  in  Mm). 

Thus  there  are  included  in  the  number  series  ten  different  con- 
sonantal speech  elements,  each  present  from  two  or  three  times 
to  twenty  times.  Welistcr  enumerates  twenty-five  consonant 
elements  as  belonging  to  the  English  speech.  Those  not  in- 
cluded in  the  number  series  are :  ch,  b,  ci,  g,  h,  j,  1.  ni,  ng,  p, 
sh.  Ih  (as  in  My),  y.  z.  zh.  The  fact  that  the  number  series 
includes  less  than  half  the  consonantal  elements  of  speech 
seems  at  first  to  condemn  it,  as  inadequate  to  form  the  basis  of 
speech  tests.  The  answer  again  is  not  so  easy;  the  adequacy 
cannot  be  decided  off-hand  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  sonnds 
present.  If  these  sounds  inclade  types  of  all  consonant  ele- 
ments, they  may  very  well  test  adequately  the  hearing  for  all. 
Comparing  the  consonants  of  the  number  series  with  the  clasai> 
fication  of  consonant  elements  given  in  Webster, 'one  notes  that 
all  classes  of  consonants  find  representation  by  one  or  more 
JWtinds  in  the  nnraber  .scries  except  the  momentary  surds  (b, 
d,  j,  g).  The  6aal  decision,  however,  whether  the  number 
aeries  has  sufficient  representatives  of  all  ij-pes  of  consonants, 
must  be  based,  not  on  a  classification  like  that  of  Webster's, 
made  with  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  speech,  but  on  a 
classification  made  with  regard  to  the  hearing  of  speech.  The 
Consonants  of  the  number  words  must  be  referred  to  Wolfs 


»C^.  cit.,  Xxvi. 
J0D8N&L— 3 
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three- fold  classification,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  nnmber  series 
judged  by  it.  The  following  Table  shows  under  which  of 
Wolf's  classes  each  number-word  falls;  if  the  word  contains 
consonant  sounds  of  more  than  one  class,  it  is  included  under 
each  such  class: 

LOW.  KBDIUH.  HIGH. 

2  2 

3 

4  4 

5 
6  6 

7 

8 
lO 

12 

U  '3  13 

14  14  14 

'5  15 

i6  i6 

17  17 

i8 

20 

30  30 

40  40  '  40 

50  50 

60  60 

70  70 

80 
90 

Three  number-words,  one,  nine  and  eleven,  do  not  contain 
consonants  foiling  within  Wolf's  classification.  This  does  not, 
of  course,  exclude  them  from  use  in  the  tests.  Considering 
the  words  falling  within  the  three  classes,  the  primary  numb^- 
words  are  found  to  be  distributed  among  the  three  classes  as 
follows: 

LOW.-   MBDIUSC.      HIGH. 

No.  of  words  exclusively  in  each,  class  162 
No.  of  words  in  each  class  and  in  another 

dass  as  well  388 

No.  of  words  in  all  three  classes  3  3  3 

No.  of  different  words  containing  sounds 

of  each  class  7  20  13 

Our  ezaminaticm  of  the  twenty-seven  primary  words  shows 
that  they  are  wdl  distributed  in  the  three  classes  of  consonants. 
With  these  primary  words,  are  to  be  included,  in  selecting  test 
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words,  the  double  number-words  made  ftxjm  the  primaries,  e.  g., 
tbirty-one,  fifty-six.  The  primary  wordsand  tbedouble  words 
give  in  all  96  words,  exclusive  of  one.  nine,  eleven,  which  are 
■t  our  disposal.  This  certainly  will  furnish  adequate  material 
for  series  of  testing  words,  with  few  repetitions  save  as  tb« 
primary  number-words  reappear,  diflferently  compounded,  ia 
the  various  double-words. 

At  this  point,  an  objection  that  has  been  made  against  the 
use  of  number-words  in  tests  must  be  amsidered.  PoUtzer' 
urges  that,  as  ihe  teMs  involve  the  use  of  a  few  priraar>'  words, 
the  nnmbers  will  be  judged  with  increasing  ease  as  the  test 
progresses,  and  the  subject  will  come  to  guess  tbe  words,  by 
bearing  the  vowels  only.  This  objection  Pohtzer  considers  in- 
superable. It  is  answered,  however,  by  experimental  results. 
Bczold  used  number-words  in  atestof  1,981  school  children  and 
io  other  extensive  tests,  and  employs  them  constantly  in  oto- 
logical  practice.  On  the  basis  of  tbe  results  of  bis  school  test, 
he  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  increased  case  in  tbe  per- 
ception of  the  words  as  tbe  tests  progress,  and  whatever  error 
there  is  from  this  source  is  practically  uniform,  since  all  the 
subjects  know  that  they  are  being  tested  with  number- words." 
The  experience  of  the  author  indicate!  that  practice  is  a  con- 
siderable factor,  at  £ist.  bul  one  that  quickly  reaches  its  max- 
imum. Politzer  is  doubtless  right  in  his  objection,  but  be  over- 
estimates its  importance.  The  error  is  known  in  direction, 
fairly  constant  in  different  individual.^  and  from  its  quick  rise 
and  small  magnitude  practicably  negligible.  It  is  certainly 
preferable  to  Ihe  variable  errors  of  unknown  magnitude  involved 
m  the  apperception  of  the  tniscellaoeous  words  which  we  must 
use  in  casewc  discaid  numbcr-worcs.  It  may  be  added  that  num- 
ber-words are  in  common  and  successful  use  by  European  otolo- 
gists.'   The  objection  of  Poliizer  may,  therefore,  be  overruled. 

We  return  to  the  problem  of  selecting  test  words.  The  next 
step  is  to  arrange  lists  of  number-words,  each  list  to  contain 
words  representing  all  three  groups  of  consonants,  and  as  far 
as  may  be  with  vowels  of  both  dark  and  light  claog<tint,  and 
with  consonants  in  the  various  positions,  initial,  medium,  and 
final.  The  following  lists  seem  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  lists,  further,  may  be  expected  to  give  comparable  results, 
since  they  are  equivalent  as  regards  the  elementary  number- 
words  included  in  each,  and  as  regards  the  relative  prominence 
of  the  three  classes  of  consonants  in  each.* 


*PoIit»«r;  o/.  a/..  117. 
*BesDl(]:  Das  kirtdHche  Cth&rorgan,  %. 
*Bezold  :  FunctiontUe  Pra/ung,  106, 

*B«ch  of  the  ten  litts  containa  uniformly  tbe  following  elementarr 
unuiber-aylUbles:   i,  "one;"  i,  "two;"  i,  "tbtee;"  a.  "four's;" 
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II  III         IV 


VI 


VII        VIII         IX        X 


6 

84 

19 

90 

25 

14 

8 

52 

73 

24 

39 

69 

53 

7 

13 

3' 

93 

35 

41 

95 

4= 

17 

34 

39 

46 

9 

27 

64 

16 

63 

87 

92 

2& 

62 

7 

65 

60 

81 

95 

49 

53 

33 

97 

84 

54 

98 

15 

6 

57 

So 

94 

26 

45 

31 

70 

76 

74 

»9 

38 

71 

70 

50 

72 

56 

9' 

40 

3& 

78 

20 

16 

35 

75 

60 

75 

83 

23 

49 

40 

89 

3 

18 

48 

3 

43 

68 

52 

82 

23 

64 

58 

61 

t 

86 

18 

92 

87 

51 

97 

2 
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Speech  tests  are  ordinarily  given  in  whisper  tones.  In  cases 
of  hard-hearing,  and  sometimes  in  ordinary  testing,  conversa- 
tional tones  or  even  louder  tones  are  employed.  The  merits  of 
these  two  degrees  of  voice  intensity  are  as  fdllows. 

Conversational  speech  (  i )  measures  unequivocally  the  audi- 
tory functioning  of  practical  life.  Infrequent  cases  occur  in 
otological  practice  in  which  whisper  speech  is  heard  farther 
than  conversation  (Burkhardt-Merian);  and  the  whisper  range 
is  not  a  definite  function  of  the  range  for  conversation  (Polit- 
zer).  (2)  Coiiversational  speech  must  be  used  in  determining 
cases  of  bard-heariug. 

Whisper- speech  ( i )  has  approximately  one-third  the  range 
of  conversation  and  so  permits  testing  in  more  restricted  quar- 
ters, (2)  In  whisiRT-sjieech  the  vowels  are  reduced  in  inten- 
sity, while  the  consonants  are  little  changed,  so  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  vocal  elements  is  more  uniform  than  in  conversation. 
This  reduce."*  the  likelihood  that  the  words  will  be  gues-sed  when 
only  the  vowel  sounds  are  heard.  On  this  score,  whisper- 
speech  has  a  distinct  advaotage,  particularly  when  a  limited 
mimber  of  test-words,  as  the  number- series,  is  used.  (3) 
Whisper- speech  practically  tests  bearing  for  conversation.  For 
these  reasons,  whisper  tests  are  desirable  and  generally  ade- 
quate. Limits  of  space,  indeed,  will  usually  preclude  the  use 
of  conversatioual  speech  tests. 

J,  *' fine's  ,  "  3,  "•ix's;"  a.  "aeveo'*;"  3,  "eight's;"  2,  "nine'«;" 
I,  "thir— ;"  1.  "—teen;"  i.  "iwenl— ;  "  8.  "— ty's."  Tlierclfttire 
protnlncoce  of  the  three  cIksscs  of  conaounnts  in  the  ten  lists,  expressed 
as  ratiosof  lowcoDBODSBts  to  medium  to  high  (1'.  f.,  I:  m:h),  is  ss  fol- 
lows: 

1,4:11:8;  11.5:12:8;  ni,  5:11:8;  IV,5:it:8:  V.j:  ia:9:  VI,  3:12:8;  VII, 
5:11:8;  VIU,  5:13:8;  IX,6:iy:8;  X,  5:11:9. 

The  writer  t!ompared  these  frequencies  of  the  aambcr  series  with 
that  obtsining  in  tbc  mincellKiieaiia  words  of  convcnistionftt  speech 
sad  literary  Eoglish.  These  latter  showetl  the  three  classes  of  cod- 
•oaasts  present  in  tbc  rstio  6:12:8,  which  is  practically  identical  with 
Uie  ratios  givcu  by  the  lists  of  aomber-words  above. 
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B«fore  coosid«ring  actual  methods  of  testing,  the  foUowiog 

important  preliminary  points  of  procedure  may  he  stated. 

I.  Words  are  more  easily  perceived  when  the  hearer  is 
accustomed  to  the  speaker's  voice.  This  desirable  familiarity 
will  be  secured  by  the  preliminary  explauatio'is  and  state- 
ments made  rcRardiug  the  t«&t^,  which  should  be  supplemeuted 
by  a  trial  »eries  of  whispered  test-words  given  according  to  the 
method  of  the  actual  tesla.  This  serves  the  further  purpose  of 
making  the  subject  feel  at  case  during  the  testing.  This  Ia.st 
is  a  very  important  point  with  children,  and  scarcely  less  so 
with  many  older  people, 

3.  Two  seconds  or  thereabouts  before  each  test  word,  a 
warning  signal  should  tie  ^iven  lo  insure  maximal  attention 
when  the  word  is  pronounced.  Some  uniform  mechanical 
noise,  as  the  sound  of  a  pencil  struck  on  wood,  makes  a  satis- 
factory signal.  The  customary  word  "ready,"  pronounced 
in  loud  tones,  may  be  used;  but  this  uece>sitales  an  adjust* 
ment  of  the  vocal  orgaus  far  conversational  speech  just  before 
each  whispered  test  word,  and  is  likely  to  intertere  with  uni- 
form intensity  tn  the  latter.  The  signal  should  be  repeated 
lo  indicate  that  the  word  has  Iwen  .spoken. 

3-  In  testing  the  heariug  for  one  ear,  this  ear  is  turned 
toward  the  examiner  and  the  other  ear  clo-sed.  This  can  be 
most  conveniently  accomplished  by  pressing  the  tragus  with 
the  finger  against  the  mouth  of  the  meatus.  Or.  stoppers  may 
be  employed:  Wolf  used  a  rubber  stopper;  Poliizer,  the  moist- 
ened finger  in  the  meatus,  or  an  olive-shaped  obturator ;  and 
Titchener  recommends  the  cap-shaped  rubber  eraser  (found  on 
many  lead  pencils) .  Slled  with  laboratory  was  before  using. 
Small  corks  softened  with  vaseline  are  also  quite  satisfactory. 
When  loud  wards  are  spoken  directly  before  a  diseased  ear  in 
hard- hearing  tests,  one  must  be  sure,  when  words  are  heard, 
that  the  ear  on  the  other  side  is  not  functioning  despite  its  clo- 
ftuxe.  Dennett  suggested  the  check  test  of  stopping  both  ears 
and  repeating  the  words  t)cfure  the  diseased  ear.  If  words  are 
still  heard,  the  results  of  the  preceding  tests  are  unreliable,  as 
the  perception  in  both  tests  was  doubtless  mediated  by  the 
other  ear;  if  words  arc  not  heard  with  both  ears  closed,  the 
former  test  of  the  diseased  ear  was  reliable 

4-  The  subject  must  not  see  the  lips  of  the  examiner  in  the 
tests,  as  slightly  deaf  persons  often  unconsciously  "read  the 
lips."  In  tests  of  nne  ear,  the  subject  sits  sidewise  to  the  ex- 
aminer and  his  position  in  part  guards  against  this  error.  It 
i*  safer  to  have  the  eyes  closed  or  shielded;  the  mouth  should 
be  closed  through  the  tests,  as  the  intensity  of  sound  varies 
according  as  the  mouth  is  open  or  closed.     Such  precautions 
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abould  be  observed  constaotly.     Any  intermission  ioterferes 
with  regular  attention. 

5.  Wiih  children,  special  care  is  necessary.  As  suggested 
above,  conversation  about  the  test  and  friendly  treatment  will 
assist  in  putting  them  at  ease.  If  inattention  and  restlessness 
intervene,  the  tests  should  be  stopped  and  resumed  later. 

6.  As  far  as  possible,  variations  iu  the  voifce  of  the  exam- 
iner must  be  avoided.  An  approximate!)' e%'eu  intensity  may 
be  secured  by  always  pronouncing  test  words  with  the  residue 
of  air  in  the  lungs  after  the  normal  expiration  (Bezold).  If 
the  test  words  are  given  successively,  there  may  be  interpolated 
after  each  word  a  definite  number  of  breathings,  three  or  fbitr, 
the  followiiii;  word  being  pronounced  after  the  last  expiratioa 
in  the  group  of  breathings.  Regard  must  also  be  paid  to 
securing  uniform  tempo  and  distinct  articulation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  rule  out  differences  in  clang-tint  between  different 
voices.  The  variations  in  the  individual  voice  may  be  largely 
obviated  by  the  precautious  suggested,  and  with  practice  it 
attains  a  closer  approximation  to  uuifornuty. 

7.  It  is  geuci^ly  desirable  to  examine  each  ear  separately 
and  then  to  test  binaural  hearing.  The  binaural  range  (a)  is 
often  unrelated  to  those  of  the  ears  functioning  separately;  and 
(A)  it  is  precisely  this  rauge  which  is  of  importance  in  daily 
life.  In  the  binaural  test,  the  sutrject  faces  the  examiner  and 
closes  his  e>'es. 

8.  The  testing  room  for  whisper  speech  should  have  a  range 
of  30  m..  if  possible.  Tests  may  be  made,  however,  with  an 
extreme  range  of  only  18-20  meters,  and  with  the  second  method 
suggested  below  even  shorter  ranges  are  satisfactory.  The 
normal  whisper  range  given  by  various  investigators,  varies 
from  17-41  m.*  These  different  values  are  doubtless  ascribable 
to  the  use  of  whispers  of  difEereni  intensities,  and  to  the  vary- 
ing acoustic  conditions  in  the  various  tests.  The  acoustical 
error  might  be  obviated  by  making  tests  in  the  open  air;  but 
such  testing  is  not  commonly  practicable.  By  performing  tests 
in  rooms  of  average  oblong  shape,  and  noting  dimeusii>ns  and 
other  matters  uf  acoustical  importance,  as  disturbing  noises,  in- 
vestigators will  add  to  the  comparability  of  their  results.  Be- 
zold found  that  bright  sunlight  streaming  from  a  window  across 
his  testing  room  changed  its  acoustic  properties.  The  room 
should  be  kept  free  from  noise  within  and  without     Uniformity 


'The  (oltowing  rxnges  hare  been  giTCn  aA  normft  hj  tbHohs  investi- 
RBtors :  HBTtmum  and  Stebanmanii.  25-26  m.  in  a  (jaiet  room  attil  20  m. 
in  a  Tooiii  <li4tnrt>r<1  hy  the  noiMof  the  Hny:  O.  Wolf,  mm,;  Chimani, 
with  Boldietit,  31  m.  (Tolitxer,  op.  cH.,  116  )  P.  BexoUl,  in  his  test* 
of  school  children,  17-20  m;  Matte  aud  Schultes,  testing  tioldlers  with 
a  mcdtnm  strong  whisper,  35-40  m.;  Zeitif.  Pttys.  u.  Psych.,  xtI.  30B. 
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should  be  obserred  u  to  position  of  large  pieces  of  furniture, 
opened  and  dosed  windows  and  doors,  and  other  conditions 
afiecting  sound  reflection.  Tests  for  conversational  speech  re- 
qntre  a  range  three  limes  that  for  whisper-speech  (Bezold),  and 
30  a  minimnni  space  of  perhaps  50  m.  A  range-line  should  he 
chalked  on  the  Boor  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  dimension 
of  the  room,  passing  through  the  center  and  scaled  to  meter 
and  half-meter  divisions.  It  may  be  supplemented,  if  necessary, 
by  a  meter  stick  for  short  ranges  in  hard-hearing.  The  ex- 
aminer, in  working  up  and  down  the  range,  should  always 
Cace  the  subject  squarely  as  he  pronounces  test  words.  The 
subject  will  have  a  constant  posilioD  at  the  end  of  the  range- 
line,  where  be  should  be  seated  comfortably.  If  the  testing  is 
by  groups,  the  individuals  may  be  seated  along  an  arc  of  t5  m. 
radiu.s  cutting  the  range  at  right  angles. 

ArtuaJ  Performafue  of  Tests.  If  a  group  of  subjects  are  to  be 
examined,  rough  preliminary*  tests  may  be  made  by  pronoun- 
dog  number-words  at  various  ranges,  on  the  results  of  which 
the  group  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sub-groups,  each 
containing  persons  of  about  the  same  grade  of  acuity  of  hear- 
ing. This  will  facilitate  the  actual  testing.  The  precautious 
already  suggested  are  to  be  observed:  familiarity  with  the 
speaker's  voice  and  with  whisper-speech,  closure  of  the  ear 
not  under  test,  closing  of  subject's  eyes  and  mouth,  attention 
secured  by  the  warning  signal  just  before  the  test-word,  uni- 
formity in  the  examiner's  voice,  and  constant  acoustical  condi- 
tions in  the  testing  room.  With  the  individual  or  group  seated 
at  the  end  of  the  range- line,  the  examiner  pronounces  success- 
ively in  whisper -speech  a  series  of  teu  number-words,  at  each 
of  the  ranges  selected,  following  this  procedure  :  The  warning 
signal,  or  "rap,"  is  given,  followed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
next  breath  .by  the  first  test  word,  which  is  pronounced  with 
the  residual  air  in  the  lungs.  It  is  followed  by  a  second  warn- 
ing "rap,"  signifying  to  the  subject  that  the  word  has  been 
pronounced  and  that  he  may  now  open  his  eyes  and  write  down 
the  numerical  symbol  of  the  word  heard,  e.  g. ,  33  or  9.     If  he 

has  heard  nothing,  he  indicates  this  fact  by  a  dash  ( ). 

Meantime,  the  examiner  interpolates  three  complete  breaths 
and  then  gives  the  warning  signal  preparatory  to  the  second 
test-word.  At  the  signal,  the  subject  closes  his  eyes  and  sits 
at  attention  until  the  examiner  at  the  end  of  the  next  breath 
gives  the  second  test-word,  indicating  its  conclusion  by  another 
signal.  Thns  there  follow  succes.sively :  three  complete  breath- 
ings, the  preparatory  signal,  the  test-word  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  next  breath,  the  concluding  signal,  and  so  on  through  the 
series  of  ten  words.  This  is  the  general  procedure  in  the  tests. 
A  farther  statement  must  be  made  of  two  methods,  either  of 
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which  may  be  followed  id  the  tests  :  ( t )  the  common  method 
of  measuring  auditory  aoiity  by  the  extreme  range  o(  accurate 
hearing;  (2)  the  anihor's  method  of  m«a.snriDg  acuitv  in  terms 
of  degree  of  accuracy  of  hearing  at  some  constant  range  or 
ranges. 

Method  of  Exireme  Rangei.  \\\  this  method  the  examiner 
makes  rough  preliminan,'  tests  with  a  few  whispered  number- 
words  to  determine  the  subject's  approximate  extreme  range. 
Aq  accurate  determination  of  the  audible  range  is  then  made 
by  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  range-line  3-4  meters  beyond 
this  approximate  range  and  moving  in  by  meter  or  half-mcter 
intervals,  giving  a  series  often  test-words  at  each  point.  The 
point  at  which  the  subject  hears  correctly  some  arbitrary  part, 
say  80%,  of  the  list  of  ten  words,  is  regarded  as  the  indi\id- 
nal's  extreme  range.  The  average  of  the  ranges  of  all  the 
individuals  tested  under  the  same  cncditions  \s  the  normal 
taoge.  The  individual's  audilor>-  acuity  is  expressed  as  a  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  his  own  range  and  whose  denomiiiator 
is  the  average  or  normal  range. 

Tilt'  propriety  of  this  method  depends  on  the  assmnption  that 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  of  speech  decreases  with  approxi- 
mate regularity  as  the  distance  ^m  the  qieaker  increases. 
The  author's  experimental  use  of  speech  tests  has  led  him  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  assumption.  As  set  forth  in  the  appen* 
dix,  his  results  indicate  that  in  a  closed  room  there  is  no  regu- 
lar scale  of  decreasing  intensity  as  the  range  increases.  There 
is  a  general  decrease  in  intensity  as  the  indoor  range  increases, 
but  the  reflection  of  sound-waves  back  and  forth  in  the  room 
makes  almost  meauingless  such  distinctions  as  that  A  beats 
80%  correctly  at  thirty  feet.  B  at  forty  feet,  and  C  at  fifly  feet. 
It  may  happen,  as  it  did  in  the  author's  work,  that  it  is  para- 
doxically easier  to  hear  words  in  the  particular  room  at  fifty 
feet  thau  at  forty  feet.  The  existence  of  this  source  of  error 
throws  no  little  doubt,  in  the  author's  opinion,  upon  the  work 
which  has  heretofore  been  done  in  speech  tests.  Further  ex- 
perimental testing  is  needed  before  final  conclusions  cm  be 
stated  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  above  method  is  uust- 
worthy.  Meantime,  the  following  second  method  of  procedure 
is  advanced  with  the  design  of  avoiding  the  ermr  due  torefiec- 
tion  of  sotind-wavcs,  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  above 
method. 

Mttkfid  of  Degree  0/  Acdtrtujr,  In  this  method,  one,  two,  or 
more,  constant  ranges  are  selected  according  to  the  testing  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  examiner.  If  a  single  range  is  used,  it 
should  be  00  the  border  line  of  difficult  hearing;  if  three  ranges 
are  chosen,  one  may  be  at  easy  hearing  distance,  one  at  a  mod- 
erately difficult  distance,  and  one  at  a  quite  difficult  distance. 
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All  ten  testing  lists,  i.  e.y  the  whole  hundred  testing  words, 
are  then  spoken  at  the  single  range;  or  if  more  than  oiie  range  is 
used,  the  words  arc  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  or 
three  ranges.  Each  individual  is  examined  with  the  loo  words, 
and  his  results  are  compuied  as  to  the  percentage  of  accurate 
audition.  The  norm  is  taken  as  the  average  of  al!  the  individ- 
ual percentages;  and  each  individual's  audition  is  then  ex- 
pressed as  a  fraction  of  this  norm.  If  time  is  valuable,  the  test 
may  be  shortened  to  fifty  words  or  even  less,  Ifspace  is  re- 
stricted, the  range  may  be  shortened  by  the  use  of  screens  to 
out  off  the  sound-waves  and  so  reduce  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds.  This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  examiner 
takiug  bis  position  iu  an  adjoining  room  with  the  connecting 
door  open.  It  is  necessary  with  this  method,  and  especially  so 
with  artificially  shortened  ranges,  that  the  exnminer  and  the 
subject  keep  certain  constant  positions,  even  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  bead,  throughout  the  entire  series  of  tests. 

The  advantage  of  this  second  method  lies  in  its  freedom  from 
the  errors  due  to  tbe  reflection  of  sound-waves.  With  the 
examiner  and  subject  in  certain  definite  positions  at  a  certain 
constant  range,  or  ranges,  the  acoustical  ccnditions  remain  uni- 
fijTm  throughout  the  tests;  and  if  A  hears  80%  accurately  and 
B  60%  accurately,  it  may  be  concluded  with  apparent  certainty 
that  A' s  hearing  Ls  more  acute  than  B's.  If  tbe  average  ac- 
curacy of  all  persons  tested,  moreover,  is  70%,  A  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  super-normal  acuity,  and  }i  as  of  sub-normal 
acuit>'.  The  theoretical  superiority  of  this  method  is  supple- 
mented, too,  by  certain  experimental  results  which,  while  not 
furaisbing  final  proof,  do  in  certain  instances  point  toward  the 
correctness  of  this  method.     These  ate  given  iu  the  appendix. 

Summary  of  Speech  Tests.  This  discussion  of  speech  t«sls 
has  urged  their  importance  as  the  only  unequivocal  mea.'^ure  of 
the  ability  to  hear  speech.  An  analysis  of  speech  into  its  ele- 
ments (following  Wolf),  and  an  examination  of  the  appercep- 
tive conditions  of  audition,  furnished  the  criteria  by  which  the 
material  for  speech- tests  was  selected.  Judged  by  thesecriteria, 
number-words  were  found  to  recommend  tliemselves  fur  use  in 
tests.  Ten  comparable  and  equivalent  lists  of  ten  number- 
words  each  were  selected.  The  general  conditions  of  conduct- 
ing speech  tests  were  given,  followed  by  a  statement  of  two 
methods  of  testing :  the  first,  the  common  method  of  measuring 
the  individual's  acuity  iu  terms  of  his  extreme  range  of  audi- 
tion; ihc  second,  a  proposed  method  of  pronouncing  all  the 
test-words  al  one  or  more  common  constant  ranges,  and  deter- 
mining the  individual's  acuity  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
accurac>*  of  audition. 
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B.     Tests  of  Acuity  of  H faring  with  Tones  and  Noises, 

While  speech  tests  alone  measure  unequivocally  the  ability 
to  hear  speech  and,  therefore,  are  to  be  employed,  if  possible,  to 
detennine  acuity  of  hearing,  limitations  of  spac«  and  other 
difficulties  of  uising  speech  tests  will  often  require  the  employ- 
ment of  teiits  with  mechaaically  produced  sounds.  Reserving 
for  a  later  section  those  methods  which  have  their  particular 
significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  aural  dieases.  we  will  consider 
here,  I,  the  four  chief  methods  of  testing  acuity  of  hearing 
with  mechanical  sounds,- — (a)  with  the  watch,  (A)  acoumeter, 
(c)  audiometer  and  other  electrical  devices,  and  {d)  with  forks ; 
II,  the  tests  of  the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  tonal  audibility. 

/  Tests  of  Acuity  of  Hearing .  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  in- 
dividuals vary  in  sharpness  of  hearing.  Hard-hearing  is  au 
almost  invariable  Rccompaniment  of  old  age,'  and  many  indi- 
viduals, young  and  old,  have  sub-normal  keenness  of  hearing 
through  inoate  couditious,  or  as  a  result  of  disease.  The  dis- 
turbance ordinarily  manifests  itself  ill  difficulty  in  conversation, 
though,  if  the  deficiency  is  slight,  the  person  affected  iind  his 
friends  may  alike  he  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  detection 
of  such  cases  is  particularly  important  in  the  public  schools, 
where  pupils  who  are  regarded  as  stupid  are  often  only  hard 
of  hearing,  and  could  be  properly  provided  for  by  advantageous 
seating  and  other  special  attention,  were  the  real  nature  of 
their  trouble  understood.  Tests  of  auditorj*  acuity  should  also 
be  applied  to  railroad  men,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators, 
the  police,  soldiers,  and  all  individuals  in  public  or  private  ser- 
vice of  a  nature  that  demands  accurate  auditiou.  lu  part, 
speech  tests  can  be  used  for  the  purpose ;  but  tests  more  cou- 
veuieut  of  application  are  ofien  demanded,  even  if  their  results 
arc  not  so  unt-quivocal.  Further,  tests  of  finer  adjustment 
than  speech  tests  are  needed  to  delect  slight  reductions  in 
Bcuity  of  hearing  or  slight  improvement  iu  cases  under  treat- 
ment.* The  tests  with  mechanical  tones  and  uoises  meet  these 
requirements.     We  shall  consider  several  such  tests  iu  order. 

A.  Waifk  Test.  This  has  long  been  the  most  common  test 
of  hearing  and  is  still  the  one  most  frequently  used  in  medical 
practice.  The  objectious  to  the  watch  lest  have  akcady  been 
partly  set  forth  in  Ircaling  speech  tests.     Its  results  are  not  a 

'  Bezolil'a  rtaaltsKive  K  conipATisoD  of  hearing  ia   school-children, 

and  in  persona  over  fifty  yesis  of  age,  as  follows:  46.5%  of  the  tchoot- 

Ichtldren  exituiined  had  n  rftnge  for  whispcT>spcech  of  16  m.  or  more; 

honl;  iS-STX  of  persons  fifty  to  sixty  years  qM   bud  %  mnee  of  8  m.  or 

IxDOre,  and  only  6.7%  of  thoas  from   aizty  to  seventy  had  this  range. 

^2?ot  only  la  there  ■  decrease  in  acuity  lu  old  age.  but  the  decrease 

■^mea  relatively  more  ritpid  oa  it  proceeds.    FunJti.  Priif.,  tS3-lj4. 

♦ler:  op.  Hi.,  no. 
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reliable  indication  of  the  capacity  to  perceive  speech;  its 
sounds  are  a  series  of  equidistant  tones  (Wolf)  and  so  give  rijse 
to  a  perception  of  rhythm,  not  of  simple  sound  ;  its  ticking  is 
so  familiar  that  illusions  of  hearing  are  very  frequent,  i.  r..  the 
subject  imagines  he  hears  the  watch  and  reports  it  as  heard 
evea  when  it  is  beyond  range;  watches  vary  in  the  quality 
and  intensity  of  their  sounds,  and  hence  results  are  not  directly 
comparable.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  waTch  ii  always  at  hand 
and  convenient  to  employ,  and  the  procedure  can  be  so  arranged 
■s  to  resolve,  in  part,  the  objections  just  stated.  Nevcrthe- 
lesfi,  the  objections  &taud  iu  part,  and  the  writer  recommends 
Strongly  that  the  watch  be  used  only  in  cases  where  more 
acctirale  and  standardized  instruments  cannot  be  secured." 

The  procedure  for  watch  lests  consists  essentially  in  deter- 
mining the  last  point  at  which  the  ticking  can  be  heard  as  the 
watch  is  carried  out  from  the  ear;  then,  after  passing  beyond 
the  audible  range,  the  watch  is  brought  in  toward  the  car  until 
again  heard;  the  average  of  the  two  distances  at  which  it  is 
just  heard  is  the  range  for  the  ear  tested.  The  details  of  pro- 
cedure may  be  stated  as  fnUows  : 

I.  A  range  should  be  chalked  on  the  floor  9-10  metent  long,  marked 
with  half-meter  vuh-divisionti  (rom  the  one-meter  point  on.  The  meter 
sticlt  it<iel(  sIiouUI  he  used  for  distances  leM  lliaa  &  meter,  \>c\ag  beld 
(or  this  purpouc  at  riHht  angles  lo  the  ear,  and  the  watch  moved  aloog 
it.  The  range  »houln  rxtciid  nlonjj  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  aa  In 
the  apeech  te«ts,  the  untjiect  shoii)<l  he  aeated. 

3.  The  subjeci'a  eye*  »hould  be  kept  cloaed,  or  better,  covered  with 
a  blind.  If  he  carries  n  n-Atrh,  it  uiu»t  be  laid  aside.  Quiet  must  be 
obaerTcd  witbia  and  ahuut  thr  rrKiin. 

3.  The  watch  tbould  be  carried  out  along  a  Hoe  at  tbe  level  of  the 
car  and  a  little  (nrward  of  a  line  p«asln^  through  tbe  two  ear*.  It 
■boald  always  be  held  in  the  aame  relative  poaition,  preferably  with 
H*  face  toward  the  ear  tested. 

4.  Teats  shonid  be  made  at  the  half-meter  points  along  tbe  range 
till  a  poiut  is  reache<l  at  which  tbe  ticking  ■<  »■>  lonKer  heard.  The 
procedure  is  then  reversed,  aod  the  wnich  brought  in  by  stages,  until 
again  heard.  The  averat^e  of  the  two  values  is  the  range  for  the  car 
tested. 

'P.  Bctold  states  folly  the  objections  to  the  watch  in  Archives  0/ 
Olotogy.  XT,  18S6,  79;  and  on  p.  9  of  Das  kindl.  GthSrorgan  gives 
comparative  results  showing  the  discrepancies  between  watcb,  acou- 
metcr  and  speech  tests.  The  acoumeter  and  voice  agree  better  than 
the  watch  and  voice.     Cf.  Tafel  I,  opp.  p.  94.  op.  cH. 

■Cattcll  and  Parrand  used  tbe  stop-watcb  {Psych.  Rfv.,  \\i,  635). 
ft  is  also  reoommeuded  by  the  Committee  on  TcstsfiAii/..  iv.  134). 
An  ordinary  waicli,  however,  will  serve  as  well  if  a  stop-watch  is  not 
at  hand.  Stop-watches  bflve  been  suggested  by  some  with  the  method 
of  stopping  and  starting  the  watch  and  requiring  the  subject  to  tell 
bow  many  times  he  bears  the  watch  Koing.  The  click  made  In  start- 
ing and  slopping  most  stop-watches  is  so  loud,  however,  that  the 
method  is  useless.  This  method  can  be  used  with  an  ordiuary  watch 
by  covering  and  oncoverlag  k  in  thehaoda. 
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^ *****  should  be  cmmmUj  interpolated,  especially  with 
i^^  -^**y  l"g  the  wMrilwithUie  two  hands  aud  tbcn  asking 
iIMm.    ThU  will  ducleafe  JP— mj  jndgmenta. 

«  f«t  iw  to  be  usaed  aefamtelj,  the  other  being  meantime 
_  chMcd. 
*--  ^JJ*^"***'  range  aaM  W  determined  for  the  particolar  watch 
ij  .ThU  can  be  takes  •>  Ac  arerage  of  a  large  namber  ofindiTid- 
^Werminailoni.  aadwgl^MywnhdiBcrent  watches.  TUc  hearing 
■y  Ol  an  ftuiiitoey  *■■■  »■  then  expreuM'd  as  a  fraction,  whose 
wtwii ralor  ta  jf  rm^ge. MJ  w>osc  denoniinatur  is  the  normal  range; 
<^  /■•  <■  III*  avcrqfe  nafe  ■  1 «. aa<)  A's  led  ear  has  a  range  of  i.s  m., 
naacuity  U  ^  mcSbL  KKproMd  in  sneh  a  wav,  tbe  resulUof  differ- 
VQl  inveatigauNs  m^tSBtnat  watclie*  can  be  compared. 

^<  Aenmmttrr  THtt.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  watch  as  a 
mmu  of  testiat  ^^  !V>Iitzer  to  invent  a  small  itisirument,  the 
Bcoumeter,  vUek CDokl  be  used  as  a  .substitute.'  It  consists 
of  a  small  fltad  cyliBder  Casteiie<l  at  riglu  angles  into  a  hard- 
rabbo*  oprigte,  iriCh  ■  percussion  hammer  which  can  be  raised 
ft  mai— —  ^^mmf^  mt\A  allowcd  to  fall  Tipoii  the  cylinder.  This 
ghrcaa  Mae  (<:*}.  aniform  in  pitch  and  intensity.  The  instru- 
inait  as  iJMUibu!  b  arranged  for  air-couducttou.  It  is  also 
froriiui  wkk  a  metal  dix  which  can  be  sci  directly  against 
the  te^oiBl  booe.  mastoid  process,  or  other  parts  of  the  skull. 
if  it  is  ^eaittd  to  test  bearing  with  bone  conduction.  The 
gcDeral  (voccdnre  with  tbe  acoumeter,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
uiwiii  i1  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  tbe  watch  test,  and  io 
irsts.  reference  should  be  bad  to  the  statemenls  given 
preceding  sections.  In  addition,  the  following  points 
be  obaerved 

A  Urge  nrout  win  Iw  needed  for  testing,  for  the  iostrumeut  has  a 
il  range  of  15  m  ,  which  extends  for  verr  keen  cars  to  30  m.  or 
The  acoumeter  must  always  be  held  pcrpeudioulsr  in  giving 
slimslua.  The  "ready"  aigcal  is  given  before  each  test,  and 
arotdcd  hv  allowing  a  short  intcrvat  between  snccessire  tests, 
siting  (lie  IcuKtb  of  a  scries.  The  aclual  proce-lnrc,  in  tbe  rc- 
Ing  series,  consisis  of  giving  a  rarying  namber  of  acoumeter  tonea 
(I.  *.  Jt»'  4)  "t  I*"'  successive  points  011  the  range,  10  m.,  10.5  m..  etc. 
Tb§  sabjcei  each  time  reports  the  number  of  tones  he  hears.  The  re- 
MlUag  range  is  that  at  which  he  last  reports  correctly  the  nnuitwr  of 
tdaeagfren.  The  approximating  series  is  made  iu  a  similar  way.  by 
•lartiui;  at  a  point  at  which  tbe  ooiinds  are  inaudible  Tbe  ranice  at 
fivhieh  there  is  the  first  accarate  report  of  the  number  of  tones  given, 
the  ap|>[oxluiatinur«nge.  The  two  are  averaged  for  the  range  of 
t  ear  under  test-  The  normal  rauge  is  taken  aa  tbe  average  of  the 
rioiis  tiiitlviihial  raiigea,  as  with  the  watch,  and  the  acuity  of  an  ia- 
llvidiinl  ear  1*  rxprraaetl  as  a  fraction  who^e  numerator  is  tbe  range 
>r  liie  paiticular  ear,  and  whose  denominator  i>  the  average  range ; 
tHa  |b«  rvsulia  of  varions  investigator*  are  made  comparable.' 


Ifc 


lltier;  t>^.  cit.,  107-8. 

lll»ct  and  other*  give  the  normal  aronmeter  range  as  15  m. 
Id's  te*iilla  t  /Ml  iimji.  GthSr^rgan,  -J)  indicate  a  normal  range 
lor  17  Ui.     I'hls  emphniiiestbeoeccMityofcoaipntiug  the  normal 
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The  acoumeter  gives  a  more  reliable  measure  of  relative 
acuity  for  hearing  speech,  than  does  the  watch.'  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  recommeoded  iu&tead  of  the  watch.  Its  range  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  for  whisper-speech,  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  uo  advantage  over  speech  tests  in  the  space  re- 
quired for  its  cmpliiytnent  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ranges  of  hearing  with  the  watch,  acoumeter,  audiometer, 
etc.,  have  no  psychological  .stgniBcance,  and  are  not  to  b«  con* 
fiued  with  psychophysical  limeiis. 

C.  The  AudiomtUr  and  other  Electrical  Devices,  Many  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  electrical  devices  as  testiug  in- 
struments. The  general  plan  lias  betn  to  nse  a  telephone  click 
which  will  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  amount  of  electric 
energy  employed  in  producing  it.  The  amount  of  current  so 
used  has  been  varied  by  a  stiding  induction  coil,  or  by  adjusta- 
ble re-sistance,  and  admits,  of  amrsc.  of  ready  measurement. 
This,  in  turn,  evaluates  the  intensity  ol  the  sound  produced. 
Hughes  and  Boudet,  Hartmann,  Blyth,  Koertiog,  Urbant- 
schitsch,  Preycr  and  others  have  devised  and  used  various 
instruments  of  this  sort.*  Politzer  makes  the  general  objection 
that  such  instruments  do  uot  provide  accurate  measurement  of 
sound  intensity.  This  difficulty  is  apparently  re.solved  in  an 
audiometer  recently  devised  by  Seashore.' 

litis  iii»lruaieDt  jjives  a  double  telcpbonc  click,  wbo^e  iatcnsity  caa 
be  varied  ttirougb  forty  ata^ca  which  are  approximately  equal  iu  con- 
•ciousucss.  The  iustrumcat  includes  a  dry  batlcry,  primary  coil,  vari- 
■blv  reaisiance  coil,  variable  ^ecoadary  coil,  and  a  galvaDotneter,  with 
necesMry  switches  and  wire*  leadiDg  to  a  tclcphanc  receiver.  The 
primary  cutienl,  by  means  of  the  vaiiable  resiataDce,  can  be  adjuated 
to  reinaiu  at  a  ceitaiu  coostant  amount.  The  iodticed  current  tnay  tw 
Tsried  in  intensity  through  the  forty  steps,  which  furnish  a  mcasora 
of  the  iuteusity  of  tbe  click  ijiren  in  Ihc  receiver  on  making  a  ad  brcak> 
ing  this  carT«Dt.  This  JDSLramcut  can  be  used  with  limited  floor 
■pace,  and  outside  noises  give  less  disturbance  thnn  with  most  tcuiine 
methods.  Ad  asceadintJ  and  a  desccudini;  series  of  teste  are  made,  ana 
the  results  ateraged.  Check  tests  sbQula  be  inserted,  especially  wbco 
near  the  liroen  of  bearing,  by  giviuK  the  "rcaily  "  signal  and  then 
OiDitling  the  stimulus.  The  two  sounds  produced  by  the  Seashore 
asdiometer  are  not,  at  least  not  alwava,  alike  in  qualitv-  This  objcc- 
timable  feature  could  doubtless  be  ctimiutited  by  a  modification  of  the 
apparatua.  The  results  are  in  terms  of  ihc  arbitrary  kcmIc  oi  forty 
Steps  in  intensity;  but  tbey  can  be  trausposcd  iuto  a  more  comparable 

(•▼enge)  range  (or  the  particular  instrnuieut  used,  aud  the  [^articular 
conditions  ot  each  test.  Politzcr  calls  attention  (109)  to  variations  in 
indiTiduat  results  on  difiercnl  days,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and 
noder  different  physical  aud  meuul  conditions  (fatigue,  anxiety,  inat- 
tcntton,  etc.}.  These  facts  should  be  remembered  in  employing  the 
ocoometcr,  aod,  indeed,  in  all  testing. 

*Poliue»:  op,  cit.,  109;  Bezold  :  op.  cit..  Tafel  I,  opp.  p.  94. 

■Grubet :  I?iua.^eioftheEar,\yi\  Poliiter:  of,  «/.,  Iio. 

•For  a  full  deacriptiou,  see  t'ttiv,  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych.,  n, 
158.    This  loatrumetit  is  sold  by  the  Chicago  Laboratory  Supply  Co. 
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•»d  {Birlllpble  form  by  writiag  them  ns  (ractlonft  of  the  uormal  (aver> 

£)  n^alt  eivcn  by  all  the  indivtdtiala  tnttcil.'  The  audtouieter  U 
I  ■rrmugea  to  kivk  m  toDxI  etiinulus.  The  tone  may  be  varied  and 
MMMnared.  Seaahore  says,  in  the  same  way  as  the  noiae  stimulus. 
TW  aBthoi  haa  uot  had  au  oppottunity  to  tot  the  audiometer  ia 
practical  work. 

D.  Amity  Tests  with  Forks.  The  tuning  fork  is  not  adapted 
for  «ctitiy  tests  based  on  the  di.stance  at  which  a  toae  can  be 
beard,  sioce  the  tone  given  by  a  fork  »ound$  &rst  at  a  high  in- 
tensity and  then  graduaHy  "dies off;"  when  6rst  struck,  ac- 
ci>rdingly,  it  can  be  beard  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  moment 
later  when  its  tone  has  partially  rung  off.  Van  Conta"  pro- 
posed a  temporal  methwl  for  forks  which  compares  the  ring- 
ug-off  time  for  the  ear  under  test  with  that  for  another  ear 
used  as  a  standard.  It  is  based  on  the  tact  that  the  greater  the 
acuity  of  bearing,  the  longer  ibe  tone  wilt  be  heard. 

A  Inning  fork  ^cO  is  atruck  and  brought  before  the  e«r  to  be  tested 
and  when  tio  lonijcr  heard,  is  transferred  to  the  ezainfneT's  ear  and 
the  time  it  continues  to  sound  noted.  If  uecGs.<iar>-  the  procedure  ia 
reversed  :  the  fork  Is  placed  ficat  before  the  examiner's  ear,  and  then 
before  the  ear  nndcr  tent.  The  obvious  error  in  the  variable  time  con- 
aanicd  in  transferrin);  the  furk  is  avoided  hv  TTrbant.ichltarh,  who  use* 
a  T-shapcd  tube  with  one  branch  in  the  Mibjcct'a  and  one  in  the  exam- 
iner's car.  Thi-  (<irk  is  held  before  the  (rc«  end  of  the  tube.  By  the 
use  of  two  etop-wQtchcs  carhperson  can  indicate  accurately  the  Icnglb 
of  time  tlic  tone  is  heard  There  rematuit  the  error  due  to  varying 
initial  intensities  of  the  tone,  which  can  be  reduced,  but  not  elimi- 
nated, bjr  care  in  striking  the  fork.  This  teat  ohvioualy  has  a  limited 
application. 

//.  Tests  of  Upper  and  Lower  Limits  of  Hearing.  Tonal 
sensations  are  evoked  by  the  impact  of  periodic  sound-waves 
upon  the  organ  of  hearing.  Air  waves  of  less  than  a  certain 
minimal  frequency  do  not  produce  a  tonal  sen-sation;  similarly, 
air  waves  of  more  than  a  certain  maxima!  freijuenc\'  do  not 
give  rise  to  tones.  We  shall  consider  tests  measuring  the  in- 
dividual's ujuwr  and  lower  limits  of  tonal  sensation.  Such 
tests  cannot  pretend  to  the  nicety  of  method  or  accuracy  of  re- 
8uU.<i  aimed  at  in  p.sychological  detcrmi nations.  It  is  possible. 
however,  to  make  rapid  approximate  meai^urements  which  will 
re\'eal  individual  \-ariation  in  the»e  capacities. 

A.  The  LoTtfer  Limit  of  Tonal  Sensation.  Two  difitinct 
paths  have  been  followed  in  determinations  of  the  lower  limen  : 
It  has  been  approached  by  trained  inve«.tigatorH  with  .skilled 
obscr%*ers,  and  all  the  niceties  of  scientific  method;  so  we  have 

'  Child  Study  Report,  No.  i,  189^-1900.  Chit^o  Pubiie  SeAaois, 
givea  results  from  testitii;  5,706  pupils  with  the  nndionieter.  C/.  pp. 
Sa  S.  See  also  Some  /Results  oj  Hearing-Tests  0/  Chicago  School 
ChUdrVH.  D.  P.  MacHillan,  Medidue,  April,  x^f>i. 

*Archiv/.  OhrtMheitk.,  I,  107. 
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the  work  of  Helniholtz,  Wandt,  Preyer,  Apponn.  and  others 
who  have  secured  results  varyiug  from  8  to  a8  vibrfttions  u 
the  lowest  audible  tone.*  Measurement  of  the  lower  limen  has 
also  been  used  in  otological  practice  and  in  tests  by  Bezold, 
Zwaardemaker^  and  others,  upon  patients  and  other  ]M.>n>ons 
who  are  wilhoai  training  in  scienti6c  abser\'ation,  and  who 
present  all  extremes  of  general  intelligence.  Our  proposed 
test  plainly  falls  in  with  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  class. 
Of  the  instruiueots  used  in  lower  limiual  determiuatious.  the 
lamella  and  the  wire  forks  are  the  most  practicable  for  wide- 
spread use  in  tests.  Testing  methods  will  be  stated  for  these 
two  instruments, 

(a)  The  lamella  consists  of  a  long,  thin,  steel  blade.  420  mm. 
by  la  mm.  by  i  mm.,  with  a  metal  disc  at  its  upper  end.  It  is 
clamped  in  a  woodeu  vise  which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  a  table. 
The  lamella  has  a  .scak  marked  along  one  face  showing  the 
point  to  which  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  vise  to  give  4,  6,  8, 
10,  ....  24  vibrations  per  second.  When  clamped  in 
position  at  the  desired  point  011  its  scale,  it  is  put  into  vibration 
by  springing  it  from  a  position  of  equilibriiiw  with  the  Soger. 
Thus  sound  waves  of  Irom  4  to  24  vibrations  a  second  can  be 
produced.  Overtones  are  eliminated  by  adjusting  a  band  of 
doth  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  blade. 

There  «re  two  soarccp  of  error,  (1)  An  error  of  ohservKtion.  The 
sub|eci  is  lilcelj  to  mietake  the  discrete  pa£f«  of  sir  at  the  lower  rates 
for  tones  (IlecoM).  Prcclicc  should  begivenwitb  k  few  prelimlnsry 
toues  at  Ihe  higher  rate"  which  are  usually  clearly  ili»tinKuiiihe'l  «• 
tooen.  Slid  iben  with  the  lowest  mte  which  will  give  discrete  puffs  of 
air;  and  the  Hatj)cct's  attention  en  lied  to  their  qnalitattve  difference. 
(II)  An  oftjeciice  error.  The  leagtlt  of  the  lainelhi  increaieH  as  the 
tone  deepens,  and  hence  the  amplitude  of  vibration  nud  llii^  iuiuustiy  of 
the  tone  increases  (Zwaardemnker).  This  cannot  hare  much  weight, 
as  the  difficulty  of  perception  increases  as  tHe  tone  deepens,  aud  the 
facility  due  to  increased  intensity  may  be  regarded  »s  an  offset  to  the 
Xreater  diflicaliy  of  pcrceptioD.  The  procemire  with  the  lamella  in- 
toIt»  the  uirual  ascending  and  dcBceoding  dclermiuatious  nud  aa 
kTera^ng  of  resnits. 

(5)  The  Appuan  wire  forks  are  made  of  wire  bent  in  the 
usual  fork  form,  and  provided  with  discs  on  tbe  ends  of  the 
prongs.  The  scries  includes  forks  differing  by  two  vibrations 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  vibrations,  and  by  eight  vibrations 
from  twenty-four  to  fifty-six  vibrations.  These  forks  present 
the  following  advantages:  approximate  freedom  from  overtones ; 

t  Helniholtz  used  organ  pipes  and  a  vibrating  monochord:  SensaitOHS 
of  Tone,  1895,  175-6.  Preyer  used  tcede  and  a  heavily  weighted  fork  : 
Die  Grcnzen  d.  TonwahmeHtHung .  Jena,  1876.  Wunoi  used  the  heavy 
fork,  the  Appunu  lamella  or  vibialiag  blade,  and  difference  tones: 
Grundsiige  d.  phys.  Psych.,  4th  ed.  I,  450;  other  investigators  have 
aaed  Appoon'fl  wire  forks. 
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tones  toud  enough  to  be  audible  ;  tbc  initial  amplitude  is  con- 
stant for  each  fork;  they  are  easily  handled,  and  present  no 
serious  dif&cuUies  for  untrained  subjects.  The  Miies  should 
be  applied  in  both  orders,  and,  aa  average  struck  between  the 
results . 

With  ihc  lamella,  Zwaardemaker  found  average  valaes  for 
the  lower  limeD  for  different  ages  at  from  lo  vibrations  to  13 
vibrations.'  Bezold,  working  with  loaded  forks  (Hdelmann's), 
uiies  a  lower  limen  of  16  vibrations,  thout;h  for  many  persons, 
be  says,  this  doubtless  lies  above  the  actual  limen.  The  gen- 
eral results  of  tests  will  probably  agree  more  closely  with 
Zwaardemaker '6  figures. 

B.  The  Upper  Limit  of  Tonai  Stnsatimt.  The  most  prac- 
ticat  instrument  for  upper  limit  tents  is  the  Gallon  graduated 
whistle.  This  was  inveuted  by  Francis  Galtou  and  has  been 
recently  improved  by  Eddmann.*  It  consists  of  a  covered 
cylindrical  organ-pipe  of  small  dimensions  with  a  small  air- 
bulb  fls  bellows.  The  pitch  of  the  whistle  is  varied  by  a 
micronu'ter  .vrcw  which  moves  a  pi<ton  up  and  down  thec>*lin- 
der,  thu><  altering  the  length  of  the  pipe.  Readings  on  the 
micrometer  scale  correspond  to  the  pitches  to  which  the  whistle 
can  be  adjusted.  A*-'  modified  by  Kdelmauu,  it  has  a  second 
micrometer  screw  which  adjusts  the  lips]|of  the  whistle  to  give 
an  optimal  tone  at  the  various  pitches.  A  schedule  accom- 
panies each  instrument  showing  the  proper  setting  of  the  two 
adjustments  for  the  pitches  witbiu  its  compass,  One  form 
covers  the  tonai  scale  from  a*  of  3,480  vibrations  to  f  of  44.- 
193  vibrations  and  above  that  to  49,000  vibrations.     A  scale  of 


*A.  Zwaardemaker :  Ztitsck  /.  Psych.  ».  Phys.,  vii,  1894.  lo.  ZwB«r> 
dcmaker  is  this  article  attempts  to  cetablJsli  a  correlation  between  in- 
creasing aKe  and  a  stiortcuiag  of  the  tonal  scale.  Tbc  average  lower 
litnlt  for  ten  to  twenty  years  is  10,10  vibrations;  for  thirty  to  forty 
years,  10.85  vthraliona;  over  siity  years,  13.95  vibrations.  Tonal  aodi- 
tioii  cxlcuds  over  vlevi-ii  octaves  in  youth,  he  conclndca,  aud  ouly  teu 
octaves  tn  old  Qge.  He  reached  tbexr  rrsiilta  wilb  tbc  lamella  anii  the 
GaltoD  whistle.  Bczold  (/««^/.  Prii/un^.  144],  using  Che  weigbted 
loilts  ai]it  tbc  whistle,  Snris  thnt  the  «hnnknge  in  much  leaa,  aud  cx- 
plainv  it  as  due  to  injuries  and  dis«as«,  rather  than  advancing  age, 

'Oetcrinlnationi  of  tbc  upper  limit  have  aUo  been  made  in  the  put 
with  t^iiiall  forks,  made  by  Appunn,  Knenlji!,  and  lEdelmann,  and  with 
Koenig's  cyllndera.  Appnnn'ii  forfca  couaisil  of  oae  serlea  of  eleven 
forks,  varvini;  by  step*  of  ;. 000  vibrations,  (rom  5,000  to  45>ooo.  and 
another  se'ricA  of  Ihirly-tbrcc  forks  from  c*  (3,408  vib.)  to  g*  C49.152 
vib.).  Discredit  has  tiern  thro«rii  uu  (tetrrtuiaHtiuiiB  with  Aiijiuna'a 
forks  through  recect  investigations  sbowinu  lartce  errors  in  their 
vibration  niarkingii.  (I-'or  siatement  of  discasaion  see  Zfilich.  f. 
Piych.  u.  Phyt.,  xxi.  141;  xxU,  129;  xxiv,  171  aud  367.)  Koenig'a 
cyliudvrs  are  of  steel.  3o  mm.  in  diameter,  and  of  varying  lenrth.  One 
set  of  ten  cylinders  eorers  the  range  from  4,096  to  ^1,768  vibrations. 
There  U  also  another  series  of  33  cylinders  coveting  tbc  same  interval. 
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intervals  by  steps  of  r.ooo  vibrations  is  also  usually  given, 
from  10,000  vibrations  to  the  upper  limit.  Zwaardcmaker 
notes  two  adv'antages  of  the  whistle:  it  is  approximately  con- 
stant in  intensity/  and  its  tone  is  prolonged  but  an  instant,  and 
BD  does  not  fatigue  the  ear.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whistle  is  simple  to  operate,  and  gives  a  tone  which  when  pres- 
ent is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  accompanying  noise. 
In  testing  with  Ihc  instrument,  an  ascending  and  descending 
determination  should  be  made  aud  averaged.  Checks  should 
be  made  on  judgments  at  the  limen,  by  interpolating  occasional 
pure  nouses  between  the  tones.  Results  may  be  expected  to 
vary  considerably;  it  should  be  remembered  that  large  differ- 
ences in  vibration  rates  at  30,000  to  50,000  vibrations  mean 
only  a  small  tonal  difference;  e.  g.,  the  interval  just  staled, 
which  comprises  20,000  vibrations,  is  only  a  major  6th.'  Per- 
ception at  the  upper  liiucn  is  very  fatiguing,  aud  series  must 
accordingly  be  limited. 


appendix. 

An  Expbximrntal  Examination  of  Spsech-Mkthods. 

We  have  given  in  the  text  what  may  be  called  the  'tradi- 
tional' method  of  testing  audition  by  means  of  speech.  This 
method,  it  will  l>e  rememlwred  (see  p.  40),  is  the;  method  of  Ex- 
treme Range  of  Hearing.  A  normal  maximal  distance  is  se- 
lected and,  on  the  basi.s  of  it,  individual  capacities  are  computed 
by  comparing  the  individual  ranges  with  the  normal  range. 
Thus,  if  the  normal  range  is  twenty  meters  aud  the  individual's 
timit  falls  at  ten  meieis,  the  individual's  capacity  is  represented 
by  some  fraction  :  e.  g.,  )4. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  correlation  of  auditory  capacity 
with  distance  will  be  valid  only  on  condition  that  distance  and 
audibility  stand  to  each  other  ic  some  simple  functional  reta- 


'K-  W.  Scriplnre:  Simdies  of  Yait  Psych.  Lab.,  II,  secured  con- 
■tant  pressarc  by  niccbaDkal  meaus.  See,  however,  Myers'  lesalts 
in  tlie  next  foot-note. 

'Bdc^mnnn  kivck  50,000  vibrstions,  or  r*.  fts  the  npper  limit; 
ScUwctidl,  <■*-/*  f4i,ooo-44,ooo  vibe.);  Zwuiraemakei,  with  persons  o( 
all  A^cs,  from  c' to ^'  (23,000  vib«.).  For  Iviclmann.  sec  Z^tlsch.  /, 
Ohrenheilk.,  «xxvi,  1900,  3^0;  SchwcmJt,  fyiUger't  Archtv,  Ixit, 
346,  Ixxri,  189.  au<l  ArcMivf.  Ohrgnheilk.,  zliz,  1;  Zwoardemaker, 
Zfiisck.  /.  I^ydt.  u.  I'kyi..  vii.  10.  Very  recent  determinations  by  C. 
S,  Myers  {Journal  of  Physiology,  I^ndoti,  sxviii,  1902,  417-435) 
throw  donbt  on  all  high  resnlta  with  tbe  Gallon  whistle.  Myers  con- 
cludes tbnt  tbc  pitch  of  the  whistle  varies  with  the  absolute  air  pres- 
sare  and  with  changes  in  air  pressure;  and  that  the  limlaal  valne  of 
50,000  vibs.  is  unreliable.  He  puts  the  timen  at  ao,ooo  to  35,000  vibra- 
tions lor  young  adults  Testa  maybe  expected  to  give  results  like 
Zwaaidemakcr's  and  Myers',  1.  €.,  about  30,000  vibs, 
JOVBN*!,— 4 
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tion.  and  further,  on  condition  that  the  sounds  used  as  test- 
words  undergo,  with  change  of  distance,  merely  a  qiiautitative, 
sot  a  qualitative,  alteration.  These  conditions  have  been 
assumed,  without  sufficient  ground,  by  the  traditional  method. 

The  obvious  way  to  test  these  assumptionH  is  hy  appeal  to 
experiment.  Two  groups  of  experiments  were,  accordingly, 
arranged  and  carried  through  in  a  manner  presently  to  he  de- 
scribed. In  the  first  group,  a  large  number  of  ranges  was  em- 
ployed as  a  preliminary  step  tu  the  bclcctiun  of  a  fiual,  maximal 
range,  as  provided  for  by  the  method.  These  experinitints 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  two  essential  conditions  just 
named  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  method  as  it  stands. 

The  second  group  had.  then,  for  its  end  the  discovery  of  a 
more  adequate  mode  of  procedure. 

1.  Preliminary  Tests  for  the  Determination  of  Extreme 
Range.  The  experiments  in  Group  I  were  conducted  in  the 
Armory  Hall  of  Cornell  University,  a  rectangular  room  40  by 
120  feet.  The  range  began  at  a  point  twenty  feet  from  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  was  laid  off  along  the  median  tine  for  a 
distance  of  eighty  feet.  The  person  giving  the  test -words  stood 
at  the  zero  point  of  the  range,  while  the  observers  took  up  tbeir 
positions,  20,  30.  40.  .  .  .  80  feci,  along  the  tine  indicated.  A 
Table  of  tests,  consisting  of  ten  series  of  ten  number-words  each, 
was  compiled.'  These  series  were  given  at  the  various  points 
along  the  liue,  and  the  subjects  %vrotc  down  the  numerical  sym- 
bols  of  the  words  so  far  as  they  were  heard.  Results  were 
computed  oo  the  basis  of  percentages  of  accuracy  in  each  series, 
part  credit  being  given  where  syllables,  and  not  whole  words, 
were  heard  correctly.  There  were  ten  obserN'ers.  They  are 
indicated  in  the  Tables  by  the  letters  A,  U,  .  .  .  .  J.' 


'These  words  (the  origi&al  Hsu  devised  by  the  writer)  were  aa  fol- 
lows: 

I.  6,  4».  87,  34,  39,  61,  94,  18.  70.  55:  It.  93,  33,  12.  75,  5,  97-  8,  69. 
47,  jo;  III.  19.38,35,60,51,86,3.98,79,45:  IV.  96.  20.41,  15,89.72, 
57.  38.  2,  65 ;  V.  13.  35,  46.  33.  7.  83.  68,  54,  73.  9o;  VI.  31.  4.  23.  14.  48. 
67.  85.  91.  53,  76;  Vn.  37.  26.  49,  8,  66,  17.  74,  58,  93.  83;  Via.  81,  22, 
n,  6,  30.  78.  64,  97.  44.  55 :  IX.  63,  43,  39,  84,  14,  56,  7.  99.  at,  77;  X.  3, 
40.  95.  36.  16,  5?.  10.  63.  34.  73- . 

Like  the  revised  lists  given  in  the  paper,  tliese  scries  nrerotnparable 
as  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  low,  medium,  and  high  coiia.inanta 
(Wolf's  classes}.  They  are  not  exactly  equivalent,  however,  in  point 
of  primary  Qumbcr-words  present  iu  each.  After  using  them  In  the 
first  part  of  the  experiments,  revised  series  (p-36),  whiob  met  precisely 
this  second  criterion  of  equiTaleuce,  were  suDstituted. 

*Thc  anbiects.  whose  assistance  the  author  takes  this  occasion  of  oe- 
kuowledRiiij(.  were  Professor  I.  M.  Beiitley  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Hainl,of  the 
DepanmenL  of  Psychology;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Waugb  and  W.  A.  Frayer, 
who  had  bad  some  training  as  observers  in  psychological  work;  and 
Messrs,  R.  W.  Palmer,  1..  B.  Palmer,  T.  B-  Faxon,  G.  L.  Genuiig,  C. 
I4.  Rand,  and  R..  O.  Marvin. 
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Table  I  pves  the  average  (percentages)  of  accuracy  for  each 
individnal  at  the  various  ranges  at  which  he  was  tested.  Each 
percentage  is  the  average  of  accuracy  for  all  the  scries  nscd 
■with  a  given  individual  and  for  a  single  distance.  The  figure 
in  parenthesis  after  the  percentages  indicates  the  number  of 
series  on  which  the  average  is  based. 

Tab«  I. 


J" 


^ 


SO 


60 


65 


JO 


75 


So 


Penon. 


97-S(a) 

65.ofi) 
83-7(3) 


■r.) 


TMmU. 
{A-tl 


V. 


87-36 


M-o(0 


7^-5(1) 
S5-o(i) 

55o(» 


75-0(3160 

Ons)  73 
■  »(4yi56 
62.sts)'56 
-'(') 17 
-7(1 
45 -2(5) 
48.7(0 
65. 0(0 
IS-4U> 


^ 


r--- 


66.14 


to.  3 


31.2 


W.7 


0(3) 
7(4; 
3(61 

5(3) 

o(0 

1(5)46 
S< ' )  60 
0(0 

510 


55-00 


9-4 


6(31 
7':3)*i->(0 

3(1) 
5(5) 
4(5' 

3(0 

6.;  6) 

o( 


43-7(0 
5»-5U) 
46.3(0 
66.3(0 
40.0(a) 

<037.5tO 
(l)»7-5(0 


I -0(6) 
'.J(S) 
i-o(6) 
'■5(a) 
!.7(3) 

33-7(2) 


0(O 


53. JO     46-70 


S-o(0 


55-4(3) 
40-0(0 
43.5(2) 
-5CO 
■5U) 

37-5(0 
300(0 

■o(i3 


3»-5(a> 
38.7(3) 


3S-50 


45- » 


35  5 


J7-30 


11-9       10.0 


lO-l 


7.6 


4-3 


8.4 


This  Table  indicates,  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  re- 
sult*, that  while  there  is  a  general  decrease  in  audibility  as  the 
distance  increases,  yet  the  decrease  is  neither  constant  nur 
noiform.  For  example,  the  percentages  fur  A  and  B  show  a 
fairly  nnifomi  decrease  through  the  middle  ranges;  but  there 
is  an  unexpected  rise  in  the  figures  at  the  So-foot  range.  This 
inequality  is  due,  apparently,  to  reflection  of  souud-waves  from 
the  farther  end  of  tile  room — a  factor  which  malces  results  at 
the  longer  rauges  of  this  particular  room  difficult  of  iuterpieta- 
tion.  The  results  indicate,  further,  that  not  only  are  the 
changes  in  intensity  of  sound  not  uniform  as  the  range  in- 
creases, but  that  over  a  considerable  middle  part  of  the  range 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  may  be  approximately  constant,  so 
that  differences  in  distance  do  not  give  corresponding  differences 
in  intensity.  See,  for  example,  the  percentages  of  C  and  G  at 
30,  40  and  50  feet;  or  of  E  at  40-65  feet. 

We  are  aware  of  the  possibility  of  error  in  these  conclusions 
due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  considered;  particularly,  since 
the  test-scries  used  in  this  part  of  the  experimental  work  lack 
perfect  equivalence.  Whatever  influence  might  arise  from 
either  of  these  sources,  however,  would  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
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averages  for  obseirers  A — I,  which  are  given  at  tne  bottom  of 
the  Table. 

The  lack  of  uniformity,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  general 
averages,  suj^gests  strongly  the  limitaiions — not  to  say  the  in- 
adequacy—of the  commonly  accepted  method  of  speech  tests — 
the  method  of  extreme  range  of  accurate  hearing.     It  shows 
that,  under  the  given  conditions,  there  is  no  simple  relation  be- 
tween length  of  range  and  the  goodness  of  hearing.     Over  and 
above  these  general  results,  tSic  tests  just  considered  throw 
some  light  upon  the  relative  case  of  perception  of  the  various 
elementary  number-words  which  make  up  our  lists.     Table  II 
shows  the  percentage  of  accurate  audition  for  each  syllable  at 
four  of  the  ranges.     The  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of , 
right  cases  (sounds  heard  conectly)  for  each  syllable  at  alldia^j 
tances.     The  total  number  of  syllable,s  recorded  was  twenty-' 
five  hundred. 

Tabu{  II. 


Kance 

30  Feet. 

50  Feet. 

65  Feet. 

80  Feet. 

All  ranges. 

Woitn  %  H.| 

WoKr>  %  R. 

Wa>D  %  K. 

WO>D    %  R. 

WoHii  %  R, 

tsl 

twcn   '96.4 



six 

87*1 

six       86.0 

six 

9a.  1 

six       ,90.4 

3Dd 

91  Jt         ,94.9: 

-t>- 

80  0 

seven  71 .1 

-ty 

66.6 

-ty      76.7 

S'A 

-ly       ,89  4! 

ciKhl 

T7  5 

-iy       64.9 

two 

61.9 

seven 

70,2 

4tli 

eight  179.4 

iw«n 

71.4 

IWO 

57 -I 

ttcveu 

57-1 

twcn 

68.0 

stii 

seven  179-3; 

seven 

70.7 

twen 

.M-,S 

twen 

,16.8 

two 

64.6 

6tb 

Diuc    [68.9 

two 

70  .V 

eight 

4'-.l 

three 

25.0 

eiRht 

S8-7 

nh 
Sth 

two     j66.6! 

-lecn 

48. Ii 

uiue 

aa-S 

eiRhl 

33.8 

-teen    38.6 

one      I&5  0 

one 

43 -81 

five 

H.o 

-teen 

33.3 

nine    .37 -S 

9lh 

thir     '58.8 

lUtcc 

40-9 
^8-8 

three 

12. s 

four 

19.0 

one       3.]  2 

loth 

-teen  57 -6| 

thir 

-leen  In.? 

five 

16.39 

thir 

3' -4 

titb 

five 

47-8 

five 

\&.6' 

four 

6.9 

thir 

i,v6 

five 

V.8 

I3tb 

four 

4^.6 

Dine 

12,0, 

one 

6.6 

one 

II. 7 

three 

J^.B 

13th 

three 

35-9 

(our 

19.61 

tbir 

0.1 

nine 

9.6 

(onr 

32.8 

Id  thi& Table,  "one"  is  heard  moderately  well  throughout 
the  shorter  ranges  and  poorly  at  the  longer.  "  Two  "  holds  a 
fairly  constant  position,  at  60^-70'}^.  "  Four,"  which  has  a 
medium  audibility  at  thirty  feet,  drops  at  the  longer  distances. 
"Five"  holds  its  medium  place  up  to  fifty  feet,  but  falls  later. 
"Six,"  on  Ihe  other  hand,  maintains  a  high  place  throughout. 
Similarly,  "Seven"  keeps  a  high  po&itiou,  though  it  drops  oS 
a  little  at  the  longest  range. 

One  may  say,  in  general,  on  the  basis  of  the  Table,  that  (1) 
there  are  distinct  differences  in  theeasc  of  audition  for  the  diEfer- 
ent  nuuiber-syllables;  although  (2)  these  diflerences  aie  not 
constant  throughout  the  various  ranges.  It  is  obvious,  e.  g., 
that  '  six  '  and  '  ty '  are  better  heard,  at  any  cue  of  the  distances 
used,  than  '  four  '  and  '  five; '  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  the 
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advaotage  which  one  syllable  has  at,  say  thirty  feet,  may  be 
transferred  to  another  syllable  at  sixty-five  or  eighty  feet. 

This  rise  and  fall  of  syllables  in  the  Table  is  significant.  If 
change  in  distance  at  which  a  sound  is  heard  mean-H  dimply  al- 
teration in  intensity,  then  all  words  should  suffer  the  same  fate, 
as  the  range  is  increased;  but  if  the  phonelic  elements  undergo 
change  by  reason  of  re-enfMrcement  and  absorption,  then  we 
should  expect  to  find  precisely  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
find  in  onr  results.  We  find  that  'tweu,'  e.  g..  falls  from 
ninety-six  to  thirty-jwven  percentage  of  right  cases  where  '  two  ' 
&lls  only  from  sixty-seven  to  sixty-two.  The  one  syllable 
Stiffers  rapid  dissohuion;  the  other  is  heard  practically  as  well 
at  eighty  feet  as  at  thirty.  Other  similar  comparisons  may  be 
drawn. 

We  may  say.  in  concluding  this  section,  that  the  di.stribntion 
of  right '  cases — whether  wc  consider  gross  averages  of  series 
(Table  I),  or  averages  for  individual  phonetic  elements  [Table 
II)  —  shows  that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
periments were  made  were  too  complex  and  too  variable  to  give 
a  definite  and  nnamhiguons  tjieasure  of  auditory  acuity  in  terms 
of  distance.  Any  test  which,  like  otirs  and  like  speech  tests  in 
{feoeral,  involves  reflecting  and  absorbing  surfaces  complicates 
hopelessly  both  the  absolute  Intensity  and  the  qualitative  integ- 
rity of  the  sounds  employed  and,  therefore,  violates  conditions 
which  we  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  section  to  be  indis|)en- 
able  to  the  success  of  the  meth^. 

II,  Mtthod  of  Degree  of  Auu*afy,  The  root  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  method  just  criticised  Ues  in  its  attempting  to  measure 
audition  in  terms  of  a  'normal'  distance  where  no  'normal' 
distance  can  be  secured.  It  shonld,  however,  be  possible  to 
«ve  a  remnanc  of  the  trndiiional  method  by  making  —  nol  dis- 
tunes^— but  the  number  of  right  cases  at  a  gitfen  constant  dis- 
tance the  basts  of  computation.  This  modi&catioa  we  have 
attempted  to  carry  through  in  the  experiments  now  to  be  de- 
aaibcd. 

The  second  group  of  experiments  was  performed,  for  the 
most  part,  in  two  iniites  of  rooms  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory,  at  Cornell  University.  One  suite,  here  designated  "  A," 
consisted  of  a  lecture  room  24  by  42  feet,  adjoining  which,  by 
a  door  near  one  corner,  was  a  small  room  I3  by  22  feet;  the 
subjects  were  seateil  in  the  comer  of  the  room  diagonally  op- 
I  posiie  the  door,  and  the  range  was  laid  off  along  the  diagonal. 
'The  experimenter  occupied  three  constant  positions,  two  on 
the  diagonal,  giving  a  30-foot  and  a  40-lbot  range,  respectively, 

'Various  distttDces  ite  u»ei1  iu  ibe  followiui;  czpcTlmcQiA,  but  oiiljr 
bj  ^vj  of  fiadiog  the  most  conveuleut  oonditiooi  nadvr  wbicb  to  work. 
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and  a  third  positiou,  ten  feet  away  from  the  diagonal  and  within 
the  smaller  adjoining  room.  This  gave  three  constant  ranges 
of  2o,  40,  and  50  feet,  in  room  A,  The  second  suite.  "B," 
was  quite  similar  except  in  size;  the  large  room  was  42  by  18 
feel,  and  the  small  room  8  by  20  feet.  The  range  extended 
along  the  rcedian  line  of  the  large  room  to  a  20-foat  and  a  40- 
foot  point,  and  from  the  latter  at  right  angles  through  an  open 
doorway  to  a  SS-Rkj*  point  in  the  smaller  room.  Room  "  B," 
had,  accordingly,  three  constant  ranges,  20,  40,  and  55  feet. 
The  two  rooms,  '•  A"ond'*B,"  from  their  size  and  the  different 
location  of  the  ranges,  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  unlike  as 
regards  acoustical  conditions. 

The  method  consisted  in  submitting  to  the  subjects  a  series 
of  ten  words  at  20  feet,  a  second  series  at  40  feet,  a  third  at  50 
feet,  and  so  on  until  all  ten  lists  were  given,  distributed  in 
each  case  as  follows:  three  lists  at  20  feet,  three  lists  at  40 
feet,  and  four  lists  at  50  or  55  feet  (according  as  the  tests  were 
in  room  "  A  "  or  "  B")-     Only  one  ear  at  a  time  was  used. 


Tablr  III. 

1 

20 

Peet. 

40 

Peet. 

SO  Feet  in  A. 
55  Peel  I1-.  B. 

ou. 

K 

Room 

A 

B 

R 
L 
R 

80.5 
66.1 
91.6 
91.1 

M.  V, 

9.3 
a. 7 

in 

M.   V. 

5-3 
a.7 

iS 
50 

M.  V. 

46 ■»        »3-3 
43-3          50 

hi          8.3 

81.3 

9.0 

85.6 

».3 

52-6          7.8 

L 

A 
B 

L 
R 
L 
R 

86.9 
86.1 

87  .a 
9*4 

^1 

1.6 

9   2 

5-a 

86.6 
90.0 
92.4 
95  S 

8.9 
6.7 

3-3 

1.9 

65 . 1         10.2 
56.6          9.1 
61.8          9.3 
73-3         8.3 

88.6 

18 

91 -I 

2.8 

64.2         5.0 

M 

A 
B 

I4 
I. 

90.0 

4.1 
4  4 

89.1 

85  0 

5-9 

5-5 

60.0         4.2 
57-9          5-4 

81. 1 

8.9 

83.6 

1-4 

58.9          l.o 

Table  III  includes  results  from  two  sets  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  rooms  "A"  and  "B."  Reading  the  tables  horizon- 
tally, one  gets  the  percentage  of  correct  cases  for  scries  of  ten 
words  each,*  at  a  given  range.     The  letters  A  and  B  in  the 

>  Ho«t  of  the  results  are  bued  npon  tweuly  Aetics  for  each  Uoc ;  a 
few  upon  tea  fteries. 
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Table  designate  ihe  rooms  used  for  the  particular  series  of  tests; 
K,,  L,  and  M,  the  obscn'ers." 

Assuming  an  acoustical  difference  in  the  two  rooms,  "A"  and 
"B."  we  might  cxpL'ct.  if  our  method  is  .sufficiently  delicate, 
to  6nd  some  indication  of  it  in  comparing;  the  results  of  similar 
tests  given  in  the  two  rooms.  Now  the  results  do  show  higher 
average,  range  for  range,  for  both  the  right  and  left  ear,  ia 
room  B  than  in  room  A.  There  are  only  two  places  in  which 
S  gives  slightly  lower  averages  than  A,  and  there  the  range  is 
55  feet  as  against  50  feel  in  A.  There  is.  accordingly,  practi- 
cal uniformity  of  higher  averages  for  B  than  for  A.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  due  to  better  acoustical  conditions  in 
room  B.  But  it  is  fair  to  maintain  that  since  the  proposed 
inetbod  is  precise  euough  to  reflect  tu  its  results  such  acoustical 
difierences,  its  delicacy,  in  actual  tests  of  auditory  capacity,  is 
afisared.* 

But  the  most  important  issue  of  the  method  appears  when 
we  compare  observer  with  observer  within  the  same  room  and 
at  the  same  range.  Here  we  come  to  the  real  test  of  the 
method.  The  followiug  Table  gives  the  order,  from  worst  to 
best,  of  the  three  observers  and  over  the  three  ranges. 

Tadijs  IV. 


hvU  Ear 
Right  Bar 


Room 


M.  K,  L 
I„  M.  K 

K.  h 

K.  L 


40 


M.  K,  L 

M,  K,  I. 
K,  Iv 
E,  L 


jomnd  55 


K,  M.  L 
K,  M.  h 

K.  L 


We  find  in  the  Table  that,  at  the  fifty  and  fifty-five  foot 
ranges,  the  order  for  the  observers  is  invariable.  With  both 
ears  and  in  both  rooms  L  hears  with  greatest  and  K  with  least 
acuienesft,  At  the  smaller  distances,  the  order  is  not  entirely 
constant.  In  considering  the  results,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  one  of  the  observers  is  noticeably  hard  of  hearing.  We 
cauuot  expect,  thercfure,  to  disco\-tT  large  diiTercuces  of  capacity. 
It  must  be  noted,  furlher,  that  the  small  distauces  give  per- 
centages too  near  one  hundred  to  be  very  significant.  It  is 
only  where  acutencss  is  considerably  reduced — as  it  is  'u\  the 
last  column — that  we  could  expect  to  look  for  distinct  and  uui* 
form  differences.     Where  the  method  is  used  with  marked  im- 


'Tlie«e  includwl  the  following  Cornell  stadentB  whose  help  la  ac- 
knimlt<]{;e<l  with  tbaaks :  R.  P.  Bnllrr,  A.  B.  Trumnn.  and  O.  Coehlc. 

*Thc  (act  that  the  forty-foot  averages  are  hif^lier  thati  Ibc  twenty- 
foot  U  in  strikiog  cottGrmatioa  of  oat  contention  regardios  the  effect 
of  icflectioo  npoa  inteniily. 
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pairmeut  of  auditory  capacity,  we  may  expect  still  more  strik- 
ing and  tinambigiious  results.  To  make  sure  of  this,  the  writer 
tested  ibree  iudividuals,  N.  O  and  P.*  wbose  respective  ages 
were  DinetecD,  thirty-five  and  sixty  years  and  whose  bearing 
was  plainly  different. 

The  experiments,  whicb  were  carried  out  in  two  adjacent 
rooms  in  a  dweUiug,  gave  as  an  average  of  five  series  of  ten 
words  each  and  with  a  range  of  eighteen  feet,  the  follawing 
percentages  of  right  cases : 
N  =  ioo±o;  0  =  80  ±  7.3;  P  =  5i  ±3. 

Even  with  so  limited  a  number  of  results,  we  are  safe  id 
recommending  the  inethml  of  Degree  of  Acctirac>*.  To  be  sure, 
it  gives  values  which  are  valid  only  under  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  experiments;  but  this  is  tnie,  as  well,  of  the 
method  of  maximal  range  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  dis- 
card as  untrustworthy.  Our  own  method,  besides  laying  claiia 
to  vastly  greater  accnracy  than  the  old  method,  is  much  more 
easily  carried  through,  since  it  can  be  used  in  rooms  of  ordinary 
size. — the  only  necessity  being  sufficient  space  to  gi\-c  a  fairly 
great  number  of  incorrect  answers-  When  once  the  proper 
range  has  been  found,  all  other  ranges  should  be  discarded  and 
the  percentages  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  a  single  distance.* 

ij.  A.,  G.  and  C  T.  Andrews. 

•Bxperiment*  »re  aoder  way  in  the  Cornell  Labomtory  on  a  speMh- 
metfaoa  whicb  will,  if  successful,  eliminNte  entirely  tbe  factor  of  dis- 
taoce  and  provide  a  standard  serien  of  tests  which  can  be  employed 
without  regard  to  local  coiidilions. 


SOME  NEW  APPARATUS. 


B.   B.   TirCHENBE. 


In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  I  described  some  appara- 
tus for  demonslration  and  cla.*is  experiments.*  Certain  pieces 
were  not  completed  at  the  time  when  that  paper  was  written  ; 
so  that  I  was  not  able  to  give  illustrations.  My  present  pur- 
pose is  to  make  good  this  deficiency. 

The  accompanying  half-tone  plate  shows  four  large  apparatus, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  ray  former  paper. 

I.  Tke  new  modf I  Whipple gasomffer.  The  double  gasom- 
eter for  acoustic  and  general  laboratory  work  was  described 
and  figured  by  Dr.  Whipple  in  \\\\&  Journal,  XIV,  igoj,  107  ff. 
A  new  model  of  the  instrument  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the  ac- 
companying plate.  It  lias  been  rendered  more  compact,  by 
the  substitution  of  a  metal  for  the  original  wooden  frame.  It 
has  been  moimted  on  a  wheeled  platform,  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  from  room  to  room  of  the  laboratory.  Outlet  cocks 
have  been  soldered  into  each  tank,  near  the  flour,  so  that  the 
water  can  be  drawn  off  and  the  apparatus  correspond iugty 
h'ghtened  for  moving,  The  buiirrtly  valves  are  encased,  not 
in  woiKlen  boxes,  but  in  feli-lined  brass  tubes.  These  can 
readily  be  taken  apart  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  flaps. 
Minor  improvcmenls  have  been  introduced  as  regards  the  lat- 
eral guidance  of  the  moving  tanks,  the  overhead  travelling  of 
the  chain,  and  the  raising  and  shifting  of  the  connterweight. 

There  is  thus  no  change  in  principle,  though  the  apparatus 
as  a  whole  is  a  good  deal  more  serviceable  than  it  was  in  its 
first  form.  I  may  add  that  our  inner  stationary  tanks  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  rust  into  holes.  We  have  teamed  wisdom 
by  experience,  and  now  keep  some  borax  in  solution  in  the 
contained  water.  The  mending  of  a  tank  is.  at  best,  an  awk- 
ward business,  and  means  the  dismantling  of  at  least  half  the 
apparatus. 

a.  Tht frame  Jor  adaptation  and  afttr-itnagei.  This  is  seen 
Standing  on  the  platform,  to  the  right  of  the  gasometer.  The 
plate  shows  the  frame  in  readiness  for  an  experiment.  The 
black-white  .iheet  dro|>s  down,  as  was  explained  in  my  former 
paper,  behind  the  black  front,  and  exposes  a  gray  sheet  upon 
which  the  complementary  after-images  are  seen. 


'Com 


itDcmorfttlTe  Natntxr,  175  0;  XIV,  1903,  439  A- 
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3.  The  contrast  /rame.  This  is  shown  io  place,  upon  the 
wall  behind  the  lecturer's  desk.  The  four  colored  papers  are, 
from  left  to  right,  the  Hering  red,  Rreeu,  blue,  and  the  Milton 
Bradley  yellow.  The  gray  strip  is  cut  from  Hering's  gray- 
paper,  no.  II.  The  tissue  paper  front  cau  be  turned  up,  the 
colored  papers  and  gray  strip  exposed,  and  the  strip  removed 
frooi  the  frame. 

4.  The  six-fold  eohr  mixer.  The  mixer  is  also  shown  in 
place,  upon  the  desk.  The  mechanism  will  he  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  i ,  which  represents  the  parts  at  a  quarter  of 
their  actual  size. 

a  is  the  maio  frame  of  the  mixer,  made  of  cast  iron.     This  is 


^ 


Z]B 


Pic.  I. 
Detail  of  Color  Mixtr. 

the  cheapest  material :  and,  with  care,  a  good  casting 'may' be 
made,  b  is  the  main  driving  .thaft,  of  wrought  steel.  It  is 
driven  by  a  motor,  whose  belt  passes  over  the  pulley  shown  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  instrument  in  the  plate :  the  pulley 
may,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
motor  concealed  beneath  the  lecturer's  table,  if  desirable.  The 
shaft  carries  c,  the  driving  friction  disc.  This  is  made  of  alzinc, 
faced  with  leather.  It  actuates  the  driven  friction  disc,  d, 
which  is  also  of  alzinc.     It  will  be  noticed  that  d  tapers  oS  at 
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the  periphery,  so  that  £  can  be  brought  on  gradnally.  and 
metal  strikes  metal  before  the  leather  comes  into  action.  As  d 
toms,  the  spindle,  carrying  the  clamp  e  for  the  colored  papers, 
turns  with  it.  y  is  the  shifter,  by  meaus  of  which  c  can  be  set 
at  any  point  upon  the  surface  of  d,  or  thrown  ofi"  altogether. 
The  remaining  details  of  construction  will  be  clear  from  tbe 
figure.  It  is  evidently  possible,  while  6  is  turning  at  a  constant 
speed,  to  rotate  the  six  color  discs  all  at  once  at  the  same  or  at 
wfierent  speeds,  or  to  rotate  any  one  or  more  while  the 
rest  remain  unmoved.  The  wcKjden  base  of  the  instrument 
stands  upon  a  thick  layer  ol'  felt,  and  the  motor  is  set  upon  felt 
and  boxed  in :  the  ooise  may  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Bveu  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  my  own  lecture  room 
—  the  desk  acts  ais  a  resonance  chamber,  and  the  platform  is 
bnilt  over  a  stairway  and  so  acts  as  another  —  it  is  possible  to 
continue  lecturing,  without  strain  of  the  voice,  while  the  mixer 
is  turning.  The  motor  which  we  employ  is  a  i/6  H.  P.  Crocker- 
Wheeler  ;  a  less  powcrfnl  motor  wunkl  answer  as  well. 

5-  Tkf  wail  camfiimeter.  This  is  not  shown  in  the  plate. 
I  mention  it  again  because,  by  some  fatality,  the  dimensions 
were  wrongly  given  in  my  previous  paper.'  A  strip  of  2  m.  in 
length,  as  seen  from  some  parts  of  the  lecture  room,  would 
serve  only  to  take  the  stimulus  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
macular  region.  The  strip  is,  in  reality.  12  m.  long:  the 
stimuli  are  discs,  20  cm.  in  diameter;  there  are  three  fixation 
crosses,  two  at  the  two  ends  and  one  at  the  center  of  the  strip. 
The  best  results  aie  obtained  with  a  dark  violet  disc,  which 
shows  in  the  blue-yellow  zone  as  a  hard,  staring  blue,  and  a 
bright  reddish  brown,  which  shows  in  the  same  zone  as  a  clear 
yellow. 

The  apparetns  could  easily  be  made  permanent.  I  would 
suggest  two  vertical  spring  rollers,  fastened  to  the  wall  at  either 
end  of  the  lecture  room,  and  carrying  each  6  m.  of  cloth  ;  and 
a  permanent  wire,  to  be  tightened  by  a  ratchet,  extending 
across  the  wall  for  the  support  of  the  upper  etlge  of  the  cloth. 
The  two  strips  of  cloth  could  be  hooked  together  where  ihey 
meet,  over  the  center  of  the  blackboard;  a  draw-string  along 
their  lower  edge  would  prevent  curling.  It  would  also  be  easy 
to  devise  a  stimulus  carriage,  which  should  travel  along  wires 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cloth,  and  be  operated  firom  a  single 
point  by  the  lecturer.  I  doubt,  however,  from  the  partial  es- 
timates that  I  have  so  far  made,  whether  the  apparatus  would 
be  worth  its  cost.  The  manila  strip,  and  the  rod  and  disc  in 
the  bands  of  an  itinerant  lecturer,  satisfy  all  requirements. 

6.    A  diic  cutter.     I  mentioned  in  my  former  paper  that  w« 

»/»«.,  185;  XIV,  449. 
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Tiave  used ,  to  constnict  color  discs,  two  discs  of  copper,  turned 
accurately  to  the  right  size,  and  pierced  at  the  center.  The 
paper  is  laid  l>eiwfcn  the  copiwr  discs,  which  are  clamped  to- 
gether, and  is  trimmed  round  the  edge  with  scissors."  I  foiind 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year  that  the  copper 
discs  had  suffered  a  good  deal  from  student  usage  ;  their  edges 
were  flatteued  aud  dented.  It  therefore  seemed  worth  while  to 
make  a  different  and  less  damageable  apparatus  for  disc  cutting. 
We  now  employ  the  instrument  shown,  quarter  size,  in  Fig.  3. 

tf  is  a  circular  base  of  hard  wood.     Upon  it  is  screwed  an 
aluminium  disc,  a,  of  the  same  size.    The  base  is  pierced  at  the 


a 
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PtO.   3. 

Diic  Cutter. 


^Ibid.,  182:  XIV,  44ti. 
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center  by  a  screw  post,/,wliich  is  held  below  by  a  split  nut  g> 
Tbe  top  of  the  screw  post  is  hollowed  to  receive  a  hoss  fTom  the 
cross-arm  which  carries  the  knife,  b,  of  tempered  steel.  The 
knife  can  be  set  for  any  required  radius;  the  arm  is  held  in 
place  by  the  cup  screw  c.  d'xsa.  loose  disc  of  alumiuLum,  fitting 
over  the  top  of  the  screw  post. 

The  lop  of  the  screw  post  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
large- sired  ctniToX  holes  of  the  Hering  or  Zimmermann  discs. 
When  a  disc  of  this  sort  is  to  be  cut.  the  paper  Ik  roughly 
shaped  with  scissors,  aud  the  central  hole  punched  out.  The 
paper  is  then  laid  on  0 ,-  d  is  laid  over  the  paper  ;  tbe  cross-arm 
is  put  in  place,  with  b  at  the  right  distance  from  the  center ; 
and  arm  and  knife  are  turned  from  c.  The  disc  (/serves  to  hold 
tbe  paper  dat  for  cutting.  The  boss  that  extends  into  tbe  head 
of  the  screw  post  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  tbe  smafl-sised  <xn.- 
tral  holes  of  the  imported  discs.  When  a  disc  of  this  sort  is  Co 
be  cut  the  paper  is  shajK'tl  and  the  center  punched,  as  before. 
Then  /  is  turned  down  flush  with  the  surface  of  a  (there  is  a 
slot  in  the  head  of  the  screw  post  not  shown  in  the  Fig.,  which 
lakes  the  screw  driver) ;  tbe  paper  is  laid  over  a  ,■  a  small-holed 
rfis  laid  over  the  paper  ;  the  boss  passes  down  through  d  and 
paper  into  the  head  of/,-  and  the  cutting  is  done  as  before. 
It  is  thtts  necessary  to  have  four  d ;  two  large,  with  large  and 
small  central  holes,  and  two  small,  with  similar  holes.  The 
instr\iment  is  cheap,  .strong  and  simple,  and  ought  to  last 
longer  than  the  copper  discs. 

All  the  pieces  here  mentioned  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Stevens,  the  mechanician  of  the  Cornell  laboratory.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stevens  fur  many  improvements  of  design  aud 
for  suggestions  as  regards  details  of  construction. 


EBBINGHAUS'  EXPLANATION  OF  BEATS. 


I.  H.  BbNTI.SV  end  B.  B.  TTTCnSNKR. 


Tilts  paper  grew  out  of  a  discussion  betwetn  the  writers  of 
the  theory  of  beats  set  forth  by  Ebbinghaus  in  his  Psychologu. 
The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  the 
Iheorj'  had  been,  if  not  differently  understood,  at  least  very 
differently  weighted  and  estimated  by  two  interested  readers  of 
the  book.  Further  reading  and  discission  have  led,  first ;  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  main  features  of  Ebbinghaus'  exposition, 
aod  secondly  to  the  following  joint  criticism. 

The  paper  is  confined  specifically  to  the  subject  of  its  title. 
The  writers  desire  to  insist  upon  this  point,  as  it  constitutes 
their  apology  for  the  neglect  of  tnaay  articles,  etc.,  reference  to 
which  might,  in  view  of  the  geueral  topic,  be  expected  by  the 
reader. 

Thr  HuLMnoLTz  Throrv  of  Tonal  Sknsations. 

According  to  the  revised  version  of  the  Helmhohz  iheory, 
the  basilar  membrane  may  be  considered  as  a  system  of  stretched 
strings,  in  which  every  individual  string  moves  in  relative  in- 
dependence of  all  the  others.'  If  a  simple  tone  is  struck  out- 
side the  ear.  its  stimuhis  throws  a  part  of  the  basilar  membrane 
into  sympathetic  vibration.  That  fibre  vibrates  most  strongly 
whose  proper  motion  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  movement 
of  the  external  stimulus.  From  this  fibre  the  vibrations  extend 
on  both  sides,  with  rapidly  diminishing  strength,  to  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  membrane.  Tbc  sympathetic  vibration  thus 
act  up  "  is  still  sensible  for  the  interval  of  a  semitone."  ' 

Helmholtz  applies  Johannes  Miiller's  doctrine  of  .specific  sen- 
sory energiia  lo  the  filircs  of  the  cochlear  nerve :  difference  of 
tonal  pitch  is  correlated  with  difference  in  the  nerve  fibre  ex- 
cited.' If,  then,  we  follow  the  strict  letler  of  the  theory,  we 
must  suppose  that  tlie  basilar  fibres  which  vibrate  on  either 
side  of  the  principal  fibre,  in  any  given  case  of  tonal  stimula- 
tioa>  move  at  the  rate  imposed  on  them  by  the  stimulus,  t.  r., 


'  On  the  Sensations  oj  Tone,  tra.  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  1S95,  146  b. 

*/f>i(t.,  144  c,  i.\ke.  I47rf.  The  German  word  for  '  semible'  la  tntrk' 
lick.  Tile  contcKl  is  pUyaiolo^ical,  anil  the  term  nieattn  '  lar){e  vnongli, 
phyalcally,  to  be  worth  tokiuc  account  of.' 

*Ibid.,  i4»b,e. 
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at  the  same  rate  as  the  principal  fibre,  but  neverthcIcM  mediate 
their  own  sensations.  We  have  a  strip  or  bundle  of  basilar 
fibres,  all  vibrating  at  the  same  frequency  —  though  with  rap- 
idly lessening  intensity  as  we  leave  the  center  of  the  strip,  and 
all  exciting  the  central  organ  in  their  own  specific  ways. 
There  is  a  further  point  dealt  with  by  Helniholtz  in  an  Ap- 

?^dix,'  which  becomes  of  importance  later  in  our  discussion, 
beorelically,  /.  c,  if  we  make  certain  assumptions  with  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  basilar  membrane  and  draw  their  mathe- 
matical conseqnences,  "every  excitement  of  a  bundle  of  iraos- 
verse  fibres  by  the  fundamental  tone  mnsl  lie  accompanied  by 
weaker  excitements  of  the  unevenly  numbered  harmonic  nnder- 
tones."  These  undertone  fibres  excite  their  own  ner\'e  fibres, 
>nd  should  accordingly,  mediate  their  own  sensations.  "There 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  obser%'abIc  in  the  ear."  The  reason  is 
that  "the  appendages  of  the  basilar  membrane  probably  greatly 
impede  the  formation  of  tones  with  nodes.'* ' 

The  physiological  substrate  of  a  simple  tonal  sensation  is, 
therefore,  threefold.  We  have  (i)  the  strong  sympathetic 
vibration  of  the  basilar  fibre  whose  proper  tone  lies  nearest  the 
tone  of  the  stimulus.  We  have  (a)  the  weaker  sympathetic 
vibration  of  adjacent  fibres.  We  have  (3)  the  weak  sympa- 
thetic vibration,  with  formation  of  nodes,  of  fibres  carrying  the 
odd-nnmbered  harmonic  undertones.  The  fibres  of  the  two 
latter  groups  ought  to  arouse  each  their  own  proper  tone.  The 
undertone  fibres,  however,  are  so  quickly  damped  that  they  are 
not  represented  in  sensation.  Helmholtz  does  not  seem  to  have 
faced  the  difBcully  that  arises  from  ihe  sympathetic  vibration  of 
the  fibres  adjoining  the  principal  fibre,  —  the  difficulty  that 
these  fibres  must,  in  strictness,  arouse  their  own  tones,  while 
only  one  single  tone  (the  tone  of  the  principal  fibre)  exists  for 
sensation. 

It  may  he  said,  at  once,  that  this  difficulty  is  not  an  insti- 
perablc  objection  to  the  Helmholtz  theory.  It  maybe  over- 
come in  various  ways.  Thus  Stumpf,  of  whose  views  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently,  thinks  on  physiological  and  psy- 

'Th*  eaiiiest  wmy  to  envi««ge  the  Helmholtz  theory  i»  to  think  of  it 
RS  a  QDe-t(M)DC  corrvlatlon  of  basilar  fibre  and  specific  nerve  fibre. 
And  there  is  nothing  Mriooftly  mixleading  In  sncli  cnviBngcmmt.  It 
afaould,  however,  be  remeraberc-rl  that  Hrltnholt/.  IiiiriAeH  *pe(ilc«  in 
tenns,  not  of  the  tntllur  fibres,  but  of  Corti'sarcheti  anil  Coiti'st  fibres: 
■««.  e.z--  ibid..  147  h,  c.  He  oowhere  commits  himself  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  number  of  basilar  fibres  i»  a  measure  of  the  nnmber  of 
poaaible  tone  aenutlons. 

»/ftirf..  411  A,  ^. 

*It  appear*  (unfortunately  we  have  not  the  earlier  eilitiona  of  the 
lonemfifindungen  at  hand)  that  these  considerations  were  'saggeited 
to  Helmholtz  by  KJcnutDQ's  fltusikalisch^  Logik,  1S77. 
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cbologicfll  grounds  that  an  accommodation  of  the  specific  ener- 
gies of  the  nervous  structures,  within  certain  narrow  limits  of 
stimulation,  is  not  only  possible  but  even  highly  probable.' 

Ebbinghaus'  Modifications. 

Kblnnghaus  accepts,  without  reser\"e,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Hclmhcjltz  theory.*  In  order,  however,  to  meet  certain 
difi&cullies  of  application,  he  proposes  two  modificatlous.  (i) 
The  6rst  is  directed  against  an  extreme  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  specific  energies.  The  cells  of  the  cochlear  nerves, 
or  their  central  representatives,  are  so  constituted  as  to  mediate 
tonal  sensations  under  the  influence  of  rhythmical  stimuli. 
OrigiiiaUy,  Ebbinghaus  says,  any  cell  can  mediate  any  sensa- 
tion. But  since  the  cell  is  connected  with  the  basilar  fibre, 
only  a  certain  limited  number  of  rhythms  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  conducted  to  it.  The  rhythm  that  affects  it  most  ca.<uly  is, 
of  course,  the  proper  rhythm  of  its  own  basilar  fibre ;  so  that,  by 
a  process  of  physiological  adaptation  {Gewohnung),  it  comes  to 
respond  most  quickly  and  most  strongly  to  this  particular  form 
of  stimulus.  It  can,  however,  also  re^x>ad,  within  certain 
limits,  to  other  rhythtus.* 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  simple  tonal  stirauhisls  given.  It  sets 
in  vibration  a  strip  of  the  basilar  membrane,  a  group  of  adja- 
cent basilar  fibres.  These  fibres  vibrate,  one  and  all,  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  incoming  stimulus.  The  corresponding  cells 
mediate,  not  each  its  own  sensation,  but  all  the  same  sensation, 
I.  e.,  the  sensation  directly  correlated  with  the  stimulus.  They 
do  this  because  they  still  retain  something  of  their  primitive 
indifference  of  function:  they  are  not  so  sjiecifically  adapted 
that  [bey  cannot  take  up  rhythmical  impulses  which  vary,  in 
some  small  degree,  from  the  rhythm  of  their  proper  fibre.  The 
cell  that  is  most  nearly  attuned  to  the  stimulus  arouses  the 
strongest  excilaliuii ;  the  neighboring  cells  repeat  the  same 
excitation,  only  in  weaker  form. 

(2)  Hclmholtz  had  remarked  that  the  fibres  carrj-ing  cer- 
tain harmrinic  undertones  must  vibrate,  with  the  formation  of 
node$,  on  the  operation  of  a  given  tonal  stimulus.  He  supposed 
these  fibres  to  mediate  their  own  sensations ;  and  accounted 
for  the  fact  thai  their  tones  are  not  heard  by  the  weight  of  the 
stmctures  attached  lo  the  basilar  m&mbrane. 


*  Tonpsychotogie,  ii,  1890.  ill  ff.,  with  other  rcfeiences  there  given. 
At  the  lime  that  the  Tonpsychotogie  was  wrillcu,  Stumpf  was  an  »d- 
faereiit  of  ihe  Helmlioltx  theory.  He  has  now  f;ivvn  ii  up :  see.  e.  g., 
Beilr.  z.  ^^kuslik  u.  Muiikwisi,  \.  1898,  18  note,  51  f.  This  [act  ebonJd 
be  borne  in  mind  !u  resdlag  ibc  Inter  diTiaioot  of  the  present  paper. 

*  PsvcAofogie,  i,  1897.  316. 

■/«*rf.,  318  a. 
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Ebbinghaos  questions  the  soundness  of  this  explanation ; 
strings  are  capable  of  strong  vibration  even  when  very  heavily 
loaded.  He  himself  believes  that  the  undertone  6bres  vibrate, 
with  the  formation  of  nodes.  But  be  differs  from  Hclmhollz 
in  supposing  that  not  the  odd-numbered  only,  but  all  the  under* 
tone  fibres,  down  to  a  certain  limit,  are  involved;  and,  further, 
that  the  partial  vibrations  as  such  constitute  the  stimulus  to 
the  relatively  indifferent  cells.  The  cell  is  primarily  adapted 
to  the  rhythm  of  its  proper  fibre.  It  is  secondarily  adapted,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  the  rhythms  of  adjacent  fibres.  It  is  also 
secondarily  adapted  to  rhyihius  that  are  twice,  three  times,  four 
times,  etc.,  as  rapid  as  the  rhythm  of  its  proper  fibre.  The 
undertone  fibres  consequently  mediate  precisely  the  same  sen- 
sation as  do  the  fibres  of  the  strip  set  in  direct  vibration  by  the 
stimulus.' 

An  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Suppose  that  a 
tone  of  600  vs.  in  the  1  sec.  is  sounded  outside  the  ear.  The 
efifect  upon  the  cochlea  is  (d)  that  the  600-fibre  and  its  cell  are 
thrown  into  strong  vibration.  At  the  same  time  (*)  the  neigh- 
boring fibres  and  cells,  above  and  below,  are  thrown  into  weaker 
vibration,  and  so  mediate  the  same  excitation  in  weaker  form. 
Further,  (c)  the  300-fibre  vibrates  at  twice  its  natural  rate,  the 
3ooGbre  at  three  times  its  natural  rate,  and  so  on.  The  cell 
of  the  3oo-fibrc  accepts,  takes  up,  the  600-rhythm,  and  medi- 
ates (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  the  6oo-sensation.  The 
cell  of  the  200-fibre  also  accepts  the  6oo-rhythm.  and  mediates, 
less  strongly,  the  same  sensation.  These  long  fibres  mediate 
the  sensation  pruper  to  the  shorter  600-fibre  by  reason  of  the 
iaci  that  their  cells  are  fairly  well  accustomed  to  vibrations  two, 
Uiree,  etc,  times  as  rapid  as  those  normal  to  the  fibres  upoo 
which  they  sit. 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  these  modifications.  !t  must 
only  be  remembered  that  Kbbinghaus  makes  th«m  under  stress 
of  the  psychological  facts,  aud  that  they  are  both  entirely  hypo- 
thetical. Helmholtz  gives  one  conjectural  interpretation  ot 
the  fhnctioa  of  the  cochlea;  Ebbinghaus  gives  another.  If, 
now.  it  is  a  question  of  cutting  a  physiological  iheor>*  to  suit 
the  needs  of  psychology,  we  shall  incline  to  accept  the  theory, 
whosesoever  it  may  be,  that  without  doing  violence  to  the 
establibbed  facts  of  physiology  best  takes  account  of  the  results 
of  iutrospectiou.  On  the  whole.  Kbbinghaus'  'adaptation' 
seems  to  us  to  offer  a  better  working  hypothesis  than  Helm- 
holtz'  'specific  energy.'  But  both  theories  alike  contain  loo 
much  of  guess-work  and  analogical  reasoning  to  allow  us  to 
strike  a  decision  between  them.     The  test,  for  the  psychologist, 
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lies  jnst  in  lljcir  power  to  explain.  The  test  applied  to  Eb- 
bitigbaus'  theory  m  tbe  pre&eut  paper  is  its  explauauon  of  the 
phenomena  of  beats. 

Tu&   POBNOUENA    OF   BUATS. 

There  cao  be  uo  doubt  that  Helmholtz  ret^arded  beats,  pri- 
marily, as  iniffnsivc  fluctuations  of  toual  sensation. '  Then:  can 
be  DO  donbt,  either,  that  he  began  his  investigation  with  the 
slow  beats  formed  when  the  two  primary  tones  lie  very  near 
together  upon  the  scale,  and  worked  from  these  to  the  more 
rapid  beats  produced  when  the  tones  lie  farther  apart.  Hence, 
beats  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  simple  pheuomenmi,  to  he 
explained,  as  simply,  by  reference  to  the  interference  of  vibra- 
tions. "  Corti's  arches,'"  he  says,  "may  be  made  to  beat  by 
two  tones  sufficiently  near  in  pitch  to  set  the  same  Corti's 
arches  in  sympathetic  vibration  at  the  same  time.  If,  then, 
.  .  .  tbe  intensity  of  auditory  sensation  in  the  nerve  6bres  in- 
rolved  increases  and  decreases  with  the  intensity  of  the  elastic 
vibrations,  tbe  strength  of  the  sensation  must  also  increase  and 
diminish  in  the  same  degree  a.slhc  vibrations  of  tlic  currvspund- 
ing  elastic  appendages  of  the  nerves."* 

If  we  grant  the  introspective  assumptions,  this  explanation 
is  valid.  Two  ueiKhboriug  tones  are  sounded.  Each  «ets  in 
vibration  its  own  strip  of  tbe  basilar  membrane.  These  strips 
overlap;  the  same  basilar  fibres  are  affected  by  both  stimuli, 
and  there  is  interference.  We  therefore  hear  precis*.ly  what 
we  should  hear  if  there  were  no  beats,  except  that  the  mass  of 
sound  is  interrupted  (or  is  subject  to  intensive  fluctuation)  at 
intervals  corresponding  to  the  difiereuce  iu  the  vibration  fre- 
quencies of  the  primary  tones.  The  explanation  is  straight- 
forward, and  follows  directly  from  the  theory.  The  initial 
difficulty  of  the  theory,  the  difficulty  that  a  vibrating  strip  of 
the  basilar  membrane  ought  to  give  us  a  medley  of  different 
tonal  sensations,  of  cour^  remains. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  facts  as  reported  by  introspection 
are  less  simple  than  Helmholtz  .supposed.  Wc  take  Stumpf 's 
account. 

"(a)  If  I  give  two  tones,  about  a  semitone  apart,  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  scale  (_e,  ^.,^-sharpand  a'  on  the  violin), 
I  hear  the  two  primary  tones,  but  also,  over  and  above  these, 
a  third  tone  which  lies  between  them,  somewhat  nearer  the 
lower  than  the  higher.  This  third  tone  has  a  very  soil  color- 
ing, and  with  keen  attention  is  localized  within  the  car;  it  is 
this  lone  which  beats,  while  the  primary  tones  remain  con- 

iSffWa^'odjiV'TiTHrf.  164c  165  c,rf,  169a.  Stnmpf,  Toitpsychotogu,  ii, 
450;  Beitr.,  I,  4.  note. 
*Ufi«d  is  the  seote  expUiaed  ibid.,  147  h, 
'/bid.,  166  e,  167  4,  c,  171  a,  b. 
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stant.  The  two  primary  tones  are.  in  my  judgment,  noticeably 
weakened.  —  more  than  is  customary  whcp  two  tones  are 
sounded  at  the  same  time. 

"(jV)  If  I  take  tones  that  lie  farther  apart,  in  tlie  same 
region  of  the  scale  (*.  g.,  f^  and  «j').  I  do  not  hear  any  mid- 
dle tone,  but  only  the  two  primaries ;  and  these  two  seem 
themseh-es  to  beat.  If.  however,  I  turn  the  atteotion  more 
particularly  to  the  one  of  tbem,  thiii  always  appears  to  be  the 
beatftig  tone. 

"(r)  If,  DO  the  other  hand,  I  take  two  tones  that  tie  much 
nearer  together  than  a  musical  semitone,  so  that  they  approxi- 
mate the  difference  limen  for  simultaneous  tones.  T  get  one 
tone,  and  that  beating.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  lies 
between  the  primaries."  * 

Stumpp's  Explanations. 

Stumpf  seeks  to  account  for  these  three  observations  in 
terms  of  the  Helmholtz  theory  as  modified  by  the  hypothesis 
of  physiological  accommodation  (accommodation  of  neighbor- 
ing ner\-c  fibres  or  their  ganglion  cells).  If  wc  grant  Sturapf's 
presuppositions,  the  explauaiions  arc  satisfactory.  They  arc, 
in  brief,  as  follows. 

It  b  clear  that  Obs.  (r)'  is  the  typical  observation  reqnired 
by  the  Helmholtz  thenry.  and  agrees  with  the  observations 
made  by  Helmholtz  himself.  We  need,  therefore,  i^nd  no 
time  upon  il. 

Obs.  (a)  demands  more  discussion.  Stumpf  supposes,  with 
Helmholtz.  that  the  two  basilar  strips,  the  ,?  -sharp  strip  and 
the  a'  strip,  partially  overlap.  We  might,  therefore,  expect 
a  priori  to  hear  both  the  j?^-sharp  and  the  a',  and  to  hear 
both  beating.  What  we  actually  hear  is  an  intermediate  beat- 
ing tone,  and  the  primaries  sounding,  smoothly  but  weakly,  on 
either  side.  To  explain  the  introspective  pheuomeua,  Stumpf 
appeals  to  his  principle  of  nervous  accommodation.  There 
will  be  one  intermediate  nerve  fibre,  affected  at  equal  strength 
by  both  forms  of  stimulation,  for  which  tlic  twofold  "  Erre- 
gungsweise  am  kraftigsien  eintreten  muss,"  It  is  then  a  sim- 
ple extcniiun  of  the  principle  of  accommodation  of  nervous 
energies  {Btldung  finer  Gcsa»tm(energie)  to  assume  that  this 
intermediate  uerve  fibre  or  ganglion  cell,  giving  its  speciBc 
response  under  intensive  stimulation,  will  constrain  the  neigh- 
boring fibres  or  cells  in  the  direction  of  its  own  specific  energy : 
so  that  the  nervous  structures  excited  fail,  for  purposes  of  scn- 
saLiou.  into  three  )i;roups, — an  upper  and  a  lower,  replying 
specifically  to  the  primary  stimulations,  and  an  intermediate. 
replying  specifically  to  ihe  intensive  stimulation  produced  by 


iToDpttycliologie.  11,  48Q  ff. 
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the  joint  operation  of  the  two  primarj- stimuli.  To  other  words, 
we  hear  an  intermediate  tone,  which  carries  the  beats,  and  the 
two  outlyioR  toDCB,  not  beating,  and  weakened  by  the  with- 
drawal (so  to  say)  of  certain  of  their  constituent  ner^'e  fibres 
or  nerve  cells  to  the  specific  functional  activity  of  the  central 
zone. ' 

If  we  grant  the  presuppositions,  this  explanation  is  entirely 
acceptable.  Stumpf  gives  further  and  very  ingenious  explana- 
tions of  the  peculiar  coloring  of  the  third  tone,  its  localization, 
its  pitch .  and  so  on.     We  need  not  here  enter  into  these  details. 

We  come  to  Obs.  (6).  In  this  case,  there  is,  according  to 
Stumpf,  a  very  slight  overlapping  of  the  basilar  strips.  The 
double  excitation  is  thus  too  weak  to  arouse  the  intermediate 
nerve  fibres  or  cells  to  their  specific  response.  They  beat ;  but 
they  beat  in  the  tone  of  the  singly  excited  fibre  or  cell  group 
above  or  below  them.  We  therefore  hear  only  the  two  primary 
tones,  sounding  more  strongly  than  in  Obs.  (a)  ;  and  we  hear 
them  healing,  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  portion  of  their 
physiological  substrates  is  aflected  by  Iwth  stimuli.'  The  shift 
of  the  beating  tone  with  shift  of  attention  is  readily  intelligible. 

In  Bne,  then,  Stumpf  is  able  to  give,  iu  terms  of  the  Helm- 
holtz  theory  and  his  own  hypothesis  of  nervous  accommodation, 
a  coherent  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  three  observations. 
His  explanation  of  Obs  (a)  is  especially  happy.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  compromise — if  one  may  speak  of  a  compromise  before  both 
of  the  extremes  have  been  formulated — between  Hclmbultz' 
doctrine  of  spttific  energies,  and  Rbbinghaus'  doctrine  of  the 
original  functional  indifference  of  the  cochlear  cells.* 

Ebbinghaos'  Explanations. 

Kbbinghaus  accepts  Sturapf's  description  of  the  phenomena. 
After  describing  OJ»s.  (*)  and  (i).  he  proceeds  to  Obs.  [a),  as 
follows,  "  Nur  bei  gcringcr  Hohendifferen?,  der  Tone,  etwa 
bis  zu  einem  Halbtou,  verhalt  es  sich.  worauf  Stumpf  erst 
aufmerksam  machtc,  etwas  ander^.  Man  hort  dann  einen 
ztuiichfnlifgenden  Ton  als  Triiger  der  Schwebungcn,  wahrend 
die  beidcn  objektiv  erzcugten  Tone  enlweder  abgeschwacht 
und  ruhigbleibend  dnoeben  horbar  sind  oder  auch — bei  den 
geringsten  HohendifftTenzeii— ganz  verschwinden.  Eine  Er- 
klarung  dieser  Zwtsehentone  oder  resuHurmdai  Tone  (.Melde) 
wird  spiiler  gegeben  werden."  * 

Turning  to  the  passage  referred  to.  we   read   as   follows: 

>/Ai</.,  48411. 

■Nevertheless,  u  will  presently  appear,  we  have  s  possible  physical 
explanation  of  ttac  Zwitchenlon.  acceptance  of  which  woula  render 
tb«  accommodation  hypothesis  no  necessary. 

^J'ijKhatogit,  i,  1897.  y^  '■ 
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"  Dicse  [Schwebungen]  soUen  [nach  der  Ilelmholu'schen 
Theorie]  dadurch  zustaode  komraen,  dass  bei  dem  gleichzeiligen 
Erkliogen  zweier  iiinreicliend  l>LMiachbarter  Tone  die  mit- 
schwingeaden  Gebiete  der  BasilarmembraTi  nichl  mchr  ganz 
geirennt  bleiben,  soiidem  teilweise  ubereinandergretfen,  und  die 
Bewegiingen  nun  an  den  mittleren  Fasern  mitcinandcr  inter- 
fericren.  Das  passt  vortrefllich,  weiin  die  beiden  objektiven 
Tone  sehr  nahe  bri  einander  liegcii.  Daiin  hort  man,  wicoben 
mitgcteiU,  iu  der  TImt  deu  uacb  der  Theorie  zu  erwartendea 
Z-wisfhcmmt  als  Tragcr  der  Schw<-l)nnxen."  ^ 

Could  anything  be  less  satisfactorj' ?  The  Zxvischatton  is 
precisely  what  the  Hclmhoit);  theory  does  not  explaiD;  it  is 
preciwrly  what  we  should  noi  expect  from  that  theory.  What 
the  Helmholiz  theory  would  give  us.  in  its  strict  form,  is  a 
medley  of  tones,  some  of  which  (the  intermediate  tones)  are 
beating.  What  it  under  no  circumstances  can  give  ns  is  the 
actual  fact  of  nhseri*ation, — two  steady  primaries  and  one  beat- 
ing intermediate  tuBc.' 

We  may  add  that  this  Obs.  is  not  either  explained  by  Eb- 
binghaus' own  uiodiGeation  of  the  Heluiholtz  theory.  If  the 
nervous  appendages  of  the  two  basilar  strip.'i  are  'adapted'  to 
take  np  the  two  primary  rhythms  over  their  whole  extent, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  expect  the  appearance  of  an 
iotermediale  tonr.  This  tone  cannot,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
^mpathetic  vibration  of  the  undertone  fibres,  since  these  give 
the  same  sensation  as  the  primary  strips  ' 

As  regards  Obs.  (a),  therefore,  Ebbinghaus  leaves  ns  ju&t 
where  ive  were  left  by  Helmholtz.  It  isasif  Sturapfhad  never 
written. 

We  pass  to  Obs.  (^).  "Abcr  es  [the  Helmholtz  explana- 
tion] passt  nicht  mehr,"  Ebbinghaus  goes  on.  "bei  grosseren 
Enifemungeu  der  primaren  Tone,  eiwa  von  eiuem  Halbton  ab. 

*Were  it  not  fnr  Helmboltx'  upeciiie  enerx^M,  his  tbeory  might 
easily  be  *o  extended  as  to  cover  the  iatermedtaie  toue  ol  Obs.  (a); 
for  under  certntn  conililinns  the  Nnperposition  of  two  pendulftr  rilirft* 
tions  u(  nenrly  the  name  Ire4]ueiiC]r  Kiven  rise,  theoretically,  to  a  r^ 
lulUut  vibrattoti  which  lies  midway  t>«tweeii.  See  Raylci({h;  Theory 
of  Sotind.i  ed.,  i,  1804.  49.71;  ii.  1896.  443.  450.  In  confirmatiou  of 
toeae  theoretiCRl  deauctions.  R.  H.  M.  Boftammet  (mi.  Mag.,  xl, 
5  wr.,  1881,  431)  actually  heard  both  the  i n termed iiite  toue  of  Qbs.  (<t) 
utd  the  beating  niasa  of  Obs.  (c)  ns  lying  midway  between  the  pnma- 
ric».  Now  HeTinhoUt'  ihcoTj-  of  analv.tis  inaketi  the  beats  of  Obs.  (c) 
mark  the  limit  of  Ohm's  law;  t.  e..  beats  aci»e  when  analysis  is  re* 
placed  hy  interference.  The  mndifiration  offereil  by  the  cYidence  just 
cited  vimply  sets  the  limit  of  the  law  one  de^re*^  hiKber,  aod  brmga 
not  only  the  beating  mass  of  (<')  but  also  tlie  iatermediale  tone  of  (a) 
under  interferetice. 

*Haviuf{  broken  away  frottt  K.'a  specific  energies.  B.  might  well 
have  explained  the  ZwiscMenton  on  the  phyilcal  basis  of  the  preceding 
note,     nnt  he  rests  on  II. 'n  explanation,  which  is  plaialy  inadequate. 
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Dann  vrrschwinrlet  der  Zwischenton  vollkommen.  die  Schwe- 
bnngen  ab<rr.  die  noch  an  ihm  bafteu  solleii,  verschwindeo 
Dicht  auch.  sondern  hlcitK'n  horlwr  nixrh  liei  lieirachtlich  grbs- 
Beren  Intervalltm,  und  zwar  bafien  sie  deutlich  an  den  beidcn 
primarenToneo-  AlsTragcrderSchwebuiiRen  konnen  niitbia, 
wie  die  Sache  auch  ol>eu  bereits  dargeslellt  wurde,'  kcine 
anderen  Fasern  der  Basilannembran  iu  Betrachl  kommeu  als 
die  deu  scbwebeuden  Tbnen  direkt  zugeordneten.  Und  nur 
weim  diese  bis  auf  eineii  Hnlbtoii  und  weuiger  aiieinaiider 
riicken,  kommt  es  zu  einem  fiir  die  Empfindung  merklich  wer- 
denden  Uebereinaiidergreifeu  der  beiden  Erregungsgehiete. "  * 

The  vehicles  of  the  beats  arc,  in  this  ca-vc,  not  the  interme- 
diate overlapping  fibres,  bur  the  fibres  directly  correlated  with 
the  stimulus  rhythms.  How  do  these  fibres  mctliate  beats? 
By  virtue  of  their  inelasticity.  "Die  mitschwiugenden  feinen 
Teilchen  dor  Basilarmcmbran  -  .  .  haben  doch  zweifellos  nur 
geringe  elaslische  Krafte.  und  konnen  ihre  Bewegnng  bcim 
Auihoren  des  objekliven  Aiistosses  ans  sich  heraiis  kciue  nen- 
D«DswerteZeit  weiter  fortsetzeu.  .  .  .  Jene  Amplitudeuschwan- 
kungen  der  objrktiven  Tonwcllc  wcrdcn  deniuach  vou  den 
Mmmilichen  mil  ihr  schwingenden  Gtbitien  der  Ba^^ilarniem- 
bran  leidlich  getreu  milgi-macht-  Erfolgen  sierelativlangsam, 
so  horen  wir  sie  als  Schwcbungeii,  bci  grosserer  Schnelligkeit 
als  Rasseln,  bei  noch  gtosseter  als  Raithigkeit."  ' 

Now  uo  one  can  deny  that  the  basilar  fibres  may  be  as  in- 
elB.stic  as  Ehbinghans  supposes.  But,  if  they  are,  their  inelas- 
ticity should  be  taken  into  accnunt  for  the  other  ribser\*ations.* 
For  inela-sticity  comci  to  the  same  thing  as  interference,  since 
both  mean  a  failure  ol"  analysis,  If  the  aii.ily«is  is  incomplete 
in  the  larger  intervals  of  (^).  it  must  also  be  incomplele  iu  the 
smaller  inter\'als  of  (a) ,  and  the  '  resting  primaries '  remain  a 
mystery.  In  other  words,  E- 's  appeal  to  inelasticity  advances 
the  limit  of  auditory-  analysis  to  the  most  remote  separation  of 
the  primaries  that  gives  rise  to  l^eats  (A),     The  appeal  must 

»  Se«  p.  303. 

«/*/./..  317. 

*/A/rf,.  1902,  3»a;  cY.  1S97.  303.  On  t>.  322  occutb  tbe  sentence:  "Die 
niitAchwiDKetiden  h^in«tl  Teilclieu  ner  Basilitrmctiibniu  diirtcn  uan 
oictit  elwa  ueilsiclit  Mt-nlen  wie  Btiiiiui]i[<>l>v]>tTtiK«  0«bi]ile,  wt«  e« 
seitens  der  Hclmholtxarhen  Th«orJe  eigeutlich  Ke&chieht.'*  How  this 
can  he  sairl  to  'cifcentlirb  geairhelien  '  on  llic  part  of  thr  Hcluitaollz 
llieory,  in  view  of  Helinliohz'  own  discu(t»iou  of  Ihe  dauiptiiR  of  vihr*- 
tionii  in  the  ear  {Sensations  of  Tone,  142  b  to  143  d),  wc  fail  to  sec. 

*We  have  kouglit  in  vain,  in  I^b1>iiif(tiautt'  liases,  for  any  definite 
qflKtificKtioti  or  rimhaiioH  of  this  «tlMbute  of  inelasticity.  If  it  ex- 
tends as  far  as  beot.t  cxiend,  then  we  might  nurely  look  for  fluctuB- 
liona  iu  the  differrnce  lonen,— ftince  they,  like  bcala,  depend  upon  as 
luten&ieelv  (luciunting  stiuiulns.  Cf.  also  M.  Meyer's  remarks  upon 
certain  mlstoned  iotei-vaU,  Zfiis.,  zvi,  1&97,  15;  Stumpf 'a  Beilr.,  U, 
'898,  39. 
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then  a_^rftm  cover  alllcsserseparatioDji,  and  the  smooth-sound- 
iog  tones  of  (a)  become  anomalous. 

Agniti,  EbbiugliHus  has.  in  terms  of  hi»  own  modiGcation  of 
the  Helraholtz  theory,  an  explanation  of  Obs.  (A).  The  basi- 
lar strips  directly  correlated  with  the  stimuli  are  so  wide  apart 
that  there  is  nooverUpping.  But  the  undertone  fibres  are  also 
vibrating;  and  the  interval  between  these  fibres  gets  steadily 
smaller  and  smaller,  as  the  fibres  themselves  become  longer. 
A  point  must  be  reached,  before  very  long,  at  which  the  under- 
tone strips  will  overlap,  ami  at  which  there  will  consequently 
be  beats  dne  to  Helmholtzian  interference.  There  is.  thus,  no 
necessity  for  the  appeal  to  inelasticity.  The  beats  of  Obs.  (*) 
may  be  due  to  phenomena  of  interference  among  the  under- 
tone fibres.  Ebbiiighaus  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
paiw^ihility. 

Our  criticism  of  Ebbtngbaus,  then,  amounts  to  this:  that  he 
has  multipliert  cau-^es  for  Obs  (_6),  and  has  altogether  failed  to 
account  for  the  intermediate  tune  and  the  resting  primaries  of 
Obs.  («)  We  do  not  say  how  far  interference  is  due  to  in- 
elasticity; we  do  not  know.  Btit  if  the  fibres  of  the  basilar 
membrane  are  inelastic,  there  is  no  place  foe  the  smoothly 
sounding  tones  of  the  latter  Obs.  — 

Although  the  matter  of  beats  is  far  from  settled,  the  writers 
'venture  to  suggest  that  the  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless.  Id 
regard  to  the  three  iutroapective  observations,  they  offer  the 
following  considerations,  Obs,  (O,  the  Inhaling  mass,  is  proba- 
bly correlated  with  cochlear  vibrations  which  repeat  with  more 
or  less  fidelity  tUe  resultant  from  two  pcndular  vibration  rates. 
Obe.  (a)  depends,  in  part,  upon  two  analyzed  components; 
and  in  part,  upuu  an  nnanalyzcd  residue  possessing  an  inter- 
mediate frequency.  Obs.  (^)  is,  finally,  to  be  referred  to  an 
almost  complete  analysis,  in  the  sense  of  Ohm's  law.  The 
beating  of  the  primaries  may  be  explained  by  a  small  area  of 
iuterfereuce. — an  area  insufficient  to  mediate  a  distinct  tone. 
The  argument  for  Obs.  (i)  is  supported  by  three  bits  of  evi- 
dence. First,  in  Stumpf's  introspections,  it  was  dilTicult  to 
localize  the  beat:  the  two  primaries  'sr^m  themselves  to  beat;' 
but  if  either  is  attended  to.  that  one  'always  appears  to  be  the 
beating  tone.'  Secondly,  weak  and  circnmscrihcd  interference 
might  well  give  rise  to  intensive  fluctuations  without,  however, 
producing  a  distinct  tone  {ef.  weak  partials  discoverable  only  tiy 
beats).  Thirdly,  in  our  own  experience,  tones  (e.  g.,  g^  and  a  ) 
which,  when  wealc,  arc  heard  beating  separately,  give  when 
excited  more  intensively  a  suggestion  of  an  additional  inter- 
mediate u>ne. 
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All  knowledge — beyond  that  of  bare  isolated  occurrence — 
deals  witb  noifornntii.'S.  Of  Ihc  latter,  sonic  ftrw  have  a  claim 
to  be  considered  absolute,  such  as  mathematical  iiDplicatioDS 
and  mechanical  laws.  Btit  the  vast  majority  are  only  partia/; 
medicine  does  not  teach  that  smallpox  is  inevitably  escaped  by 
vaccination,  but  that  it  is  so  generally;  biology  has  not  shown 
that  all  animals  require  organic  food,  but  that  nearly  all  do  so; 
iu  daily  life,  a  dark  sky  is  no  proof  that  it  will  rain,  but  merely 
a  warning;  even  in  morality,  the  sole  categorical  imperative 
alleged  by  Kant  was  the  sinfulness  of  telling  a  He,  and  few 
thinkers  since  have  admiticd  so  much  as  this  to  be  valid  uni- 
versally.  In  psychology,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
science,  it  is  hard  to  6nd  absolutely  iufiexible  coinctdences ; 
occasionally,  indeed,  there  appear  uniformities  sufficiently  reg* 
alar  tu  be  practically  treated  as  laws,  but  infinitely  the  greater 
part  of  the  observations  hitherto  recorded  concern  only  more 
or  less  pronounced  Uudauies  of  one  event  or  attribute  to  accom- 
pany another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  might  well  have  expected 
that  the  evidential  evaluation  and  precise  mensuration  of  tend- 
encies had  long  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigation 
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aod  now  formed  one  of  the  earliest  sections  in  a  beginner's  psy- 
cbologicttl  course.  Instead,  we  find  only  a.  general  nai\'e  igno- 
rance that  there  is  auythiug  about  it  requiring  to  be  leamt.  One 
after  another,  laborious  series  of  experiments  are  executed  and 
published  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  some  connection  be- 
tween  iwo  evenis,  wherein  the  otherwise  learned  psychologist 
reveaLs  that  his  art  of  proving  and  measuring  correspondence 
has  Dot  advanced  beyond  that  of  lay  persons.  The  conae- 
qtieoce  has  been  that  the  significance  of  the  experiments  is  not 
at  all  rightly  nndcrstood,  nor  have  any  definite  facts  been 
elicited  that  may  be  either  confirmed  or  refuted. 

The  present  article  is  a  commeticetnent  at  attempting  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  of  scientific  correlation.  With  this  view, 
It  will  be  strictly  confined  to  the  ncvds  of  practical  workers,  and 
all  theoretical  mathematical  demonstrations  will  be  omiUcd ; 
it  may.  however,  be  said  ihat  the  relations  slated  have  already 
received  a  large  amount  of  empirical  verification.  Great  thanks 
are  due  from  me  to  Professor  HaussdorfF  and  to  Dr.  G.  Lipps, 
each  of  whom  have  supplied  a  useful  theorem  in  polynomial 
probability;  the  former  has  also  very  kindly  given  valuable 
advice  coocemiDg  the  proof  of  the  important  formulae  for  elimi- 
nation of  "systematic deviations." 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  meaning  and 
working  of  the  various  fcirniula;  have  been  explained  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  hoped,  to  render  them  readily  usable  even  by 
those  whose  kuowlcdse  of  njaihcmatics  is  cletuentary.  The 
fundamental  procedure  is  accompanied  by  simple  imaginary) 
examples,  white  the  more  advanced  parts  are  illustrated  by 
cases  that  have  actually  occurred  in  ray  personal  experience. 
For  more  abundant  and  positive  exemplification,  the  reader  is 
reqaested  to  refer  to  the  under  cited  research,'  which  is  entirely 
built  upon  the  ptiuciples  and  mathematical  relations  here  laid 
down. 

In  conclusion,  the  general  value  of  the  methodics  recom- 
mended is  emphasized  hv  a  brief  criticism  of  the  best  correla- 
tional work  hitherto  cnade  public,  and  also  the  important  ques- 
tion is  discussed  as  to  the  number  of  ' '  cases ' '  required  for  an 
euerimeDtal  series. 

PART   I. 
El.aMESTARYCORRBI.ATION  AND  "ACCIDBNTAI.  DKVIATIOM." 

I.     Requirements  of  a  Good  Method  of  Correlation. 
(a)     Quantitative  expression. 

The  most  fundamental  requisite  is  to  be  able  to  mcaiiure  our 
observed  correspondence  by  a  plain  numerical  s>Tnbol.     There 


"GcQcrst  Intelligence,'  delermUied  and   mcasared,  to  appear  in  a 
sabscqaeac  number  of  this  /oumai. 
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is  oo  reason  whatt'ver  to  be  salisfiwi  cillicr  with  vagne  general- 
ities such  as  "  large."  "medium."  "small,"  or,  on  the  other 
haiui,  with  Ctimplicated  tables  and  compilations. 

The  first  pcrwju  to  see  the  possibility  of  this  immense  ad- 
vance seems  to  have  been  Gallon,  who,  in  jS86.  writes:  "the 
length  of  the  arm  is  said  to  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  leg, 
becau.se  a  persnn  with  a  long  arm  has  usually  a  long  leg  and 
conversely."  '  He  then  proceeds  to  devise  the  required  symbol 
in  such  a  way  that  it  conveniently  ranges  from  i,  for  perfect 
correspondence,  to  o  for  cnlirc  independence,  and  on  again  to 
—I  for  perlect  correspondence  inversely.  By  ihis  means,  cor- 
retfttious  became  comparable  wilh  other  ones  found  either  in 
diffirrvnt  objects  or  by  different  obser\'ers;  they  were  at  last 
capable  of  leading  to  further  conclusions,  speculative  and  prac- 
tical; in  a  word,  they  now  assumed  a  scieotiBc  character. 

Mathematically,  it  is  clear  that  innumerable  other  systems 
of  values  are  equally  conceivable,  similarly  ranging  from  i  too. 
One  such,  for  insiance,  has  bueti  worked  out  and  extensively 
uacd  by  myself  (see  pp.  86  if).  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  discu.sa  their  relative  merits. 

(h)     The  significance  of  the  qnaniity. 

Galton's  particular  system  is  defined  and  most  advantageously 
distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  important  property, 
that  if  any  number  of  arms,  for  icNtance,  be  collected  which 
are  all  any  amount,  xo-,  .  above  mean,  then  the  corresiwnding 
legs  will  a\-erage  rxcrj  above  the  mean  (with  a  middle  or 
"qnartile"  deviation'  of  trj  Vi -r») ;  where  o-a  =^  the  quartile 
variation  of  the  arms,  wi  =  that  of  the  legs,  anU  r  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  correlation 

But  another — theoretically  far  more  valuable — property  may 
conceivably  attach  to  one  among  the  possible  systems  of  values 
expressing  the  correlation ;  this  is,  that  a  measure  might  be 
,  afforded  of  the  hidJm  nndetlying  cause  of  the  variations.     Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  A  and  B  both  derive  their  money  from 
variable  dividends  and  each  gets  i/x'^  of  his  total  from  some 
source  common  to  both  of  them.     Then  evidently  their  re-'^pec- 
tive  inc<imcs  will  have  a  certain  tendency  to  ri.se  and  fall-simul- 
tanconsty;  this  correspondence  will  in  any  of  the  possible  sys- 
tems of  values  always  be  some  function  i/jc,  but  in  only  one  of 
tbeui  will  it  actually  he  itself  =  t/x  ;  in  such  a  favored  case,  it 
A  and  B  get.  say,  20%  of  their  respective  incomes  from  the 
common  source,   the  correlation  between  these   two  incomes 
.will  also  show  itself  as  0.20;  and  conversely,  if  A's  income 
I  happens  to  be  found  correlated  with  that  of  B  by  0,20,  then 


'"Proceedings  Rof-al  Society  of  Ijoadoa,"  VoI«.  XI.  «nd  XLV. 
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(here  is  a  likelihood  tbat  o.zoof  A's  income  coincides  with  o.ao 
of  B.  leaving  to  either  O-80  disposable  independently.  The  ob- 
served correlation  thus  becomes  the  direct  expression  of  the  rel- 
ative amuuiit  of  uuderlyiug  influeucu  tending  for  and  against 
the  correspondeoce. 

In  the  above  imagined  instance,  this  desirable  expresdveness 
belongs  to  the  same  above  system  of  values  proposed  by  Gal- 
ton  (and  elaborated  by  Pearson).  But  this  instance  Ls  excep- 
tional and  fundamentally  different  from  the  normal  type.  Evi- 
dently, A  and  B  need  noi  necessarily  derive  exactly  the  same 
proportion  of  tbeir  incomes  from  the  common  source;  A  might | 
get  bis o. 70  while  B  got  some  loially  different  share;  in  which 
case,  it  will  be  fotind  that  the  correlation  is  always  the  geomet- 1 
rical  mean  between  the  two  shares.  Let  B  be  induced,  to  pnt 
all  his  income  into  the  common  fund,  then  A  need  only  pnt  in 
0.20*  =  0.04.  to  maintain  the  same  correlation  as  before:  since 
the  geometrical  mean  Ixjtween  o  04  and  1  is  equal  to  0.20. 

Now,  in  psychological,  as  in  most  other  actual  correspond- 
ences. A  and  B  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  6xed  bisection 
of  our  first  case,  but  rather  as  in  the  labile  inler-accomin.-«la- 
tion  of  our  second  case,  Hence  A,  in  order  to  be  correlated 
with  B  by  i/x,  must  be  considered  to  have  only  devoted  i/x* 
(instead  of  t/x)  of  his  arrangement  to  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore to  still  have  for  further  arrangements  i  -  i/x,'  which  will 

enable  an  independent  correlation  to  arise  of  Vi  -  i/x'.  In 
short,  not  Galtoirsniea:^ure  of  correlation,  bvill\\t:  square  thtre^f, 
indicates  the  relative  influence  of  the  factors  in  A  tending 
towards  any  observed  correspondence  as  compared  with  the 
reniaiuiug  components  of  A  tending  in  other  directions. 

Cc)     Accuracy. 

From  this  plurality  of  possible  systems  of  values  for  the 
measure  of  the  correlation  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the 
variety  of  ways  of  calculating  any  one  of  them.  These  latter. 
again,  have  various  advantages  and  disadvatitages,  of  which 
the  principal  is  their  respective  degrees  of  liability  to  "acci- 
dental deviation." 

For.  though  the  correlation  between  two  series  of  data  is  an 
absolute  mathematical  fact,  yet  its  whole  real  value  lies  in  our 
being  able  to  assume  a  likelihood  of  further  cases  taking  a  simi- 
lar direction;  we  want  to  consider  our  results  as  a  truly  repre- 
seDiati\'e  sample.  Any  one  at  all  accustomed  to  original  inves- 
tigation mnst  be  aware  how  frequently  phenomena  will  group 
themselves  in  such  »  manner  aa  to  convinciiigly  suggest  the! 
existence  of  some  law — when  .still  more  prolonged  experiment  1 
reveals  that  the  observed  uniformity  was  due  to  pure  hazard  and 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  further  repeat  itself. 

Luckily,  this  one  great  sonrce  of  fallacy  can  be  adequately 
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eliminated,  owiag  to  the  fact  that  such  accidental  deviations 
are  different  iu  every  individual  case  fhence  are  often  called 
the  "variable  errors")  and  occur  quite  impartially  iu  every 
direction  according  to  the  known  laws  of  probability.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  eventually  more  or  less  completely 
mmpcmate  one  another,  and  thus  finally  present  an  approxi- 
mately true  result.  Such  eliuiiuation,  however,  must  always 
remain  thcDretically  incomplete,  since  no  amount  of  chance 
coincidence  is  absolutely  impossible;  but  beyond  certain  limits 
it  becomes  so  extremely  unlikely  that  for  practical  purposes  we 
can  afford  to  neglect  it.  When  a  person  loses  14  times  ruu- 
ning  at  pitch-and-toss,  be  can  reckon  that  such  a  series  would 
not  occur  by  mere  accident  once  in  9.999  limes,  and  conse- 
quently he  will  feel  jn.stified  iu  attributing  ihe  coincidence  to 
some  constant  disturbing  influence.  Similarly,  to  estimate  the 
e\*idential  value  of  any  other  observed  uniformity,  we  only  re- 
quire to  know  how  nearly  the  ndds  agaJn-sl  chance  coincidence 
have  approached  to  some  such  standard  maximum  as  9.999  to  i. 
f  Bat,  as  any  standard  must  always  be  more  or  less  arbitrary — 
I  some  thinking  it  too  lenient  and  others  unnecessarily  severe — 
it  is  usual  to  employ  a  formula  giving  not  the  maximum  but 
the  middle  deviation  or  ' 'probable  error. "  '  Wc  mayiheneasily 
find  the  probability  of  mere  hazard  from  the  following  compara- 
tive table: 

If  the  observed  corKlalion 
diTJflcd  by  (he  probable 

error  be  =123 

then  the  frcqnency  of  occur- 
ence by  lucre  hazard  =      t  }  i\ 

Now,  the  smallness  of  this  probable  error  depends  principally 
upon  the  number  of  cases  observed,  but  also  largely  upou  the 
mathematical  method  of  correlation.  Though  a  faultiness  in 
the  latter  respect  can  theoretically  be  made  good  by  increasing 
the  range  of  the  observations,  yet  sncb  increase  is  not  always 
possible,  and,  besides,  has  other  grave  disadvantages  which  will 
be  discus.scd  later  on,  Other  things  being  equal,  therefore, 
tht  beii  method  is  that  one  tvhieh  gives  the  irast  probtUfU  error. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  this  probable  error  should  always 
be  plainly  stated;  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  rough  ap- 
proximation; fur  while  it  is  highly  important  to  distinguish 
between  a  deduction  worth,  say,  0.9999  of  perfect  certainty 
and  one  worth  only  0.75.  it  would  be  a  mere  splitting  of  straws 
to  care  whether  a  particular  experiment  works  out  to  a  validity 
of  0.84  or  to  one  of  o.«5. 

(d)     Ease  of  application. 

iln  the  proper  use  of  this  exprcMiOD. 
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The  most  accurate  ways  of  calculation  are  generally  some- 
what diiEcult  and  slow  to  apply;  often,  too,  there  occnr  cir- 
cnmslances  under  which  they  cannot  be  used  at  all.  Hence, 
in  addition  to  a  standard  method,  which  must  be  used  for  6naHy 
establishing  the  principal  results,  there  is  urgent  need,  also,  of 
auxitiaty  methods  capable  of  being  employed  under  the  most 
varied  conditions  and  with  the  utmost  facility. 

But  here  a  word  of  warning  appears  not  out  of  place.  For 
such  auxiliary  methods  are  very  numerous  and  their  results, 
owing  to  accidents,  will  diverge  to  some  extent  from  one 
another;  so  that  the  unwary,  "self- suggested"  experimenter 
may  often  be  led  unconsciously — but  uoiie  the  less  unfairly — to 
pick  out  the  one  most  favorable  for  his  particular  point,  and 
thereby  confer  upon  his  work  au  unequivocality  to  which  it  is 
by  no  means  entitled.  Any  departures  from  the  recognized 
standard  methods  arc  only  legitimate,  either  when  absolutely 
necessary,  or  for  mere  preliminary  work,  or  for  indicating  com- 
paratively unimportant  relations. 

3.     Standard  Methods  Explained. 

(a)  Correlatious  between  variables  that  can  be  measured 
quantitatively. 

This  may  lie  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of  correlation.  Its 
standard  method  of  calculation  is  that  discovered  by  Bravais,' 
in  1846,  and  shown  by  Pearsou,  in  i8g6,*  to  be  the  best  possible. 
Pearson  terms  this  method  that  of  "product  moments." 

The  formula  appears  most  conveniently  expressed  as  follows: 

r    =        Sxy  ^^ 

where  x  and  y  are  the  deviations  of  any  pair  of  characteristics 
from  their  respective  medians, 

xy  is  the  product  of  the  above  two  values  for  any  single  in- 
dividual, 

Sxy  is  the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the  individuals, 

Sx  *  is  the  sum  of  the  squ.ires  of  all  the  various  values  of  x, 

Sy*  is  similarly  for  y, 
and  r  is  the  required  correlation. 

A  simple  example  may  make  this  method  clearer.  Suppose 
that  it  was  desired  to  correlate  acuteness  of  sight  with  that  of 
hearing,  and  that  for  this  purpose  five  persons  were  tested  as  to 
the  greatest  distance  at  which  they  conJd  read  and  hear  a  stand- 
ard alphabet  and  sound  respectively.   Suppose  the  results  to  be  : 

■"  Memoircft  par  dtrers  aaTaota,"  T,  IX,  Paria.  pp  355-233. 
•■•PbU.  Trans..  R.  S.,  London,"  Vol.  CLXXXVII,  A,  p.  164. 
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13 
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so  thai  r  ^ 


*^-{l 


Si^  -4a    Sf*  *  as 


25 


=  O,  and  there,  thus,  is  no  cor- 
respoudeoce,  direct  or  inverse. 


The  "  probable  error  "  between  auy  obtained  correlation  and 
the  really  existing  correspoudence  has  been  determined  by 
Pearson,  as  being  "with  suflRcient  accuracy"  when  a  fairly 
large  number  of  cases  have  been  token, 

=0.674506       j—p--^ 
Vn  (i+r*) 

For  discussion  of  correlation  between  characteristics  whose 
dislribution  differs  considerably  from  the  normal  probability 
curve  as  regards  cither  "range  "or  "skewness,"  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  works  below.'  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  method  of  "product  moiueuts"  is  valid,  whether  or  not 
the  distribution  follow  the  normal  law  of  frequency,  so  long  as 
the  "  rej^ression  "  is  linear, 

(b)  Correlation  between  characteristics  that  can  no/  be  meas- 
ured quantitatively. 

lu  the  example  quoted  by  Gallon,  of  correspondence  between 
the  length  of  arm  and  that  of  leg,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cor- 
respondence is  proportional  quantitatively;  a  long  arm  has  a 
tendency  to  be  accompanied  by  a  leg  not  only  long,  but  long 
to  the  same  degree.  Now,  in  many  cases,  such  proportionality 
is  by  the  nature  of  things  excluded  ;  a  printed  word  is  pussibly 
remembered  better  than oue  heard;  but,  nevertheless,  wecaunot. 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  formula,  ascertain  whether 
degrees  of  visuslity  are  correlated  to  releativeness  of  memory, 
seeing  that  in  the  former  case  there  do  not  exist  any  degrees, 
a  wonl  being  simply  either  seen  or  not  seen.     Perhaps  even 


'  Ddny  Vole :    ■'  Proc,  R.  S.  London."  Vol.  LX.  p.  477- 
Fc«r»oii:  "  Phil.  Traus.  R.  S.  Loudou,"  Vol.  CLXXXV,  I  A,  p.  71; 

Vol.  CLXXXVI.  I  A,  p.  343.  .nd  Vol.  CXCI  A,  p.  129. 

G.  LippB :  "  Die  Theorie  der  CollectirgcgeDitinde,"  Woodt'a  PbU. 

Stod..  Vol.  XVII. 
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more  niiinerons  are  those  cases  where  proportionality  does  in- 
deed exist,  but  practically  will  not  admit  of  being  nieasured; 
for  instance,  it  is  probable  ibai  conscientiousness  is  to  some 
extent  a  hereditary  quality,  yet  we  cannot  well  directly  deter- 
mine whether  brothers  tend  to  possess  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  caonot  exactly  measure 
it. 

In  all  such  cases  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  counting'  the 
frequencies  of  coexistence.  We  can  easily  6nd  out  how  often 
seen  and  spoken  words  are  respectively  rcmcnil>erc<l  and  for- 
gotten. It  has  proved  quite  feasible  to  divide  the  children  of  a 
school  generally  into  "conscientious"  and  "non-conscientious." 
and  then  to  measure  how  much  brothers  tend  to  be  in  the  same 
division;  when  we  have  proved  this  simple  association,  we 
may  provisionally  assume  correlation  of  quantity  also ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  "conscientious."  generally  speaking,  have  a  par* 
ticular  degree  of  tendency  to  possess  brothers  likewise  "con- 
scientious/" then  boys  with  excessively  tender  scruples  will 
have  the  same  decree  of  tendency  to  possess  brothers  with  sim- 
ilarly excessive  tenderness,  while  those  with  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  virtue  will  be  thus  correlated  with  brothers  also  of 
only  moderate  virtue;  further,  the  ethical  resemblance  may  be 
expected  to  repeal  itself  iu  cousins,  etc.,  only  reduced  in  propor- 
tion as  the  kinship  is  diminished. 

For  measurement  of  this  non-proportional  association,  a 
standard  method,  which  may  be  termed  that  of  "cross  mul- 
tiples," has  been  elaborated  by  Sheppard,'  Bramley-Moore, 
Filon,  Lee.  and  Pearson.  The  formula  is.  unfortunately,  too 
long  and  complicated  to  be  usefully  quoted  in  this  place.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  under  ciied  work.'  together  with  its  prob- 
able error  as  determined  by  Pearson.'  In  practice,  it  will 
generally  have  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  the  more  convenient 
methods  to  be  next  described. 

3.     Comparison  by  Rank. 

This  method  of  "cross  multiples"  is  not  only  difficult  and 
tedious  of  application,  but  also  it  gives  a  probable  error  nearly 
double  that  of  "  product  moments.'' 

Now,  it  can  olieu  be  altogether  escaped  in  the  case  of  quan- 
tities not  admitting  absolute  measurement,  by  substituting  in- 
stead comparison.  This  other  way  will  be  discussed  at  some 
length,  as  it  has  been  largely  used  by  myself  and  is  believed 
cbie6y  responsible  for  some  successful  experiments.  All  charac- 
teristics may  be  collated  from  two  quite  distinct  aspects:  either 
(as  iu  example  of  visual  and  auditory  acuteuess)  by  actual 

» "Phil.  Trans.."  Vol.  CXCII,  A.  p.  141. 
•••Phil.  Tran».,"  Vol,  CXCV  A,  pp.  2-7. 
"•Phil.  Tram.,"  Vol.  CXCV  A,  to-14. 
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meusuration,  or  else  by  order  of  merit;  we  nii^ht  say  that  a 
student,  A,  obtained  8.000  marlcs  in  aa  examination,  whik  B 
only  got  &>ooo;  or,  instead,  we  might  say  that  A  was  third  out 
of  100  candidates,  while  B  was  only  2oth.  Precisely  the  same 
tneihod  nf  calculation  may  Ik  again  used  iu  the  latrer  case, 
simply  substituting  the  inverse  ranks,  97,  80,  etc.,  for  the  per- 
formances, 8.000,  6.000.  etc. 

(a)     Disadvantages  of  the  "Rank"  method. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  olyected  that  the  observed  cor- 
relation would  then  only  hold  good  for  persons  of  the  same 
average  difference  from  one  another.  Ftir  a.ssuming,  .say.  acnte 
sight  to  be  correlated  with  acute  hearing;  then  the  order  of 
merit  of  A,  B  and  C,  as  regards  sight,  is  more  likely  to  remain 
unaltered  as  regards  hearing  also,  when  the  difference  iu  their 
respective  jiowcrs  of  vision  ts  extremely  marked,  than  when 
they  are  practically  equal  on  the  latter  head.  Bui  the  more 
numerous  the  persons  experimented  on,  the  less  will  be  the 
average  difference  of  facnliy;  it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  the  correlation  would  become  continually  lew  perfect  as 
the  experiments  were  made  more  extensive.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  fallacy:  100  experimental  subjects  compared  to- 
gether by  '"Rank"  would  on  ihe  whole  actually  show  appre- 
ciably the  .«iame  average  correlation  as  1.000,  provided,  that  in 
cither  case  tlie  subjects  are  selected  by  chance;  the  amount  of 
the  correlation  is  not  really  dependent  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  grades,  but  upon  the  relation  of  this  difference  to 
the  mean  deviation;  and  buth  of  llie.se  increase  together  with 
the  number  of  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  correlation 
will  undnubtedly  diminish  if  the  subjects  be  all  chosen  from  a 
more  houiogeueous  class;  in  a  select  training  school  for  teachers, 
for  example,  geueral  intelligence  will  throughout  show  smaller 
correlation  with  other  qualities,  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
college  for  quite  average  young  men  of  the  same  age;  hut  this 
fact  applies  just  as  much  to  comparison  by  "Measurement." 

The  next  possible  objection  is  that  comparison  by  rank 
bases  itself  upon  au  assumption  that  all  the  subjects  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  same  aiubunt,  whereas  A  may  differ  from 
B  five  limes  as  much  as  R  iliffi-rs  from  C.  But  such  an  assump- 
tion would  only  take  place,  if  correspondence  by  rank  were 
considered  to  1*  wholly  equivalent  lo  that  by  meaifurcment; 
no  such  assumption  is  made;  the  two  aspects  are  recognized  to 
be  theoretically  distinct,  but  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that 
they  give  correlational  values  sensibly  equivalent  in  amount. 
Even  against  the  small  existing  discrepancy  may  be  set  off  a 
deviation  of  the  same  order  of  magnitnde  which  is  incurred 
when  using  measurement  itself,  owing  to  the  practical  necessity 
of  throwing  the  cases  into  a  number  of  groups.  . 
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The  third  and  only  solid  objection  is  that  rank  afTords  a 
theoretically  somewhat  less  full  criterion  of  correspondenc*  than 
does  measurement;  and  the  force,  even  of  this  argumeut,  disap* 
pears  on  coasideriog  that  the  two  methods  give  appreciably 
the  same  correlational  valnes. 

(b)  Advantages  of  the  "Rank"  method. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  large  reduction  of  the  "accidental 
error."  In  a  normal  frequence*  curve,  the  outlying  exceptional 
cases  are  much  more  spaced  apart  than  are  those  nearer  to  the 
average;  hence,  any  accident  disturbing  the  position  of  these 
excepticMial  cases  will  have  unduly  great  effect  on  the  general 
result  of  the  correlation;  and  owing  to  this  inequality  in  the 
influence  of  the  errors,  the  latter  will  not  compensate  one 
another  with  the  same  readiness  as  usual.  Moreover,  it  is  just 
these  by  per  •influential  extreme  cases  where  there  is  most  like- 
lihood of  accidental  errors  and  where  there  ver)'  frequently 
prevails  a  law  quite  different  from  that  governing  the  great 
bulk  of  the  cases.  As  regards  the  quantity  of  this  gain  by 
using  rank  (abstracting  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  which 
cannot  well  be  estimated  in  any  general  manner)  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  calculating  it  mathematically.  From  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  empirical  evidence,  the  probable  error  when 
osfog  the  method  of  "product  moments"  with  rank  appears 
to  become  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  given  by  the  same  method 
with  measurement,  and  therefore  only  about  one-third  of  that 
given  by  the  method  of  "cross  multiples." 

The  next  advantage  is  that  rank  eliminates  any  disparity 
between  the  two  characteristics  compared,  as  regards  their 
general  system  of  distribution;  such  a  disparity  is  often  not  in- 
trinsic or  in  any  way  relevant,  but  merely  an  effect  of  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  gaining  the  measurement.  By  means  of 
rank,  a  series  presenting  the  normal  frequency  curve  can  be 
compared  on  cvcd  terms  with  another  series  whose  curve  is 
entirely  different.  This  cannot  well  be  done  when  using 
measurement.    (Sec  p.  78. ) 

Rank  has  also  the  useful  property  of  allowing  any  two  series 
to  be  easily  and  fairly  combined  into  a  third  composite  one. 

(c)  Conclusion. 

Prom  the  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  so  urgently  desirable 
to  obtain  the  smallest  probable  error  with  a  given  nnmbcr  of 
stibjects,  that  the  method,  of  rank  must  often  have  the  prefer- 
ence even  when  we  are  dealing  with  two  series  of  measure- 
raeuts  properly  comparable  with  one  another. 

Theoretically,  rank  is  at  any  rate  preferable  to  snch  a  hybrid 
and  unmeaning  correlation  as  that  between  essential  measure- 
ments on  the  one  side  and  mere  nrbitrary  classification  on  the 
other.     As  the  latter  occur  in  most  psychological  correlations, 
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the  only  other  resonrce  would  be  to  avoid  meastireraetits  alto- 
gether hy  using  the  method  of  "cross  nmltiples."  But  this 
trebles  the  sire  of  the  probable  error,  and  therefore  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  subjects  should  be  no  less  than  nine  times  as 
numerous;  such  an  enormous  iucrease,  even  if  passible,  would 
generally  l>e  accompanied  by  disadvantages  infinitely  outweigh- 
ing the  supposed  theoretical  superiority  of  method. 

The  above  advantages  arc  still  further  enhanced  whenever 
dealing  with  one-sided  frequency  curves,  such  as  are  furnished 
by  most  mental  tests.  For  iu  these  cases  the  great  bulk  of 
influence  upon  the  resulting  correlation  is  derived  exclusively 
from  the  very  worst  performances  and  is  consequently  of  a 
specially  doubtful  validity. 

In  short,  correlation  by  rank,  in  most  cases  a  desirable  pro- 
cedure, is  for  short  series  quite  indispensable,  rendering  them 
of  equal  evidential  value  to  much  longer  ones  treated  by  other 
ways.  Luckily,  it  is  precisely  in  short  series  that  gradation 
by  rank  is  practically  attainable. 

4.     Auxiliary  Methods. 

These,  as  has  been  said,  are  only  for  use  when  there  is  ade- 
quate reason  for  not  employing  the  above  "standard"  methods. 
Any  number  are  devisable.  Their  resulting  correlational  values 
do  not  quite  coincide  with  those  found  by  the  standard  ways, 
but  nearly  enough  so  for  most  practical  purposes. 

(a)     Auxiliary  methods  of  Pearson. 

Several  very  ingenious  and  cou\'enieut  ones  are  furnished  by 
him.'  but  all  of  .similar  type  and  requiring  the  same  data  as 
that  of  "cross-multiples.'  They  are  therefore  for  use  when 
the  compared  events  do  not  admit  of  direct  quantitative  corre- 
lation. The  following  appears  to  combine  facility  and  precision 
to  the  greatest  degree: 


r  =   sin 


Vad  —  Vbc~ 


where  the  two  compared  series  of  charftcteristics,  say  P  and  Q 
are  each  divided  into  two  (preferably  about  equal)  classes;  if 
the  case  is  one  where  quantity  exists  but  cannot  be  absolutely 
measured^  P  II  will  comprise  the  instances  in  which  P  is  in 
manifest  deficiency;  but  if  the  compared  characteristics  cs-sen- 
tially  exclude  quantity,  P  II  become  the  instances  where  P  is 


»"Phil.  Tr»n8.  R.  S.  L,"  Vol,  CXCV,  A,  pp.  1  Bnd  79. 

«rt  —  t»c 


'Thcv  are  all  refincmcnta  of  the  oHglnal  foTtnnlii,  r 
liahed  by  Yule,  Proc.  R.  S.  L.,"  Vol.  UtVI,  p.  aj. 
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absent;  similarly  Q.     Then, 

a  =  the  number  of  times  that  P  I  is  accompanied  by  Q  I 
b        "        "       "     '*      "    p  II  "  "  Q I 

5         1.  .1         ■•       (•       "PI  "  *•   Q II 

d       "        "       *'     "      "    P II  "  "  Q II. 

If  a  -f  b  is  not  very  unequal  to  c  -|-  d,  the  probable  error 
may  be  taken  at  about  i.i/vi^where  n  =  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  the  whole  of  P  or  of  Q.' 

Returning  to  our  previous  illustration,  suppose  that  It  was 
dearcd  positively  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  instruction  by  writ- 
ing and  by  word  of  mouth  respectively.  Ten  series,  each  con- 
sisting of  ten  printed  words,  have  been  snccessively  shown  to  a 
class  of  twenty  children,  who  each  time  bad  to  write  down  by 
memory  as  many  as  they  could.  The  experiment  was  next 
repeated,  but  reading  the  words  aloud  instead  of  showing  them. 
CM"  the  2, ooo  visual  impressions  900  were  correctly  remembered, 
while  of  the  same  number  of  auditory  ones  only  700  were  re- 
tained. 

Call  the  visual      impressions        P  I 
'♦      "  auditory  "  PII 

*•      "  remembered    "  Q I 

"      "   forgotten         "  Q II 

then  a  ^  900.  h  ^  700,  c  ^  1 ,  100,  d  ^  i  ,300,  and 

w   V900  X  ^1.300  —  ^^700  X  •Vi.jtxj  


sin 


1 .300  -("  ^700 


^  0.16 


Viiioo 

The  probable  error  then  comes  to  r .  i  /•v'l^ooo  =  nearly  0.02 , 
or  about  1/8  of  the  above  correlation ;  so  that  the  latter  would 
not  occur  by  mere  chance  once  in  roo.ooo  times. 

We  thus  see  that  there  is  at  any  rate  good  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  some  superiority  ou  ihc  part  of  the  visual  sense.  Also, 
if  the  experiment  has  1>eeu  fairly  executed  and  adequately  de- 
scribed, any  subseqent  verificattan  under  sufficiently  similar 
conditions,  by  ot  lier  experimenters,  should  result  in  a  concordant 
correlation,  probably  Ixrtwccn  0.14  and  0.18,  and  certainly  be- 
tween 0.04  and  0.28. 

Moreover,  wc  have  obtained  a  direct  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  apparent  superiority  of  the  visual  sense ;  for  the 
square  of  the  correlation  amounts  to  0.025;  ^  t^*  ^^  ^^  v^- 
ous  causes  here  tending  to  make  the  children  remember  some 
words  better  than  others,  the  difference  of  sense  impressed 
comes  to  about  one  fortieth  part  (see  p.  75). 


■More  accurately,  kid  0.1686  r  (1  —  r*)     4/—  -|.  -i-  4.  J-  +  -i- 
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(b)     Method  of  proportional  chauges. 

Tfais  is  very  often  convenient,  being  especially  applicable  to 
a  large  number  of  psychological  experiments,  and  so  easy  that 
the  result  can  be  approximately  seen  on  inspection.     Here, 

_    3  a  — *>' 

^  ~     2  a  +  b 

where  a  =  the  number  of  cases  that  have  chang:ed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  supposed  correspondence,  and  b  ^  the  nnmber 
that  have  cbaaged  in  contradiction  of  it.     The  probable  error 

again  comes  to       '    ' 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  demoustrating  that  intellect- 
ual fatigue  may  be  satisfactorily  investigated  by  the  method  of 
Griessbach.'  With  this  view,  we  have  applied  his  test  to  100 
boys  before  and  after  their  lessons  In  the  latter  case  68  of 
them  have  presented  the  expected  duller  sensitivity,  but  JJ.  on 
the  contrary,  have  shown  a  finer  discrimination  than  before 
work. 

Now,  clearly,  had  the  correspondence  been  perfect,  aii  the 
hundred  would  have  become  worse.'    Thus, 


r  = 


=  0.54. 


As  the  probable  error  comes  to  o.  11,  our  imaginary  correla- 
tion is  five  times  greater,  and  therefore  would  not  have  occurred 
by  mere  accident  more  than  once  in  1,250  times;  so  that  we 
become  practically  certain  that  thescnsitivity  of  theslcin  really 
does  measure  fatigue. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  compare  the  quantity  of  this  fatigue 
at  different  stages  of  work.  Let  us  say  that  further  experi- 
ments, after  lessons  lasting  one  hour  longer  than  before,  showed 
the  correlation  bad  risen  to  0.77.  Thereby  we  see  that  the  In- 
fluence of  fatigue  swells  from  o.  54'  to  o.  77,*  that  is.  from  being 
1/5  to  beiug  3/5  of  all  the  sources  of  variation  in  cutaneous 
sensitivity.  Such  a  result  has  a  very  different  scientific  sig- 
nificance from,  say,  any  conclusion  that  the  average  sensory 
threshold  had  enlarged  by  so  many  more  millimetres. 


*  Hence,  when  the  correlation  is  very  complete,  tay,  over  0.75,  tbc 
above  (omitila  gives  appreciably  too  large  Talacsi  a*  tlie  anjuuat 
reaches  0.90  and  I,  the  lirst  factor  ranst  be  reduced  from  j/a  to  5/4  and 
I  respeclively. 

*  This,  as  is  well  known,  coniists  in  determining  the  least  distance 
apart  at  which  two  puints  of  contact  can  be  distingaisbed  as  being 
double  and  not  sinKle. 

■Assoming,  that  ts  to  say,  that  all  the  boys  become  fatigued  by  the 
IcMons. 
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Moreover,  our  test  can  be  easify  and  predsely  compared  miih 
any  of  ihe  various  other  recommended  procedures,  being  more 
reliable  than  all  which  present  smaller  correlations  and  vice 
versa. 

(c)     Method  of  class  averages. 

It  often  happens  that  measurements  (or  ranks)  are  known, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  lo  be  able  to  use  either  the  method  of 
"  prodnct  momenta  "  or  even  any  of  the  methods  of  Pearsoa. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  found  it  very  useful  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  following  relation; 

r=    4 


More  accurately,  r  ==  sin 


a  +  b 


where  d  is  the  observed  difference  between  the  average  meas- 
urement (or  rank)  of  the  P'a  accompanied  by  Q  I  and  that  of 
thOM  accompanied  by  Q  11,  and  D  is  the  greatest  diSerence 
that  was  possible  (such  as  would  have  occurred,  bad  the  cor- 
nspoadeDce  been  perfect).  If  Q  has  been  divided  into  two 
about  eqoal  portions,  D  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  middle 
or  "qnartilc"  deviation  from  the  average  in  the  whole  series  P; 
while  if  Q  has  been  divided  after  the  usual  fashion  tuto  three 
such  portions,  only  the  two  outer  ones  can  be  used  and  then 
D  ^  2.87  times  the  above  middle  deviation  (again  taken  in 
the  whole  series  P). 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the 
well  known  test  of  "reaction-time"  gives  any  indication  as  to 
the  person's  general  speed  of  movement.     We  try  a  hundred 

?:rsous  both  in  reaction-time  and  in  speed  of  running  50  yards. 
hen  we  divide  the  reactiou-time  records  into  two  classes,  I 
containing  all  the  quickest  performers  and  II  all  the  slowest. 
We  now  see  how  long  these  two  classes  of  readers  took  respec- 
tively to  run  the  fifty  yards,  and  what  was  the  middle  deviation 
from  the  average  among  all  the  runners  taken  together.  Let 
ns  put  the  average  of  class  I  at  6  seconds,  that  of  class  II  at 
6.5  seconds,  and  the  general  middle  deviation  at  i.i  seconds. 
Then 

6.5  —6 

The  evidential  value  of  the  result  is  given  approximately, 
even  for  small  values  of  n,  by  the  following  relation; 

.  .,  i-i?    v'tiH- 1 

probable  error  =      ..,—'■     — — — 
where  n  is  the  hial  number  of  cases  considered.     In  the  three- 


SPSABUAN : 

fold  instead  of  twofold  division,  the  probable  error  becomes 
nearly 

1.4    V^a4-  ' 

In  the  above  instance,  we  find  that  the  observed  correlation 
is  little  over  double  the  probable  error;  as  so  much  would  turn 
up  about  once  in  six  times  by  mere  accident,  the  evidence  is 
not  at  all  conclusive.  Therefore  we  must  either  observe  many 
more  caries  —  600  wonld  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  probable 
error  to  i/5tb  of  the  correlation  —  or  else  we  must  find  a  better 
method  of  calculation.  If  rank  had  been  employed  instead  of 
measurement,  the  evidence  would  already  have  been  fairly 
good,  and  could  have  been  put  beyond  all  reproach  by  the 
addition  of  another  150  observations.  If  rank  had  been  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  the  method  of  "product  moments" 
or  that  of  "rank  differences,"  the  required  smallness  of  proba- 
ble error  could  have  been  obtained  by  as  few  as  36  cases  in  all! 

The  method  of  "class  averages"  is  especially  valuable  in 
deciphering  the  results  of  other  investigators,  where  the  average 
performances  and  the  middle  deviation  are  usnally  given  (in 
good  work),  but  not  the  data  required  for  any  of  the  other 
methods. 

(d)     Method  of  rank  differences. 

This  method  appears  to  deserve  mention  also,  seeing  that  it 
seems  to  unite  the  facility  of  the  auxiliary  methods  with  a 
maximum  accuracy  like  that  given  by  "product  moments." 
It  depends  upon  noting  how  much  each  individual's  rank  in 
the  one  faculty  differs  from  bis  rank  in  the  other  one;  evidently, 
this  will  be  nil  when  the  correlation  is  perfect,  and  will  increase 
as  the  correlation  diminishes.'     ..^___ 

'This  general  idea  seems  to  have  been  first  Hue  to  Btiiet  and  Henri 
("La  fatigue  intellectnelle,"  p.  352-161),  who,  however,  do  not  work 
it  oat  far  enouKh  to  obtain  any  de^nite  meaanre  ol  correlation.  Ac- 
cordinj{Iy,  Bluet  iuake«  ItHle  further  nttenijn  iu  later  research  (L'annie 
pKycboIogicjue,  Vol.  IV)torenderit  offtcrvicc.  andsooti  appears  to  have 
•IlOgcthcr  dropped  it  (L'annfe  psycliologique,  Vol.  VI). 

The  same  idea  occurred  to  tiMsell  and  was  developcl  a*  above,  with- 
out beiBE  at  the  lime  acquainted  with  the  prevlouii  work  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Binet  and  Henri.  In  obtaining  the  ubnre  formula;  I  was 
greatly  B»9isted  hy  Dr.  G,  Lipps'  ahowiuff  KeDerully  that  when  an  urn 
coutsitts  a  balls  oumbercd  i,  3,  3,  .  .  ,  n,  respectively  :  and  when  they 
are  all  drawn  in  turn  (without  being  replaced );  and  when  the  difier- 
ence  is  each  time  noted  between  the  uumber  011  the  ball  and  the  order 
of  its  drawing ;  then  the  moat  probable  (or  middle )  total  sum  of  such 

dlficrences,  added  together  without  regard  to  sign,  will  he  —   "   ~   . 

Previously,  I  had  only  calculated  this  value  for  each  particular  size  of 
n  required  by  myself.  Prof,  llnusdorS  further  showed,  generally,  that 
such  aum  of  differences  will    preitent    a   meau  nqaare  deviation  (from 

the  above  most  probable  value)   =      >  /(o  +  i)(3ti*+7) 


Vf  \,u  -r   *;  U 
« 
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The  reUtioD  is  as  follows: 


vherc  Sd  is  the  sum  of  the  differences  of  rank  for  all  the  indi- 
viduals, 

n  is  tbe  total  ntimber  of  individnals, 
and  R  is  the  required  correlation. 

The  probable  error  will  then  be  approximately,  even  for 
small  values  of  n,  =  0.4/Vn. 

Tt>  take  again  the  example  &om  p.  80,  we  number  the  five 
persons  according  to  their  order  of  merit  in  hearing  and  seeing 
req>ectively. 


rERSON. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
B 


90  that 


SSBING 

mAMNC 

KANX. 

HAnx. 

I 

I 

3 

4 

3 

5 

4 

i 

5 

1 

R=i  — 

3X8 

^  0, 

23- 

—  1 

DIPPKRXXCB. 


Sd=     8 


and  again  we  find  that  there  is  no  correlation,  director  inverse. 

This  method,  though  very  accurate  and  pre-eminently  quick 
in  application,  has  unfortunately  four  serious  disadvantages. 

It  can  be  only  used  for  ranks,  and  not  immediately  for  meas- 
urements. 

The  probable  error  given  is  only  that  showing  how  great 
correlations  may  be  expected  from  pure  accident  when  there  is 
no  leally  existing  correspondence  between  the  two  characteris- 
tics. It  does  not  (like  Pearson's  probable  error  for  the  method 
of  "product  moments  ")  directly  show  how  much  the  observed 
correlation  may  be  expected  to  differ  by  accident  from  any  cor- 
respondence that  does  exist. 

The  various  possible  values  of  Sd  are  found  to  fall  into  a 
frequency  curve  of  marked  asymmetry:  so  that  we  cannot  (as 
in  all  the  other  methods  here  given)  take  the  minus  values 
of  R  as  representing  so  much  inverse  coirelatton.  This  defect 
could  be  remedied  mathematically;  but  there  are  also  other 
respect^  in  which  this  side  of  the  frequency  curve  appears  un- 
suitable for  our  purpose,  so  that  it  is  belter  to  treat  every  cor- 

'Tbid  formula  l>«om«;»  slightly  incorrect,  whenenr  two  or  more 
lodiridiwU  arv  brarkvtcd  »%  Iikvihk  preciwly  the  >*tucr  rank  ;  but  the 
CMUcqaeot  error  Is  usually  too  small  to  be  worth  couaideriDg. 
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relation  as  positive  Cwbtcb  can  always  be  done  by,  if  necessary, 
invcriing  the  order  of  one  of  the  scries). 

Finally,  this  value  R  is  not  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
"r"  found  by  all  the  other  methods,  but  for  chance  distribu- 
tions appears  ^  Vr*.  So  far,  the  proof  of  this  relation  is  only 
empirical,  but  it  rests  on  a  large  number  of  cases  taken,  how- 
ever, only  between  0.20  and  0.60.  If  it  be  accepted  r  can  at 
once  be  found  from  the  following  table: 

R      0.05  o.  [Q  0.30  0.30  0.40  0.50  0.60  Q.70  0.80  0.90    I 
r      0.13  0.33   0.34  0.44  0.54  0.63  0.71   0.79   0.S6  0.93    I 


PART  11. 

OOBHECTION  OP   "SYSTEMATIC    DHVIATIONS." 

I.     Systematic  Deviations  Generally. 

In  the  first  f^rt,  we  have  seen  that  any  correlational  experi- 
ments, however  extensive,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  "sample" 
out  of  the  immense  reality,  and  will  consequently  present  a 
certain  amount  of  accidental  deviation  from  the  real  general 
tendency;  we  have  further  seen  that  this  accidental  deviation 
is  measurable  by  the  "probable  error."  whose  determination, 
therefore,  becomes  an  indispensable  rcqnisitc  to  all  serious 
research. 

But  now  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  from  Scy  11a  into  Charyb* 
dis.  For  after  latxiriously  compiling  sufiBcient  cases  and 
conscientiously  determining  the  probable  error,  there  exists  a 
very  human  tendency  to  cease  from  labor  and  inwardly  rejoice 
at  having  thus  risen  from  common  fallacious  argument  to  the 
eerene  certainty  of  mathematics.  But  whether  or  not  such 
complacency  may  be  justifiable  in  pure  statistical  inquiry,  it  is 
at  any  rate  altogether  premature  in  the  kind  of  research  that 
we  are  at  present  contemplating;  we  arc  not  dealing  with  sta- 
tistics, but  with  a  line  of  work  so  fundamentally  different,  that 
^  it  may  be  aptly  distinguished  by  the  term  of  "  statisticoids." 
iHere  the  accidental  deviation  is  not  the  sole  one,  nor  even  the 
Dost  momentous:  there  are  many  other  enemies  who  are  un- 
moved by  the  most  formidable  array  of  figures.  These  consist 
in  such  deviations  as,  instead  of  merely  being  balanced  imper- 
fectly, lie  wholly  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  As  in  ordinary 
measurements,  so  too  in  correlation,  we  may  speak,  not  only 
of  "accidental,"  "variable,"  or  "compensating"  inaccura- 
cies, btit  also  of  "systematic,"  "constant,"  or  "  non-compen- 
sattng"  ones. 

These  systematic  deviations  are  of  very  varied  nature,  the 
mo«t  insidious  being,  as  usual,  stlf-suggestign.  To  take,  for 
instance,  one  of  our  recent  examples,  suppose  that  we  have 
applied  the  Griessbacb  test  to  a  number  of  children  before  and 
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after  tbeir  lessons,  aud  have  found  the  desired  correlation  be- 
tween fatigue  and  cutaneous  insensitivity,  it  stUl  remains  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  executed  our 
tests  entirely  without  favor  or  affection;  for  it  is  almost  im- 
pofisible  to  determine  a  series  of  sensory  thresholds  without 
some  Keneral  tendency,  either  to  bring  them  towards  the 
dcsirea  shape,  or  else — endeavoring  to  escape  such  bias — to 
force  them  in  the  opjwsite  direction.  To  convince  others  of 
our  impartiality  may  be  harder  still.  Even  this  sort  of  devia- 
tion is  to  be  remedied  by  our  proposed  exact  method  of  pro- 
cedure, for  by  it  we  obtain  perfectly  definite  results  which  any 
impartial  experimenters  may  positively  corroborate  or  refute. 

2.     "Attenuation"  by  Errors. 

From  page  74  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  correlation  does  not 
^mply  depend  on  the  amount  of  concordlug  factors  in  the  two 
compared  scries,  but  solely  on  the  proportion  between  these 
concordiog  elements  oa  the  one  hand  and  the  discording  ones 
on  the  other.  In  our  example,  it  did  not  matter  whether  A 
aiKl  B  each  had  one  pound  or  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  com- 
mon funds,  but  only  whether  the  amount  was  a  small  or  large 
fraction  of  their  whole  incomes.  If  the  discordance,  i  —  x,  be 
nil,  then  the  concordance,  x,  is  thereby  perfect,  that  is,  =  i; 
and  if  the  influence  of  the  discordant  elements  be  sufBciently 
hicreaseil.  then  any  concordance  will  eventually  become  infi- 
nitely small. 

To  consider  a  still  more  concrete  example,  suppose  three 
balls  to  be  rolled  along  a  well-kept  l»wn  ;  then  the  various  dis- 
tances tbey  go  will  be  almost  pcriectly  correlated  to  the  variuus 
forces  with  which  they  were  impelled.  But  let  these  balls  be 
cast  with  the  same  inequalities  of  force  down  a  rough  moun- 
tain side;  then  the  respective  distances  eventually  attained 
will  have  but  faint  correspondence  to  the  respective  original 
momenta.' 

Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  heie  the  accidental  deviations  have 
a  new  consequence  simultnneutis  with,  but  quite  distinct  from, 
that  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.  For  there,  they  impartially 
augmented  and  diminished  the  correlation,  tending  in  a  pro- 
longed series  to  always  more  and  more  perfectly  counterbalance 
one  sQother;  and  in  ordinary  measurements,  this  is  their  sole 
result.  But  here  in  correlations,  tbey  also  have  this  new  effect 
which  is  always  in  the  direction  of  "attenuating"  the  apparent 
correspondence  and  whose  amount,  depending  solely  on  the 
size  of  the  middle  error,  cannot  be  in  the  least  eliminated  by 

'ThUfact  has  already  t>e«ii  mathetnatically  expreased  in  the  last 
chapter  by  the  rslne  of  correlation  between  iwo  eerles  being  propor- 
tional I  inverfiely)  to  the  value  of  the  niidftle  deviations  imtde  the 
series  (sec  p.  S6). 
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mny  pn^oogation  of  Che  series.     The  deviation  has  thus  become 
geueral  or  "s>-stematic." 

Now,  suppose  that  wc  wish  to  ascertain  the  correspoodeuoe 
between  a  series  of  values,  p,  and  another  series,  q.  By  prac- 
tical observation  we  evidently  do  not  obtain  the  true  objective 
values,  p  and  q,  but  only  approximations  which  we  will  call  p' 
•od  q'.  Obviously,  p'  is  less  closely  connected  with  q',  than  u 
p  with  q,  for  the  first  pair  only  correspond  at  all  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  the  second  pair;  the  real  correspondeDce  between 
p  and  q.  shortly  r     ,  has  been  "attenuated"  into  r^^  .. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  attenuation,  and  thereby  dis- 
cover the  true  correlation,  it  appears  nectssary  to  make  two  vr 
Ptcrt  indtpendeni  series  of  oAs^rvafions  of  both  p  and  q.     Then, 


where  r_»  ,  =  the  mean  of  the  correlations  between  each  senes 
of  values  obtained  for  p  with  each  series  ob- 
tained for  q. 

r  .^  =  the  average  correlation  between  one  and  another 
^^        of  these  several  independently  obtained  series  of 
values  for  p. 

r.'-f  =  the  same  as  regards  q. 

and      r        ^  the  required  real  correlation  between  the  true 
"        objective  values  of  p  and  q. 

Thus,  if  for  each  characteristic  two  such  independent  series 
of  observations  be  made,  say  P|  p,  q,  and  q,,  then  the  tme 

Should  circumstances  happen  to  render,  say,  pi.  much  more 
accurate  thau  p,,  then  the  correlations  involving  p,  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  those  involving  p,.  In  such  case, 
the  numerator  of  the  above  fraction  must  be  formed  by  the 
geometrical  instead  of  by  the  arithmetical  mean;  hereb>'  the 
accidental  errors  of  the  respective  observations  cease  to  elimi- 
nate one  another  and  therefore  double  their  6nal  influence;  they 
also  introduce  an  undue  diminutiou  of  the  fraction.^ 

In  some  exceptional  and  principally  very  theoretical  cases,  it 
may  happen  that  either  of  the  actual  measuremeuts,  say  p',  is 

>By  au  inversion  of  tbc  above  formala,  the  correlation  between  two 
[•erica  of  obactvalioufl  will  be  found  a  useful  meaaure  of  the  accuracy 
I  of  the  obiervatioDS. 
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connected  with  q'  (or  a)  quite  independently  of  p  or  any  other 
link  common  to  p'j.     Then,  the  correlation  r*^  will  be  to  that 

extent  increased  without  any  proportional  increase  in  r./-*; 

facDce  our  above  formula  will  fallaciously  present  too  large  a 
value. 

A  greater  practical  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  two  series 
sufficiently  independent  of  one  anotber.  For  many  errors 
are  likely  to  repeat  themselves;  e\-en  two  separate  observers 
ore  generally,  to  some  extent,  warped  by  the  same  in&uences; 
we  arc  all  imposed  on  by,  not  only  the  "Idola  Spccns."  but 
also  the  "Idola  Tribus"  and  the  'Idola  Fori."  In  such  case, 
the  above  formula  is  still  valid,  only  its  correction  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough, — a  fallacy  at  any  rate  on  the  right  side. 

An  actual  instance  will  best  show  the  urgent  necessity  of 
correcting  this  attenuation.  In  a  correlation  between  two 
events,  say  P  and  Q,  I  obtained  three  independent  observations 
both  of  P  and  of  Q.  The  average  correlation  for  those  of  P 
with  those  for  Q  was  0.38  (^  '"p'q'^'  ^^  average  correlation 

of  those  for  P  with  one  another  was  0.58  {=:  ^Wn'^'  ^^^  same 

for  Q  was  0.22    (=rq'q')'     Therefore,    the  correspondence 

between   the  real   events.  P   and   Q,  comes  by  reckoning  to 

0.38 
;^  .        =^^    ^  approximately  i ;  so  that  the  correspondence, 

inst^  of  being  merely  0.38,  appeared  to  be  absolute  and  com- 
plete. 

Attenuation  by  errors  can  also  be  corrected  in  another  man- 
ner, which  has  the  great  advantage  of  an  independent  empirical 
basts,  and  therefore  of  not  being  subject  to  either  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  fallacies  beseiiing  the  other  method.  Hence, 
when  the  results  coincide  both  ways,  the  fallacies  iu  question 
may  thereby  be  considered  as  disproved,  for  it  is  ver>-  uulikely 
that  they  should  both  be  present  and  in  such  proportions  as  to 
exactly  cancel  one  another.  In  this  method,  instead  of  directly 
employing  the  values  pj  p,  pg,  etc.,  we  amalgamate  them  into 
a  single  list;  by  this  means  we  clearly  eliminate  some  portion 
of  the  individual  oK-wn-'ational  errors,  and  thereby  we  cause 
any  really  existing  correspondence  to  reveal  itself  iu  greater 
completeness.  Now,  this  increase  in  correlation  from  this  par- 
tial elimination  of  errors  will  furnish  a  measure  of  the  increase 
to  be  expected  from  an  entire  elimination  of  errors.  Assuming 
the  mean  error  to  be  inversely  proportional  both  to  this  in- 
crease in  the  correlation  and  to  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  lists  amalgamated,  the  relation  will  be: 

pq     ^ 


Vq' 


V 


mn  —  1 
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whtrt  m  and  n  =  the  number  of  iedcpeedent  fadings  fbr  p 
and  q  rcspectivriy, 

fgf  J  ^  the  meaa  cximlaiioii  between  the  vanons 
'^"  gradings  for  p  and  those  for  q. 

and  ^w'a''  ^  *^  correlation  of  the  amalgamated  series 
'  ^  for  p  with  the  amalgamated  series  for  q. 

lu  (he  above  quoted  instance,  the  three  observations  for 
Krita  P  were  amalgamated  into  a  single  list,  and  similarly 
iboM  for  Jterles  Q.  Upon  this  being  done,  the  two  amalgoma- 
t«d  lUtit  now  presented  a  correlation  with  one  another  of  no 
lawtliau  0.66  {=r^>^n).     Tbus  by  Ihia  mode  of  reckoning, 

the  real  correspondence  became 


V  3X3X0.66  — 0.38 


=  once  more  approximately  i, 


V3X3— I 

iO  that  this  way  alu  the  correspondence  advanced  from  0.38  to 
■bvolute  coroplctcneiM, 

If  more  than  two  independent  series  of  observations  are 
available,  we  may  acquire  additional  evidence  by  trying  the 
effect  of  partial  amalgamation.  Instead  of  throwing  all  onr 
obtained  values  together,  wc  may  form  a  Mt  of  smaller  combi- 
nations for  each  of  the  two  compared  characteristics,  and  then 
see  the  mean  correlation  between  one  set  and  the  other.  In 
our  above  instance  instead  of  summarily  considering  p'^  p',  p',, 
we  Clin  liave  p'l  p'j,  p'l  p',,  and  p',  p'g,  and  find  out  their 
mean  correlation  with  similar  values  for  q.  Tbis  works  out 
actually  to  0.55.     Hence 


r_„     ^ 


pq 


aXaXoSj  —  0.38     =  approximately  i. 


V2X2  — I 

Tfatis,  again,  by  this  third  way,  where  both  terms  are  the  mean 
of  9  observed  correlational  values,  the  correspondence  once 
IDorc  rises  from  the  apparent  0.38  to  the  real  i.' 

3.     Limits  of  Associative  Problems. 

We  hiive  seen  that  "the  length  of  the  arm  is  said  to  be  cor- 
related with  that  of  llie  le};,  beoause  a  person  with  a  long  arm 
has  usually  a  long  leg  and  conversely;  "  also  that  this  corre- 
btion  ia  defined  matbematJcally  by  any  constant  which  deter- 

*Ttal  naotntH  of  tfac  coincidence  between  the  two  method*  of  cor- 

rvctlon  it  tn  the  above  Instance  aeither  f;restcT  oor  less  than  generally 

occurs   in   tirmctice.     It   »i»s  tingled  gut,  id  order  to  show  tti»t  the 

formulio  mill   hold  i>er(cctl^  good  even  for  such   an  enormous  rise  as 

ffroni  o  38  to  I.     The  ptiuibility  of  such  s  rise  ia  due  to  the  nuu«nal 

Eftonditioiia  of  the  experiment  in  question,  whereby  the  three  obscrva* 

jtiODl  of  the  umc  objectire  series  presented  the  eztraordinKrily  Bmall 

■  ■t»r-eorreI«Uon  of  o.ja. 
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mines  the  function  of  any  dcBuite  size  of  arm  to  the  mean  of 
the  sizes  of  the  correspondiog  legs.    Tbese  terms,  talceu  literally,  ] 
are  very  wide  reaching  and  express  what  we  will  call  the  "nni- 
versal "  correlation  between  the  two  organs. 

But  evidently  not  the  most  painstaking  investig:atioD  can 
possibly  secure  any  adequately  represcniati\-e  sample  for  such. 
tioiversal  correlations,  even  in  the  siuiple  case  of  arms  and  legs. 
To  begin  with,  they  would  have  to  be  equally  derived  from 
every  stage  of  growth,  including  all  the  prenatal  period  ;  since 
this  is  the  most  inSnenttal  of  all  causes  of  variation  in  size.  In 
the  next  place,  they  would  have  to  come  from  every  historical 
epoch,  containing  their  fair  proportion  of  big  Cro-Magnons, 
little  Furfoozers,  etc.  Further,  they  must  impartially  include 
every  living  race,  from  the  great  Palagonians  to  the  diminutive 
M'Kabbas;  also  every  social  class,  from  the  tali  aristocrats  to 
the  under-Mzed  slummers. 

Practically,  then,  the  universal  correlation,  even  if  desirable. 
is  quite  inacct:ssible.  Wc  are  forced  to  successively  introduce 
a  large  number  of  restrictions:  the  sample  ts  confined  to  adults, 
to  moderns,  to  some  particular  country,  etc.,  etc.  la  a  word, 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  a  special  correlation. 

When  we  proceed  to  more  narrowly  consider  these  restric- 
tions, it  soon  becomes  clear  that  they  are  far  from  being  really 
detrimental.  For  every  serious  investigation  will  be  found  to 
be  directed,  however  vaguely  and  unconsciously,  by  some  hy- 
pothesis as  to  the  causes  i)oth  of  the  correspondence  and  of  the 
digression  therefrom  (see  page  74).  This  hypothesis  will  de- 
termine a  particular  system  of  restrictions,  such  as  to  set  the 
correspondence  in  the  most  significant  relief 

But  from  these  resttictious  will  at  the  same  time  proceed 
several  kinds  of  grave  errors.  In  the  first  place,  since  the  re- 
strictions are  not  explicitly  recognized,  they  often  are  not 
carried  out  in  a  manner  scientifically  profitable;  then,  the  re- 
sult, however  true,  may  nevertheless  be  trivial  and  unsugges- 
tive.  For  instance,  a  series  of  experiments  was  recently  exe- 
coted  by  one  of  our  best  known  psychologists  and  ended — to 
bis  apparent  satisfaction — in  shomng  that  some  children's 
school-order  was  largely  correlated  with  their  height,  weight, 
and  strength.  As,  however,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  variations  due  to  difference  of  age,  the  only  reason- 
able conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  as  children  grow  older  they 
both  get  bigger  and  go  up  in  the  school!  Such  explanation 
turned  out  in  fact  to  probably  be  the  true  and  sufficient  one. 

The  next  fault  to  be  feared  is  equi\*ocalit>-.  For  even  if  the 
controlling  under-thought  be  good,  yet  its  indistinctness  in  the 
mind  of  the  experimenter  causes  the  restriction  to  be  carried. 
out  so  unsystematically,  that  the  results  inevitably  become  am- 
biguous and  fruitless. 
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The  last  is  tliat,  even  with  the  clearest  purpose,  this  speciali- 
tation  of  the  correlation  is  au  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
t^^eciile  successfully.  Only  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
many  factors  iuvolved,  can  we  at  all  adequately  exclude  those 
irrelevant  to  our  maiu  intention. 

Now,  all  such  elements  in  a  correlation  as  are  foreign  to  the 
investigator's  explicit  or  implicit  purpose  wilt,  like  the  atten- 
uating errors,  Cf>nslitule  impuHlie-s  in  it  and  will  quantitatively 
falsify  its  apparent  amount.  This  will  chiefly  happen  iu  two 
ways. 

4,     "Constriction"  and  "Dilation." 

Any  correlation  of  either  of  the  considered  characteristics 
ytiW  have  been  admitted  irrelevantly,  if  it  has  supervened  irre- 
wectively  of  the  original  df:&i)ition  of  the  correspondence  to  be 
investigated.  The  variations  are  thereby  illegitimately  con- 
strained to  follow  some  irrelevant  direction  so  that  (as  in  the 
case  of  Attenuation)  they  no  longer  possess  full  amplitude  of 
possible  correlation  in  the  investigated  direction;  the  maximum 
instead  of  being  i  will  be  only  a  fraction,  and  all  the  lesser  de- 
grees of  correspondence  will  be  similarly  affected;  such  a  falsi- 
fication may  be  culled  "coustriction."  Much  more  rarely,  the 
converse  or  "dilation"  will  occur,  by  correlations  beittg  irrele- 
vantly excluded.  The  dLsturbance  in  measurable  by  the  follow- 
ing relation: 

where  r*--  ^  the  apparent  correlation  of  p  and  q,   the  two 
variables  to  be  compared, 
^  the  correlation  of  one  of  the  above  variables  with 
a  third  and  irrelevantly  admitted  variable  v. 
and      r__  =  the  real  correlation  between  p  and  q.  after  com- 
pensating for  the  illegitimate  influence  of  v. 
Should  any  further  irrelevant  correlation,  say  r, be  ad- 
mitted, then 


'pv 


■pw, 


W         V:  _  r*     — ^ 

pv  pw 

la  the  reverse  cabc  of  "dilalioa," 

pq  pq  '  pv     '  pw 

These  ftmnnlre  will  be  easily  seen  to  be  at  once  derivable 
from  the  relations  stated  on  pages  74  and  75.     Small,  irrelevant 
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variations  evidently  do  not  affect   tfae  result  in  any  sensible 
degree,  while  large  ones  are  capable  of  revolutionizing  it. 

The  following  is  an  actual  illustration  of  tbis  coDstriction, 
I  was  investigating  the  correspondence  between  on  the  one 
hand  intelligence  at  school  lessoniiand  on  the  other  the  faculty 
of  discriminating  musical  pitch.  The  correlation  proved  to  be 
0.49.  But,  upon  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  more  than  half  of 
the  children  took  lessons  in  music  and  therefore  eujoye<i  artifi- 
cial training  as  regards  pitch;  here,  then,  was  a  powerful  cause 
of  variation  additional  and  quite  irrelevant  to  the  research, 
which  dealt  with  the  correspondence  between  the  two  natural 
faicuUies.  When  this  disturbant  bad  once  been  detected,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  eliminating  its  influence  by  the  above 
formula;  the  correspondence  between  pitch  discrimination  and 
music  lessons  was  measured  at  o.6t;  so  that  tbe  tme  required 
correUtiou  became 


0.49 


:^^^r—         ^   0.62. 


Vi  —  0.61' 

In  this  particular  case,  the  more  desirable  course  was  open 
of  climinatiug  the  constriction,  f>raciUaliy,  by  confining  the 
experiment  to  those  children  who  were  learning  rausic  and 
therefore  were  on  a  sufficient  equality  as  regards  the  training. 
Tbe  correlation  then  gained  in  this  purely  empirical  way  exactly 
coincided  with  the  former  result,  being  again  0.62. 

5.     "Distortion." 

Whereas  Attenuation  and  Constriction  have  wholly  tended 
to  reduce  the  apparent  correlation,  and  Dilation  to  enlarge  it, 
we  now  come  to  a  third  kind  of  impurity  that  may  equally  well 
reduce  or  enlarge.  Its  effect  is  thus  analogous  to  the  first  con- 
sequence of  accidental  errors  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  tbis 
article,  but.  unlike  the  latter,  this  Distortion  does  nut  in  tbe 
least  tend  to  eliminate  itself  in  the  longest  series  of  observations. 

Distortion  occurs  whenever  the  two  series  to  be  compared 
together  both  correspond  to  any  appreciable  degree  with  the 
same  third  irrelevant  variant.  In  this  case,  the  relation  is 
given  bv 

'P^   ~      Vi-r«p^)  (i-r^v) 

where  r',^  =  tbe  apparent  correlation  between  p  and  q,  the 
two  characteristics  to  be  compared, 

=  the  correlations  of  p  and  q  with  some 


pq 


'pv  =°<i  V 


third  and  perturbing  variable  v. 


*This  same  lornmla  haa  already  bcea  arrived  at,  though  along  a 
TCry  dtfterent  roate,  by  Ynlc.     Sec  Proc.  R.  S.  L.,  Vol.  LX. 
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and      Tpj^  ^  the  required  real  correlation  between  p  and  q, 
™        after  compensating  for  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  V. 

Should  the  common  correspondence  with  v  have  been  irrele- 
Tantly  excluded  instead  of  admitted,  the  relation  becomes 


=  r* 


'^(i-»-V)(i-r'„v)  + 


■pq--pq-  -^i  -^pv>".^-'^qv''  '  'pv 'qv 
In  the  course  of  the  same  investigation  above  alluded  to,  but 
in  another  school,  the  correlation  between  school  intelligence 
and  discrimination  of  pitch  turned  out  to  be — 0.25,  so  that  ap- 
parently not  the  cleverer  but  the  stupider  children  could  dis- 
criminate best!  But  now  it  was  observed  that  a  superiority  in 
discrimination  had  been  shown  by  the  older  children,  amount- 
ing to  a  correlation  of  0.55;  while,  for  a  then  unknown  reason, 
the  schoolmaster's  estimate  of  intelligence  had  shown  a  very 
marked  (though  unconscious)  partiality  for  the  younger  ones, 
amouutiug  to  a  correlation  of  0.65.  Hence,  the  true  correlation 
reckoned  out  to      — 0.25  - —  0.55  X  ( — 0.65) 

V  (1-0-55*)  Ci— t-o:6^ 
=  -|-  o.  17.     This  latter  low  but  direct  correlation  was  —  tinder 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  experiment  —  uuqtiestioa- 
ably  about  correct;  so  that  the  one  originally  observed  of  := 
-0.25  would  have  been  entirely  misleading. 

6.     Criticism  of  Prevalent  Working  Methods. 

So  iar,  our  illustration  of  systematic  deviation  has  been  oon* 
fined  to  instances  taken  from  personal  experience.  But  it 
might  perhaps  be  thought  that  other  workers  avoid  such  per- 
versions offset  by  the  simpler  method  of  common  sense.  Un- 
fortunately, such  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  the  case ; 
not  once,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  partial  associa- 
tion betweeo  two  psychological  events  been  determined  iu  such 
a  way  as  to  present  any  good  evidential  value — these  are  strong 
terms,  but,  I  think,  hardly  exaggerated. 

Psychologist*!,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  never  seem  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  brilliant  work  being  carried 
on  since  i8a6  by  the  Galton- Pearson  school.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  they  do  not  even  attain  to  tbe  first  fundamental 
requisite  of  correlation,  namely,  a  precise  quantitative  expres- 
sion. Many  have,  indeed,  taken  great  pains  in  the  matter  and 
have  constructed  arrays  of  complicated  numerical  tables ;  but 
when  we  succeed  in  orienting  ourselves  in  the  somewhat  be- 
wildering assemblage  of  figures,  we  generally  find  that  they 
have  omitted  precisely  the  few  facts  which  are  essential,  so 
that  we  cannot  even  work  out  the  correlation  for  ourselves. 

This  lack  of  quantitative  expression  entails  far  more  than 
merely  diminished  exactitude.     For,  in  consequence,  the  ex- 
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perimenters  have  been  tinable  to  estimate  their  omi  resuttii  at 
ftll  correctly:  some  have  believed  themselves  to  demonstrate  an 
entire  abaenice  of  correspondence,  when  the  latter  has  really 
been  quite  considerable ;  whereas  others  have  presented  to  the 
public  as  a  high  correlation  what  has  really  been  very  small 
and  often  well  within  the  limits  of  mere  accidental  coincidence; 
these  limits  tbey  have  had  no  means  of  determining,  and  more- 
over their  data  were  usually  obtained  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  unnecessarily  large. 

Seeiug,  thus,  that  even  the  elementary  requirements  of  good 
correlational  work  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
have  been  so  generally  deficient,  we  canoot  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  more  advanced  refiuementa  of  procedure  discussed  in 
the  second  part  have  been  almost  wholly  unregarded  ;  so  that 
the  final  results  are  saturated  and  falsified  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  impurity.  In  this  respect,  unfortunately,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  hold  up  even  the  Galton- Pearson  school  as  a  model 
to  be  imitated.  The  latter  must  now  perform  the  \'cry  different 
office  of  saving  us  from  detailed  criticism  of  inferior  work,  by 
enabling  hs  to  form  an  opiniou  as  to  how  far  the  defect  perme- 
ates and  vitiates  even  the  best  existent  correlational  research. 

As  example,  we  will  take  Pearson's  chief  tine  of  investiga- 
tion, Collateral  Heredity,  at  that  point  where  it  comes  into 
closest  contact  with  our  own  topic,  P.';ychology.  Since  1898 
he  has,  with  government  sanction  and  assistance,  been  collect- 
ing a  vast  numWr  of  data  as  to  the  amount  of  correspoudence 
existing  between  brothers.  A  preliminary  calculation,  based 
in  each  case  upon  800  to  1,000  pairs,  led,  in  1901,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  following  momentous  results : 

CosPFiciRHTs  OP  Collateral  Hbrbdity. 

Corretatufn  of  Pain  0/  Brothers. 

Physical  Charactuks.  Hkhtal  Cuajlactbbs. 


(School  Obsenratioiu.} 


(Family  MuumenienU. ) 

Stature 
PoreArtn 
Span 
Byc^color 

(School  ObMnraUooa.) 

Cephalic  index 

tIftir.co]or 

Health 

Ucao 


Dealing  with  the  means  for  physical  and  mental  characters, 
we  are  forced  to  the  perfectly   definite  conclusion,   that  the 
JouRjiAi.— 7 


0.5107 

0.491a 

0.5494 
05169 

1.) 

0.4861 
0.5453 

O.SW3 

IntelliKCDcc 

Vivacity 

CoaAcieutioauie«a 

Popularity 

Temper 

Sel  f-con  MiotisaeM 

Sliynew 

Mean 

0-4559 
o.47(» 
0.5919 

t^ 

o-59»5 
0.5381 

0.5171 
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menial  chartuters  in  man  are  inluriffd  in  precisely  the  sam^  man- 
ner as  ike  physical.*  Our  mental  and  moral  nature  is,  quite  as 
much  as  our  physical  nature,  the  outcome  of  hereditary  factors. 
Now,  let  us  consider  how  these  coefficients  of  correlation  will 
be  affected  by  our  "systematic  deviations."  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  "Attenuation"  by  errors;  since  it  evidently  cannot 
be  assumed  that  the  schoolmasters'  judgments  as  to  conscien- 
tiousness, temper,  etc.,  are  absolutely  infallible.  On  page  90, 
it  has  been  shown  that  deviation  from  this  source  may  be  e«i- 
matcd  by  the  following  formula: 


'pq-^Vp'Vq' 

To  ascertain  r  .  .  and  r  j  »,  I  am  aware  of  no  precise  data  be- 
yond that  found  in  some  experiments  of  my  own.  where  the 
independent  intellectual  gradings  for  the  same  series  of  sub- 
jects correlated  with  one  another  on  an  average  to  the  amount 
of  0.64.  As  on  other  occasions  very  competent  persons  have 
estimated  this  to  be  as  much  as  should  be  expected,  and  as 
intelligence  is  about  the  most  easily  gradable  of  all  the  mental 
qualities  mentioned  by  Pearson,  there  is  so  far  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  his  "great  number  of  masters  and  mistresses"  did 
on  the  whole  any  better.  Hence,  even  //we could  assume  that 
the  mistakes  in  estimating  one  brother  were  indepeadent  of  the 
mistakes  in  estimating  the  other,   thea  the  true  correlation 

would  be  about,  not  0.5172,  but        °5'7^  _.  _    __  ^  gj    ^^ 

V0.64  X  0.64,  ■     * 

extent  of  difference  that  seriously  modifies  our  impression  of 
exactitude  from  all  these  coefficients  to  four  places  of  decimals. 
lATicn  wc  further  consider  that  each  of  these  physical  and  men- 
tal characteristics  will  have  quite  a  different  amount  of  such 
error  (in  the  former,  this  being  probably  quite  insignificant), 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence announced  between  physical  and  mental  heredity  can 
banily  be  more  than  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

I^t  us  next  proceed  to  irrelevant  correlation,  and  take  for 
our  theme  postnatal  accidents  connected  on  the  one  side  with 
brotherhood  and  on  the  other  with  the  mental  qualities.  Pear- 
sou's  primary  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  corre- 
lation as  "universal"  as  possible,  and  in  oue  place  be  expressly 
mentions  that  education  is  among  the  causes  contributory  to 
variation.  Hence,  he  is  no  more  than  consistent,  in  that  he 
forms  his  correlation  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  brothers'  "conscientiousness,"  "popu- 
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larity,"  etc.,  must  be  in  great  measure  due  to  their  coming 
ander  the  same  home  influences.  But  such  a  correlation  can 
scarcely  be  accepted  as  scientiScally  valuable.  For  we  do  not 
really  know  anything  precise  aboui  the  assimilating  effects  of 
heredity,  when  our  observed  correspondence  is  perhaps  chiefly 
due  to  the  brothers  having  been  similarly  brought  up  —  or 
erm  to  such  accidents  as  their  being  equally  well  dressed  and 
having  the  same  amount  of  hampers  and  pocket-money.  Still 
less  can  we,  then,  fairly  compare  .such  a  result  with  that  obtained 
from  physical  measurements,  where  common  home  life  has 
little  or  no  eflect.  The  factor  of  post-natal  accidents,  therefore, 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  irrelevani,  and  consequently  the  co- 
efficients of  correlation  must  betaken  as  hopelessly  "distorted." 

But  even  consistence  cannot  be  upheld  throughout  the  matter. 
For  though  the  eflect  of  past-natal  life  has  thus  been  admitted 
with  regard  to  education  at  home,  it  has  perforce  been  excluded 
as  regards  public  education.  For  only  those  brothers  have 
been  compared  together  who  are  at  the  same  school:  the  coeffi- 
cients of  correlation  would  certainly  diminish  if  those  also 
could  be  included  who  are  living  in  a  toially  different  manner, 
have  gone  to  sea,  etc.  The  correlations  are  therefore  also 
illegitimately  "dilated." 

If  this  work  of  Pearson  has  thus  been  singled  cut  for  criti- 
cism, it  is  certainly  from  no  desire  to  tindervalne  it.  The  above 
and  any  other  systematic  errors  arc  cvcntuaUy  capable  of  ade- 
quate elimination,  and  this  article  has  itself,  it  is  hoped,  been 
of  some  use  towards  that  purpose.  Such  correction  will  no 
doubt  necessitate  au  imraense  amount  of  further  investigation 
and  labor,  hut  In  the  end  his  results  will  acquire  all  their  proper 
validity.  My  present  object  is  only  to  guard  against  premature 
conclusions  and  to  point  out  the  urgent  need  of  still  further 
improving  the  existing  methodic*  of  correlational  work,  a 
method  of  iuvestigaiioti  whieh  he  himself  has  so  largely  helped 
to  create  and  by  means  of  which  he  is  carrying  light  into  im- 
mense regions  hitherto  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  irresponsible 
speculation.  The  fundamental  difference  between  his  proced- 
ure and  that  here  recommended,  is  that  he  seeks  large  natural 
samples  of  any  existing  series  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  be 
treated  mathematically;  whereas  here  smaller  samples  are 
deemed  sufficient,  but  they  are  required  to  beartificially  selected, 
ordered,  and  corrected  into  full  3cienti6c  significance.  His 
methods  are  those  of  pure  statistics;  those  inculcated  here  may 
be  more  aptly  termed  "stalisticoids." 

7.     Nnnil^r  of  Ca-ses  Desirable  for  an  Kxperimeni. 

This  leads  us  to  the  important  question,  as  to  how  many 
cases  It  is  advisable  to  collect  for  a  single  series  of  experiments. 
In  actual  practice,  the  greatest  diversity  has  been  apparent  in 
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this  respect;  many  have  thought  to  sufficiently  establish  im- 
portaut  coirclations  with  less  than  ten  experimental  subjects, 
wbile  others  have  thought  it  necessary  to  gather  together  at 
Inst  over  a  thousand. 

'  Now,  a  aeries  of  experiments  is  a  very  limited  extract,  whose 
disposition  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  immense  remainder.  Other  things  equal,  then,  the 
larger  the  sample,  the  greater  its  evidential  value  and  the  less 
chance  of  a  mere  occasional  coincidence  being  mistaken  for  the 
permanent  universal  tendency. 

This  danger  of  accidental  deviation  has  been  discussed  in  the 
first  part  and  there  shown  to  be  strictly  measurable  by  the 
"probable  error."  We  there  saw,  also,  that  this  danger  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated  by  auy  sample  Aowever  /at^f,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  some  standard  less  rigorous  than 
absolute  certainty  as  sufficient  forall  practical  pnrposes;  usually, 
the  danger  of  mere  chance  coincidence  is  considered  to  be  inap- 
preciable when  a  correlation  is  obser\'ed  as  much  as  five  times 
greater  than  the  probable  error,  seeing  that  mere  chance  would 
not  produce  this  once  in  a  thousand  times.  Hence,  evidently, 
the  accidental  deviation  depends,  not  only  on  the  number  of 
cases,  but  also  on  the  largeness  of  the  really  existing  corres- 
pondence; the  more  perfect  the  latter,  the  fewer  the  cases  that 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  it  conclusively;  and  this  ten- 
dency is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  probable  error,  besides 
varying  inversely  with  "n,"  does  .so  to  a  fnnher  extent  with 
"r"  (see  formula).  It  was  shown  in  the  same  part  that  the 
size  of  the  probable  error  also  varies  according  to  the  method 
of  calculation — and  to  such  an  extent  that  twenty  cases  treated 
in  one  of  the  ways  described  furnish  as  much  certitude  as  i8o 
in  another  more  usual  way.  If  the  common  trifold  classigcatJon 
be  adopted,  an  even  greater  numl>er  is  required  to  effect  the 
same  purpose;  and  if  the  correlatiou  be  not  calculated  quanti- 
tatively at  all.  but  instead  be  presented  in  the  cu.stomary  fashion 
to  the  reader's  general  impression,  then  no  number  of  cases 
whatever  appear  sufficient  to  give  reasonable  guarantee  of  proof. 

Wbile  thus  the  number  of  subjects  is  not  by  any  means  the 
sole  factor  in  diminishing  even  the  accidental  deviation  r/  has 
no  ffftct  whatever  upon  the  far  more  formidable  systematic  tfevia* 
Hon,  except  that  it  indirectly  leads  to  an  enormous  augmenta- 
tion thereof.  When  we  are  taking  great  pains  to  be  able  to 
show  upon  pfli>cr  an  imposing  number  of  cases  and  a  diminutive 
probable  error,  we  are  in  the  self  same  process  most  Hkely  in- 
troducing a  systematic  deviation  twenty  times  giealer. 

p'rom  all  this,  we  may  gather  that  the  number  of  cases  should 
be  deterniint.-d  by  the  simple  principle,  that  the  measurements 
to  be  aggregated  together  should  have  their  error  brought  to 
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ibt  same  general  order  of  magnitude.  An  aittontycical  chronom- 
eter, with  spring-detent  escapement,  is  Dot  tli%  t^st^Sravelling 
clock;  nor  is  there  any  real  advatilage  in  graving  upon.*!  mile- 
stone (as  has  actnally  been  done  by  an  inraluatcd  matbtTi^iti- 
cian!)  the  distance  to  the  nearest  village  in  metres  to  Uitee 
decimal  places.  Now,  the  present  stage  of  Correlational  Psy- 
chology is  one  of  pioneering;  and,  instead  of  a  few  unwieldy 
expeiitnents,  we  require  a  large  number  of  small  ones  carefully 
carried  out  under  varied  and  well  considered  conditions.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  probable  error  must  be  kept  down 
to  limits  at  any  rate  small  enough  for  the  particutar  object  of 
investigation  to  be  proved.  For  such  a  purpose  a  probable 
error  may  at  present  be  admitted  without  much  hesitation  up 
to  about  0.05;  so  that,  by  adopting  the  method  of  calculation 
recommended,  two  to  three  dozen  subjects  should  be  sufficient 
for  most  purposes.  The  precision  can  always  be  augmented 
subsequently,  by  carrying  out  similar  experiments  under  simi- 
lar conditions  and  then  taking  averages.  Only  after  a  long 
preliminary  exploration  of  this  rougher  sort,  shall  we  be  in  a 
pOEitioQ  to  effectually  utilize  experiments  designed  and  executed 
from  the  very  beginning  on  a  vast  scale. 


...  -.'.fipJOFESSOR  CAl^TELL'S  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN 
:\  •'  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


By  1.  Madison  Bentlbv,  Cornell  University. 


I  should  like  to  comment  oq  certain  points  in  Professor 
Cattell'a  recent  census  reiurns,  published  in  the  last  number 
o(th\s youma/.  Criticism  of  the  returns  is  difficult,  both  be- 
cause they  form  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  report  not  yet 
published,  and  because  the  author's  interpretation  of  the  cen- 
sus figures  is  cautious  and  conservative.  There  are,  however, 
two  or  three  matters  of  interpretation  upon  which  difference  of 
opinion  may,  I  believe,  fairly  be  held. 

(i)  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  loo  stri^nf;  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  position  in  order  of  merit,  as  determined,  iu  each  case,  by 
ten  judgments.  The  interpretation  seems  to  imply  that  the 
judges  were  individually  capable  of  making  only  gross,  not 
delicate,  discriminations  of  merit.  A  complete  concurrence, 
e.  g.,  is  represented  (position  one)  by  a  wide  gap  in  the  table. 
But  this  representation  is  just  only  if  the  gap  reappears  in  the 
individual  judgments.  Degree  of  difference  does  not.  however, 
seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  judges.  This  is 
simply  an  illustration.  My  point  is,  that  more  is  got  out  of  the 
average  than  the  individual  factors  warrant.  Another  illnstra-  . 
tion  of  the  same  thing  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
assumes  equal  validity  for  all  judgments.  Now  the  admission 
is  made  that  the  judges  did  "  not  possess  equal  information  or 
judgment"  and,  also,  that  "many  of  those  who  made  the 
arrangement  stated  that  they  had  but  little  confidence  in  its 
validity."  I  do  not  see  how,  under  these  circumstances,  '  va- 
lidity of  judgment '  can  be  mea-sured,  as  the  author  proposes, 
by  an  m.  v.  of  individual  judgments  from  the  average  of  the 
ten  observations.  The  best  informed  and  most  judicious  ob- 
server may  have  been  just  the  one  to  vary  most  widely  from 
the  average. 

(2)  In  grading  men  of  so  young  a  science  as  psychology,  it 
should  be  noted  that  "  contributions  to  the  advancement  "  of 
the  science  (the  meaning  of  'merit '  accepted  in  the  statistics 
under  discussion)  depend  not  only  upon  age  but  upon  length 
of  service  and  upon  the  time  at  Which  reputation  is  acquired. 
M's  conlribulions  of  twenly-fi^-e  years  may  give  him  fourth 
place,  let  us  say,  while  N's  contributions,  covering  five  years 
(perhaps  at  a  different  stage  of  the  science),  give  him  twelfth 
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pUce.  It  is,  I  take  tt,  much  more  difficult  to  get  a  wide  repu- 
tation ID  psychology  now  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  seems  unjust,  at  all  events,  to  designate  M —  on  the  basis  of 
his  position  in  the  table  —a  '  moderate  genius, '  and  N,  a  '  man 
of  talent.'  Length  of  service  and  date  of  reputation  tnay  have 
been  taken  Into  account  by  Professor  Cattell's  judges;  I  see  no 
evidence  that  they  were. 

(3)  Similar  allowance  should  be  made  for  Table  III,  which 
gives  geographical  distribution  of  psychological  students.  In 
cooiparing  the  number  of  psychologists  graduated  from  various 
institutions,  we  must  take  into  account  that  one  college  or  nni- 
versity  has  taught  psychology  five  years,  another,  fifteen  years; 
that  one  has  only  undergraduate  courses  iu  the  subject,  another, 
graduate  courses,  as  well;  that  one  has  required  courses,  an- 
other, only  electives:  that  one  has,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  a 
large  psycJiologtcal  faculty,  another,  a  small  faculty.  These  are 
foctors  that  we  ought  uot,  perhaps,  to  expect  to  find  in  a  broad 
interpretation  of  the  statistical  results,  but  they  are  worth 
noting,  if  only  to  show  the  limitations  to  which  the  figures  are 
subject. 

I  have  not  meant,  in  commenting  on  Professor  CattcII's 
statistics,  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  method.  I 
should  venture,  rather,  to  suggest  that  the  method  be  further 
daborated  and  refined.  The  first  report  upon  the  returns  leads 
me  to  think  that  elaboration  and  refinement  will  make  the 
method  still  more  nscful.  Subsequent  reports  may,  however, 
prove  that  the  modifications  suggested  were  already  under  con- 
^deration. 
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Knowing  >iov  mucb  faBnn  is  often  doo«  to  ;^oun^  men  by  the  inja- 
dlston*.  n"r  (^rliiitnal.  Advice  nf  jounf;  physicians  ani-I  others,  not  to 
gM^h  of  itir  ini'Qnitou!)  HdvntisiiiK  t|uitck,  nml  on  the  other  band  how 
much  good  la  done  by  a  frank  as&nrouce  ttiul  tb«  "symptonti"  so 
often  iMred  are  parelj  physiological  and  rendered  nhnormal  only  hj 
Borbid  inlroiipeclion,  I,  with  some  ualural  heaitalion,  submit  thia 
Hllclr  In  the  hope  tbat  it  may  be  widely  read  and  may  do  sometfaiof 
toward  niiitK*tlng  a  real  social  evil. 

It  is  well  kuoni]  to  physicians  that  a  great  deal  of  worrj'  and 
tniMry  is  caused  in  young  people  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
tlicir  part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  regarding  sexual 
Slitters.  One  great  source  of  anxiety  is  nocturnal  seminal 
emlwiona  and  the  sexual  or  erotic  dreams  that  commonly 
accompany  them.  Theiic  are  regarded  by  ignorant  youth  and 
parents  alike  as  a  sign  of  depravity,  and  the  consequences  of 
thiii  view  are  deplorable,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
MoAt  physicians,  and  many  persons  who,  like  myself,  are  not 
physicians  could  give  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Knowing  Ibis,  and  6udiug  so  mni:h  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  subject,  the  present  writer,  a  bachelor  who  has 
no  record  as  a  rake,  undertook  to  record  his  own  emissions — 
involnntary  of  conrse— and  began  to  keep  a  record  of  them  and 
of  such  accompanying  dreams  as  he  could  recall  early  in  Octo- 
ber. 1895,  when  just  turning  thirty.  This  I  have  continued  to 
do  to  the  present  (Sept.  30,  1903).  namely  eight  years.  As  I 
know  of  no  previous  record  of  this  kind  and  scope.'  I  think  it 
worth  publishing  for  the  information  of  the  physiologist,  the 
ps>'chofogi.st  and  the  physician,  and  indeed  for  all  men,  for  it 
should  have  an  interest  for  all  whether  married  or  unmairied. 

I  shall  first  give  a  table  showing  the  number  of  emis-sions 
per  month  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  then  a  curve 
showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  number  of  emissions  per  calen- 
dar month  on  an  average. 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  emissions 
per  year  is  pretty  constant,  varying  between  thirty-seven  and 
fifty,  or  an  average  of  between  three  and   four  per  month. 

*  While  thia  article  was  printin];,  inv  attention  was  called  to  the  fol- 
^wing  previous  article*  on  the  aubject.  Perry  Coste;  Sexttai  Peri- 
Ueity  in  Men.  in   llavelock  Ellia's  J'ayctiolOCT  of  Sex.  Vol.  II,  p\ 


\\-wb ;  which  fcives  average  per  year  an  3;. 
fDrfami.Am.Jour.o/Psy.,}iiny,liS&.\t 
[pp.  390-401);  which  girea  cnrre  o(  nocturnal  emissions  ("■ckbole"'). 


..    .      ,  „,      Ncfaon,  lulins:  j4  St- 

V^Drrams.Am.Jour.o/Piy.,  May,  188S,  Vol.  I.  pp.  367.401  (eap«cially 
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^1           throughout  the  time,  except  dariog  the  last  year,  when  for  the        ^^^| 
^1           niue  mouths  recorded  the  average  is  a  little  less.   This  falling  off        ^^^| 
^M           may  be  due  to  the  unusual  demands  made  upon  the  system  to        ^^^| 
^1           repair  an  injury  I  received  in  February,  which  crippled  mc  for        ^^^| 
^M           several  months.    The  exact  average  per  month  for  the  eight  years        ^^^| 
H           IS  3-  43-    That  is  to  say  the  writer's  normal  or  physiological  sex-        ^^H 
H           ual  capacity  is  between  three  and  four  emissions  per  mouth.        ^^H 
^M           This  capacity  will  uo  doubt  vary  greatly  in  dlBcrent  Individ-        ^^^| 
^1           uals.     In  some  it  will  be  greater,  in  others  less  than  this,  but        ^^^| 
H           there  is  decidedly  a  physiological  limit.    There  is  here  a  warn-        ^^H 
^M            ing  both  to  the  unmarried  mastnrhator  and  the  married  incon-         ^^^H 
^1           tinent,  who  are  equally  foolish  and  blameworthy.                               ^^^| 
^1               The  average  curve  is  also  interesting  as  showing  a  spring  and        ^^^H 
H           summer  rise  in  the  number  of  emissions  and  a  correspondiag        ^^^| 
^M           fall,  oaturalty  following  upon  the  seasonal  welling  up  of  life.         ^^^| 
^M           Such  a  seasonal  phenomenon  is  another  link  that  unites  us        ^^^| 
^m           with  the  rest  of  organic  creation.                                                          ^^^H 
H              The  emissions,  besides  varyiag  greatly  in  amount,  are  very        ^^^| 
^M           irregular  in  time.     The  least  interval  between   them  was  one        ^^^| 
^^^      day — not  counting  two  taking  place  the  same  night,  which        ^^^| 
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occurred,  bat  very  rarely.  The  interval  of  one  day  occurred 
to  aboat  8.5  per  centum  of  the  cases.  Forty-one  per  cent,  took 
place  in  intervals  of  one,  two.  three  or  four  days,  fifty-nine  per 
cent-  with  intervals  of  a  week  or  less.  Thirty  per  cent,  took 
place  in  intervals  of  from  eight  to  seventeen  days,  and  but 
clercn  per  cent,  with  longer  intervals.  The  longest  inteni'al 
between  emiasions  was  forty-two  days.  While  both  the  amount 
and  the  frequency  seemed  to  be  influenced  slightly  by  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  food,  sexual  excitement,  etc..  the  influ- 
ence was  only  temporary  and  made  no  difcrence  in  large 
periods  of  time.  It  has  been  said  that  urinating  will  relieve 
the  pressure  and  quiet  erection.  I  gave  this  a  fair  trial  for  a 
long  period  and  fonnd  no  difference  in  the  net  result,  thongh 
■ometimes  an  emission  might  be  thereby  postponed  a  day  or 
80.  Getting  out  of  bed  and  walking  up  and  down  to  allay 
erection  was  of  similarly  temporary  efiect.  Illness,  however, 
or  poor  condition,  as  also  over-work  and  loss  of  sleep,  certainly 
tended  to  maketbe  emissions  less  frequent. 

The  time  at  which  the  emiiuions  took  place  was  generally 
in  the  early  moruiug.  Frequently  I  could  not  tell  just  when 
they  occurred,  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I  awoke.  Generally, 
however,  the  emissions  were  accompanied  by  sexual  dreams, 
which  I  was  able  to  recall  more  or  less  clearly  and  out  of  which 
I  sometimes  awoke  at  the  orgasm.  Inhibitiou  was  very  seldom 
possible  and  never  more  than  temporary.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  emission  was  never  induced.  I  examined  it  once 
under  a  microscope  and  saw  numbers  of  spermatozoa,  proving 
it  to  be  true  semen. 

The  emissions,  as  I  have  said,  were  generally  accompanied — 
or  rather  preceded — by  dreams  of  a  more  or  less  erotic  nature. 
Needless  to  say  that  legs  and  breasts  often  figured  prominently 
in  these  dreams,  the  other  sexual  parte,  however,  very  seldom 
and  then  they  turned  out  to  be  male  organs  in  most  cases. 
There  were  but  two  instances  of  copulation  dreamt.  Girls  and 
young  women  were  the  usual  dramatis  ftersmta-,  and,  curiously 
enough,  often  the  aggressors.  Sometime  the  face  or  faces  were 
well  known,  sometimes  only  once  seen,  somtimes  entirely  un- 
known. The  orgasm  occurs  at  the  most  erotic  part  of  the 
dream,  the  physical  and  psychical  runuing  parallel.  This 
most  erotic  or  suggestive  part  of  the  dream  was  very  often 
quite  an  innocent  looking  incident  enough.  As  for  example: 
While  passing  a  strange  young  woman  overtaken  on  the  street, 
she  calls  after  me  some  question.  At  &rst  I  pay  no  beed,  but 
whcu  she  calls  again,  I  hesitate  whether  to  turn  back  and 
answer  or  not — emission.  Agaiu,  walking  beside  a  young 
woman,  she  said,  "Shall  I  take  ytmr  arm?"  I  offered  it  and 
she  took  it  entwining  her  arm  around  it  and  raising  it  high — 
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emission.  I  coiitd  feel  stronger  erection  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Sometimes  a  word  was  enough,  sometimes  a  gesture. 
Once  emission  took  place  on  my  noticing  the  young  woman's 
diminished  finger-nails.  Another  example  o(  fetichism  was  my 
being  curiously  attracted  in  a  dreara  by  the  pretty  embroidered 
figure  on  a  little  girl's  dress.  As  an  illustration  of  the  strange 
metamorphoses  that  occur  in  dreams.  I  one  night  in  my  dream 
(I  had  been  obserx'ing  partridges  in  the  summer)  fell  in 
love  with  a  partridge,  which  changed  under  my  caresses  to 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  yet  retained  an  indiscribable  wild-bird 
innocence,  grace  and  charm — a  sort  of  Undina!  loiagiuative 
writers  doubtless  owe  much  to  their  dreams,  in  which  the  im- 
agination has  such  free  play.  Sometimes  the  effort  was  made 
to  inhibit  the  tendency  to  emission,  but  this  was  very  seldom 
soocesaful.  Occasionally  inhibition  was  due  to  the  entrance 
(in  dream  of  course)  of  a  third  person  upon  the  scene.  I  did 
not  &nd  that  the  position  of  the  body  in  sleep  mattered  much. 
Generally  I  was  on  my  back,  but  sometimes  on  my  side  and 
rarely  on  my  stomach.  If  1  went  to  bed  late  very  tired  or  un- 
able to  sleep  much  for  thinking,  the  u.snal  morning  erection 
would  generally  not  take  place.  Sometimes  the  erotic  dreara  and 
emission  left  a  strained  or  tired  and  unpleasant  feeling  behind  ; 
at  other  times  I  felt  refreshed,  relieved  and  the  better  for  it. 
The  erotic  dream  and  emission  frequently  seemed  to  be  the  cli- 
max to  a  gradually  increasing  feeling  of  well-being  or  euphoria 
lasting  some  days. 

Throughout  these  years  my  health  has  continued  very  good 
with  rare  exceptions,  generally  in  spring,  when  I  have  sufiered 
for  short  periods  from  tonsilitis ;  and  my  weight  has  varied 
bnt  little. 


LITERATURE. 


AN  eXAMINATION  OF  HOPFDING'S  THEORY  OF  RRLIGION. 


In  hilt  rvceat  work  on  tho  Philosopliy  of  Religion,  Profewor  Hofi- 
ding  maiDtKJnB  tbe  thesis  that  the  cHscnce  of  rcligloD  ii  a  belief  io  the 
percUtcnce  of  value.  The  itulication  of  this  thesis  is  not  by  any  meons 
the  only  purpose  of  the  work,  althoDKb  ■■  is  <*  con«picuou>  feature  of 
It.  The  present  paper  does  not  aim  to  reriew  tbe  work  as  «  whole, 
bnt  simply  to  examine  the  meaning  aod  validity  of  this  theory  of  the 
nature  of  rclinjioo. 

ThtU  faith  in  the  conservation  of  value  constitatcs  the  essence  and 
Ideal  of  all  religion,  is  a  proposition  at  oace  fasciaatinK  and  t>afBinfi;. 
It  seems  to  bring  religion  at  a  stroke  into  line  witfa  physics  and  its 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  At  the  same  time  this  yery 
uarallel  makes  the  expresaion  a  difbcult  one  lo  understand.  Huer>^, 
frotu  the  point  of  view  of  the  physicist,  whatever  the  ni eta pUy steal 
may  think  of  it.  is  an  entity.  It  is  clear  enoagh  what  is  meant,  when 
the  physiriat  telli  ns  that  the  total  quantity  of  energy  remains  con- 
stant under  all  changes  of  form.  But  we  do  not  conceive  of  valoe  as 
an  entity.  It  it  not  a  thing  bnt  a  quality,  and  not  even  an  objective 
qnality  at  that,  but  the  quality  of  certain  things  in  their  reUtiou  to 
beings  posscBseit  of  an  affective  coDneiausnc&s.  In  abort,  value  Is  a 
ratio.  Whal  scuse.  then,  can  we  attach  to  tlic  phrase:  conservation  of 
value?  We  cnn  besi  get  at  Professor  Hoffdintj's  meaning  if  we  look  al 
tome  of  the  passages  in  which  he  uacs  it.  The  first  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  theory  is  given  iu  the  iutroiluction  as  follows:  "If  religions 
ideas  have  no  value  as  knowledge,  then  tbe  valne  which  posaibly  they 
do  posscas,  must  consist  in  the  fact  tbat  they  bring  to  exprcsitioa  other 
•Idea  of  the  soqI'b  life  than  the  intellectual.  '  We  mnst  seek,  then,  a  de- 
scription of  the  religious  lile  of  the  soul;  particularly  of  the  relation 
of  the  ideaa  to  rettgions  experience  and  religious  feeling.  In  this  way 
It  will  be  shown  tbat  religion  in  its  iuucrnioit  nature  bns  to  do,  not 
with  the  tinderstending  oi  exifitcncc,  but  rather  with  the  t'ulualion  of 
It,  and  that  religious  ideas  express  the  relation  in  which  actual  exist- 
ence, as  we  know  it,  stands  to  that  which  gives  to  life  its  highest 
worth  for  us.  Tbe  kernel  of  rettgioa,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  to 
which  wc  arc  impelled,  is  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  value  in  the 
world  {fin  Glanhe  an  die  Erkaltung  df%  Wfrtei),  This  belief  appear* 
iu  great  representations  of  perceptual  imagery  in  the  popular  religiona, 
particularly  in  tbe  highest  of  them.  Llkewfae.  In  those  men  who 
•tand  outsiile  evrry  popular  religion,  such  a  iKilicf  aa  thiscao  live  even 
If  it  is  not  here  set  forth  in  definite  form. 

"  The  transition  Irotn  the  psychological  side  of  religtoa  to  tbe  ethical 
is  brought  about  naturally  by'the  qucKtinn,  what  ethical  valne  it  baa 
that  the  persistence  of  value  is  believed  in.  Ethics  has  to  do  with  tbe 
production  of  valnc«,  and  we  cannot  deny  tbe  po«sibttity  tbat  the  work 
of  producing  values  leaves  neither  time  nor  strength  to  spend  in  think- 
ing of  their  peraistence."  In  another  passage  be  says:  "  Tbe  rvligiont 
prohleni  is  concerned  not  merely  with  the  persistence  of  value  in  tba 
Iintiian  world.  Not  only  a  {nychological,  but  also  a  cosmologlcal 
qnestton  1*  presented— the  question  as  to  tbe  relation  to  existence  as  a 
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wfaote  of  what  ippe&n  to  man  of  the  bigfaest  wortb.  I«  tber«  b  con- 
nection of  Til  lues  with  the  ItiwsKnd  (orcciiof  existence  ?  Are.  perhaps, 
even  these  laws  and  fgtce't  determine<l  uUimntely  by  the  highest 
values  ?  Or,  perhaps,  can  we  aurit>ute  to  the  concept  of  tuIqc  no  vali- 
dity at  nil  ontsidc  the  sphere  of  human  life.'  " 

"  The  hypothesis  which  we  shall  later  aeele  to  eatahlJah,"  aaya  HoS- 
dioKi  "  rests  upon  this :  that  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  Talac 
is  tne  pecnlisT  religious  axiom  which  is  expreiued  In  various  ways  la 
tb«  various  religions  and  by  the  various  religious  stand  jxtinti."  Again, 
be  M7S,  "  If  I  undertake  to  show  that  the  principle  mentioned  is  the 
fandamental  thought  of  all  religion,  this  auempt  will  be  none  the  less 
successful  becauKelt  israanifeat  that  no  religion  expresacH  the  principle 
with  clcumess  and  consistency.  It  will  suffice  if  an  expTesse<i  need  or 
expressed  tendency  to  lay  bold  of  this  fundamental  thought  can  be 
shown,  so  that  the  Ktauitard  lor  eatimating  the  worth  of  religions  in 
their  matnal  rclalions.  will  be  the  degree  in  which  they  can  expresa 
and  carry  out  the  principle.  When  the  persistence  of  value  is  spoken 
of,  it  might  be  nnucrsiood  as  if  value  did  not  disappear,  hat  existence 
always  contained  valne,  whether  it  Increases  or  decreaaea,  or  doe*  both 
by  turns.  I  take  the  expression  persistence  of  value,  however,  in 
analogy  with  the  expression  persistence  of  enerKr.  bo  that  the  principle 
aaaens  the  contmoed  persistence  of  value  througtiont  all  changes  of 
(6nn.  It  will  therefore  he  necessary,  perhaps,  to  dlKtinguish  between 
potential  and  actual  value  as  we  aistiugui»h  between  potential  and 
actual  eoerg)-,  and  the  one  ctistlnctlon  is  just  as  clear  ana  appropriate 
a*  the  other. 

"  The  nature  of  a  befn^  determines  Its  aeeds,  and  the  Deeds  deter- 
tntne  what  has  value  for  it.  Accorj^ingly  the  religiouaaxiom  indicates 
the  necessity  that  the  character  of  a  religion  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  needs  of  its  adherents.  For  one  cannot  believe  in  earnest 
Id  the  persistence  of  value  which  he  does  not  know  in  some  measure 
from  his  own  experience." 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  naturally  arise  on  considering  this 
theorr  Is :  Does,  then ,  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  any  sort  of  value 
constitute  religion  in  TIoffding*s  view?  Is  it  some  special  kind  of  value, 
or  ia  It  value  in  general;  value  in  the  abstract  that  be  means?  Tbat 
no  determinatiou  of  the  nature  of  the  value  in  qnestinn  is  given  Id 
the  oft  repeatetl  formula,  '"  Belief  in  the  persistence  o(  value,"  is  in- 
deed, confusing.  In  the  course  of  the  exposition,  however,  we  find 
religioas  valne*  dillerentinted  from  the  other  values  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place  tt  is  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the  A>>A»/ values 
which  makes  religion.  It  is  not.  however,  the  highest  in  any  Ideal  or 
■haolnte  sense,  but  simply  the  highest  for  ns,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  whjr 
Hu&ding  does  not  put  in  the  term  highest  In  his  formal  statement  of 
the  principle.  The  Creek  and  the  Greenlander  may  each  have  reli- 
gion, according  as  he  lielieves  in  the  pcrsiiilence  of  the  value  which  la 
to  him  the  highest,  although  the  thing  of  highest  worth  may  be  eter- 
nal beauty  for  the  one,  and  unlimited  blubber  for  the  other.  Religion 
presupposes  that  man  has  some  experience  of  value.  The  content  of 
rellgioD  Is  always  'lepeudent  upun  man's  experience,  in  particular 
the  experience  of  what  he  has  found  worthful.  "The  values,"  Hol- 
ding says,  "in  whfl«e  |>ersistence  man  liclic-vcs,  will  tie  those  which  are 
to  him  the  highest."  And  ao  the  various  religions  may  ptesent  the 
greateM  diflrrences,  and  yet  earh  in  Its  own  way  exprea*  a  faith  in  the 

fersiatcnce  of  value.  The  oppusition  1>etweeii  the  lower  and  the 
igher  religion  is  of  the  greatest  weight  practically,  but  theoretically 
they  are  all  the  same.  I^wer  anrl  higher  Alike  express  in  some  meaa- 
nre  the  characteristic  religious  axiom — belief  in  the  persistence  of 
value. 
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Again,  rellgjous  Titlnes  have  a  r^rtnin  derivative  or  secondary  char- 
acter aa  compared  with  other  value*,  the  priroHry  values.  Among  our 
direct  or  pnoinry  vulaes  Hoffiling  (listing uisbcs  two  graapa.  Oaa 
f[roap  of  theM  values  goea  alone  'with  self  aasertiou  from  its  most  ele- 
mentary up  to  ita  most  ideal  forms.  The  other  groap  of  values  is 
connccleil  with  devotion  to  beluga,  relations,  and  tasks,  which  reactt 
out  bcyonil  the  roniiitionft  of  tsolatrrl  mI f-aascrtion .  To  this  second 
eroup  helotig  the  ethical,  w»tlietic,  ami  iutellectual  feeliuifs.  Religion^ 
depends  upon  the  existetice  o(  a  third  group  of  values,  indirect  ori| 
Bccomlary  values,  which  Hepcml  upon  the  values  of  the  first  two 
groupB.  The  values  of  the  third  jjroup  spriug  from  our  interest  in 
Wnning  and  preserviuK  in  existence  the  primary  values,  Existencs 
appears  to  men  as  a  battlefield  on  which  the  fate  of  values  is  decided. 
Existence  ia  a  fC^eal  drama  in  which  itiau  is  at  once  l^oth  n  player  and 
s  spectator.  Were  he  ouly  a  player,  his  entire  energy  and  interest 
^vould  be  abaorbed  in  bts  own  part  iu  the  play.  He  would  have  no 
time  or  strcniEth  for,  or  interest  in,  the  course  of  thcdrumaos  a  whole. 
Were  he,  on  the  other  haini,  only  spectator,  his  attitude  would  be 

Sorely  intellectual  or  aesthetic.     Rut  if  hr  is  both,  he  will  have  valued 
imaelf  which  aie  iu  coiillivt  with  the  play.    Besides  his  participation 
in  it,  the  picture,  also,  which  he  forms  of  the  course  of  the  drama,  will 
influence  nlm  and  determine  his  attitude.     He  will  feel  himself  drawn 
into  the  great  order  and  streaiu  of  things  with  his  entire  inmost  being, 
and  for  the  .lalce  of  the  highest  valuca  known  to  him.  so  that  there 
wilt  arine  in  him  a  most  lively  feeling  of  plraaartr,  or  pain.     In  ita  im- 
mediate form  this  feeling  discharges  iti-elt  in  utterances  of  hope  and 
fear,  o(  admiration  and  honor,  of  joy  and  sorrow.     Such  utterances  are 
in  all  field*  the  aimple.it  judgments  of  value  that  there  are.     "This 
feeling  determined  by  the  fftte  of  ralucs  in  the  struggle  for  existence, " 
aays  Hbfi'ling,  "  is  the  religious  feeling."     This  feeling,  accordingly, 
is  determined  by  the  relation  of  value  to  reality,     This  relation,  as  it 
appears  to  man,  determines  the  value  which  man  ascribes  to  existence. 
Accordingly,  the  religious  judgments   arc  secondary  judgments   of 
value.     In  comparison  with  the  primary  )udgment«  of  value,  by  which 
the  first  two  groupa  of  values  are  expressed,  they  arc  derived.     So 
much  for  the  diffcrentation  of   the  religtous  values  from  the  other 
values.     Another  i|uestio]i  of  paramount  interest  in  considering  any 
proposed  theory  a«  to  the  nattire  of  religion  i»;  How  docs  the  theory 
lu  view  sf^uare  with  the  actual  form  which  religion  has  taken  in  his- 
tory f     Holding  submits  to  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  analysis 
the  typical  msuifestatlons  of  the  rellgioua  consciousness.     He  &nds  in 
all  bis  religioua  axiom   present  implicitly  i(  not  explicitly.     Indeed, 
the  axiom  is  rather  «u  uuconscioua  ideal  which  each  embodies  in  its 
own  way  and  in  greater  or  less  measure.     As  we  breathe  without  know- 
tog  the  physiological  laws  of  respiralinn,  as  the  common  consciousness 
acts  In  accordiiuce  with  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  without 
knowing  them,  so  the  religious  consciousness  unconsciously  manifests 
the  prtuiriple  of    Faith  in  the  persislence  of  valne.     While  all  mani- 
fest, or  at  least  tend  to  manifest  this  principle  in  some  degree,  no 
actual  religion  expresses  it  in    its  ideal  form.     "For  the  complete 
carrying  oat  and  verification  of  the  belief  in  the  persistence  of  value," 
says  HoSding,.  "  it  would  be  required  that  nothing  should  occur  in  the 
world  process  as  mere  means  or  mere  poB.^ihihty,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
sheer  hinderance,  that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  possesses  immediate 
value  should  have  always  at  the  aame  time  immediate  value,  and  that 
all  hiodcrnncM  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  means  also."     HoSMag 
frankly  states  that  no  actual  religionrealixes  the  principle  in  this  ideal 
form  ;  one  wonders  if  he  is  accjnaiuted  with  Christian  Science.     One 
of  the  two  fuadamcntal  ayllo^ams  on  which  Urs.  Eddy  builda  her 
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'  «7St«in  it,  "  Ood  »  all — God  in  good,  therefore,  all  i«  good  moA  thrre  U 
no  evil."  Thb  would  &«cm  to  uflord  an  almost  perfect  realizatioa  of 
Bdffding'a  principle  in  the  ideal  form.  Hatfdtng  show*  a  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  hibtoTicsl  tnanJfeKtations  of  religion,  mad  of  the 
biographies  of  the  ^reat  religious  personages.  One  wonders  at  times, 
however,  bow  his  views  migtal  ^c  nflected  if  he  were  to  become  equally 
familiar  with  the  varied  and  nbiindant  florescence  of  the  religious  con- 
•dotuneaaon  the  free  soil  of  America.  In  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the 
principle  of  Ibe  persistence  of  vnhiein  its  idc/il  form,  IloSdingsdmita 
that  it  does  not  escape  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Kor  even 
If  it  be  granted  that  all  hinderanccs  and  all  opposition  were  necessary 
means  to  the  development  and  prewrvation  of  the  wortiiful,  still  the 
qnevtion  would  arise  why  any  iticann  at  all  Khoulil  lie  requisite,  why 
the  worthful  should  not  be  and  prevail  immediately,  why  there  shonld 
be  any  difference  or  strife  between  vatnc  and  reality  f 

It  might  appear  as  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  persistence  of  value 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  any  pessimistic  form  of  religion,  but 
snch,  HBffding  argues,  is  not  the  cane.  The  pessimist  must  admit  that 
there  is  something  of  worth  iu  the  world,  bui  that  it  is  to  be  woo  only 
by  hard  fighting  and  unavoidable  suffering.  Ifc  fixe;  his  attention,  be* 
fore  everything  cUe,  on  the  struRglr  atiiliiuffrnng,  hut  still  he  neces- 
•arily  bos  a  belief  iu  the  posBibillty  that  the  worthful  can  be  secured 
by  persistent  fighting  ana  saffcring.  No  religion  and  no  philosophy 
maintains  an  i«biotutc  pessimism,  lludiiha  points  to  the  possibility 
tl  attaining  nirvsnu  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  identified  with  annihila- 
<4on.  Schopenhauer  aeea  escape  from  dlsb&rmoDy  In  artistic  and 
scientific  activity,  in  sympathy  and  religious  aseeticiam.  An  nbsolute 
Twssimism  would  be  valtu  only  fur  those  beings  which  some  religions 
damn  to  eternal  pain,  But  this  eternal  pain  is  not  the  entire  content 
In  any  religion.  The  effort  Is  always  made  to  show  that  the  highest 
TBiaes  are  to  he  attained  not  only  in  spite  of.  hut  even  because  o(  the 
eternal  pain  in  some  part  of  existence.  The  complete  opposite  of  all 
religion  would  be  neither  optimism  nor  peBBimism,  hut.  on  the  con- 
trary, neutralism;  the  view  of  things,  according  to  which  all  vatuatton 
beyond  the  field  of  human  conduct  falls  away,  and  man  regards  the 
course  of  the  great  world  procew  only  as  a  8p«<:t«tor,  feeling  himself 
convinced  of  abHoIute  indifference  towards  all  that  men  call  worth. 
But  such  inditfcrcDce  is.  perhaps,  more  theoretical  than  possible. 
BvcQ  the  mere  spectator  would  feel  some  intellectual,  even  if  no  ethi- 
cal interest,  ft  would  endow  existence  with  some  value  that  it  gives 
joy  to  his  own  understanding  or  contcniplation,  and  his  view  oT  the 
world  would  be  colored  involuntarily  by  tne  progress  or  reCrogreBsioD 
of  such  intellectual  and  aesthetic  values. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  Huffding's  Theory  of  Religion,  I  have  en- 
deavored, by  means  of  quotation  and  paraphrase,  to  let  the  theory 
speak  for  itself-  Time  permits  only  a  brief  Indication  of  the  criticisms 
tnat  might  be  oSered.  In  the  first  place,  the  analogy  suggested  tw 
tweenconscrTation  of  value  and  conservation  of  energy,  seems  some- 
what  too  far  fetched.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  attach  some 
meaning  to  thia  Hiinlogy,  even  though  value  be  r  rutio,  and  energy  an 
entity.  A  ratio  may  b«  conceived  us  constant  even  though  the  objects 
related  are  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  analogy  is  helped  out 
by  noting  the  existence  of  potential  values  [the  pause  in  music  is 
Instanced  as  an  example  of  a  potential  value],  and  the  analogy  Is 
carried  further  by  noting  the  transformation  which  values  undergo — 
aa,  for  example,  it  frc<]ncntly  occurs  that  a  value  which  is  first  medi- 
ate comes  in  time  to  be  immediate.  But  when  we  come  to  the  quanti- 
Ullve  aspect  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservatiam  of  energy,  the  analogy  seems  to  break  dowu  altogether. 
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The  notion  of  ■  qaantum  of  valtie  In  tlie  nafvene,  and  the  pertnAoent 
coDKcnrntimii  of  that  (]u«iilutri  i*  whnllj'  elunive.  The  notion  takes 
form  at  all  only  by  hypo«laUiiiig  value.  A);aiu,  we  may  q^neatloa 
whether  the  principle  of  the  conaerTatinn  of  Yolue  offer*  anything  dts- 
tioctire  of  religiou.  We  may  admit  Koflcling'a  success  io  showiog  that 
all  religions  Involve  this  element,  bui  doe*  not  all  intellectual  effort 
in  whatever  sphere,  involve  a  faith  in  the  continaence  of  vatnes,  and 
involve  some  sort  of  couception  of  the  relation  between  ^-mlne  and 
reality  io  the  realm  of  experience,  as  well  as  ia  the  trtinscemlentaJ 
re*lni ? 

A  belief  in  the  mainteuauce  of  empirical  values  cannot  constitnte 
rcligioa.  It  is  only  when  our  faith  carries  U8  into  the  transceodental 
realtn,  or,  if  you  please,  when  we  consider  the  relatimi  of  value  or  of 
oaraelves  to  realUy  as  a  whole,  that  we  come  iuto  the  religions  atti> 
tude.  Again,  grauting  that  a  faith  in  the  persistence  of  valne  is  a 
universal  aspect  of  religion,  we  may  still  ask  whether,  after  all,  it  can 

{iroperly  be  regarded  as  the  etntnci ol  religlou.  It  aeems  to  me  there 
B  a  confusion  here  of  effect  with  cause,  or,  so  to  speak,  of  attrihate 
with  ituli^tAtice.  Tiele  has  pointeil  out,  on  the  basis  of  his  studies  in 
the  science  and  history  of  religiou,  that  the  charscteristic  of  religion 
subjectively  is  adoration.  Recall,  now,  Matthew  Arnold's  formula  for 
the  objective  side  of  religion,  "The  power,  tiot  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness."  Combining  these  two  we  may  say  religion  is  our 
adoration  of  the  "  Power,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
Unduublediy,  one  outcome  of  such  adoratioa  Is  (aith  in  the  persistence 
of  moral  worth,  but  this  con  fide  nee  is  rather  a  product  of  religion  than 
religion  itself.  Again,  Kiiffding'a  hypothesis  fails  to  account  for  the 
moral  dynamic  in  religion,  iiuch  a  view  might  answer  for  certain 
quiescent,  mystical,  contemplative  forma  of  religion.  Bat  it  fails 
utterly  to  account  for  the  moral  force  so  characteristic  of  the  active 
types  of  religion. 

Such  11  view,  further,  fails  to  give  religion  its  place  with  respect  to 
the  other  aspect-s  of  ourspirilnal  life.  Jnst  as,  theoretically.  God  is  the 
principle  of  unity  in  the  world,  so,  practically,  religion  should  be  the 
principle  of  unity  in  life.  We  must  appeal  Io  our  transcendent  Interest 
to  preserve  the  proper  balance  in  our  several  empirical  interests.  Or,  as 
we  may  stute  it,  if  religion  is  to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  set  a  criterion 
(or  vutacs.  En  answer  to  a  similar  criticism  which  I  made  in  the  re- 
view of  the  work  published  last  March,  in  the  Philosophical  Review, 
Professor  Hofldiiig,  i"  a  private  letter,  urges  his  view  that  it  is  ethics 
whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  a  standard  of  values.  But  while  ethics 
may  properly  afford  the  standard  for  appraising  the  value  of  conduct, 
we  must  call  upon  religion  for  the  standard  by  which  to  appraise  the 
relative  worth  of  our  several  types  of  values  themselves,  such  as  the 
sensuous,  ihe  lutellectual,  the  n;ithetic,  and  the  moral.  Which  of  the 
various  Icinds  of  value  possible  to  us  shall  we  seek  to  realize,  and  in 
what  proportion  t  To  this  practical  qneslion,  where  religion,  if  any- 
where, ought  to  give  us  help,  a  belief  in  the  conseryatioTi  of  value 
teems  to  l>e  of  uo  service.  If  all  influence  io  practical  life  is  to  be 
denied  to  religion  (and  this  ia,  perhaps,  just  whAt  floffdin^  means  to 
say),  then  religion  is  reduced  to  a  merely  subjective  attitude  of  the 
KStlistic  type  toward  reality  as  a  whole.  This  view  is  borne  oat  by 
the  view  of  the  falurc  development  of  religion  which  Hoffdin^  founds 
upon  his  theory  of  its  essence.  Religion,  he  thinks,  ia  to  become  more 
and  more  a  form  of  poetic  symbolism. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ral!  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  one  manifest 
excellence  tn  Haffding'H  theory.  There  are  two  direrttons  in  which 
one  may  look  to  find  the  essence  of  auy  group  of  phenomena  that  cob- 
ttltate  a  progressive  scries.    One  way  it  to  eliminate  all  the  differ- 
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CQces  aad  seek  th«  common  clement  tbat  id  left.  Thi«  is  Herbert 
Spcnccr'i  method  hy  which  he  fiuds  the  ectence  of  religion  to  cODtiat 
in  a  rvcogaitlon  of  the  inscrutable  mjntery  of  thinp.  The  secom) 
•»y  ftcckfl  the  essence  in  the  ideo  tbat  i>  aucceMively,  jwogresaiTely, 
bat  perhaps  never  complelcly  manifested  In  the  scries.  The  first 
method  attempts  toexplnm  the  higher  by  the  lower— the  second  method 
finds  the  explanation  of  Ibc  lower  ouly'iu  the  higher.  The  first  seeks 
«□  elemental  ewence^  tbe  second,  an  ideal  essence.  The  first  mig^t 
be  denominated  the  logical  method;  the  second,  the  biological  method. 
It  is  a  pie-emiueut  merit  in  H6(!dii]){'&  work  tbat  be  baa  adopted  the 
second  method.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  final  estimate  of  bis  hypothesis, 
be  is  worthy  of  great  credit  for  bis  e^ort  to  determine  the  ideal  essence 
of  the  religions  conaciousuesa.  F.  C.  Prbnch, 

LIdcoId,  Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Heredity  and  Social  Progress,  by  Simon  N.  Pattkk.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1903.     pp.  vll,  314.     II1.15. 

Modern  thonght  accepts  the  seeming  paradox  that  erolnlionary  prog* 
resa  owes  its  origin  lo  adverse  conditions  of  environment.  Thua. 
current  biology  and  economics  bold  that  the  moulding  factors  of 
evolution  are  operative  chiefly  under  conditions  which  arc  unfavorable 
to  the  life  of  tbe  organism-  And  current  rclii^ion  Icucbes  tbat  morality 
thrives  in  adversity  and  decays  in  prosperity.  Professor  Patten  main- 
tains that  this  conception  is  fiindsntcntallr  false.  The  main  arga- 
meat  of  bis  book  supports  tbe  coanlcr  thcsu  ;  Progress  starts  from  a 
surplus,  not  from  a  deficit.  The  acquired  characters  of  one  environ- 
ment create  a  anrplus  of  energy  which  evokes  new  characters ;  these 
io  tnrn  impel  their  possessors  to  seek  anolber  environment,  in  which 
the  maximal  bcucfil  of  the  improved  equipment  may  be  reaped. 

But  how  arc  the  new  characters  evoked?  And  bow  do  they  become 
permanent  possessions  of  the  race?  The  accumulated  surplus  is  m&rle 
upof  perishable  goods  only.  To  make  progress  secure,  this  temporary 
surplus  must  be  transformed  iuto  permaueul  couJiltons  or  into  mental 
traits.  If  such  a  transformation  is  impossible,  progresa  can  never  be 
more  than  merely  temporary.  If  it  ia  po.saible,  not  only  will  a  pcrma- 
uent  progress  be  assured,  but  tbe  process  of  the  transformation  mast 
portray  the  conrsc  of  social  progress. 

Professor  Pattcu  finds  that  the  trausformatiOD  actually  does  take 
place,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Tbe  successful  artisan  provide* 
more  food,  leisorc  and  protection  for  his  children.  Brought  up  under 
these  conditions,  tbechildren  acquire  greater  vitality,  increased  energy 
■ndafallerdevelopmentof  their  natural  qoaltties.  The  new  characters 
thus  acquired  beget  a  disinclination  to  the  humdrum  occupation  of 
the  father.  New  environments  and  new  occupations  are  sought,  in 
which  the  acquired  characters  may  be  utilized.  The  children  become 
physicians,  lawyers  and  clergymen;  and  more  into  a  higher  claas  in 
the  social  scale. 

The  e.>isential  point,  then,  in  alt  social  progress  Is  the  creation  of  a 
•ocial  surplus.  This  surplus  is  not  permanent  in  form  but  is  con- 
stantly in  circuit,  both  biologically  and  economically,  always  dlsap- 
pearing  but  ever  reappearing  in  new  form.  Its  successive  phases 
recur  in  the  following  order  :  First  there  is  produced  a  surplus  of 
energy  through  the  employmeut  of  acquired  characters;  this  snrplns 
ia  next  expressed  in  secondary  characters;  then  a  uoe  is  discovered 
(or  these  secondary  characters,  in  which  the  whole  species  can  share ; 
aad  finally  the  species  moves  Into  a  new  enviroament  where  the  sec- 
ondary characters  are  necessary. 

The  character*  acquired  by  an  individual  or  a  generation,  are  not 
txAnsmitted  directly  to  ita  descendaou.    They  gradnally  become  in' 
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grained  ia  the  social  fabric  and  arc  perpctosted  in  customs,  habits  and 
traditions.  But  tbc  characters  ihcuisclvcs  must  be  reacqaircd  by  each 
succeeding  generation.  Then,  too.  It  is  found  that  the  grtidiuil  acqai- 
sltion  of  new  characters  is  attended  by  a  onc-aidcd  development  of  the 
iudividual.  It  becomes  the  function  of  education  to  restore  aniformity; 
this  it  attempts  to  do,  uot  by  eliminating  the  weak,  but  by  developing 
and  strengthening  them. 

In  the  lower  orKsniaius,  On  the  contrary,  progress  is  made  by  means 
ofeliminatiOQ.  But  In  human  society  diSerentiations  arc  conserved 
and  harmonited  by  a  diriaion  of  labor  or  of  (unction.  Nor  are  human 
conteata  fought  out  to  tbc  death  ;  tbcy  arc  usually  decided  within  the 
domain  of  wealth.  One  party  yields  when  its  property  is  endangered 
or  destroyed,  aa  in  modern  warfare,  or  when  its  material  resources  are 
shown  to  be  inferior,  as  in  industrial  struggles  between  nations  or 
classes.  Hence,  in  modern  times  at  Icaat,  natural  selectiou  acts  npon 
man  only  indirectly,  through  his  material  eijuipmcnt. 

Professor  Fatten  makes  a  good  deal  of  emotion  as  a  factor  in  prog- 
ress. When  a  herd  of  deer  is  attacked  by  lions  the  emotion  aroused 
by  the  slaughter  impels  the  aurvivors  to  change  their  habitat,  and 
possibly  their  habit*  aud  food  as  well.  Emotion  narrows  cboice, 
limits  the  range  of  food,  and  consequently  causes  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  case  cited,  the  ad)ustnicnt  to  new  conditions,  ushered 
in  by  the  emotive  factor,  occurs  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be 
effected  by  natural  selection.  National  disasters  act  as  a  similar  check 
to  baman  progress,  in  virtue  of  their  cmotJoual  effect. 

TIm  author  sBsumes,  as  s  matter  of  course,  a  thoronghgoing  paral- 
Icliim  between  biological  and  economic  eTolutiou.  The  rcanU  is  that 
the  diacuasioQ  not  infreijuently  degenerates  to  mere  argument  from 
BBalogy.  Many  of  bis  biological  conceptions  are  weird  lu  the  extreme: 
€.  g.,  his  eoDception  of  the  brain  as  an  inclosed  ovary,  male  in  woman 
and  female  in  man  (pp.  105  fl. ),  and  hia  theory  of  "  reduction."  Nor 
la  his  psychological  doctrine  1c«b  fltartHng;  e.  p.,  his  treatment  of 
memory,  emotion  and  visualizatioti  (pp.  95  fif.).  But  these  lapses  do 
not  invalidate  bis  general  position.  Indeed,  these  parts  of  the  dia- 
cussioo  might  have  beea  omitted  from  the  volume  without  serious 
losa. 

Though  the  argument  (ails  at  times  to  carry  conviction,  the  treat- 
ment has  at  least  the  virtue  of  originality,  and  will,  doubtless,  stimu- 
late further  di-HCUssion.  J.  W.  Baird. 

Tht  Virgin  Birlk  of  Chritl.  An  historical  and  critical  essay  by  Paut, 
Lq^tein.  Translated  imo  English  by  Victor  Leutiettc.  Sdited 
by  W.  D.  Morrison.  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons,  New  York.  1903.  pp.  rjS. 
This  remarkable  and  interesting  little  work  is  to  be  welcomed  iu  its 
plain  Bnglisb  dress.  The  author's  general  conclusion  may  be  stated 
iQ  his  own  language  if  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  "ceases  to  remain  a 
real  fact,  it  atanda  out  as  the  characteristic  creation  of  the  faith  of 
the  church."  "In  the  light  of  this  two-fold  invest igntion  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  miracular  birth  of  Jesus  vanishes  away,  or  rather  re- 
solves itself  into  a  myth  created  by  popular  devotion  and  destined  to 
explain  the  Divine  Sonsbip  of  Christ  by  his  supernatural  generation. 
Thus  viewed,  the  conception  of  our  two  evaugclists  is  an  important 
landmark  in  the  development  of  Scriptural  Christology.  Every  at- 
tempt made  to  reconstruct  on  a  dogmatic  basis  a  notion  now  forever 
overthrown  by  exegesis  and  criticism,  has  but  betrayed  the  inextrica- 
ble contradictions  of  popular  orthodoxy.  We  arc,  iheteforc,  doing  a 
valaabtc  service  to  faith  by  confiuiug  the  traditional  doctrine  to  its 
religious  Import.  By  laying  bare  the  imperishable  truth  contained  in 
the  ChHsLioD  symbol,  we  arc  remaining  faithful  to  the  miud  of  Jeans, 
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wbo  bases  bis  own  uaiqae  communion  with  Ood  not  upon  the  {ihjcical 
miracle  of  his  •upcriutluritl  birth,  bat  npon  the  «OTeretj|{n  election  &nd 
perfect  reTelntton  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  If  we  set  aside  the  dogma 
which  the  school  has  deduced  from  the  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
it  is  tliat  we  may  subscribe  wilh  absolute  sincerity  and  joyful  aasarauce 
to  the  Jobanniue  saj>iDg,  echo  of  our  experience  and  confirmation  of 
onr  faith  :  '  Jeaua  said  unto  them  :  I  am  from  abore  ;  I  am  not  of  tbJa 
world-' " 


by  C.  O.  GnipyiNTiooFB. 
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The  UnufritUn  Sayings  of  Christ, 

ward  Arnold,  Loudon,  1903.  pp. 
This  is  an  intereslinK  and  somewhat  popular  account  of  the  words 
impnied  to  Jeans,  not  onlv  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  but  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  includiuR  the  uewly  discovered 
logia.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  believes  that  in  nuDy  of  these  we 
have  snbstauially  the  very  expressious  of  our  Lord. 

Les  timitts  du  cannaissabU.    La  vie  et  lea  ph^om^nes  natnrels,  par 
Pir,DC  LB  Da?(TKc.     p.  Alcan,  Paris,  1903.     pp,  337, 
This  Toluuie  is  made  up  of  various  recent  essays  of  .the  author,  the 

first  and  moat  important  being  a  characterisation  of  the  place  of  life 
in  natQTal  pbenooiena.  Repose  is  an  illuilon  in  the  world  of  brote 
matter.  Coemical  reaction,  actlou  at  a  distance,  aud  vibratiooi  at 
least  are  continuous.  The  dimensions  of  life  and  its  lower  limits  of 
size  are  next  discussed,  and  the  forms  of  movement  that  the  human 
mind  csu  kuow.  Other  briefer  cbnplers  ileal  with  GisHset's  cou<:epiioa 
of  the  limits  of  bioloer,  ^^^  divine,  retrograde  movement,  evolution 
and  its  apologistSi  and  knowledge  of  the  future. 

Animal  Education.     Ka  experimental  study  of  the  psychical  develop* 
ment  of  the  white  rat,  correlated  with  the  growth  of  its  nervous 
system,  by  Joh»  B.  Watson.     University  Hreas,  Chicago,  1903. 
pp.  IM.     Price,  11.25, 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  stndy  of  many  that  have  lately  been  made 
of  the  white  rat.     The  experiments,  themselves,  arc  careful,  but  the 
aigni6cant  (entiire  of  the  work  is  u  conipnrisou  of  the  psychic  develop- 
ment of  the  white  rat    at  different  nges,    and   the  correlation  of  its 
Stages  of  development  with  the  growtli  of  the  inner  atrnctnre  of  the 
hriuo.     Although  no  momentous  couclusious  are  drawn,  close  paral- 
lelism of  peycbic  growth  with  that  ol  mednlUtion  (ails  to  appcKr. 

Wilitns/reiheit  und  mod^rner  psychologischer  Dettrminismus,  yob 
Ahtdn  Seitz.    J.  p.  Bachem.  Koln  a.  Rh.     pp.  62. 

Dit  Energie  und  Entropi/!  d^r  Nalurkrd/te  mil  f/inaieis  au/den  in 
dfim.  Entropiegesetse  liegenden  SchSp/erlxweis,  vou  R.  Scuwkit- 
XBR.    J,  P.  Bachem,  Eotn  a.  Rb.    pp.  59. 

An  IntrodHcioty  Study  of  Ethics,  by  Wakmbh  Fits.  Longmaos, 
Green  and  Co.,  London,  1903.  pp,  3&3. 
This  work  treats  first  of  scope,  method  and  problems  ;  then  of  the 
various  forms  of  hedonism,  empirical,  scientific,  theoretical ;  their  re- 
lations to  common  sense;  then  of  iutuitionism  or  the  ethics  of  con- 
science; ratioQsllsm  or  the  ethics  of  principle;  self  realiiatiou  or  the 
ethics  of  purpose;  idealistic,  social  theory;  idealism  as  a  system  of 
philosophy:  idealism  and  common  sense.  The  third  purt  discussea 
the  moral  situation,  or  the  metaphysical  from  au  evolutionary  staud- 
poiDt,  and  the  practical,  moral  attitude,  with  illustrationa.  Tbe  book 
us  few  refcrcQCCB  to  literature. 
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Neurologic  Progress  amd  Prospects,  by  P.  W.  Laitcdok 
1903.    pp.  19. 
Thi»  intbor  gires  a  very  iDtereallug  account  of  tlie  Bcientific.  and 
especially  the  clinical  anil  practical   progress  of  recent  yean  in  oeu- 
rology. 

Tfu  tVellcome  Phyttdogical  Research  Laboratories.    Founded  1894. 
Walter  Dowaon,  Director.     Loudon. 
This  laboratory  ia  admirably  equipped,  and  tbia  little  booklet  gives 
na  a  Tcry  intcreatine  picture  of  it,  with  a  good  account  of  tbe  work 
whicb  is  tboagbt  to  be  desirable  in  such  iostitutioDfl. 

GrundsUge  der  physiologheMen  Psychotogie,  von  WilrKLM  Wuxwr. 
Fiinfte  vollig  umgcarbcltcic  Aa3agc.  Dritter  Band.  W.  Eugel- 
roann,  Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  796.     ttuhound,  M.  14.     Bonnd,  M.  17. 

Tbii  volume  tieata  u(  titue  coucepts,  feelluK  concepts  aud  passioaa, 
viill  procesaes.  coasciou.ine&s  and  tne  Lapse  of  concepts,  paycbic  con- 
nectiona,  anontalJea  of  couaciocstieM,  «cie:ntific  precoucepttona  of  psy- 
cbology  and  its  principle*.     An  index  i»  to  follow. 

Dai  Problem  der  Gegebenheit,  von  Pacl  Stbkn.  Grundprobleme  dcr 
I'biloaopble.  Brnno  Ca&sJrer,  Berlin,  ^903.  pp.  79. 
In  (be  first  part  tbe  writer  givea  ns  a  critique  of  false  presentations 
and  tbctr  consequences  in  empiricism,  sensaaliim,  etc.  Tbe  iiecond 
pert  dcscdbcG  tbe  problem  of  bailding  up  tbe  world  and  mccbanical 
psycbology,  with  special  reference  to  evolution  and  psychological 
metaphyatcs. 

The  Fret' Win  Problem  in  Modern   Thought,  by  Wiluam  Hallock 
Johnson.    The  Macmtllan  Co.,  New  York,  August.    1903.     J.75. 
PP-  9*- 
Free  will  is  diacnsied,  first  with  relation  to  the  psychopbyaic  ques- 
tion, then  as  related  to  evolution,     The  third  section  is  on   the  con- 
•ciousnesa  of  freedom  ;  in  the  fourth  part  it  is  consideml  as  an  etbical 
postolate ;  and,  laatly.  its  relations  to  theology  are  discussed. 

The  Edwardean.      Devoted  to  the  Hintory  of  Thoagbt  in  America, 

Ed.  by  Wm.  H.  Squeres,  Hamilton  College,  Mew  York,  Oct.,  1903. 

Vol.  I,  No,  I.     Ja.oo  per  yt. 

This  new  quarterly  marks  tbe  two  bnudredtb  anniversary  of  tbe 

blrtb  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  history  of 

thought  m  America.     The  articles  are  glimpses  into  Edwarda'a  life, 

tbe  seventy  resolutions,  F.dwarda  «s  a  thinker,  some  estimates  of  hia 

work,  aud  his  mcuphysical  foundations. 

St  Anselm.  Pros.  Logium:  Monologym.  An  Appendix  ia  B'chalf  of 
tbe  Fool,  by  GACNitjON  and  CVK  DKDS  Homo.  Tr.  by  Sidney  Nor- 
tonDean.   OpenCourtFublisbiugCo., Chicago,  1903.   pp.  38S.  I.50. 

Queries  in  Ethnology,  liy  Ai.bkrT  Gauowav  Kkllkr.  Longmaus, 
Gfccn  &  Co.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  77. 
This  little  vest  pocket  manunl  consists  of  eight  hnndred  and  sixty 
nine  point*  or  snggestiona  for  those  ohserriog  primitive  people.  They 
are  clasai&ed  under  cnaiutenance,  perpetuation ,  gratiGcatlon,  religious 
and  a-npcrstitions  ideas  and  uses,  the  aocictnl  system,  and  contact  and 
modification. 

Dissertations  on  Leading  Philosophical  Topics,  by  Albjlanosil  Bad). 
(Mainly  reprints  from   Mind).    Ixtngmans,  Green  St.  Co.,  New 
York,  1903.     pp.  377. 
Theae  papers,  mainly  reprints  from  Mind,  cover  the  more  important 
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of  the  author*!  incidental  contributlou*  lo  pbilosopby  during  the  last 
twenty-five  ytnn.  Some  of  the  most  inlereating  of  tfaese  are  on  tht 
•cope  of  anthropology  and  its  relations  to  the  science  of  mind,  the 
mntnal  bclpof  introapeeiioa  and  paycbophysic  experiment  in  paychol- 
of;y,  pbysiological  expression  in  psycholoEy.  ■■  there  anch  a  tbing;  oi 
pnre  malevolence,  deunition  anil  problem  of  consciousness,  etc. 

I.a^~lxt's  Too  Tech  King.    The  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue,  tr.  from 
the  Chinese  by  Da,  Paul  Cards.    Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago.  1903,     pp.  ij8.    #.50. 
The  Open  Court  Publishine  Company  is  rendering  a  real  service  to 

students  o(  philosophy.   reliKion,  and  psycholo^,  by  placing  such 

Btandards  as  these  -within  the  reach  of  the  public  at  iiacb  moderate 

coat.    The  last  is  number  55  iu  the  aeries. 

Zur  Piytkotogie  dts  SstkeUschen  Gemusses,  von  Dm.  G.  Wrbhick. 

Verlag  von  Wilbclm  Engelmann,  LcipKig,  1903.    pp.  148. 
The  author  firftt  makes  some  getieral  observationa  concerning  «»• 
tbetic  effect,  then  studies  the  lawn  of  ossociatioii,  reproduction  and 
tessalioD  in  their  relations  to  esthetic  feeling,  and  these  three  points 
cooititnte  the  substance  of  tais  work. 

7\t  Phiioioph^ 0/  AvguUe  Comte,  by  I.,  Lb^'v-Bkithl.    Inttodnctfon 
by  Frederic  Harrioon.     ti.  P.   Putnam's  Sons,  London,  1903.     pp. 
363-    >3  5o. 
Ve  bare  here  an  admirable  condensation  of  the  four  parts  or  books 
of  Comic's  positive  philosophy.     It  was  a  bold  uudertaking  to  com- 
pete with  the  masterly  condeaBstion  o(  llsiriel  MartiDcau,  but  it  was 
certainly  desirable  to  have  b  briefer  epitome,  and  this  we  have  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Harriet 
MorlineaD's  work. 

Tht  Nature  of  Man.    Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy,  by  6lik 
UrrcHrKKOPP.     Knglisb  translation  edited  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitch- 
ell.    G.  P.  Pntnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  309.     $3,00. 
The  writer  first  treats  of  disharmonies  in  man's  nature,  then  of  the 
attempts  to  diminish  the  ills  arising  therefrom,  and  in  the  last  part  rtf- 
sum^  what  science  is  able  to  do  to  alleviate  the  disharmonies  of  the 
human  constitution,  with  a  cbarocterizatiou  of  Pasteur  and  bis  work, 
in  whose  iostitnte  the  author's  own  sphere  of  work  liee. 

Sludies  in  Logical  Theory,  by  JouN  Dkwkv  and  others.     The  Decen* 

nial    PublicatioDs.     aad  ser.     Vol.  XI.     Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago,  1903.     pp.  3S8.     $3.50. 

This  volume  contains  four  papers  by  the  editor,  and  seven  by  other 

people,  mostly  professors  elsewhere,  on  various  logical  topics.    The 

DOOK  not  only  has  high  iuiriusic  value,  and  should  be  indispensable  to 

every  logician,  but  it  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  work  as- 

com(jlished  by  one  of  our  leading  academic  professors  and  those  who 

have  formerly  been  his  students. 

L€  Movtmeti(,  par  R.  S.  Woodwortu.  Tr.  par  Mile,  le  I>r.  Blvir« 
Sarafireaco.  Octave  Doin.  Paris.  1903.  pp.  411. 
In  the  first  part  the  antbor  discunscs  the  perception  of  bodily  move- 
meniG.  and  in  the  Kccond  pnrt  thrir  trorluctioit.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
valaable  summary  of  the  condition  of  our  experimental  and  theoretical 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  with  an  excellent  bibliography,  index,  etc. 

Hypnotism.    Its  history,  practice,  and  theory,  by  J.   Mtun  Blau* 
wKLi^     Grant  Richards,  London,  1903.     pp.  477. 
Of  these  ftftecn  chapters  the  best  are  those  devoted  to  the  experi- 
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meotal  pbeDomenii  of  b^nosls  and  its  aatt  ]n  medicine,  and  best  of 
all  ■  tboroii){li  (lUcanatoci  of  hypnotic  theorist.  The  author's  owu 
views  here  are  sound  sod  scicnlinc,  and  he  takes  a  wholesome  ftlaud 
a^aiost  the  mysticixni  which  hA»  lately  crept  Into  the  conceptions  and 
(liRcuHMona  of  this  topic. 

tJ'Anntf  Piyckologique,   par   Ai,FRKl>  Bi»8T.      Vol.   8.     Schleicher 

Flares,  Paris,  1902.    pp.  737. 
The  6r9t  ^89  pagcN  are  devoted  to  original  articles,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber; then  follow  the  di)i;esla  and  dtacuaaions  ending  with  pagc5S3; 
the  rest  of  the  volume  being  devoted  to  titles. 

TVansactions  of  the  Congreis  0/  American  Physiciams  and  Surgeons. 

Sixth  Triennial  Session  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.   May  t2th> 

13th,  and  t4th,  1903.     Fablishcd   by  the  Congress,  New   Uaveo, 

1903-     PP-  243- 
Th€  Critical  Review  0/  Theologicai  and  Philosophical  Lilcraiure, 

edited  b^  S.  D.  V.  Salmond.     Vol.  XIII,  March,  1903.     No.  a,  pp. 

191,     Williams  and  Norgate.  London. 

Die  EinwanderuHgspolitik  und  dit  BrvSlkerung^rareder  Vereinigten 
Staalen  von  Awerika,  von  R.  KoczYHSKl.  L.  Simion,  Berlin, 
1903-     PP-  35- 

Tkt  Relations  o/Sirudural  and  Functional  Psychology  to  Philosophy, 
by  JAUBS  RowtANO  Angeli..     Thc  Dniveraity  PrtM,   Chicago, 

1903.     pp.  j[. 

/^ftydaciylism  in  Afan  and  the  DofHestic  Animals,  with  Especial  Ref. 
erence  to  Digital  Variations  in  Swine,  by  C.  W.  Prbntiss.  (Bull. 
of  the  Mtu.  ofComp.  Zool.,  Vol.  XL.)    Cambridge,  £Ia«i.,  1903. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wherry  (Iowa  Medical  Journal)  attempts  to  answer  the 
question,  "  Why  have  there  been  so  few  results  from  original  research 
in  Stale  hospitals  foi  thc  insane  f"  This,  he  thinks,  dac  largely  to 
politics  which  maVes  careers  so  uncertain  that  even  the  position  of 
assistant  is  felt  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  tentative,  and  to  thc  fact 
that  specialists  have  almost  ceased  to  stndy  insanity  ^irr  se  aud  drifted 
away  irwm  the  prime  intention  of  hospitals,  which  was  to  shed  light 
npon  its  origin,  prevention  and  cure.  He  declares  that  insanity  ia  not 
a  disease  but  a  condition  expressing  a  mental  attitude.  Kven  could 
vre  prove  that  molecular  brain  change  ia  its  cause  wc  should  still  need 
to  seek  a  cause  of  the  cause.  Cords  of  histories  of  eases  have  been 
written  and  eveu  printed,  but  scteatific  research  begins  whvre  history 
ends.  It  is  not  even  proven  that  insanity  is  a  primary  brain  disease, 
because  (unction,  at  least  in  many  cases,  seems  to  precede  strnciural 
cbknges.  Masses  of  literature  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of  some 
imposing  future  genius  who  would  find  something  valuable  in  it. 
Bacteriology  has  Tittle  or  nothing  to  do  with  insanity-  Physicians 
have  been  led  captive  of  late  by  thc  theory  that  insanity  is  the  result 
of  a  brain  disease.  This  has  caused  an  infatuation  and  has  minim- 
ized attention  to  psychic  abnormalities,  which  have  no  physical 
symptons  or  correlates,  and  has  led  to  thc  abandonment  of  the  sub- 
ject  ny  psychological  minds. 

The  'ITuory  of  Advertising,  by  Waltkr  Du.1,  ScoTT,  Ph.  D.     Small, 
I!ilaynard&  Co.,  Boston,  1903.     pp-  340. 
Ur.  Scott,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at 
Horthwcstein  University,  has  in   Ihia  book   made  an  application  of 
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pS7clio1o]^c«l  principles  to  ihc  tbeorj?  of  Bdvenising.  NcArly  all  of  tfae 
chapters  wct«  orieiually  pHblUhrd  jd  Mokin's  MiigKZine,  nod  hmve 
BOW  been  collcctcn  and  f^ivcn  to  the  public  in  book  form.  The  aathor 
ha<  analyzed  a  large  number  of  advcftiaemeuts  and  points  oat  how 
their  saccrss  or  failure  depends  npon  the  degree  in  which  they  follow 
or  deviate  from  psychological  pnnciplefi.  Mr.  Scott's  theories  have. 
in  several  caec^,  been  practically  tested  by  business  6rtus,  and  have 
proved  SHccewful.  The  book  is  primarily  designed  aa  a  guide  in  «d- 
reitialn^,  but  is  intereetinf  to  psycbologisia  as  a  practical  application 
of  familiar  priaciplca. 

f^/eisor  StroNg  on  fhe  Relation  Between  the  Mind  and  tht  Body,  >ij 
Morton  Princb.  The  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  X.  No.  o, 
Nov.,  1903.     pp.  658. 

Mr.  Prince  claims  to  have  anticipated  Professor  Strong  as  early  as 
j88&,  in  his  solution  of  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the 
body.     In  thin  r^iftcusttioti  he  used  the  following  words: 

"In  other  wonN,  a  mental  state  and  those  physical  changes  which 
are  koowu  in  the  objective  world  as  neural  undulations,  are  one  and 
the  aame  thing,  but  the  former  is  the  actuality,  the  Utter,  a  mode  by 
which  it  is  presented  to  the  conaciousneaa  of  ■  sectjnd  person,  J.  t.,  to 
the  non-possenorof  it- 

"The  real  qaestioo  is,  not  regarding  the  transformation  of  matter 
Into  mind,  but  how  one  State  of  consEMousaess  coiticii  to  he  perceived 
as  another  state  of  consciousness,  or  how  a  subjective  fact  comes  to  be 
perceived  %a  an  objective  fact;  how  a  feeling  comes  to  be  presented  to 
DS  as  a  vibriition." 

"Physical  changes  Uhc  thtng-ln-itsel()  occurring  in  aforeign  body. 
aaa  piece  of  iron,  though  eiviug  us  our  experience  of  it,  must  he  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  ns.  Pnystcal  changes  occurring  in  our  brains  are 
clearly  known  to  as;  they  are  our  thoughts,  our  sensations,  and  oar 
emotions." 

"The  common  expresaion  that  'every  state  of  consciousness  is  ac- 
companied with  a  molecular  change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,' 
....  must  be  legarded  as  uufounded  auii  as  leading  to  great  confu- 
sion and  misconception.  A  feeling  is  not  accompanied  by  a  molecular 
cluagc  in  the  same  brain;  It  ia  'the  reality  itself  of  that  change.* 
....  YoD  cannot  correctly  say  that  a  feeling  is  accompanied  by  a 
molecular  change  in  the  same  orgflnism,  because  this  Inipiies  two  dia- 
tinct  exiatcnccG,  and  leads  to  all  the  fallacies  of  matcriairim. 

"  The  paTalleliam  is  between  your  consciousness  and  my  conscious- 
ness of  your  consciousness,  or,  what  ia  the  same  thin;;,  uctwcen  the 
consciou^uess  in  you  sud  the  picture  in  my  mind  of  neural  vibrations." 

Dr.  Prince  legrels  that  Professor  Strong  had  overloolted  his  own 
book,  but  welcomes  him  as  a  newcomer  to  the  pan-psychic  doctrine  of 
which  his  work  is  a  "capital  restatement." 

Evolution  and  Aeinptation,  by  Thouas  Hunt  Hobgan.  The  Bfac* 
millan  Co.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  470. 
This  volume  is  in  a  very  different  and  wider  field  from  that  of  the 
aotbor's  work  on  regeneration,  and  to  m.any  it  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. Much  in  the  early  chapters  is  certainly  a  little  tiresome  and 
familiar.  The  stalemeuL  of  Menclel'a  law  and  of  the  mutation  of  De 
Vrics,  of  NagcH'a  perfecting  principle,  is  very  convenient  for  non- 
biolo^iats  who  have  not  read  the  original.  So  is  the  statcmcut  of  the 
doctrine  of  troplsms  and  iustinct.  Bnt  in  the  latter  the  author  appears 
to  know  very  Utile  of  this  immense  field,  and  tn  psychologists,  at 
least,  who,  perhaps,  first  turn  to  this  chapter,  the  disappointment  wilt 
he  moat  felt.    It  is  convealeut,  however,  to  have  so  many  ol  the  prob- 
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lenia  of  erolotloi)  stated  in  ■  conci«r  w«y  b*tw««n  two  covert.  PeT- 
faapa  the  most  ezaspcr&ting  feature  of  the  book  U  ibc  almost  compUte 
ahscoce  of  rcfercncca. 

L'OrigiHi  dti  FeHomtni  Psichici  e  U  loro Significato  BiologifO,  by  G. 
SbrCi.  (Bibliotcca  di  Scienze  Moderoe.  No.  14.)  P.  Bocc«, 
Torino.  1904.     pp.  366. 

Professor  Sergi  here  gathers  op  io  a  very  Jntereatmg  way  bU  own 
csaeutialty  evolutionary  cooccption*  of  the  origin  of  the  soul.  Scoai- 
biHty,  movemeui,  meuiory,  are  essentially  biological  functtoDS,  and 
the  pay«hic  heredity  H  a^  real  a.1  that  o(  organitioi.  He  f^ivea  a  valn- 
atite  account  of  the  piiychic  function  of  nutritit^n  and  iniUnct,  and 
traces  the  developuieut  down  to  tbe  social  and  rcilelouscousciouBueaa, 
with  plenty  0/  space  given  to  the  abnormal  side  01  the  topic. 

The  Religious  Sente  im  Us  StUntific  Atfiecl,  by  GBitvii,i,R  MacDon- 
ALD.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Loudon,  igu,!.  pp.  343- 
Tbia  work  consists  of  three  lectures,  the  Religion  of  Service,  of  Re- 
nunciation, of  Freedom.  The  writer  draws  the  illastratious  from  cut* 
of  thr  fciratninifcra.  the  spotiKiHa,  the  Venus  fiower-baaVet,  tlic  daisy, 
the  Kuililer  rose,  pearly  nautilus.  While  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  to 
oor  knowledge,  or  to  be  «K(trcsaive  or  original,  it  leaves  a  vet}-  pleasant 
impreaaion  from  its  easy  aud  complacent  style. 

CtfUhi  und  Bnfussi$einitag«,  von  Johannbs  Orth.  Reuther  & 
Rcichard,  BcrliSi  190J.  pp.  131. 
Tbe  writer  urges  that  feeling  is  an  Independent  psychic  phenomenon 
and  atlcuiipl.i  to  distinguish  it  from  aenaalion  and  will,  argues  that 
pleasure  uud  pain  must  still  be  re^rded  as  feelings,  denies  specilic 
will  feeling,  holds  tbat  excitement,  tension,  and  rcftt  arc  not  true 
feelinga,  poatulatea  a  reviaioa  of  tbe  Idea  afftkt,  and  urges  tbat  donbt 
ia  not  a  feeling. 

The  Pkitoiophy  of  fiabbes  in  Extracts  and  Notes  Collated  from  His 

iVritin^i,  by  Frederick  J.  B.  Woodbridgb.    The  H.  W.  Wilson 

Co.,  Minneapolia,  1903,     pp.  391. 
Every  student  of  philosophy  will  beartily  welcome  this  teat  of  se- 
lections,  and  all   those  teachers  who  refer  their  classes  to  original 
authorities  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  will  be  glad  to  have  the  moat 
readable  parts  in  couveoieul  form. 
A  Nott  Surgi^iit  Treatise  on  Diseases  0/ the  Prostate  Gland  and  Ad- 

nexa,  by  GaoacS  WuiTiriict,D  OvKRAt,L..     Marsh    &  Grant  Co., 

Chicago,  1903.    pp.  307. 
Man's  Immortalitv  and  Destiny,   by  Robbrt  F.   DowifES.     "Orcat 

Tboughla"  Office,  Ivondon.     pp.  ifto. 
This  is  one  of  those  boolca  from  which  the  publisher  baa  very  care- 
fully scored  away  everything  tbat  can  indicate  ita  date,    Whether  It  la 
a  very  old  book  now  reprinted,  or  brand  new,  is  Imposiible  to  tell. 
The  theology  of  it  reeks  with  age.     It  ia  poetic  and  BeTmonest)nc. 
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THE  SOUL— A  STUDY  OF  PAST   AND  PRESENT 

BELIEFS. 


By  L.  D.  AntnTT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  selection  of  this  subject'  for  investigation  was  not  made 
with  th«  view  of  settling  any  of  the  disputed  points  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  or  even  of  raising  the  question  as  to  whether 
man  is  endowed  with  a  soul,  but  rather  because  the  writer  felt 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  has  taken  for  granted 
thai  other  students  have  the  same  feeling.  As  progress  i.s  made 
in  any  line  nf  industry  it  is  well  to"  take  account  of  stock"  at 
times  and  if  the  ' '  assets ' '  are  sufficient  the  books  may  be  closed, 
new  accounts  opened,  and  the  stock  increased.  The  results  of 
this  study  may  not  justify  the  "closing  of  the  books"  but  they 
may  represent  something  of  the  "stock  on  hand."  Students 
of  psychology  feel  the  lack  of  any  definite  understanding  of  the 
teiin  "soul"  as  used  by  psychologLsL-i,  compared  with  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  ministry.  One  object  of  the 
study  is  to  present  the  views  of  these  two  professions.  Another 
object  is  that,  from  the  material  presented,  some  definite  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  the  term  may  at  least  be  suggested. 
The  subject  is  treated  from  the  historical  standpoint.  The  first 
section  presents  the  ideas  of  primitive  peoples.  For  the  section 
on  present  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  material  of  which  was  collected 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  the  writer  desires  to  take  this  occa- 

'Tbe  vrriter  drsire*  to  express  hisa  thankit  to  Dr.  B.  P.  Bucbaer,  of 
the  roiTcrsUyof  Alabama,  (or  augge^ttag  the  subject,  and  for  viltf 
al>l«  ndrice  as  to  the  method  of  ananging  the  tnnterial;  to  Ur.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  and  other  nieinberH  of  Clark  University  for  valuable  iag- 
gestlooi. 
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siou  to  thank  those  who  assisted  him  iu  collecting  the  data. 
The  reader  may  be  disappointed  when  he  discovers  that  no  verj' 
definite  conclusions  are  reached.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  tna- 
terifll  will  at  least  prove  suggestive  for  future  studies  in  psy- 
chology. 

Friuitivs  Idbas  op  thb  Soul. 

A  study  of  the  beginning  or  origin  of  any  mental  trait  or 
even  of  a  social  institution  must  deal  more  or  less  with  the  indefi- 
nite. Studies  of  existing  savage  and  half-civilized  races  furnish 
certain  data;  to  lower  levels,  orearlierstagesof  mankind  we  can- 
not go,  and  aoy  reference  to  such  state  or  condition  is  merely 
conjecture.  The  data  presented  ta  this  study  has  been  gathered 
from  reports,'  for  the  most  part  trustworthy.  Yet  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  explanation  given  in  all  cases.  To  get  at  the 
real  meaning  of  savage  life,  and  to  be  able  to  properly  interpret 
the  beliefs  of  the  savage,  would  imply  in  many  cases  long  resi- 
dence among  these  people.  Perhaps  too  often,  duriug  the  past, 
a  hasty  explanation  has  been  given  of  whai  was  ihought  to  be 
understood.  The  savage  does  not  clearly  understand  the 
reasons  and  causes  for  his  own  beliefs,  his  langtiage  is  inadequate 
to  give  an  accurate  explanation.  Educated  people  find  it  difficult 
to  tell  what  they  mean  by  soul;  the  savage  no  doubt  experiences 
greater  difficulty.  He  may  not  be  able  to  think  in  abstract 
terms,  or  to  conceive  of  an  abstraction  separate  from  an  object. 
The  psychology  of  the  savage  mind  has  not  been  sufficiently 
studied.  He  has  no  need  for  the  shades  of  meaniug  expressed 
by  various  words  in  modem  psychology.  While  the  data  given 
may  not  all  be  correct — much  of  it  is,  and  as  such  is  valuable 
as  a  basis  for  our  study. 

The  first  point  that  demands  our  attention  is  the  slate  of 
mind  of  the  savage,  What  conditions  have  given  rise  to  any 
idea  of  the  soul?  Again,  what  are  some  of  the  explanations 
that  have  beeu  ofi^ered  to  account  for  auy  idea  of  a  soul,  or  how 
has  the  idea  arisen  i 

As  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  savage  Lang  offers  the  follow- 
ing: 


iThe  principal  dsta  on  the  beliefs  of  primitire  people  are  fouad  in 
the  followinjc  uamed  works  : 

Primitive  Cttlture.  Tylor;  Goldeii  Bou^b,  Fraser;  Psycholojjie  der 
Natarvolkcr.  Robinsofau  ;  lutemational  .\rchiv  fiir  Ethuologic,  Vol. 
XllI,  iqoo;  Journal  of  Amtrican  Folklore;  Mylbaofthie  New  World, 
Brintoti;  Native  Races.  Baocroft:  Tentonic  Mytlia,  Griium,  Vol.  IV  i 
Fopalar  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  XXXIV  ;  Sociology.  Vol.  I,  Spencer  ; 
Deacriptlve  Sociology,  8  parta,  Spencer:  ZeiXschnft  fiir  Blhoologie. 
L'.intliropolofiEle;  Psyche,  Rhode  Americau  Anthropolof(^st,  later* 
national  ArcbiT  fiir  Btbnograpliie,  Supplement  1900,  Bareau  of  Etb* 
uology. 
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"  We'  set  out  to  discover  a  stage  of  human  intellectual  de- 
velopment which  woald  necessarily  produce  the  essential  ele- 
meots  of  myth.  We  think  we  have  found  that  .stage  in  the 
condition  of  &ava};ery 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  enough  to  select  a 
few  peculiarities  of  savage  thought. 

1.  "First  we  have  that  nebulous  and  confused  frame  of 
mind  to  which  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  human,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  tnorganic,  seem  on  the  same  level  of  life, 
passion  or  reason.  The  savage  draws  no  hard  and  fast  liue 
between  himself  and  the  things  iu  the  world 

2.  "The  second  point  to  note  in  savage  opinion  is  the  be- 
lief in  magic  and  sorcery.  The  world  and  all  the  things  in  it, 
being  vaguely  conceived  of  as  sensible  and  rational,  obey  the 
commands  of  certain  members  of  the  tribe,  chiefs,  jugglers, 
conjurors,  or  what  you  will 

3.  "  Another- peculiarity  of  savage  belief  naturally  connects 
itself  with  that  which  has  ju.st  been  described.  The  savage 
has  very  strong  ideas  about  the  persistent  existence  of  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  They  retain  much  of  their  own  nature,  but 
are  often  more  malignant  after  death  than  they  had  been  during 
life.  They  are  frequently  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  conjuror, 
whom  they  aid  with  their  advice  and  with  their  magical  power. 
By  virtue  of  the  close  connection  already  spolf  en  of  between  man 
and  the  animals,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  not  rarely  supposed 
to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  the  beasi.s,  or  to  revert  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  species  of  creatures  with  which  each  tribe  supposes 
itself  to  be  related  by  ties  of  kinship.  With  the  usual  incon- 
sistency of  mythical  belief,  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  spoken  of, 
at  other  times,  as  if  they  inhabited  a  spiritual  world,  usually 
a  gloomy  place,  which  mortal  man  may  visit,  but  whence  no 
one  can  escape  who  has  tasted  of  the  food  of  ghosts. 

4.  "In  couuection  with  spirits  a  far-reaching  savage  phi- 
losophy prevails.  It  is  not  unusual  to  8s.sign  a  ghost  to  all 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  and  the  spirit  or  strength  of  a 
man  is  frequently  regarded  as  .something  separable,  or  some* 
thing  with  a  definite  locality  in  the  body.  A  man's  strength 
and  spirit  may  reside  in  his  kidney  fat,  in  his  heart,  in  a  lock 
of  his  hair,  or  may  even  be  stored  by  him  in  some  receptacle. 
Very  frequently  a  man  is  held  capable  of  detaching  his  soul 
from  his  body,  and  letting  it  roam  about  on  business,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  a  bird  or  other  animal. 

5  6.  "...  .  The  savage,  like  the  civilized  man,  is  curious. 
The  first  faint  impulses  of  the  scientific  impulses  are  at  work 
in  his  brain;  he  is  anxious  to  give  himself  an  account  of  the 


■A.  I^Qg  :  Mjrthologj,  Ritual  aod  Religion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  4&-ji, 
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world  in  wbicli  he  finds  liimself.  But  he  is  not  more  curious 
than  be  is,  on  occasion,  credulous.  His  intellect  is  eai^er  to 
ask  questions,  as  is  the  habit  of  children,  but  bis  intellect  is 
also  lazy,  and  he  is  content  with  the  first  answer  that  comes 
to  band." 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  intellect  of 
the  savage  deals.  He  uo  doubt  seeks  the  easiest  means  of  ex- 
planation, and  is  satisfied  for  the  time  being, 

Fraser  '  offers  the  following  explanation: 

"As  the  !W,vage  explains  the  processes  of  inanimate  nature 
by  supposing  that  Ibey  are  produced  by  living  beings  working 
in  or  behind  the  phenomena,  so  he  explains  the  phenomena  of 
life  itself.  If  an  animal  lives  and  moi'es  it  can  only  be,  he 
thinks,  because  there  is  a  little  animal  inside  which  moves  it. 
If  a  man  lives  and  moves,  it  can  only  be  because  he  has  a  little 
man  inside  who  moves  him.  The  animal  inside  the  animal, 
the  man  inside  the  man.  is  the  soul."  "  The  activity  of  a  man 
or  animal  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  the  soul,  sleep  or 
death  by  its  absence.  Skep  and  trance  is  the  temporary, 
death  the  permanent  absence  of  the  soul. 

Tylor'  says  the  personal  .soul  or  spirit  among  lower  races 
may  be  defined  as  follows:  "It  is  a  thin,  unsubstantial  human 
image,  in  its  nature  a  sort  of  vapor,  film  or  shadow;  the  cause 
of  life  and  thought  iu  the  individual  it  auimaies;  independ- 
ently possessing  the  personal  consciousness  and  volition  of  its 
corporeal  owner,  past  or  present;  capable  of  leaving  the  body 
far  beliind,  to  flash  swiftly  from  place  to  place,  mostly  impal- 
pable and  invisible,  yet  also  manifesting  physical  power,  and 
especially  appearing  to  men  waking  or  asleep  as  a  phantasm 
separate  from  the  body  of  which  it  bears  the  likeness;  continu- 
ing to  exist  and  appear  to  men  after  the  death  of  that  body; 
able  to  enter  into,  possess,  and  act  in  the  bodies  of  other  men, 
of  animals,  and  even  of  things."  Thi.<s  definition  has  wide 
application,  is,  in  fact,  a  general  definition,  yet  as  one  having 
univLTsal  significance  it  was  not  so  claimed  by  the  author. 

This  conception  of  the  soul  "preceded  and  led  up  to  the 
more  transcendental  theory  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal 
soul,  which  forms  part  of  the  theology  of  higher  nations."' 

Bancroft'  »peaktng  of  the  native  races  of  America  says: 
"  The  most  general  idea  of  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
double  self,  possessing  all  the  essence  and  attributes  of  the  in- 
dividual, except  the  carnal  embodiment,  and  independent  of 
the  body  in  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  leave  it  and  revel  in  other 

ipraser:  The  Golden  Bough.  Vol.  I,  p.  121, 
•Tylor:  IMtnitlre  Caltare.  Vol.  I,  p.  439. 
•Tylor:  op.  cil..  Vol.  II.  p.  24. 
*Bancroft:  Native  Races.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  514. 
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scenvs  or  spberes.  It  would  accordingly  appear  to  another 
person,  by  day  or  night,  as  a  phantom,  with  recognizable  form 
and  features,  and  leave  the  impression  of  its  visit  in  ideas, 
remembrances,  or  dreams." 

But  bow  dim  or  obscure  this  idea  may  be.  Let  us  take  for 
example  the  belief  of  the  Ashantis.  According  to  Miiller '  this 
tribe  has  a  word  Jkla.  which  means  the  life  of  man.  If  used  as 
a  masculine,  it  stands  for  the  voice  that  tempts  man  to  evil. 
If  used  in  the  feminine,  it  is  the  voice  that  persuades  us  to 
keep  aloof  from  evil.  La.stly,  i:/a  is  a  tutelary  genius  of  a  per- 
son who  can  be  brought  near  by  witchcraft,  and  expects  sacri- 
fices for  the  protection  which  he  grants.  When  a  man  dies, 
his  ila  becomes  sisa,  and  a  sisa  may  be  bom  again." 

Or  if  wc  take  another  example,  what  do  the  Indians  believe 
with  regard  to  the  soul  ? 

An  account  of  the  Omaba  lodiaD  belief  is  given  by  Mr.  La 
Flescbe.  He  says  there  are  a  variety  of  belief  concerning  the 
immeiliate  action  of  the  spirit  uptm  its  withdrawal  from  the  fcwdy. 
"Some  think  that  the  soul  at  once  starts  apon  its  journey  to  the 
spiritland;  others,  that  it  hovers  about  the  grave  as  if  reluctant 
todepart.  Becauseof  thisiatlerbelicf,  food  and  water  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  fur  several  days  after  the  burial.  The 
spirit  IS  supposed  to  partake  of  this  food.  No  Indian  would 
tonch  any  article  of  food  thus  exposed;  if  he  did  the  ghost 
would  snatch  away  the  food  and  paralyze  the  mouth  of  the 
thief,  and  twLst  bis  face  out  of  shape  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  or 
else,  be  would  be  pursued  by  the  ghost,  aud  food  would  lose 
its  taste,  and  hunger  ever  after  haunt  the  offender." ' 

The  concept  of  immateriality,  lacking  content  is  as  incom- 
prehensible for  the  savage,  says  Schultz,'  as  for  the  subtle  met- 
aphysician, who  forms  the  immatcrtal  concept  but  cannot  dem- 
onstrate it.  Because  the  human  soul  or  spirit,  as  a  picture,  is 
not  bound  up  in  space  and  time.  At  death,  it  leaves  the  body 
quickly  aud  is  not  seen;  in  the  dream  it  is  supposed  to  travel 
great  distances  with  very  great  rapidity.  These  ideas  early 
led  to  the  conception,  thinks  Robinsohn,  that  the  soul  was 
fleeting,  light,  and  movable  in  it.<;  nature,  and  that  it  had  the 
form  of  an  animal. 

In  the  separate  treatment  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  especially 
in  their  connection  with  primitive  mau's  ideas  of  the  soul,  no 
sharp  lines  can  be  drawn.  It  is,  as  Hartland  says, — speaking 
of  the  lower  stages  of  civilization,  "No  distinction  is  drawn 
between  supernatural  aud  spiritual  beings  who  have  never 


*  Max  Uuller  :  Origin  of  ReliKion,  p.  i  la. 
*La  Fleache:  Jourtuil  of  Folklore,  Vol.  for  1889,  p.  11. 
*KMinos,  III.    J«hrg.,  fi  Bd.  S.  337  (RobiDtohn,  iae.  dt.,  p. 
qnoted),  ibid.  p.  37. 
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been  enclosed  in  human  bodies,  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Savafje  philosophy  mingles  them  together  in  one  phantasma- 
goria of  grotesquery  and  horror.  The  line  which  separates 
fairies  and  ogres  from  the  muls  of  men  has  gradually  grown  up 
tbroQgfa  ages  of  Christian  tenching;  and  broad  as  It  may  seem 
to  OS.  it  is  occasionally  hardly  visible  in  these  stories."" 

Robinsohnin  his  Psjchologie  der  Naturvolker,'  thinks  that 
the  sight  of  the  dead  has  iiiBnenced  savage  belief. 

As  the  naive  savage  mind  viewed  his  dead  relative,  who  a 
short  time  before  spoke  and  moved  freely,  he  must,  iovolun- 
tarily,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  something  bad  left  the 
body;  and  that  something  we  call  the  soul.  Thus  the  signifi- 
cance of  death  wa.s  explained  and  the  soni  discovered.  But  in 
arriving  at  the  idea  of  .soul,  lirst  he  considered  the  dream  as  a 
real  occurretux,  and  then  from  the  facts  of  the  dream,  lie  con- 
cluded that  he  is  a  double  being,  a  synthesis  of  body  and  that 
part  of  him  that  made  journeys  and  gained  new  experit^nces 
while  he  slept.  The  soul  is*  assumed,  among  many  peoples, 
to  have  animal  form.  This  notion  has  probably  grown  out  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  dream  period  ihe  soul  is  supposed  to 
travel  over  great  distance?  in  a  moment's  time.  The  savage 
hunter  knows  that  many  animals  and  especially  birds  have  this 
swiftness  of  movement,  so  by  analogy  he  concliules  that  the 
soul  must  have  a  like  means  of  travel.  Of  the  different  forms 
which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  soul,  the  human  form  is 
the  one  most  ofleu  given.  The  savage  is  led  to  this  conclusion, 
Robinsohn  thinks,  partly  by  the  effect  of  the  dream,  but  more 
impressively  by  the  shadow  itself.  Why  he  fixes  upon  the 
shadow  is  because  it  has  the  contour  of  the  body,  is  intangible, 
and  disappears  on  the  approach  of  darkness.  The  fact  that 
there  are  some  peoples,  as  the  Abipone  Indians  for  instance, 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  death, — that  is,  that  it 
is  the  end  of  corporeal  existence — but  do  know  of  dreams,  has 
led  Mr.  Robinsohn  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  dream  as  being 
the  true  inlet  of  the  belief  in  a  .soul.  Bordeaux*  bases  very 
much  on  the  dream.  He  points  out  the  influence  of  the  dream 
on  our  philosophical  system,  contending  that  metaphysics  and 
the  entire  transcendental  world  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  belief  in  dreams.  The  resn.>mb1ance  of  death  to  sleep,  not 
easily  distinguishable  even  by  civilized  peoples  at  times:  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  a  part  of  the  body  independent  at  times; 
these  form  a  substantial  basis  of  belief  in  an  unseen  image  of 
the  individual,  or  soul,  for  the  savage.     They  form  a  basis  for 


^HHrtUotl:  The  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  p.  43, 
•Psj-chologi*;  der  Naturvdlkcr,  p.  s. 
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another  world,  that  of  spirit  and  thought,  which  civilized  man 
has  tried  so  often  to  describe  and  explain. 

Spencer'  thinks  that  "dream-experiences  necessarily  precede 
the  conception  of  a  mental  self;  and  are  the  experiences  out  of 
which  the  conception  of  a  ineutal  self  eventually  grows. ' ' 

These  ideas,  as  expressed  by  different  students  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  they  are  not  stated  as  scieutiQc  facts,  are  merely 
satisfactory  or  plausible  explanations. 

The  dream  is  the  most  iufluential  factor,  becaose  the  experi- 
encrs  of  drcnin  life  seem  real,  and  to  the  savage  may  seem  an 
Actnal  experience.  Then  the  shadow  had  contributed  an  idea 
of  form,  the  breath  sttmc  idea  of  color  or  uogibility.  Bat 
underlying  all  these — the  one  mystery  that  has  gireu  vitality 
and  .served  to  perpetuate  these  ideas  is  that  of  death. 

Tbr  Word  "Soitl." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  word  "soul"  and  study  its  rucaning  as 
expre»!ye<l  by  various  peoples.  An  analogous  comparisoa  is 
usually  made  of  what  the  savage  regards  as  the  soul  with  the 
functiou  of  some  organ  of  the  body.  The  shade  of  meaning 
expressed  depends  on  the  organ  or  Unction  with  which  it 
is  compared. 

The  data,  however,  is  valuable  iu  getting  at  the  actual  facts 
of  belief. 

Some  words  used  for  "soul"  by  varions  tribes,  and  their 
synotiymous  meanings  are  as  follows: 

Iroquois.  EH  or  eriaxi,  or  aweHuii— Ibe  Mini;  Ibe  beart;  and  tbe 
mtDd,  coDsiilereil  a»  the  seat  of  uutlment. 

Mohawk.  AtoariU — Soul ;  alourion — to  breath«  (derived  (tom 
aamc  root). 

Algouquin.    Tcbuk,  or  Otacbuk — Sonl.  shadow. 

Abipones.     Lo&kal— Shadow,  aoul,  echo,  pictnre. 

Aztec.     BbckaLl — wind,  «hnilow,  soul. 

ZoId  CNe^ro).     Isi-lunr.)— sonl,  shadow. 

Bechuaaa  (Nexro}.     Ist-tunKi — soul,  iihH>(low. 

Papnau.     Oeist  (not  aboritiiual  with  tbeiu>— soul,  ateam,  fog. 

WcKt  Aastralian.     Wang — ttreath.  spirit,  soul. 

Ne};roesot  W*c*t  Coiaitl  Africa.  The  sout  usually  called  "kra,"  b 
■  ftuanlian  spirit  that  lives  in  tbe  uiait.  Tbe  immortal  part  is  the  man 
himself  in  a  shadowy  or  ghostly  form,  called  srahman  (Sunaitm — 
Spirit  and  shadow). 

Java,    ^ava— breath,  HTe,  soul. 

TaamaniHii .     Warrawah — shade,  shadow,  ghost  or  apparition. 

Karens,     hi — soul,  gbost  or  >;<^uius. 

Carib.     louauni — soul,  life,  heart. 

Old  Calnhar.     Ulcpou— soul,  shadow. 

Basuto*  CNeero).     Seriti— shadow,  or  spirit  remaiuiog  afterdeath. 

Aratrak  (Inuians).     Veja — shadow,  soul,  or  image. 

Qalcbi  (Indians).     Natnb^abadow,  soul. 

Netela  <, Language  of  Cal.}     Pints — life,  breath,  sonl. 

■Sociology,  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
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nascfne.     Arima — Soul,  natoarin  aHms— butterSy. 

Eskimo.     Silla — air,  wind,  world,  mtntl. 

GypfttM.     Duk — )>rc«th,  spirit,  ghost, 

Arabic-     Rub — brrath,  wpirit. 

Sanacrit.    Atmao — Soul,  spirit,  brettb,  tun,  fire. 

Gothic.  Snivala — Soul,  the  word  rflatert  to  taiM  wfaich  tneanatbe 
■ea,  {rom  the  root  si  or  siv — to  »b«ke.  The  aoul  ia  conceiveil  by  the 
TentODS  as  a  sea  wiihin,  hcavJni;  up  and  down. 

Hcbrev.  Nepheah — breath,  Jife,  soul,  mind,  animal;  Ruacb  and 
Keafaainab — breath,  spirit. 

Grtek.    Tbymos — soul,  (rom  thyetn — to  rush,  or  move  violently, 

Romans.  Latin  (Cicero).  Animus — mind,  from  anima — air,  aonl. 
(Prom  the  latter  word  we  have  animal.)  Anitna  comes  from  root  im^ 
to  blow.     In  Sanscrit,  aoila — wind;  In  Greek,  auemos — wind. 

European  Words  for  Soul. 


Old  Hi^h  Germau— Stola. 
Middle  High  German— Site. 
New  High  German — Seele. 
A  uglo-Saxou — Si  w  I . 
Old  Norse— «M 

Swe<li8b— Sjal. 
I>aiiiBh— Sjal. 
Finn— Sielu. 
Rusaiau — Dosha. 
Servian — Dusha. 


Slavonian — Duzha. 
Hohcmian — Duse. 
Polish — Uusxa. 
Lith  uan  iau —  Duula, 
Lltt— Dwchsele. 

(Psuchc). 
Greek— (    i^fj*  ) 
Latin — Anima. 
Italian — Anima. 
French — flme. 
Old  French — arme. 


Spanish — Alma. 

These  words  are  all  feminine  gender,  and,  as  Grimm  * 
points  otat,  distinguish  this  couception  of  the  soul  from  the 
masculine  breath  and  spirit. 

lu  the  German  language  we  have  the  terms  "geist"  and 
"  seele  "  for  which  the  following  explanation  has  been  given.* 

The  words  "geist"  and  "sede"  (spirit  and  soul)  are  among 
those;  the  derivation  of  which  is  itot  yet  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

"In  the  word  'geist,'  it  does  not  assist  us  much  to  refer  to 
the  older  forms  accessible  to  us.  The  Gothic  does  not  possess 
the  word,  at  least  so  far  as  our  sources  reach;  rather  the 
Gothic  translates  the  Greek  'pmuma  '  by  'alima.'  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  the  word  in  the  form  of  '  gast; '  in  the  old  Saxon  it 
appears  as  '  gest;  '  and  even  in  the  old  High  German  it  reaches 
far  back  in  the  forms  'geist'  and  'A-eist.'  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  it  is  wanting  in  the  old  northern,  which  reproduces  the 
idea  of  '  pneuma,'  'spiriius,  in  the  word  '  andi '  (masc).  But 
even  this 'dru/i'  docs  not  occur  in  the  rythmical  Edda,  and 
seems  generally  only  to  be  used  in  prose,  and  in  such  poems 
as  bear  a  distinctly  Christian  character.      All  the  forms  in 

'Teutonic  Myth,  Vol.  II,  p.  826. 

*R.  von  Raumer,  on  Ceist  and  Seele,  "referred  to  the  fuoda. 
mental  Idea  of  their  Germanic  appellations,"  in  Dclttzacb,  "  System 
of  Biblical  Psycbologj',"  trans,  1890.  BdiDbarigh. 
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which  the  older  Germanic  languages  present  the  word  'geisi,' 
testify  ([)  that  the  initial  sound  is  a  mute  in  the  Gothic  de- 
gree of  sound  'g;'  (2)  (hat  the  vowel  of  the  word  (High  Ger- 
man Vf,'  Anglo-Saxon  'o,'  old  Saxon  V)correspoud  to  the 
Gothic  'at.'  Hence  it  follows  that  the  derivation  of  the  word 
'Geist '  from  tlie  old  High  Gerinau  'Jesan'  {/ermenUsare,  to 
ferment)  is  untenable.  Grimm  {Gramm.  ii.  46)  traces  'geist* 
back  to  the  root  'gHsan,'  'gais,'  'gisun*  (/erire),  but  this  root 
itself  IS  only  assumed  to  exist.  There  remains,  therefore,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  bring  together  the  words  of  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages whose  sound  accords  with  'ga'si,'  and  whose  import 
points  to  a  connection  with  this  word.  In  a  peculiar  manner' 
the  two  old  Germanic  languages  from  which  the  word '^«>/* 
proceeds,  actually  present  some  words  which  probably  lead  us 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word.  The  old-northeru  has  a 
trace  of  a  word  'geisa  ' — aim  impetuferri,  cilo  cursu  fetTi,  rutre. 
But  the  Gothic  renders  cEurrduii  Maik  iii,  21  by  usgaijan; 
Luke  ii,  47,  and  elsewhere  tE-urra/rBax  by  'ttsgaisnan.'  We 
should  thus  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  idea  lying  at  the 
root  of  the  word  'gfist'  is  that  of  quick,  hasty  movement. 
The  old-uorthem  substantive  ^(/r- (Voluspa  j 8),  spirit,  offers 
an  analogy  with  this  ideal  affinity  in  its  reference  to  the  adjec- 
tive Mr.  rash,  impetiions,  fierce,  and  to  its  root,  vada  praet:  od, 
to  go  along  eagerly,  with  force. 

"The  word  's^eU  '  (soul),  Gothic  'saivaia,'  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Gothic  'saivs'  (late  High  German,  'See');  and 
the  connecting  idea  appears,  in  like  mauaer,  to  be  that  of 
movement,  although  of  a  gentler  kind.  The  word  'see/e' 
occurs  in  the  Gothic  {' sai'va/a ')  o]d  High  German  {'sila*). 
Anglo-Saxon  ('s^vui'),  'sdvi,'  'saui'),  old  Saxon  ('s^oia,' 
'sio/a  ').  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
ftppcared  in  the  old-northern  until  the  period  of  Chrisiianity. 
In  the  whole  rhythmic  Kdda.  only  tlie  distinctly  Christian 
'So/ar/iod'  contain  it.  We  have  the  original  psy ch i> logical 
mode  of  expression  of  the  north  German  in  '  t^iusfia'  18.  where 
idr  is  interchangeable  with  'geist,'  and  ond  with  seeU,  without, 
however,  implying  that  by  these  ideas  are  hidden  there  in 
all  their  meaning  and  extent.  At  all  events,  it  looks  as  if 
Christianity  bad  been  the  first  means  of  representing  the  6dr  of 
the  Edda  as  'atidi,'  the  'and'  of  the  Edda  as  's&l.'  The  Ice- 
landic translation  of  the  New  Testament  (Kaupmannahaufh, 
1807)  renders  'pneuma,  by  'and^,''  psuch6 "  by  sai.'  There 
needs  stiil  further  investigation  to  tell  us  how  far.  in  the  other 
Germanic  languages  also,  the  promulgation  of  the  words  'geisl ' 
and  'sf/e '  might  be  associated  vnth  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity." 
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ToK  Influbncb  of  Dreams. 


Some  writers,  as  above  noted,  think  that  the  dreani  alnne  has 
given  rise  to  our  idea  of  the  sonl.  Civilized  man  has  paused 
for  beyond  this  state  of  mind.  The  educated  person  rarely 
connects  the  dream  with  his  idea  of  soul,  or  is  it  a.ssociated  with 
his  religion.  But  bow  is  it  with  the  child?  Aud  what  has  it 
meant  for  the  savage? 

Spencer'  aoies  that  "  hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  com- 
mon wilh  the  primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness. 
Now.  after  a  bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  be  lies  exUausied; 
and.  while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  successful  hunt,- — Icitls, 
skins  and  cooks  his  prey;  and  suddenly  wakens  when  about  to 
take  the  first  morsel.  To  suppose  him  saying  to  himself,  "It 
was  a  dream,'  is  to  suppose  him  already  in  possession  of  that 
hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot  have.  He  takes  the  facts 
as  they  occur."  That  is,  as  he  further  states,  another  part, 
bis  other  self  has  experienced  these  things,  while  his  body 
has  remained  at  rest.  This  is  without  doubt  a  correct  inter- 
pretatiou.  and  such  an  experience  would  greatly  influence  the 
savage. 

"  He  knows  nothing"  of  sensations  and  ideas — has  no  words 
for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly  abstract  woxxl  or 
conception  as  consciousne.ss.  He  does  not  think  about  thought; 
neither  do  his  faculties  suffice  for  this.  During  early  stages  be 
merely  thinks  without  observing  what  he  thinks;  and  therefore 
never  asks  how  he  thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His 
senses  make  him  conversant  only  with  things  externally  exist- 
ing, and  with  his  own  body."  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the 
savage  thus  takes  the  dream  psychoses  as  they  occur,  as  facts, 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  lives  and  acts  in  the 
external  world,  that  of  sensation,  and  has  no  concept  of  mind 
or  dream.  He  cites  examples  of  the  poverty  of  aboriginal  lan- 
guages as  a  further  proof  that  psychoses  are  all  alike  considered 
real.  Siuce  the  savage  considers  the  dream  as  an  actual  ex- 
perience, then  the  idea  of  a  dual  existence,  i.  e. ,  of  being  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time  is  inevitable. 

The  Indians  of  South  America  in  order  to  produce  the  state 
of  the  dream,  which  is  considered  by  them  a  reality  and  during 
which  many  wonderful  achievements  are  executed,  use  poison 
as  a  narcotic.  Among  the  Schingu  Indians  as  Schmeltz'  re- 
lates, the  m'e<licine-meD  kill  themselves  with  the  poisonous 
drug  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  change  the  human  form  into 


'Spencer:  Prin.  of  Sociology,  p.  148. 
^Speucer:  Sociology,  Vol.  I.  p.  146. 

*luteriifttioiinl   Arcliiv  (Ur  Ethnologie,  Vol.  XIII.     Beliefs  o(  the 
South  Amer.  iDtlianit. 
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that  of  the  shadow  or  sotil  without  the  body.  This  use  of  the 
uflrcotic  is  oue  of  the  devices  which  the  mediciae-man  enipluys 
against  the  superstitions  of  his  tril>e.  Death  itself  says 
Schmellz,'  is  regarded  as  a  narcotic  effect  of  some  kind  in  the 
body,  causing  the  shadow  to  be  separated  from  it,  never  to  re- 
turn to  a.waken  the  sleeper. 

The  idea  of  the  soul  as  related  especially  to  Che  dream  among 
different  tribes  is  as  foUows: 

Schtngn  Ind.  (S.  Ani«r. ).  Tb?y  helievethat  experience  id  dresma 
is  reality,  ai)<)  thHt  while  the  boil y  is  In  tbe  hmntnock  they  are  still 
able  during  the  dreani  to  huol.  fi»h  untl  fell  trees. 

Iroqiiol.1.  The  rational  soul  wasbelirvetl  lo  visit  the  objects  thought 
of  in  the  dnrsm.  wbilc  the  bodily  soul  remained. 

Negroes  ol  West  Const  Africa.  Dreams  are  regarded  as  the  adven- 
torea  ol  the  "  Kra."     Sickne«"  occurs  only  dttring  it»  absence. 

Bakairl  (S.  Amcr.  >.  The  Ehaduw  is  belicvi:d  to  wander  nboa I  during 
sleep.  It  in  dnngernuft  to  wnken  a  pertion  dnrlne  its  absence  and  ita 
•eanrh  to  return  to  the  body  cauiies  bcadacbe  at  nlgbt. 

Pareasi  (S-  Amer.).  Have  au  idea  regarding  the  >oul  similar  to  the 
above  mentioned  belief.  Tbe  soal,  or  shadow,  in  called  "  Nlako." 
It  leaves  the  body  at  the  neck  and  a  ringing  In  the  eara  denote^  Jls 
retam. 

Borord  (S.  Amer. J.  Believe  the  dream  to  be  a  reality  and  try  to 
induce  it  ait  a  means  of  coinrntinicalicm.  The  iwnl,  "  bupe,"  leaves 
the  boily  of  the  sleeper  Iti  tbe  form  of  a  bird.  It  experiences  many 
things  on  its  jonmcy  and  what  it  relates  is  regarded  as  ttie  atMolate 
basis  of  trntb. 

Kar«yB(S,  Amer.).  Thcspirit  is  ihoughtto  leave  tbe  sleeping  body 
in  order  to  ramble  abont  snd  bold  intercourse  trlth  other  persons  or 
spirits. 

New  Zealander.  During  ileep  tbe  mind  or  soul  is  believed  to 
leave  tbe  body  to  hold  cunverse  with  friends.  The  facts  aud  adven> 
tnrcH  of  dream  are  the  objects  tieen  during  its  wanderinji^. 

TagaU  (Lnzon).  The  soul  leaves  the  wwly  duritig  sleep.  It  Is  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  waken  a  ptr5on  during;  its  absence. 

Greenlaniler.  Certain  of  tneae  people  believe  that  tbe  soul  qnits 
the  body  during  sleep,  and  goes  hunting.  vUiting.  cic. 

I'iji.  The  spirit  ol  a  living  man  is  said  to  leave  the  body  in  order 
to  trouble  other  persons  when  asleep. 

Dyakfl  (Horneo).  The  dream  reprenenta  the  actnal  esperiencea  of 
the  soul  which  is  suppowed  to  go  on  expeditions  of  its  own  during 
sleep.     It  is  said  to  see,  bear,  and  talk  id  Its  (ueanderiugs. 

Karens  ( India).  During  aleep  the  lA,  or  spirit,  is  believed  to  wander 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  our  dreams  consist  of  tbe  things  tbe  soul,  or 
Id,  se«s  aud  experiences  on  its  journey. 

Pernvian.  llelte\*e  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body  while  it  is  sleep- 
ing, and  what  we  dream  are  things  seen  in  its  waudcriugs.  The  soul 
cannot  sleep. 

Japanese.  'If  a  sleeper  is  awakened  suddenly  and  violently,  be  is 
tare  to  die,  becaaae  his  soul  is  rambling.  The  soul  is  supposed  to 
have  form  and  color,  and  to  be  a  small,  round,  black  botlr-  Its  ad- 
TCDtnres  fnrniah  material  for  imaginative  literature. 

Chinese.'     Tbe  soul  is  thought  to  travel  dnriug  sleep.   Tbe  spirittui 

>Int.  Arch,  fur  Eth.  Vol,  XIII.     Beliefs  of  the  South  Amer.  Ind.,  p. 
5,  Md.  6. 
laad'Oakea:  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol,  XXXIV. 
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tnatn,  or»ou1,  of  Ttb  Kwalee,  one  of  tbe  gentrv,  w«s  on  »  -voyngt.  so 
the  story  goes,  and  it  wild  beafit.  ate  the  boily  ilaring  its  absence.  On 
its  return  tbe  kpiHt.  fiaillaK  only  the  skeleton  of  the  man,  entered  the 
corpse  of  A  l>Incx  lame  beggar  near  by  and  always  afterwards  walked 
with  a  atafi. 

Burmese.  It  Is  believed  that  the  LeJp-bja  (butterfly  spirit),  wan- 
ders during  nleep.  Its  encountem  are  cnnsidere'd  to  he  the  explatia- 
tiop  of  ilreams.  Slckneui  is  thought  to  be  due  to  some  misfortune 
befallttig  it  ou  oue  of  these  excursious. 

Celts.  Tlie  old  belief  is  that  the  soul  wanders  from  the  body  at 
times.  It  i»  related  of  two  youux  men  tUul  wbi]«  sitliuij:  oti  tbe  bank 
of  a  cascade,  one  of  them  fell  asleep;  the  other,  seciug  issue  from  bia 
mouth  an  indistinct  form  no  larecr  than  a  bumble-bee,  tried  to  waken 
him,  but  before  he  succeeded  lue  cloud-Hkc  crentutc  cctumed,  and 
the  young  man  awoke  and  related  a  wonderful  dream. 

Buriat.  The  soul  is  believed  to  quit  the  body  durlug  sleep.  Il 
▼isits  the  spirits  and  remembers  its  experiences. 

Vedanta  (philosophy).  lu  deep  sleep  the  soul  separates  itself  from 
the  body  and  remains  with  God  or  the  world-aoul  dutiug  the  slumber. 

A  difTerent  idea,  empliasizJag  another  side  of  dream  life,  is 
brought  out  by  the  savage  wben  he  proclaims  that  he  has  been 
visited  during  the  dream  by  some  one  in  spirit.  lu  addition 
to  the  idea  that  the  soul  departs  during  sleep  the  Indians  held 
this  conception  of  the  dream,  They  believed  that  the  per- 
sonages met  in  the  dream  were  real  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Saudwich  Islanders.  Departed  members  of  tbe  family  sometimes 
appear  iu  a  dreaai  to  the  survivors,  sod  watch  over  their  resting. 

Malagasy.  Tbe  good  detnoo  cornea  to  tell  them  in  their  dreams 
whcD  tbcy  ought  to  do  a  tbiug,  and  to  warn  them  of  some  dream. 

Africa,  Congo  People.  Think  that  the  thiugB  they  «««  and  hear  in 
dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits. 

Waoika  (B.  Africa).  Believe  that  the  apirits  of  the  dead  appear  to 
tht  Hrlng  in  dieame. 

KaSra.     Ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  spirits. 

Zulu.  Two  views  are  held  :  ( i )  The  individunt  may  be  visited  in  ft 
dream  by  the  shade  of  an  ancestor,  the  itoneo,  to  warn  him  of  danger; 
(3)  he  may  be  taken  by  the  itongo  to  visit  iListant  scenes. 

Indians.  Two  ideas  prevail:  (t)  Either  a  soul  from  withoT,it  visits 
the  sleeper ;  (a)  or,  the  rational  soul  goes  on  an  excursion  daring 
Bleep,  while  the  sensitive  soul  remains  with  the  body. 

Fijinn.  The  spirit  of  another  person  is  believed  to  come  to  visit 
him  during  sleep. 

Indian  of  Brit.  Columbia.  Believes  that  the  spirit  of  another  comes 
to  vinit  him  in  a  dream. 

Negroes  of  South  Guinea.  Dreams  are  thought  to  be  the  visits  of 
tbe  spirits  of  deceased  friends. 

Ancient  Greeks.  Believed  that  the  dream-soul  la  a  visitor  from  the 
dead.  Achilles  was  visked  by  the  soul  of  Fatroclns.  Homer 
LXXIII.  59. 

Romans  (Cicero).  Dreams  are  both  phantoms  of  tbe  living  and 
ghoBta  of  the  dead.     De  Dlvinatioue  I,  37. 

The  Sotn,  as  an  Animate  Form. 

Tbe  most  common  attribute  of  the  soul,  if  we  may  so  speak 
of  it,  is  that  of  animate  form;  the  soul  being  represented  as 
some  animal.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  animals  noted  be- 
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low,  the  serpent  and  bird  are  freqaeoUy  used,  and  again  the 
butterfly.  In  regard  to  the  bird.  Brinton*  suggests  that  "it 
has  the  incomprehensible  power  of  flight;  it  floats  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  rides  on  the  winds,  it  soars  toward  heaven  where 
dwell  the  gods;  its  plumage  is  stained  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow  and  the  sunset  ;  its  song  was  man's  6rst  hint  of  music ; 
it  spurns  the  duds  that  impede  his  footsteps,  and  fiies  proudly 
over  the  mountains  and  moors  where  he  toils  wearily  along. 
He  sees  no  more  enviable  creature  :  he  conceives  the  gods  and 
angels  must  also  have  wings;  and  pleases  himself  with  the 
fancy  that  he,  too,  some  day  will  shake  off  this  coil  of  clay, 
and  rise  on  pinions  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  All  living 
beings,  say  the  Eskimos,  have  the  faculty  of  sonl,  but  espe- 
cially the  birds." 

Since  to  the  Indian,  says  Schmeltz.'  in  corporeality  of  sonl  is 
not  to  be  comprehended,  and  because  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ap- 
pears in  human  form,  t1iat  is,  as  shadow,  he  always  identiGes 
body  and  spirit  and  ascribes  to  spirits  or  ghosts  of  deceased 
persons  the  same  activities,  needs  and  cares  that  belong  to  the 
living. 

Birds. 

Because  of  some  fanciful  resemblances,  perhaps,  as  suggested 
by  Brintou,  many  tribes  have  associated  the  .soul  with  birds. 

Icanuas  (Ind.  S.  A.).  Ttaesoulaof  the  brsTc  were  believed  to  travel 
iu  beautiful  birds  and  to  eat  luftcioas  frnit,  while  tbosc  of  cowards  be- 
came reptiles. 

Kailta  (Ind.  Cal.).  When  b  person  dies  a  little  bird  Is  thought  to 
By  HWAy  with  his  soul  to  the  spirit-laml.  If  he  wid  •  bftd  Indian,  a 
hawk  catchc*  tbe  little  bird  and  deronrs  it,  featbers  and  itoal. 

BororA  [S.  A.  Ind.).  During  a  dream  the  soul  is  ibuagbt  to  travel 
in  the  ahape  of  some  bird,  and  at  death  to  be  changed  into  a'  red 
Arara. 

Makusi  (S.  A.  Ind.).  Tbe  cry  of  a  nocturnal  bird,  the  go«t- 
ancker,  is  beltcved  to  be  that  o(  a  «pirit  in  tbe  form  of  a  bird. 

Powhatan  <Iud.).  Acertain  little  woodbird  wassuppoaed  to  be  tbe 
•oal  of  the  dead  chieftains  of  this  tribe.  Great  care  wmi  taken  not  to 
harm  this  bird. 

Hnrous  (Ind.).  After  the  burial  of  tbe  bones  at  tbe  feast  of  the 
dead,  the  soul  ts  thought  to  pass  into  the  form  of  a  turtle-dove.  Thla 
is  also  the  belief  of  the  IrnquuiH  IndiiiiDi. 

Caribs  ( Ind. ).     Tbe  bai  is  thought  to  be  n  departed  spirit. 

Algonquin  (Ind.).  There  in  thought  to  be  two  aouls;  the  animate 
sonl,  which  departs  from  the  corpse  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  tbe 
physical,  wbicli  enter*  into  another  hutnau  being. 

Finns.  The  Milky  Way  was  called  the  Birda'  Way,  or  the  way  of 
soals.  The  Lithuanians,  and  nearly  all  lodo-Europcan  peoples,  bad 
similar  Myings. 


'  Uytha  of  the  New  World,  p.  taj. 
■Beliefs  of  tbe  South  Amer.  lorli 
XIII,  p.  to. 
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Bohemians.  Tbe  benthen  IIoh«ni{AnR  thought  tfant  the  BOnls  of  the 
dyiaK  flew  out  of  their  months  in  the  HhHpc  of  birds. 

Cctebea.  The  soul  is  couceiTed  of  ns  having  the  form  of  some  bird. 
It  fa  thought  thftt  the  hrirlegroom's  w^ul  iii  linhl?  to  Qy  awity  At  mar- 
ritige.  HO  colored  rice  i*  scattered  over  hiui  to  induce  Jt  to  stay. 

^rvians.  The  aoul  Is  reprcsenled  as  ati  aerial  or  blrd-sbaped  «ub- 
»URce,  which  escapes  Irom  the  body  at  death  and,  like  a  timid  bird, 
SitK  from  tree  to  tree  autil  the  burial.  It  is  often  transformed  into  a 
euckoci. 

China.  After  twenty-one  days  of  monrtiing  for  the  dead,  paper 
storku  are  placed  ou  poles  iu  front  of  the  house  that  they  may  carry 
the  soul  of  the  departed  one  to  paradise. 

Kzyptians.  One  part  of  thcioul,  the  "  ba,"  was  represented  as  a 
bird  with  human  head  aud  hands. 

Moslems.  The  souls  of  the  faJthfnt  are  believed  to  assume  the  form 
of  snow-vrbite  birds  and  to  nestle  under  the  throne  of  AJlah  between 
death  and  the  eesurrecliou. 

Saxons,  Many  Saxona  reprcfient  the  soul  as  a  dove  which  aacendi 
to  heaven,  or  as  a  humminK-bird  which  goes  to  heaven  after  twenty* 
four  hours. 

Romans.  The  myth  of  Aristcas,  as  related  by  PImy,*  represents  the 
soul  of  the  dying  man  as  issuing  from  bia  month  in  the  form  of « 
raven. 

Latin.  When  a  ship  founders,  those  ou  shore  are  said  to  observe 
the  souls  of  the  drowned  to  fly  upward  as  white  doves. 

*ll  la  a  gracefal  fancy  which  makes  the  departing  soal  either  break 
into  a  blossom  as  a  flower,  or  fly  upward  as  a  bird. 

After  Sanlcara'  bad  destroyed  the  Buddhists  in  India  to  prove 
Ws  supernatural  powers  to  the  Grand  Lama,  he  soared  into  the 
air.  but  the  Grand  Lama  perceiviug  his  shadow,  as  he  mounted 
up.  struck  his  knife  into  it  and  down  fell  the  Sankara  and  broke 
his  neck. 

Schmehz*  thinks  that  in  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the 
soul  is  supposed  Lo  take  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  to  pass  into  one, 
there  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  idea  of  rapid  flight,  the 
lamenting  cries  of  some  birds  m  the  uight  time.  These  strike 
terror  to  the  savage  and  lead  him  to  imagine  an  imprisoned 
soul  that  longs  to  be  back  with  its  friends. 

Nicaragnao  (  Ind.).  The  souL  of  the  m.an,  called  "  Vulio,"  i*  believed 
to  separate  itself  at  death  and  become  a  wavy,  SyiuK  substance.  It 
iaaues  from  the  mouth  and  looks  somewhat  like  the  person. 

Karens.     The  soul  is  conceived  of  in  the  form  of  a  outtcrfly. 

Serriant.  *  Believe  that  the  soul  of  a  sleeping  witch  often  leaves 
her  body  In  the  form  of  a  butterfly.  If,  while  it  is  absent,  her  body  la 
turned  around  and  her  feet  placed  where  her  head  was  before,  the  aonl 
will  not  find  its  way  back  iuio  the  body  aud  the  woinau  will  die. 


i  Pliny :  Nat.  Hiit.,  VII,  Sec.  I74. 
■Grimm:  Teutonic  Myth.,  Vol.  II,  p.  816. 
•Fra«r:  a».  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  143. 

*  Beliefs  of  the  South  Amcr.  Ind.,  Inter.  Archiv  fUr  Qthnog.,  Vol. 
XIII,  p.  U. 
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Baruie»e.  The  immortal  soul  is  called  Leip<t)y«,  meaDing  batter&y 
or  spirit. 

'Antoug  tbe  Burmese,  when  tlic  mother  dies  leaviug  a  jounj;  babj, 
U  is  thoaght  that  the  "  buttt«rfly,"  or  soul  of  the  baby  follows  that  of 
tbc  mother  and  if  it  ia  cot  recovered,  the  child  will  die.  A  wise 
woman  is  called  to  briug  back  the  cbild'i  »oal.  Slieallnrcs  it  back 
by  meaos  of  a  mirror  held  near  tbc  corpse.  On  the  mirror  is  placed  k 
piece  of  featberT  cotton-down.  She  then  entreats  the  mother  not  to 
take  the  lonl  of  the  child  with  her,  meanwhile  catching  up  the  down 
with  a  cloth  and  placing  it  on  tbe  baby's  breast. 

Irish.  The  uneducated  peasantry  reganl  the  pare  white  butterfly 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  slnlru  and  forgiven  dead  on  the  way  to  paradise ; 
the  spotted  ones,  condemned  souls  on  the  way  to  pnrgatory,  the  spota 
correspoDiilag  to  the  anmber  of  tinit. 

Italy.  A  hutterfty  flitting  arouud  a  baby's  crndle  i«  belJered  to  be 
either  an  angel's  or  a  baby's  soul. 

RuKsinns.  When  the  soul  escape*  from  the  body,  according  to  folk- 
tales, it  is  somclimcii  represented  as  a  little  bird,  or  bnttcrfly.  and 
sometime*  aa  a  minatarc  human  form. 

Christianity.  Angel*  are  represented  as  having  wtnga.  Psycbc  is 
shown  aa  a  butterfly  on  tbc  open  hand,  or  at  least,  with  wings. 

Mouse,  etc. 

Mohave*  (Ind.).  The  soul  is  believed  to  rise  n*  the  smoke  of  the 
foneral  pyre  curls  □pward.  It  the  noul  ia  impure  from  crintc  or 
stained  with  human  blood,  it  is  traunformed  into  a  rat  and  must  re- 
tuain  four  days  in  a  rat-bole  to  be  purified. 

Swabian  belief.  A  story  relates  that  a  girl's  soul  creeps  out  of  her 
moutb  in  the  form  of  a  white  mouse, 

German  (legends  and  myths}.  The  mouse  is  symbolic  of  the  aonl. 
A  little  red  mouse  is  sometimes  said  to  issue  from  the  monih  of  the 
•Icepcr  as  the  departing  suul  or  spirit. 

Russians.  The  peasants  often  speak  of  the  Milky  Way  aa  the 
Mouse-path,  the  mouse  being  n  well-kuown  figure  of  the  soul. 

The  prevalence  of  the  belief,  so  comtiion  in  Eropean  folk- 
lore, that  the  mouse  represents  the  soul,  has  led  Mr.  Conway* 
to  formulate  the  theory  that  the  shudder  which  some  nervous 
people  feel  at  tlie  siKbt  of  even  a  harmless  mouse,  is  a  suirival 
of  the  lime  when  it  was  believed  that  in  this  form  unshriven 
sonls,  or  those  of  unbapttzed  children,  haunted  their  former 
homes. 

Serpent. 

RaSr.  When  a  Kaffir  sees  a  acrpent  in  bis  dwelling,  be  tbinka  that 
the  sool  of  some  dead  person  has  returned  for  revenge. 

ZdIus.  The  ir.caruBted  spirit  is  called  "Ihlozi."  If  a  serpent  ia 
seen  on  the  grave,  tbc  Iblwi  is  believed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode. 

Arabs.  The  serpent  is  believed  to  be  no  ordinary  creature,  but  a 
"dcachim,"  a  spirit.  Mohammed  recognized  good  and  evil  spirits  ia 
the  serpent. 

German  (Myth.).  The  soul  was  seen  to  come  from  the  moutb  of 
King  Guntbrnm  in  tbe  form  of  a  little  serpent. 


*Prazer:  I,  p.  130. 

■Dcmonolof^  and  Deril  Xjore,  Vol.  I,  p.  laS. 
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Lizards. 

The  Santats*  believe  the  soul  to  have  the  form  of  a  lizard, 
and  relate  how  on  oue  occasion  it  left  the  body,  while  the 
owner  was  asleep,  and  entered  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 
Just  theo  the  owner  of  the  pitcher  covered  it,  the  soul  did  not 
return  to  the  body  aud  the  man  died.  But  while  they  were 
preparing. to  bum  the  body,  some  otie  nncovered  the  pitcher — 
the  soul  escaped,  returned  to  the  body  and  the  man  revived. 

Among  the  Nclhcrlandish  peoples,  in  the  stories  of  Kiug 
GunLhrum,  the  soul  is  depicted  as  issuing  £rom  bis  mouth  in 
the  form  of  a  small  reptile. 

Fish  and  other  Anivtais, 

Kaffirs.  Fish  Are  not  eaten  becaase  they  are  betieved  to  embody 
toul»- 

Ea^l  Brazil  ( tnd.}.  The  soul  ie  tlioajctit  to  pass  iuto  the  fish  that  are 
plAce<l  on  the  grave  and  it  is  iu  tbia  way  protected. 

Ntas.  The  beart  soial  CNoao  dodo)  is  believed  to  survive  after  death 
iu  tbc  form  of  a  spider. 

Kaiugui  (lad.  S.  A.)-  Tt  was  thought  that  a  tiger  which  roamed 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  a  burial  ground  was  tbc  cbauged  foriu  of  a  re- 
cently biiri*d  person. 

Bnriat.     The  son]  it  believed  to  take  the  form  of  a  bee. 

Goyatacas  (Brazil  Ind. J.  This  tribe  beiievca  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  bouI  is  thought  to  wander  (or  a  time  ia  the  body  of  a 
cow. 

In  Transylvania^  it  was  reported  at  the  trial  of  a  witch,  that 
the  woman,  together  with  two  men  who  were  employed  by  her 
in  a  vineyard,  lay  down  at  noon  to  rest.  She  failed  to  awake 
at  once.  A  large  fly  was  seen  buzzing  around.  This  was 
caught  by  one  of  the  men  and  put  into  his  leather  bag.  For 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  wakcu  the  woman.  Later, 
however,  the  fly  being  released  flew  directly  into  her  mouth 
and  she  awoke.     They  then  knew  that  she  was  a  witch. 

Frazer*  relates  the  incident  of  a  Melanesian  woman  who, 
knowing  that  a  neighbor  was  at  the  point  of  death,  heard  a 
rustling  iu  her  house  as  of  a  moth  fluttering.  The  lamentation 
told  her  at  the  same  instant  that  the  soul  had  flown.  She 
caught  the  fluttering  thing,  ran  with  it  aud  held  it  above  the 
0[)cn  mouth  of  the  corpse;  but  it  failed  to  revive. 

The  natives  of  the  Danger  Islands*  of  the  South  Pacific  be- 
lie\'e  in  different  sizes  of  the  soul.  The  sorcerers  set  .snares  of 
different  sizes  of  stout  sennit,  flfteen  to  thirty  feet  loug,  with 
loops  on  either  side  to  suit  the  size  of  the  different  souls.  For 
fat  souls  there  are  large  loops,  for  thin  souls  small  ones.      This 


'Frazer;  I,  ia6. 

•Frawr:  Vol.  I,  p.  ia6, 

■The  Goldeti  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  1^6, 
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method  was  employed  by  the  sorcerers  a^inst  persons  towards 
whom  they  bore  ill-will,  and  accordingly  when  a  man  was  sick 
these  soul-suares  were  set  up  in  the  trees  near  bis  house.  The 
fiotil  might  be  caught  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  or  insect,  aad  if  so, 
the  man  infallibly  died. 

These  various  associations  of  the  soul  with  different  forms  of 
animal  life,  as  expressed  above,  from  one  standpoint  suggest 
something  of  the  pathetic.  Realizing  that,  physically,  they 
cannot  accomplish,  or  reach  a  certain  ideal  they  have  in  mind, 
the  savage  imagines,  with  child-like  simplicity,  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  ideals  will  be  attained  by  means  of  increased 
powers.  He  could  satisfy  many  of  his  longings  if  he  were  only 
able  to  accomplish  certain  things  that  animals  can  do  so  easily. 

Ths  Shadow. 

Wliat  has  been  the  influence  uf  the  shadow  on  the  minds  of 
primitive  peoples?  Has  it  contributed  to  the  idea  of  the  soul  ? 
"We  cannot  but  think  it  has  influenced  their  idea  of  form. 
Many  primitive  peoples  say  that  the  .soul  is  a  shadow.  What 
do  they  mean?     Max  Mtiller'  says: 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  they  think  the  shadow  a  soul, 
or  the  sonl  a  shadow;  but  they  use  the  word  shadow  figura- 
tively ibr  that  belonging  to  man,  which  is  like  his  shadow, 
definitely  individual,  and  inseparable  from  him,  but  unsub- 
stantial. The  Mota  word  we  use  for  soul  is  in  Maori  a  shadow, 
bat  no  Mota  man  knows  that  it  ever  means  that.  In  fact,  my 
belief  is,  that  in  the  original  language  this  word  did  not  defi- 
nitely mean  either  soul  or  shadow,  but  had  a  meaning  one  can 
conceive  but  not  express,  which  has  come  out  in  one  language 
as  meaning  shadow,  and  in  the  other  as  meaning  something 
like  soul,  i.  e.,  second  self." 

' '  What  we  must  try  to  understand  is  exactly  this  transition 
of  meaning,  how  from  the  observation  of  the  shadow  which 
stays  with  us  by  day  and  seems  to  leave  us  by  night,  the  idea 
of  a  second  self  arose;  how  that  idea  was  united  with  another, 
namely  that  of  breath,  which  stays  with  us  during  life,  and 
seems  to  leave  us  at  the  moment  of  death;  and  how  out  of  these 
two  ideas  the  concept  of  a  sometUiug.  separate  from  the  body 
and  yet  endowed  with  life,  was  slowly  elaborated.  Here  we 
can  watch  a  real  transition  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible, 
from  the  material  to  the  immaterial;  but  instead  of  saying  that 
people  in  that  primitive  stage  of  thought,  believe  their  souls  to 
be  shadows,  all  we  should  be  justified  in  sayiug  would  be  that 
they  believed  that,  after  death,  their  breath,  having  left  the 
body,  would  reside  in  something  like  the  shadow  that  follows 


<M»x  Mailer:  Origlo  of  Religion,  p.  86. 
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tbem  during  life.  The  superstition  that  a  dead  body  casts  no 
shadow,  follows  very  naturally  from  this." 

The  shadow  has  a  certain  form,  or  outline,  and  is  intangible; 
when  the  savage  says  that  bis  soul  is  a  shadow  it  may  be  only 
a  comparison. 

It  is  the  constant  attendant  of  man  during  sunshine  and  pic- 
tures biiu  in  outline.  Brinton  notes,'  "it  is  of  a  nature  akin 
todarkne^,  earth  and  night." 

Schmeltz  states  that,  when  the  South  American  Indian 
wishes  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  he  always  gives 
it  the  human  form.  He  also  calls  attentiou  to  the  part  memory 
plays  in  this  case, — that  is,  that  all  phenomena  are  memory 
pictures. 

If  the  shadow  was  not  equivalent  to  the  soul,  it  was,  as 
Frazer'  thinks,  at  least  regarded  as  a  living  part  of  the  man, 
so  that  injury  done  to  the  shadow  was  felt  by  the  person  or 
animal  just  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  the  body.  Ideas  expressed 
among  different  tribes  are  as  follows: 

Zulu  (Negro).  The  soul  is  tbonght  to  be  a  shatlow,  having  the 
sbape  ol  the  body, 

Becbuana  (NegroJ.  The  aoul  i*  conceived  of  as  a  sliadow  with 
baman  form. 

Benin  (Negro).    The^  regatd  their  ihAdows  as  their  souU. 

African  (other  Nccto  Trlbeii).  It  is  believtd  thm  a  man's  shadow 
Cr  shade  i»  intimatetv  conncctetl  with  his  »ou1,  tbc  rlepartcil  soul  of  a 
penoa  being  called  ni>  shuilon  or  shade.  Tbc  world  of  shades  in  in 
the  region  below. 

Ojibways.  It  ia  describetl  by  tbeae  people  how  one  of  their  chiefs 
died,  and  while  they  were  watching  the  body  on  the  third  olght,  his 
shadow  came  back  into  it.  The  ntan  sat  up  and  then  toM  them  how 
be  bad  travelled  to  [be  river  of  death  but  bad  been  sent  back  to  hia 
people. 

Arawalt  (Ind.).    The  word  "neja"  equals  shadow,  aoul,  picture. 

AbipoQCs  (Ind.).     LoAkal  equals  shadow,  soul,  echo,  picture. 

Hobave  (Ind.).  The  sonl  i*  call<-il  «b«rlow.  "When  a  Mojave  dfea 
he  goes  to  another  conntry  just  like  his  own  ;  it  is  the  shadow  of  his 
own  coantry,  the  nhadowsof  ita  rivera,  mountains,  valleys,  and  springs. 
In  which  his  own  shadow  is  to  stay." 

■Tbc  demons  of  the  Barbar  Islands  get  powpr  over  a  man's  aoul  by 
faolding  fast  bis  shadow  or  by  striking  Or  wountHng  it. 

The  Magician*  of  the  IitlaDds  of  Wetar,  of  the  South  Pacific,  can 
make  n  man  ill  by  stabbing  his  shadow  with  a  apike,  or  cutting  it  with 
a  aword. 

Oieeks  (Homer).  Odysseus  rccoguiicd  many  heroes  in  the  under- 
world as  abadoWB.  Among  tbem  was  bis  mother  ;  bat  when  he  went 
to  embrace  her  she  warned  him  thatahe  was  only  a  shadow, 

RSPLBCTION. 

While  aome  peoples  identify  aoul  with  shadow,  others  believe 


>  Myths  of  the  New  World,  p.  273, 
'Fraaer  :  The  Goldeo  Bough,  I,  p. 
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a  man's  soul  to  be  in  his  reflection  as  seen  in  water  or  in  a 
mirror.  Frazer'  has  collected  considerable  data  on  this  con- 
ceptiun  of  the  soul. 

The  Andamanese  Islanders  think  that  the  reflection  seeu  in  a 
mirror  is  the  soul,  while  the  Fijians  believe  man  to  have  two 
souls,  a  light  one  and  a  dark  one.  The  light  one  is  his  reflec- 
tion in  water  or  id  a  mirror,  the  dark  one  his  ordinary  shadow. 
The  latter  goes  to  Hades.  The  Zulus  will  not  look  into  a  dark 
pool  because  they  imagine  there  is  a  beast  in  it  that  will  take 
away  their  reflection,  causing  them  to  die. 

The  Basutos  of  Africa  think  that  crocodiles  have  the  power 
of  killing  a  man  by  dragging  his  reflection  under  water. 

Among  the  Melatiesiaus.  it  is  believed  that  if  a  man  looks 
into  a  certain  pool  the  malignant  spirits  get  bold  of  his  reflec- 
tion.    If  be  even  glances  into  it  he  will  die. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greek  idea,  to  dream  of  seeing 
one's  self  reflected  in  the  water  was  an  omen  of  death,  and 
Frazer*  thinks  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  story  of  Narci.ssus, 
who,  having  seen  his  reflection  in  the  water,  pioed  and  died. 

Portraits. 

The  peoples  who  believe  that  their  soul  resides  in  the  .shadow 
or  reflection,  have  a  horror  of  portraits.  "For  if  the  portrait," 
says  Frazer",  "  is  the  soul,  or  at  lca.<it  a  vital  part  of  the  person 
portrayed,  whoever  possesses  the  portrait  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  fatal  influence  over  the  original  of  it."  He  mentions 
some  instances  of  this  belief  that  have  been  noted.  The  Caae- 
los  Indians  of  South  America  think  that  the  soul  is  carried 
away  in  the  picture,  and  it  is  related  that  two  of  them,  having 
been  photographed,  actually  came  back  the  next  day  to  ask  if 
their  souls  had  been  taken  away.  Some  of  the  Wa-teita  in 
Eastern  Africa  thought  they  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  photographer,  and  the  Mandans  imagined  that  tbey  would 
soon  die  if  their  portraits  were  in  the  hands  of  another. 
Frazer*  notes  that  the  superstition  still  exi.'!ts  in  various  parta 
ofEurope,  and  it  is  said  that  they  sometimes  pine  away  and 
die  after  being  photographed.  Some  old  women  of  the  Greek 
Islands  are  thought  to  have  died  from  this  cause,  with  others 
perhaps  it  may  prove  unlucky,  as  some  of  the  people  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  to-<3ay  imagine. 

Among  the  Ainus*  to  speak  of  the  form  of  a  person  is  equiva- 
lent to  speaking  of  his  soul,  spirit,  or  ghost.     OutUniag  the 

*  Prazer :  The  Golden  Boash,  Vol.  I,  pp.  I45-I48. 
•Vol.  I,  p.  146. 

■The  Golden  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  148. 

*  Jbid.,  p.  149. 

'Jouroal  of  Amer.  Folklore,  1894,  p.  43. 
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form  on  paper  was  thoogbt  to  be  drawing  the  soul  out  and 
placing  it  in  an  unnatural  position.  It  was  regarded  as  a  pro- 
cess of  trausfoiming  a  man  into  a  gbo&t  before  his  time. 

Certain  Rhlatjoks  of  Soul  to  Body  as  Expressed 
Among  Some  Tribes. 

Cbiaook.  Tbe  soul  rescmbks  Sr«.  auil  at  death  sparks  are  said  to 
fall  down.  Wlien  a  person  Is  ahout  to  die,  the  aoul  is  thought  to  be 
heaTy,  but  wberi  be  is  rtrcovering  it  in  light. 

Ainu  (Japan).  The  destruction  of  a  uody,  wba-tevcr  the  form  of  it 
maybe, — tree,  brute,  hea-it  or  man — is  likened  to  (he  stripping  off  of 
one  coHt  to  dincover  Knotber  beneath.  The  apirit  itill  retains  its  itiuer 
form.  Superhuman  living  forms  are  thus  enshrined  in  some  bodily 
form. 

Chinese.     Believe  tbat  decapiuiion  iiiiike»  headless  «oul8  iu  Hades. 

Australian.  Cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  the  corpse  of  his  enemy  so 
thitt  be  cannot  throw  the  ghontly  spear  with  the  muiilnted  hand. 

Eskimo.  Tbiuk  Lbat  the  soul  has  the  same  shape  as  the  body  to 
trhich  is  t>elonga.  bat  tbat  it  is  of  a  more  subtLe  and  ethereal  nature. 
It  JM  pale  and  sod  and  cannot  be  fe)t. 

Tonttaiis.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  the  finer,  more  aeriform  part 
of  the  body,  related  to  it  as  the  perfume  and  essence  of  a  flower  ib  to 
the  harder  parts. 

Caribs.  Claim  that  the  soal  is  visible,  but  subtle  and  Lbiu  like  the 
purified  body. 

Romans  E  Mantanisl  prophetess)  Terttilian  De  Aiiima,  9.  The  soul 
Is  thin  and  lucid,  aerial  In  color,  and  of  humnu  form. 

Wuttke  (German  writer  on  Ghosts).  Ghosts  haye  bodie.'i  aud  a 
misty,  evanescent  materiality. 

Caimet  (Theologian)  Vol.  I,  Cb.  ali.  Immaterial  souls  have  their 
own  vaporous  hodiea,  bodies  provided  by  aupernatura]  means  to  ap- 
pear as  spectres;  or  tbcy  may  have  power  to   condense   the  air  into 

bodies. 

Forms  of  CoMPosTTrow. 

Wetarese.    The  soul  is  likened  to  the  smell  of  a  Bower. 

Malayans.     Helieve  that  the  soul  escapes  through  the  nostrils. 

Siamese.  The  soul  thought  to  be  subtle  matter,  escaping  touch  aud 
sight. 

Greeks  (Hpicurus)  Diog.  Lacrt.,  X,  67.S.  The  soul  could  neither 
do  nor  suffer  were  it  incorporeal. 

Romans  (Tertnllian).  The  soul  is  considered  material,  (i)  It  is 
nourished  by  the  body,  (a)  It  cannot  be  thought  of  without  materi- 
ality. (3)  A  suffering  «oal  must  be  mstciial.  It  has  human  form  of  an 
ethereal  and  light  color.    It  is  a  clarified,  ethereal  body. 

Herrey  Islanders.  Whcu  the  spirit  returns  from  one  of  its  voyages 
of  visit  or  adventure,  some  difficulty  and  excitement  is  oocssioned,-— 
this  causes  a  tingliug  and  calivcuio'g  sensation  of  the  body  and  sneez- 
ing. 

Boror6  (S.  Amer.).  To  sneeze  indicates  a.  mesasge  from  some  dead 
relative, — a  spiritual  visit. 

Similarity  io  Cloud. 

Hervey  lalaodeis.  Warrior  spirits  are  thought  to  constitute  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  morning.  In  cool,  cloudy  weather  the  air  is 
tbontcbt  to  be  fuU  of  apiriU.  On  bright  days  the  spirits  take  their 
departure. 
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Ssxoay  (Seven  Citiea).  Wbea  s  virtnoos  man  ilies,  his  soul  ia  be- 
Iteyed  to  escape  from  hia  mouth  as  a  little  while  cloud. 

Kant  died  on  a  nearly  cloudless  day;  only  one  little  white 
cloud  floated  in  the  amre  sky.  A  soldier  taking  notice  of  this, 
remarked,  "See,*  that  is  the  soul  of  Kant  floating  toward 
Heaven." 

The  Soul  as  an  Objrct. 

That  the  soul  possesses  form  or  shape  ts  the  most  generally 
accepted  idea;  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  some  object  is  also  a 
common  belief.  The  idea  of  the  soul's  being  a  material  object 
can  be  only  the  crudest  savage  notion,  and  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  object  has  a  symbolic  significance. 

Beginning  with  the  conceptions  of  ghost  and  shadow  as 
material  representatives  of  the  soul  among  primitive  peoples, 
Spracer'  thinks  that  from  the  lowest  savage  to  the  highest 
stages  of  civilization,  a  serial  dassificatioo  of  beliefe  can  be 
made,  from  the  purely  material  to  the  immaterial.  The  classi- 
fication would  correspond  with  progress  in  lines  of  culture  and 
civilization. 

Few  tribes  would  compare  the  soul  to  a  h'feless  object,  or 
much  less  identify  it  as  such  an  object.  We  cannot  well  con- 
ceive a  state  of  miDd  so  inferior  and  inactive;  one  that  could 
form  Sfirae  notion  of  soul  and  yet  say  that  the  soul  and  object 
are  one.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  we  do  not  ftilly 
understand  what  they  me:an.  The  6rst  consideration  is  that 
the  savage  is  unable  to  conceive  of  the  soul  as  separated  from 
a  body. 

"  Body  and  soul, form  in  the  thought  of  the  savage  an 

inner  association  so  closely  wrought  that  he  is  unable  to  con- 
sider the  soul  without  a  body  or  the  body  without  a  sonl."  As 
a  result  of  this  close  connection  between  the  body  and  the  soul 
in  the  primitive  miud,  among  some  peoples  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  especially  of  malefactors,  are  destroyed,  indifferent  ways, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  soul.  The  same  writer  cites  nu- 
merous instances  of  practices,  such  as  placing  coins  on  the  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  others  of  like  character,  continued  even  to-day, 
superstitious  customs  that  have  grown  out  of  the  identification 
of  body  and  soul. 

The  followiug  identify  soul  and  object. 

Fijiana.  They  regard  the  sbooUng-stara  aa  gods,  and  the  aiualler 
ones  aa  the  departtu^  ftoula  ol  uiea. 

Litbuaniana.  Shooting  atars  are  aappoaed  to  be  the  aoale  of  dying 
men. 

Hiahinam  (lod.  of  Cal.).    When  these  IndiaoB  see  the  dust  colamna 


'Rohiusobo:  PaychologJc  det  NaturrOlkcr,  p.  14. 
'Sociology,  p.  197. 
•£>.a7.,'p.  43. 
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BO  comtnoD  in  California,  tbej  think,  that  some  soal  is  saccnding  In 
tUcm  to  ihc  Happy  WmIctu  I^nd- 

AtKonquius.  The  siory  was  current  amonR  tlic  Algoni^Qius  that  an 
old  chief  baTini;  lost  bis  son,  journeyed  io  the  land  of  souls  and  begged 
BO  hard  tor  the  aonl  of  his  son  that  the  India.a  Pluto  finally  gave  it  to 
falm  in  the  form  and  size  of  a  nut, 

Form. 

Closely  related  to  the  lust  .section  we  have  various  notions  of 
form  and  composition  of  the  soul.  Tylor'  says  "  My  own  view 
is  that  nothing  but  dreams  and  visions  could  have  ever  put 
into  men's  minds  such  an  idea  as  that  of  souls  being  ethe- 
real images  of  bodies." 

What  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  form? 

The  medicine  mau  of  the  Flathead  Indians'  is  able  to  restore 
the  lost  soul  to  the  sick  patient.  After  a  preliminary  of  canta- 
tions  iu  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  kindles  a  6re  and  sorts 
out  the  proper  soul  from  the  store  of  those  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing people  he  bason  hand.  The  soul  may  have  the  shape  of  a 
bit  of  bone,  splinter  of  wood,  or  shell,  etc.  It  is  restored  to 
the  patient  first  by  placing  it  on  his  head, — from  thence  it  is 
supposed  to  descend  into  the  body. 

Bskimo  ( AuKckoks).  Claim  that  the  »oul  it  white  and  yieUling  and 
when  one  ntleiiipts  to  grasp  it,  he  feels  nothing,  because  it  poHscsaes 
neither  flesh,  hones  or  ticrves. 

Hurons.  It  waa  thought  that  the  soul  had  a  heiid  and  body,  arms 
and  lega;  that  it  was  a  complete  miniature  model  of  man  himself. 

Niaa  Islanders  (West  of  Sumatra).  The  iadividual  chooAcs  the 
aize  and  the  desired  length  and  weight  of  his  sout  before  he  is  born. 
"  The  heaviest  soul  ever  given  out  weighs  about  ten  grammes."  The 
length  of  a  man'a  life  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  sout. 

"  The' sick  man's  soul  is  reiitored  to  him  in  the  shai>e  of  a 
firefly,  visible  only  to  the  sorcerer  who  catches  it  in  a  cloth 
and  places  it  on  the  head  of  a  patient." 

The  Dyak  priest  of  Sarawak  conjures  the  lost  soul  of  tb« 
sick  man  into  a  cup  where  it  is  "  seeu  by  the  uninitiated  as  a 
lock  of  hair,  but  by  the  initiated  as  a  miniature  human  being." 
It  is  theti  supposed  to  be  thrust  by  the  priest  into  a  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  patient's  head.  Sometimes  the  soul  resembles  cotton 
seeds. 

"AmoiiRst  the  Canadian  Indians,  when  a  wizard  wi-shed  to 
kill  a  man  he  seut  out  his  familiar  spirits,  who  brotight  him 
the  victim's  soul  in  the  sha5)e  of  a  stone  or  the  like.  The  wiz- 
ard struck  the  soul  with  a  sword  or  an  ax  till  it  bled  profusely, 
and  as  it  bled  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  died." 

Saxons.    The  aonl  Is  considered  to  have  the  same  form  as  the  body. 


'Prim.  Culture.  Vol.  1.  p.  450. 

■\Vilke«:  Narrative  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  IV,  p.  446. 

■Frmzer:  Vol.  I,  pp.  133-139, 
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T»nny»on.     "In  Mrmorium," 

"  Etcrnil  form  shill  »till  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  hlta  when  we  meet." 
Tbvb  (Chinese).    The  souU  of  dead  relatives  who  have  proipered 
and  bare  been  honored  are  helicved  to  pasii  OTer  into  their  posterity. 
Susn,     It  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  nuy  take  tip 
its  abode  ia  tbeKraodcliUd. 


Idsas  op  Ghosts. 

Visible  and  tangible  expressions  of  soul. 

The  word  ghost  has  its  origin  in  the  German.  The  German 
vord  geist, — ghost  is  connected  with  gust,  yeast,  gas,  and 
even  with  the  hissing  of  geysers  of  Iceland.  Teutonic  gheist 
comes  from  the  root  word  meaning  to  blow  with  violeace. 
Euxh'sh  ghost  and  gust  are  derived  from  the  same  word. 

The  Icelandic  word  geyser,  aud  likewise  the  Scandinavian 
gjosa  mean  to  pour  forth. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  idea  of  ghosts  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  breath.  The  conden."ation  of  moisture 
borne  by  the  exhaled  air  may  have  suggested  the  color.  Some 
ideas  expressed  by  primitive  peoples  as  to  ghosts  and  spirits  are 
as  follows : 

Neitroes  (W.  Coast  Africa),  Srahtnaa,  "ghost"  or  "goblin,"  alao 
means  liKlitDiuij. 

Netela.     Word  "  piota"  mean  breath  and  aool. 

Bakimo.     Silla — air,  or  reaaunitig  faculty. 

Aateca.     Word  "eliecBtl"had  the  meanint;  of  wind,  of  soul,  or  life. 

YAkaina  (Oregon  Ind.).  *' Wkrisha"  expresses  wind,  "  wkrisbwit" 
means  life. 

Dakota  Ind.     ""Siyt"  means  breath,  literally;  figuratively,  life. 

Kej^ofi  (East  Coast  Africa).  Flonr  is  offered  to  spirits  who  eat  tb« 
easeuceofit.  Other  tribes,  <■.  rf^.,  Galclaa  and  Toheloreac  of  Uulma- 
facrs,  Dyaks,  and  Yortibas,  believe  that  apirita  consume  the  essence  of 
food. 

Guiana  lud.  Always  thinks  he  sees  a  spirit  tn  any  iiistrnnient  that 
doee  him  barm. 

Adamaneae.  Death,  sickneas,  and  calamities  of  any  kind  are  attrib' 
Bted  to  evil  apirtlB, 

New  Caledonians.  White  men  are  believed  to  be  apirita  of  the  dead 
and  are  ibouKht  to  brinfc  sickness. 

Africans  (Kegroea).  When  a  person  dies  the  air  ia  thought  to  be 
nnaenally  full  of  spirits.  Mnch  of  the  noise  of  the  funeral  orgle  Is  to 
drive  tbetn  away. 

West  Africa  (NeRroes).  The  soul  becomes  a  gbost,  but  can  be  »c«n 
only  by  the  wong-nian  or  spirit-doctor. 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (Negroes).  Believe  in  two  kinds  of  ghoflt.s — 
those  who  have  met  sudden  dcatb  as  in  battle  or  accident,  and  those 
dying  of  old  age  and  from  dtscaae.  The  first  linger  about  their  former 
babitationa,  clad  iu  white  and  streaked  with  clay, — they  hnve  not 
completed  their  proper  term  of  life.  The  latter  are  not  seen  bat  paaa 
at  once  into  the  lana  of  ghosts. 

Central  Africa.  Some  of  Ibcsc  tribea  have  tbeit  religious  doctrines 
baaed  on  belief  in  harmful  ghosts. 
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WinucbaKO  (Ind.)<  Believe  in  wood  spirju.  They  ore  described  M 
•i  rather  small  auimal,  with  round  faoe  aud  Klitterin^  eyes,  sometimes 
i««u  by  mail.     They  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  discaae. 

Iroquois.  The  word  "  nq-akin-ni  "  means  a  apectre,  phantom,  the 
ghost  or  manes  of  a  dead  or  living  body,  death  itself.  It  is  applicable 
only  to  the  sensitive  aoul,  not  to  the  rational. 

Tnranian  Tribes  (North  Asia).  The  spirits  of  the  dead  Sbamant  arc 
the  ones  that  pla^e  the  liviDe. 

PataKonians.  BelieTe  that  tae  sonle  of  tbeii  wizard*  become  cvtl 
demons. 

Finus.     Ghosts  Are  seen  by  Shamans  only,  by  others  in  dreamt, 

Karens.  Believe  that  a  man'a  spirit  disembodied  before  death  may 
appear  to  announce  his  death. 

Maous.     The  sight  of  an  absent  person  denotes  bis  death. 

PernvianK.  The  sottl  is  thought  to  rise  out  of  the  tomb  with  all  that 
belongs  to  the  body.  It  roves  about,  feeling  cold,  thirst,  hunger  and 
toil. 

Hervey  Islanders.  Believe  that  the  spirits  of  warriors  stain  In  bat- 
tle wander  for  a  while  among  the  rocks  and  trees  where  the  body  ba> 
been  thrown,  lienring  visible  marks  of  the  wounds.  They  utter  soandi 
like  those  uf  crickets. 

Karens,  The  "la"  or  ghost  sometimes  appearn  after  death  and 
cannot  then  be  distinguished  from  the  person  himself. 

Araacanians.  Think  that  the  suul,  when  separated  from  the  body, 
exercises  the  same  fanctions  in  another  life  as  in  this,  -unaccompanied 
by  fatigue  and  satiety. 

Natives  of  the  Autiltes.  Ghosts  are  said  to  appear  in  tbe  roads,  bat 
not  to  every  person, 

AuHtralians.  Ghosts  of  tbe  anburled  dead  are  thought  to  become 
maliKuitnL  Hpirita. 

(Aborigines).  Believe  in  an  evil  spirit  called  "  Metagong  "  which 
prowl*  about  at  night  and  catches  hold  of  them  if  they  leave  the  camp* 
fire.  It  is  visible  occasionally,  being  of  human  form  and  immense 
•ixe,  and  of  so  great  strength  as  to  make  it  useless  to  offer  resistance. 

Australians.  ' '  The'  precaution.s  taken  by  murderers  (flmong 
the  primitive  Greeks)  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the  alain  man  were 
much  like  those  in  favor  among  the  Australians.  The  Greek 
cut  off  the  extremities  of  his  victim,  the  tips  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  aud  disposed  tbem  iieatJy  beneath  the  arm-pits  of  the 
slaiu  mau.  In  the  same  spirit,  aud  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
Australian  black  cuts  off  the  thumbs  of  his  dead  enemy,  that 
the  ghost,  too,  may  be  mutilated  and  prevented  from  throwing' 
at  him  with  a  ghostly  spear. 

West  Africans  (Krnmen).  Kuropeana  are  called  the  ghost  tribe. 
Natives  of  old  Calabar  call  tbcm  spirit-men;  Mpougwe  call  them 
"ghosts," 

Prince  of  Wales  Islands  (Darnlcy  Islands  Natives).  The  word  uaed 
to  signify  white  man,  also  means  ghost. 

Chiucse.  Believe  thai  decapitation  makes  headless  aouts  in  Hades. 
The  Bonis  of  beggars  and  lepers  sorely  annoy  the  living. 

Isiselitea.  Samuel's  ghost  was  seen  by  the  witch  of  Bndor,  bat  not 
by  Saul. 

Creeks.  Ghosts  arc  believed  to  have  sobatantiality.  and  to  drink 
blood.     They  recover  memory  and  reason,  and  rccoguizc  their  friends, 


1  h.  Lang :  Mythology,  Ritual  and  Religioo,  Vol.  I,  p.  359. 
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tint  not  nntil  tfae^  hnve  nonmhed  thcmselTeii  from  the  blood  of  sone 
victim. 

( Achillea  to  Patroclu», )  "  Alas,  there  iii  indeed  then,  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  Ila/^es,  acertain  spirit  and  image,  bat  there  is  do  hod;  in 
it  at  all." 

St.  Anthony  saw  the  soulof  St.  Ammouiuscairied  to  Heaven 
in  the  midst  of  a  choir  of  angels. 

Newly  baptized  childreu  saw  the  holy  bishop,  St.  Ambrose, 
in  spirit  when  he  died. 

Voices  of  Spirits,  Souls  or  Ghosts. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  the  soul,  according  to  primitive  be- 
lief, is  that  of  voice.  The  sounds  that  the  spirit  or  .soul  is  .sup- 
posed 10  utter  are  sometimes  heard  in  the  lamentations  or  hisses 
cf  birds,  in  the  moaning  of  the  winds,  or  in  other  peculiar 
noises  which  may  cause  eren  civilized  maa  when  alone  at 
sight,  to  experience  a  shudder. 

Cbaiuaft  (S.  A.  Ind.).  The  crlea  of  the  gOAl-tincker  beard  incavema 
are  attributed  to  the  fiptrit»of  their  aticestora,  and  nothttigcaii  induce 
theee  Indians  to  enter  these  dark  caves. 

Matcusi  (British  Ouisua).  The  cries  of  the  goaLsucker  at  night 
are  believed  to  be  voices  of  departed  aouls  which  are  regarded  by  them 
s»  evil  spirits. 

Abiponcs  ( lud. ).  Theae  ladiaus  regard  the  dncks  that  fly  atwut  at 
nffibt,  uttering  biasiag  found*,  to  be  the  souls  of  departed  pcraoos. 
They  believe  to  hear  their  shadow*  speak  in  the  echo. 

Tupinambaa  (Ind.)-  The  jirojihctic  bird  is  callol  "  Macanhan." 
It  is  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  deceases!  friends  and  relatives.  The 
magicians  prophe.sr  from  The  song  of  this  bird. 

Algciiquin  Cliid.;.  Tbene  Indians  think  Ibey  hea.r  the  shadow.aouU 
chirp  like  crickets. 

Pncgians.  The  soul  of  the  decen.<ied  peraon  is  believed  to  wander  in 
the  woiods;  art  uufatuiliar  bird's  cry  is  regarded  as  the  cry  of  a  spirit. 

New  ZealaodeiB.  Divine  spirits  are  thought  10  converse  with  living 
penons  (spirits)  in  whistling  tones. 

Zulus.  Ancestral  maucs  are  believed  to  talk  in  a  low  wbiatlingtone, 
this  tone  is  short  of  &  full  whistle. 

Arabs.     Whistling  is  considered  to  be  talking  with  devils. 

Bakimo.  Ghosts  and  spirits  are  thought  to  manifest  their  pceeence 
by  M  whistling  or  singing  in  the  ears. 

The  Number  of  Soitls. 

As  to  the  number  of  souls  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  different  peoples.  The  idea  of  a  plurality  of  souls,  how- 
ever, is  ver>*  common. 

Robinsohn'  thinks  that  the  idea  of  more  than  one  soul  arose 
£tx>m  the  fact  that  sometime  after  the  savage  had  discovered 
that  there  was  a  Ufe-priuciple, — somethiug  lacking  at  death — he 
came,  gradually,  to  comprehend  the  Ego  or  I.  If  this  be  a 
true  interpretation  it  affords  the  basis  for  a  belief  in  two  souls. 


'  Psychologie  der  Natnrvolker,  p.  33. 
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There  are  some  tribes,  however,  who  believe  in  a  number  of 
souls — but  oil  the  basis,  rather,  that  certain  organic  functions 
are  regarded  as  separate  souls.  Some  of  the  beliefs  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

Malagasy.  Believe  in  three  >oaU:  laiaa,  or  mind;  aina,  or  life;  and 
matoatoo.  or  gho-'.l. 

Alguaqain.  Claim,  tbxt  there  are  two  toulii,  one  of  which  keeps  the 
body  anituute,  leiiiaitiK  with  it  during  sleep  and  after  death  (uuLil 
callet^  to  enter  another  hodyK  the  other,  a  physical  houI,  moves  aboat 
at  will,  goea  out  of  the  iKxIy  iluriu};  dreams  or  Id  a  trance,  and  at 
death  goes  to  the  laud  of  spirit*. 

Dakoiaa.  Most  nf  this  tribe  helteve  in  four  soola.  One  wanders 
abnut  the  earth  and  requires  food;  a  second,  watches  over  the  body; 
another  hovers  around  itH  native  village :  the  fourth  goes  to  the  land 
of  spirits. 

Itot|uois.  Believe'  in  two  souls,  o  rational  and  a  boi^ily  soul.  Man 
is  thonght  to  have  a  sensitive  soul,  which  is  the  animating  principle 
of  bis  hodr,  and  one  or  more  rt-asonahle  souls,  or  psychic  entities.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  some  persons  at  times  are  reported  to  have  four  or 
five,  at  other  times,  ouly  one  or  noue  at  all.  The  auimating,  or  bodily 
soul,  reiiiaina  in  the  skeleton  at  death.  The  reasonable  is  represented 
aa  subtile  and  lefiued.  yet  material  Csiuce  it  cau  be  euclosed  in  a 
nvBrd)';  dark  and  Aorabrc  like  a  shadow,  possessing  the  form  of  the 
body,  havian  head,  teeth,  body,  arms,  legs,  etc.,  partly  blind  by  day 
but  sbarp-sJKbted  at  uight.  It  is  carnivorous,  but  eats  the  food  of  the 
living,  and  can  utter  sounds  and  speech. 

Huroiift.  Think  that  man  has  two  rational  souls,  both  divisible  and 
material.  One  leaveit  the  body  at  death  and  lingers  in  the  cemetery 
until  the  feast  of  the  d«»(l ;  the  other  is  attached  to  the  bod  v. 

Sioux.  Believe  in  three  soulu,  one  of  which  Koea  to  a  cold  place,  an* 
othei'  to  a  warm,  comfortable  couutry,  while  the  third  watches  the 
body. 

Cliinook  rind.).  Each  person  is  thought  to  have  two  souU,  a.  larger 
and  a  smaller  one.     During  sickness  the  smaller  one  leaves  the  body. 

Choctaw.  Every  man  is  believed  lu  have  an  outside  shadow,  sbil- 
omltsh.  and  an  inside  shadow,  shilup,  both  of  which  survive  tbc  body. 

Madagascar  (Islanders).  Believe  thai  there  are  three  elements  of 
the  sonl.  The  feelings,  "saina,"  perish  at  death;  the  life,  "aina" 
passes  into  the  air;  and  the  spirit,  "matoatoa,"  hovers  about  the 
grave. 

Eskimo.     Believe  in  two  eouIb,  the  breath  and  the  shadow. 

Olo-Nagedioe  (Dyak  of  Borneo).  Two  souls.  These  are  united  in 
the  body  under  the  name,  "  hambaruan."  At  death,  one  of  these,  the 
'•  Liian,"  is  separated  from  the  body, — this  is  the  conscious  individa* 
alily.  Tbe  other,  "  Ksrahang,"  is  more  material  and  remaius.vrith 
the  body. 

Nias,  Ascribed  to  man  three  souls,  these  were  identified  with  the 
breath,  heart  and  shadow.  The  first,  "noso,"  cornea  from  the  air  and 
returns  to  it  at  death,  but  passes  on  to  posterity.  The  shadow, 
"beahu  zi-mate,"  is  seen  b>-  day,  but  by  the  priests  at  any  lime.  It 
becomes  a  spirit  at  death.  The  third,  "  uoso-rtado."  aonl  of  the  heart, 
is  the  most  complete,  being  tbc  seat  of  thought,  feeltag,  joy  BDd 
anger.     It  exists  after  death  in  the  form  o(  a  spider. 

Fijians.  Believe  iu  a  dark  spirit,  or  shadow,  aod  a  light  spirit  or 
reflection. 


Ijonraal  Amer.  Folklore,  1895,  p.  109. 
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NMivn  of  Ton^.  "All  men  '  hKve  not  aonln  cmpsble  of  a  sepnratfr 
existence,  only  the  Rgi,  or  noblctt,  posae**  ■  Hpirita*!  pttrt,  wliich  goes 
to  Bolotoo.  the  luit)  of  {fwls  And  xbosts,  Mher  death,  and  «iijo>>«  power 
•insilar  to  thnt  of  the  ortginnl  gods,  bnt  Icm." 

Green iHixlerit.  Some  of  theiie  helieve  In  two  sonls,  thadow  Nnd 
breath, 

Klionds.  Have  a  fourfold  division  oi  the  soal.  The  first  son!  is  re- 
stored tu  or  atxiirbed )iv  the  uoo<l  Deity,  Bopra  ;  theseirond  in  attacfaed 
to  th«  Khond  tribe  atid  ix  reiKirn  in  succeed[ii}(  {{enerailous ;  the  third, 
eoea  out  in  dreams  and  holds  spiritual  intercourse;  and  the  fourth 
dies  with  the  disaolutiun  uf  iht  titxJy. 

Chinese.  Believe  in  three  souls  and  six  spirits.  The  latter  bein^ 
■nimal  go  into  the  ground  at  death.  Of  the  three  sotila,  one  goes  down 
into  HadeS)  the  «econ<i  enters  the  cofTin  and  ta  laid  in  the  K^avc  (but 
aot  to  remaiu),  the  third  lio);er9  around  its  old  hoine,  and  with  the 
aecond  receiye*  the  worship  of  posterity. 

Egyptians.  Rex^rd  the  aoul  of  ao  Individual  aa  being  a  complex  of 
a  number  of  elements,  or  spirits.  These  are  immortal.  One,  the 
"ka."  is  similar  to  the  man  as  he  appears  in  thought  or  dream; 
•not her  o I  these  immortal  parts,  "ab,  corresponds  to  the  heart;  a 
third,  the  "  ba,"  is  a  material  conception  of  the  houI,  usually  a  bird, 
with  bnman  head  and  hands;  u  fourth  part,  the  "  sh&u,"  is  the  form 
of  a  mummy-  a  fifth,  the  "xaib,"  is  the  shadow  ;  while  a  sixth  "  xu," 
exists  as  an  appearance  or  reflection  of  the  mummy,  (i]  ba — warmth 
of  life,  breath;  (aj  ab — heart;  (,s)  xaib — shadow;  (4>  ka,  sahu,  xn, 
sod  Osiris — soul  com  pre  bended  as  copy  of  the  body. 

Hindtis.  DialiaKuish  between  Brahmatmab,  the  breath  of  God,uid 
Jivatmab,  the  breath  of  life. 

Hindo  philosophy.    Emanatlvc  Souls  and  Genetic  SouU. 

Persians  (Zoroaster).  Soul  consists  of  five  parts.  1 1)  The  feroher 
or  principle  of  Heuuitioa;  (3)  boo  or  principle  of  iutelligeuce  ;  (3)  the 
rooh.  or  rouan,  the  principle  of  practical  judgment,  imogiDation, 
volition;  (4)  the  akho.  or  principle  of  conscience;  (5)  and  the  jan 
or  pcioctple  of  life.  The  first  three  unitcil,  are  the  principles  which 
are  accountable  for  the  deeds  of  man.  The  jan  mingles  with  tha 
winds,  the  akho  retnnia  to  heaven  nnd  has  a  separate  existence. 

^cwa  (Rabbia).  Tuughl  a  three-fold  divisiou  :  (1)  Nepbeah,  the 
animaS :  (a)  ruab,  the  human  principle  of  life;  and  (3)  Ncflhamab, 
the  divine  aonl. 

Creeks  (Plato).     Make  three  dirtsions  of  the  soul : 
XvytrruKr,     ertSbiurtjav,  tviiat  or  tviutltn, 

(Aristotle.)  DiTidert  the  soul  into  three  parts:  (r)  the  mere 
Donrishiug  soul  (auima  vegetativa),  or  plant  soul ;  (i)  the  sensing 
tool  Canlma  scnsitiTa),  or  animal  aoul  ;  (3)  the  reasonable  thinking 
sool  (aoima  rationalis).  All  three  of  these  parts  are  supposed  to  be 
anitcd  daring  life.  The  Arst  two  die  with  the  body  \  the  third  is  im- 
mortal. 

Greeks  (Philosophy  of  Mexander).  Taught  that  the  soul  consists 
of  two  parts,  Tiici  Twvfiw)  Pueuiurt,  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  "Neaha- 
mah,"  which  Cod  breathed  into  man.  The  (^vxv)  Psuche  corrcspondi 
to  the  "  Ncphesh  "  whose  seat  is  in  the  blood. 

Romans.  Believed  iu  a  tbree-fold  division  of  the  soul  :  the  manes, 
the  auima,  and  the  nmbra.  To  each  of  these  a  diScrent  place  waa 
asslgnetl . 

Romans  (Ovid).  The  shades  Bit  around  the  tomb;  the  nnderworld 
receives  the  image :  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars. 


'  Lang:  Mythology,  Ritual  and  Religion,  Vol.  II,  p.  i$. 
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(Plio^.)  Tbe  Boul  remainson  eirtfa.  the  ahmAe  or  umbra  il  remoTed 
to  Bljsium  or  Tartarm.  ileuerKlmg  upon  (lce*i«. 

New  Testsmctit  Idea  (ol  Jews).  Paul,  ju  "The  Epistle  to  the 
RomanB,"  cliaitterH  S  and  13,  mentions  horliljr  <ioti!.  intetlectnal  sonl, 
aud  suiritual  Ki't*-     Theke  conre)-  the  iilea  ol  plurality. 

Mediievdl  Theories,  Ascribed  three  souls  to  mau,  tbe  vegetal,  the 
acnsittve,  and  the  rational. 

Localization. 

Where  did  primitive  raau  locate  the  soul  ?  There  were  f^eat 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Some  regarded  one  or- 
gan as  centrttl,  some  another. 

The  heart  and  pulse  are  often  pointed  out.  These  parts,  as 
seat  of  the  soul,  emphasize  the  close  connection  tn  the  belief  of 
primitive  man,  between  what  was  regarded  as  the  soul  and  life 
itself. 

Ideas  in  regard  to  the  heart  are  as  follows: 

Bxyptiaiis.  Tbe  ancient  Hgyptiaiis  thought  that  the  heart  was  the 
seat  01  the  soul. 

Ancient  Hindun.  According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Veda,  tbe  soal 
was  believed  to  be  located  in  the  heart. 

Samoyeds.     The  heart  is  believed  to  be  the  Heat  of  tbe  soul. 

Caribs  (Indians).  It  is  thought  that  there  are  as  many  souls  as 
there  are  palaes  that  can  be  felt.  The  heart  soul  goes  to  the  gods;  the 
inferior  ouea  roaui  ns  evil  spirits. 

Sacs  and  Foxes  (Indians).  The  heart  is  believed  to  be  tbe  seat  of 
wisdom  and  of  the  soul, 

Winnebagoes  (Indians).  It  is  belic%-eil  that  the  Great  Spirit  cuts 
piece  from  his  body  «ii<!l  made  man  ami  woman. 

Xicaragnan  (lud.).  Tbe  heart  is  contidered  iniuiortal,  the  iuimortal 
part  of  It  mabing  life. 

Tonanese,  The  son  1  is  claimed  to  be  co-extensiTrc  with  the  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  heart. 

Aetec.  The  heart  is  considered  the  seat  of  the  soal;  and  being  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  body  it  is  the  offerinc;  to  the  gods. 

Chancas.  The  word  "sonccon*'  is  used  for  soul,  this  word  also 
means  heart. 

Basutos  |Negroe«).     It  is  said  of  the  dead,  his  heart  has  gone  forth. 

Ashaiitis  (Kegroee).  The  heart  is  thought  to  be  the  heart  of  tbe 
BOUl. 

B/ood. 

The  blood  has  been  thought  by  some  to  contain  the  soul. 

This  was  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul  because  as  it  poured 

forth  from  the  person,  or  perhaps  an  animal,  life  ebbed  with  it. 

Homer  uses   this  expression:*    "The  blood   flows  from,  the 

(Psiiche) 
wouad  and  the  life  C^"X^)   flows  from  the  wound."    On  the 
basis  of  the  belief  in  the  life  principle  of  the  blood,  we  have 
the  custom,  more  common  in  the  past  than  now,  but  still  prev- 
alent, of  mixing  of  blood  as  symbolic  of  bonds  of  friendship. 

Esthonians.     Some^  of  these  people  will  not  touch  blood  became 

'KoMosobu:  Psycbologie  der  Naturrolker,  p.  18. 
*Pnser:  Gotdeu  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  178. 
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thejr  believe  it  conuins  theanimiil'B  son).  This  son!  vottld  then  enter 
their  body. 

N.  A.  ladJaos.  Some  of  the  ladlftiis  of  North  America  believe  that 
the  blood  coutatns  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  bea<it  nnd  they  abstain 
from  its  u«e.  To  rid  the  ({amc  o£  anyi^vil  that  mij^ht  befall  Ihem  ther 
pass  it  throa^b  smoke  aud  flame  several  times  to  destroy  the  blood, 
life,  or  animal  spirits. 

Papnan  (N.  Guinea).  These  have  held  similar  vlewa  about  the 
blood. 

Eaatem  Islanders.  Animals'  for  food  are  stanned  or  saffocated. 
This  method,  it  is  thought,  is  to  prevent  the  sbeddinR  ol  blood  on  the 
eronitd.  The  soul  residing  in  the  blood,  any  ground  ou  which  it  (alls 
becomes  aacrcd. 

Jews.  As  noted  in  I^viticiis,"  related  also  by  Joscphua  '  the  Jews 
wonld  not  taste  the  blood  of  animals  they  had  killed.  They  either 
believed  that  the  soul  or  life  of  the  animal  was  in  the  blood  or  that 
the  blood  actually  was  the  soul. 

Arabs.  These  held  beliefs  concerning  the  blood  similar  to  those  of 
tbe  Bstbonlans.  N.  A.  Indians,  Pspuans,  aud  others. 

Romano.  Views  similar  to  the  (oreKoicig  were  held.  Virgil  tu  bis 
£neid*  speaks  of  the  purple  blood  a--  the  purple  soul. 

Greeks.  The  Greek  writers,''  Bmpedoclcs,  Critias  and  Galen  idea* 
tify  the  soul  with  the  blood. 

Boms. 

Iroqaois.  A  part  of  the  soul  was  thought  to  be  located  in  the  bones, 
tsken— bone,  attskcn— soul. 

Athapascan.  The  bones  were  believed  to  be  the  scat  of  the  aoal. 
yani— bone,  iyune— soul. 

Caribs.     The  bones  of  the  dead  were  gathered  once  a  year. 

Indians  East  of  Miss.  Most  of  the  tribes  cared  for  the  bones  of  the 
dead. 

Breath. 

The  root  an  furnishes  many  words  for  wind,  breath,  soul 

and  spirit. 

{Anila — wind;   prana — spirit;   atman — iclf.     The  word  af- 
man  originally  meant  breath,  then  life,  sometimes  body; 
but  far  more  Ireqently,  the  essence  or  the  utf. 
(anemos) 
Of««k.     (  »«M«« ) — wind. 

Latin.    Auima— air,  wind,  breath.  life,  soal,  spirit.    Anlmufl — wul, 
spirit- 
Irish.     Anal^breath,  snam — life  or  soul. 

The  breath  is  assumed  to  be  the  seat  of  life  among  some 
peoples ;  in  most  in-stances  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  soul 
is  conveyed  by  different  raeauinK-i  attached  to  the  word.  "The 
analogy  between  sonl  and  breath  was  so  plain,"  says  Barlng- 
Gotild,*  "  that  it  was  at  once  concluded  that  they  were  idcnti- 


iprazer:  Golden  Bough,  Vol.  I,  p.  183. 

•Chap,  xvli,  to-14. 

•Anti<niitic»  of  the  Jews.     Book  III,  Sec.  2. 

*Book  IV.  p.  349. 

'Aristotle;  Dc.  An.  I,  1,  r9. 

'Origin  and  Development  of  Relig.  Beliefs,  p.  93. 
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cat,  or  if  not  identical,  were  very  similar."     Various  ideas  are 
expressed  as  follows : 

West  Atutrsliana.  The  word  "  mng  "  is  used  for  breath,  spirit  and 
■oal. 

Malayanit.    The  soul  U  «itd  to  eacape  from  the  oostHlB. 

Java.     Tbe  word  Nnva  is  used  for  brcnih.  life  and  eotil. 

PapoaiiH.  Tlie  words  for  ateani  and  fo^  are  those  used  lor  Bpirit,  mr 
itam — liot  steam—bat  spiril^rur  alknand — fog — tree  spiritB, 

Seminole*,  A  newborn  ctiild,  whose  uiothci  bat  died,  is  held  above 
her  (ace  in  order  ttial  it  may  inbnte  the  eacapiog  spirit. 

Mohawks.  From  the  root  word  "atourioiii"  to  breathe,  is  dcriTed 
tbe  word  "  aiouriu.."  the  soul. 

Slavonian.  Duh — breath,  spirit ;  dasa— soul;  douoOD— to  brestbc  ; 
dyma— seat  of  force,  mind. 

Ktingarian.     Sifil — wind;  szello — wind,  breath;  szellem—«oal, spirit. 

SiK'.>uTi:t:>  IslnnderB.  Tucho  —  breeze,  breath,  aii,  spirit;  dulo 
tncho— Holy  Gho.M. 

Egyptiann,  The  words  ba — noul,  bas — bodily  warmth,  and  naG^ 
breath,  were  u^d.     lu  their  creation  mylbs,  breath  means  soul. 

liebrews.  Tbe  word  "ruah"  sometimes  mesTis  wind,  sometimes 
life  or  soul. 

GreekS'  The  word  (^'■'Xl>  psuche,  is  breath  or  soul  from  a  root  ex- 
pressive of  blowing.  l'.<iuginins  l^fvywi) — drying  effect  of  a  blast  of 
wind,  or  an  effect  of  cold.  From  the  same  radical  (rnrtw)  pneio,  to 
Wow,— C»«i';j»)  pneuijia. 

Co.ita  Rica  Inci.  The  liver  waa  regarded  as  the  seat  of  thought  and 
memory. 

New  Eoglaud  lad.     Soul  was  believed  to  be  located  in  the  braio. 

Notivcs  ol  Leti,  Moa,  and  Lake  Islands.  Tbe  organs  of  procreation 
ore  thought  to  be  the  seat  uf  the  kouI. 

Naudowessies.  It  Is  believed  that  tbe  father  gives  the  child  its  sont, 
the  mntlier,  its  body. 

The  Kareaa.  Suppose  that  a  being  called  Tso  resides  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  aud  while  it  maititains  iu  place  no  barm  can  befall 
the  person  frnm  the  efforts  of  the  personified  passions.  But  if  the  Tso 
become*  weak,  evil  is  sure  to  result  to  the  person.  Pot  this  reason  the 
hair  1ft  carefully  dressed  and  attired,  and  the  head  well  cared  for  so  at 
to  be  pleasing  10  the  Tso. 

Siamese.  A  similar  idea  ia  that  of  the  Siamese.'  who  think  that  a 
spirit  called  the  Khuan  dwells  in  the  head.  This  Is  the  guardian 
spirit  and  must  be  well  cared  for.  so  that  the  acts  of  shaving  and  cnt- 
tu^  the  hair  become  ceremonies. 

ANIUAL.S. 

Some  tribes  ascribe  souls  to  animals  alone;  others,  to  botli 
animals  and  plants,  extending  tbe  idea  evcD  further  sometimes, 
so  as  to  include  all  objects  that  cast  a  shadow.  Spencer'  thinks 
the  belief  that  everything  has  a  soul  has  been  amved  at  by  a 
piT>cess  of  reasoning.  Beginning  with  man  himself,  the  savage 
sees  that  be  breathes  and  casts  a  shadow;  this  be  ideutlQes 
with  bis  other  self,  or  gbost.  Then  he  notes  that  animals  like- 
wise breathe  aud  cast  shadows.     So  he  concludes  that  they, 
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too,  most  have  another  self,  or  ghost.  Thiu,  the  writer  thinks, 
they  hare  passed  on  from  animals  to  plants  and  other  objects, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fijiaas,  to  every  object.  DififercDt 
writers,  students  of  the  coudition  of  primitive  man,  liave  noted 
that  he  places  the  animals  on  an  equality  with  himself,  and 
even  regards  them  in  some  respects  his  superior.  He  will  talk 
to  them  and,  as  Tylor*  relates,  in  the  case  of  such  tribes  as  the 
Kafirs,  AiD04i,  Samoyeds,  Dyaks,  and  some  Indians,  when  the 
game  has  been  killed,  he  will  offer  some  apology  or  condona- 
tion to  the  departed  spirit  of  the  animal.  At  night,  as  Brinton* 
notes,  the  ways  of  the  animals  were  guided  by  a  wit  beyond 
the  divination  of  the  savage  and  they  were  able  to  gain  a  living 
with  little  toil  or  trouble.  "  They  did  not  mind  the  darkness, 
so  terrible  to  him,  but  through  the  night  called  one  to  tlie  other 
in  a  tongue  whose  meauing  he  could  not  fathom,  but  which. 
be  doubted  not.  was  as  full  of  purport  as  his  own. ' '  They  had 
sly  and  strange  faculties  which  he  recognized,  and  he  doubted 
not  that  at  one  time  he  had  possessed  the  in!«iinct  of  his  brute 
compautotts.  From  his  close  relationship,  living  and  contend- 
ing with  them,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  savage  should  at* 
tribute  to  animals  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own. 

Apftchet.  The  owl,  the  ea^le,  and  all  perfectly  white  birds  were  re> 
guaed  OS  posse»smg  souU  of  diviae  origta. 

Harieopos.  Believe  ibat  alter  dealh  they  will  return  to  their  iin> 
cient  home  on  the  liHiika  of  the  Colurailo  River.  Then  their  heiids 
will  be  lonied  into  ovrls  aud  other  parts  of  their  bodies  Into  diflerent 
animal  9. 

.\bt  (Ind.).  Tbe  soul  ta  tbonKht  to  issue  from  na\U  and  partridges, 
and  afier  death  they  will  teluru  to  their  oriKitial  forms. 

ChippewBva.  Helieve  that  animals  have  souls,  also  that  Jnorganle 
•nbistances,  such  as  kettles,  have  iu  them  a  aiiiiilar  essence. 

Pijiaoa.  Not  oaly  mankind,  bat  animals,  plants,  and  all  mauufac- 
(ored  articles  are  believed  to  po&aess  souls. 

Mexicaus.  Think  that  because  every  object  has  a  shadow  it  has  a 
god. 

Algonquin.  The  banter  js  IhouKht  to  coutJuue  his  chase  in  the 
happy  hunliuf;  (f'^^^ud,  in  pursuit  of  the  souls  of  his  g^nie. 

The  Indians  of  Korth  America  believed  that  animals  had  spirits  and 
usually  bnricd  some  animal  with  a  dead  warrior. 

Sioux.     The  bear  is  ref;arded  as  havinf;  four  souls. 

Grccnlander.  Think  that  a  sick  human  Boiil  may  be  replaced  with 
the  soul  of  a  bare,  reindeer,  or  ol  a  child. 

HoTBS  of  Uadaj;aacar.  Ghosts  of  animals  are  sometimes  seen  to 
appear. 

Maori.  Spirits  of  dogs  are  bclicTcd  to  descend  to  the  Hades  of  the 
departed. 

Kam&chadalca.  It  is  tbonKht  that  every  creature,  even  the  smallest 
fly.  will  live  again  iu  the  underworld. 

Kttkee  of  Assam.  The  ghoet  of  every  animal  that  the  hunter  kills 
will  belong  to  him  in  the  next  life. 
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Kxrciiii.  Tbc  spirit  of  the  animal  is  thought  liable  to  wander  a  ad 
Buffer  injury. 

Zulus.  Believe  tbat  entile  will  come  to  life  again  and  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  dweller*  in  tb«  world  beneath. 

Siamese.  The  batcher  beseeches  the  spirit  of  the  slanghtcred  ox 
to  leelc  a  happier  abode, 

Greeks  <I*yth«goras.  Ptjito).  Helieved  that  animals  have  undying 
souls. 

Romnns  ^Juvenal  ,Sat.  XV,  148).  Lower  animals  are  said  to  hare 
the  nninm  but  not  the  human  soul,  auinius. 

french  1, Descartes).     Animats  are  mere  machines. 

English  (Wesley).  In  the  next  life,  animals  will  be  raised  abore 
their  »tat«  in  this  life.  Uorriduess  will  be  exchanged  for  primeval 
beauty. 

Snelisb  (Adam  Clarke).  Animals  do  not  sin,  are  not  involved  in 
the  sins  of  msn  ;  cannot  have  adequate  bappinesa  in  this  life,  but  hare 
it  in  the  hereafter. 

Souls  Asckibkd  to  Plants. 

We  6ud  a  few  definite  instaaces  of  thLs  belief.  No  doubt  if 
the  subject  were  investigated  more  closely,  at  first  baud,  it 
would  be  found  tbat  the  soul  as  Ihc  life  principle  is  advocated 
by  most  savages.  "Plants,  partaking  with  animals."  says 
TVl*""!'  "the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness, 
not  unuflturally  have  some  kind  of  soul  ascribed  to  them." 
The  idea  of  a  vegetable  .soul  was  common  in  mediaeval  philos- 
ophy, and  Tylor  thinks  tbat  "the  doctrine  of  tlie  spirits  of 
plants  lay  deep  in  the  intellectual  hisior>'  of  South  East  Asia." 
but  has  beeu  superseded  by  Buddhistic  influence. 

Society  Islanders.  Varma,  the  surviving  soul  of  man,  is  ascribed  to 
plants  also. 

Dyaks  (Borneo).  Ascribe  to  rice  a  spirit,  the  departure  of  which 
causes  decay  of  the  crop. 

Karens.  Believe  tbat  plnnts  have  their  touts  called  "  la."  The 
spirit  of  eickly  rice  may  he  called  hock. 

Saddhists.  The  early  belief  of  the  Buddhists  wa«  divided.  It  waa 
a  disputed  que!<ti<^n  whether,  If  plants  had  souls,  they  might  be  law- 
fully injureti  or  not. 

The  subject,  however,  assumes  two  aspects,  closely  related 
to  the  belief  that  the  plaut  has  a  sout  similar  to  that  of  man. 
One  is.  that  trees  and  plants,  as  held  by  some  tribes,  are  the 
abodes  cf  spirits.  This  superstition  naturally  leads  to  tree- 
worship.  The  other  is,  that  the  tree,  as  in  the  theory  of  trans- 
migration, becomes  for  a  time  the  resting-place  of  the  human 
soul. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  Ibis  chapter,  on  primitive  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  following 
data  are  presented;  ( i )  Theories  as  to  how  an  idea  of  the  soul 
may  have  arisen;  (2)  The  probable  influences  of  the  dream, 
shadow,  breath,  etc.,  in  shaping  the  concept  of  soul;  (3)  Data 
ou  various  aspects  of  the  soul-idea, 
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No  ver>*  general  conclosious  can  be  drawn.  The  soqL  is 
most  freqaently  described:  first,  as  shadow;  second,  as  breath; 
third,  as  wind;  then  as  life,  heart,  echo,  etc.  The  dream  as 
the  strongest  infiuence  in  f^Wmg  birth  to  an  idea  of  the  soul  is 
revealed.  This  is  probably  not  true  for  the  child,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  result  of  teachlnf^. 

DifTcrent  animal  species  exhibit  certain  capabilities,  as  flight 
by  the  birds,  swiftness  of  foot  by  the  deer,  etc.;  these  are  im- 
possible feats  for  the  savage,  they  are  acts  fttmishing  food  for 
bis  imagination,  they  inspire  him,  and  from  the  union  of  such 
traits  he  forms  his  ideal.  That  is.  the  inspiration  of  the  savage 
is  got  from  the  special  adaptations  of  different  animal  species. 
The  primitive  idea  of  soul  cannot  be  classed  as  psychological, 
or  pbiloisophical.  It  is  connected  more  or  Ics.";  with  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  and  as  such  may  be  classiGed  with  their  religion. 
By  soul  the  savage  proUibly  means  life,  it  is  related  to  no  per- 
sonal God.  nor  i^  auy  thought  of  mind  conveyed  in  the  idea. 
It  is  mo»t  frctjucntly  a.  .shadow-like  form  of  the  individual  that 
will  enjoy  certain  favors  after  death. 

GitBKK  Ideas  Rugahdimc  the  Soxjl. 

It  may  not  have  Ix;en  an  entirely  new  procedure  for  man,  to 
consider,  in  some  crude  way,  his  possessions,  to  measure  up 
his  stock  in  trade. — so  to  speak — to  compare  it  with  animals  or 
other  persons,  to  consider  liis  power  or  ability  aud  observe  ia 
some  way  how  lie  is  fitted  to  cope  with  his  environment.  It 
may  not  have  been  au  eulirely  new  departure  for  man  to  try  to 
shape  his  destiny,  to  seek  to  discover  the  wherefore  of  his  exist- 
ence, to  desire  knowledge  as  to  what  he  actually  is  in  compari- 
son with  other  things,  or  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  Is  he 
serving  a  master  ?  if  so.  to  find  out  the  character  of  this  master, 
his  will,  etc.,  and  further  to  Icam  something  of  the  material 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  savage  world  is  a  great  ani- 
mated one,  the  dispositions  of  its  numerous  inhabitants  being 
very  similar  to  savage  life.  To  the  savage  the  great  invisible 
world  is  sofiBcient '  to  account  for  everything  which  is  not 
directly  observable  by  the  senses.  This  has  suf&ced  for  a  long 
time.  It  satisfied  the  dwellers  of  Greece  for  a  long  period. 
The  spirit  world  is  in  matter,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  cause  of  things.  That  these  spirits  exist,  the  savage  has 
strong  proofs.  When  he  sleeps  his  soul  visits  other  .souls  of 
this  spirit  world,  and  when  he  dies  the  soul  is  free  to  dwell 
there.  £%'erything  has  a  soul  like  him;  and  then,  too,  there 
are  many  things  that  happen  that  nothing  but  spirits  can  do. 
This  explanation  did  not  always  satisfy  the  Greek  mind. 
Dwelling  as  they  did  in  a  country  where  intercourse  among 
themselves,  as  inhabitants  of  colonics,  was  easy;  partially  shut 
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ant  from  tbe  barbaric  world,  no  longer  nomadic,  they  made 
great  advancement,  not  only  materially,  in  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  development  of  the  country,  but  intellectually,  as 
well.  The  conditions  were  favorable  for  furtberin;;  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  and  were  such  as  perhaps  never  existed  before. 
With  the  de\'elopment  of  the  mind,  there  began  a  search  for 
this  spirit  that  mled ;  the  immonal  being  that  ordered  all  things. 
With  this  search  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  cosmological 
period  of  their  philosophy.  The  true  relation  of  man  to  nature, 
or  the  abiding,  must  relate  to  that  part  of  hiu  that  abides. 
Three  periods  of  Greek  philosophy  arc  generally  recognized. 
During  the  period  of  bylozoistic  monism^  the  ancient  lonians 
regarded  matter  as  .something  living;  in  itself  it  was  animated 
just  as  are  particular  organisms.  This  was  the  first  step.  It 
was  superseded  by  dualism  in  the  systems  of  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras.  Then  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  coriwrcal  was  brought  out,  also  that  between  matter  and 
force  was  shown  by  Kmpedocles  and  Democritns.  The  distinc- 
tion of  true  knowledge  and  phenomenon  is  a  recognition  of  the 
mental  in  the  Kleatic  school.  This  is  taken  up  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans. With  Anaxagoras  the  spiritual  is  the  principle  of  all 
being,  the  material  without  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  is  nothing. 
The  advent  of  the  idea,  the  concept -philosophy  of  Socrates, 
represents  in  Plato  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  soul  and 
body. 

Two  courses  of  influence  must  be  recognized  in  considering 
early  Greek  ideas  of  the  soul.  The  early  cosmologists  did  not 
take  accouut  of  the  individual  soul  in  their  systems,  that  was 
cxplainwl  satisfactorily  by  their  religious  beliefs.  The  mystery 
with  which  they  grappled  was  that  of  a  basal  material  (lonians) 
or  fundamental  form  (Pythagoreans)  of  the  world.  It  was 
only  after  a  relation  had  been  established  between  this  world 
principle  and  the  soul  of  pcipnlar  Itelief  thai  it  came  to  be  scien- 
tifically considered.  Then  it  was  considered  in  connection  with 
the  entire  course  of  the  universe. 

The  fundamental  principle  Thales  declares  to  be  water.  He 
thinks  the  whole  world  i.^  full  of  souls.  The  loadstone  is  said 
to  have  a  soul  because  it  moves  iron.  What  he  regarded  as 
soul  was  something  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion.  Why 
should  this  first  principle  have  been  water  or  moisture?  Aris- 
totle' thinks  that  it  was  perhaps  because  the  germs  of  all  beings 
are  of  a  moist  nature,  or  because  the  nourishment  is  moist 
This  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  first  recorded  attempts 
to  solve  the  mystecy  oi  life.    Living  near  a  body  of  water  was 
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perhaps  an  inBuential  fector,  for  Thales  tbouglit  the  earth 
Tested  on  water  and  floated  tike  a  piece  of  wood.  The  solution 
dealt  with  motion  and  aiutability.  Auaximander  considered 
the  in&nite  or  unlimited  (something)  to  be  the  primitive  matter 
of  all  things,  while  Anaximines  thought  it  to  be  air.  All 
things  spring  from  air  by  rarefaction  or  condensation,  1.  e.,  by 
heating  and  cooling.  "Air  is  the  nearest  to  an  immaterial 
thing;  for  since  we  are  generated  in  the  flow  of  air  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  .should  be  infinite  and  abundant,  because  it  is  never 
exhausted."  Air  is  the  first  principle  of  things;  from  this  all 
things  ariise  and  into  this  ihey  are  all  resolved  again.  "As' 
our  soul  which  is  air  holds  us  together,  so  wind  (r.  e.,  breath, 
pneuma')  AiiA  air  encompass  the  world."  This  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  ideas  of  many  primitive  peoples  who  associate  soul 
with  breath  as  the  life-giving  principle. 

These  represent  the  fundatuental  principles  of  the  Ionic 
school,  two  substances  are  mentioned,  the  aim  being  rather  to 
present  the  thing  most  essential  for  life,  for  animated  matter; 
they  were  not  yet  interested  in  soul.  As  for  Hippo  and  Dioge- 
nes of  Apolionia,  pupils  in  the  same  school,  the  former  re- 
garded moisture  as  the  first  principle,  while  the  latter  regarded 
the  air  as  (he  substance  of  which  ail  things  consist.  Thi.*5  .sub- 
stance must  be  eteriinl,  iinchanKeablc,  great  and  powerful,  and 
rich  in  knowledge.  The  air  possesses  these  qualities;  it  is  the 
essence  in  which  reason  dwells. 

Some  passages  from  the  fragments  left  by  Uerakleitos  con* 
vey  some  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  bis  continual  flux,  and  the 
nature  of  primitive  matter.  "All"  things  are  exchanged  for 
fire,  and  fire  for  all  things,  as  wares  are  exchanged  for  gold 
and  gold  for  wares."  "  Fire  lix-es  in  the  death  of  earth,  and 
air  lives  in  the  death  of  fire,  water  lives  in  the  death  of  air,  and 
earth  in  that  of  water. ' '  '  "Gods  are  mortals,  men  are  immortals, 
each  living  in  the  other's  death  and  dying  in  the  other's  life." 
"  For  to  souls  it  is  death  to  become  water,  and  for  water  it  is 
death  to  become  earth;  but  water  is  formed  from  earth,  and 
from  water,  soul."  "The  limits  of  the  soul  you  could  not  dis- 
cover, though  traversing  every  path."  "It  is  a  delight  to 
boals  to  become  wet." 

"  When  a  man  gets  drunk,  he  is  led  about  by  a  beardless 
boy,  stumbling,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes,  for  his  .soul  is 
wet."  "The  dry  soul  is  wisest  and  best."  "It  is  hard  to 
contend  with  passion;  for  whatei-er  it  desires  to  get  it  buys  at 
the  cost  of  soul."  "All  things  are  full  of  souls  and  of  divine 
spirits."     "  Man  like  a  light  in  the  night  is  kindled  and  put 
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OQC."  Relisicus  rites  are  cures  for  the  soul.  We  learn  ftt>ni 
Plato  ADcl  Aristotle  that  Uerakleitos  thought  all  things  to  be 
motiou;  to  him  notbiug  abides,  all  things  in  the  course  of  time 
become  fire.  The  first  principle  is  soul,  all  other  things  con- 
sisting  of  a  fiery  exhalation  from  it.  There  is  a  Sow  of  all 
things  upward  and  downward;  the  stages  are  earth,  water,  air, 
fire.  The  qualities  of  soul  are  manifested  in  the  exhalations  of 
fire.  Unlike  tbe  early  Ionic  cosmologists,  we  note  a  trace  of 
religious  teaching  in  his  system.  Two  lines  of  thought  are 
mingled  and  in  some  passages  the  soul  is  spoken  of  in  a  popu- 
lar way  signifying  the  perS4>n  or  indiridual.  Then  again  a 
trace  of  the  scientific  is  brought  in;  but  regarding  his  teachings 
as  a  whole,  Herakleitos  is  considered  more  of  a  metaphysician 
thau  physicist.  Tbe  teachings  of  Xeuophenes  were  contrary 
to  the  mythology  of  his  time.  According  to  his  belief,  all 
things  come  from  the  earth  and  return  to  it.  One  God  rules; 
he  is  supreme.  The  primitive  essence  is  the  divine  spirit  rul- 
ing the  universe.  For  Parmenides  tbe  truly  existent  has  the 
attributes  of  an  abstract  conception  of  being.  "  Therefore 
thinking  and  that  by  reason  of  which  thought  exists  are  one 
and  the  same  thiug.  fortbou  wilt  not  find  tliinking  without  the 
bfing  from  which  it  receive  its  name,  nor  is  there  nor  will 
there  be  anything  apart  from  being;  for  fate  has  linked  it  to- 
gether, so  that  it  is  a  whole  and  immovable." 

"  For  that  which  thinks  is  the  same,  namely  the  substance 
of  the  limbs,  in  each  and  erery  man,  for  their  thought  is  that 
of  which  there  is  most  in  them." 

With  Empedocles  we  have  a  duality  in  the  sense  of  oppo- 
siites  and  their  effects.  IvOve  tends  to  make  one  out  of  many, 
strife  tends  to  make  many  out  of  one.  Love  and  strife  control 
things.  There  are  four  original  elements,  fire,  air,  water  and 
earth.  From  Aristotle  we  learn  of  Empedocles,  that,  "as 
many ' 

is  in  motion,  ttiesc  assume  tnat  soni  is 
source  of  motiou;  and  as  many  as  consider  that  it  knows  and 
perceives  beings,  these  say  that  tbe  first  principle  is  soul,  some 
making  more  than  one  first  principle  and  others  making  one, 
as  Empedocles  says  the  fir.vt  principle  is  the  product  of  all  the 
elements,  and  each  of  these  is  soul." 

"And '  in  like  manner  it  is  strange  that  soul  should  be  the 
cause  of  the  mixture;  for  the  mixture  of  the  elements  does  not 
have  the  same  cause  as  llesh  aud  bone.  Tbe  result,  tbeu,  mil 
be  that  there  are  many  souls  through  the  whole  body,  if  all 
things  arise  out  of  the  elements  that  have  been  mingled  to- 


'  as  pay  carefiil  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  was  soul 
motion,  these  assume  that  sonl   is  the  most  important 


'  De  Anima  I,  3;  ,^04  b  7. 
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gether;  and  the  cause  of  tlie  mixture  is  harmony  and  soul." 
"The  soul  is  a  mixture  '  of  what  is  air  and  ether  in  essence." 
Mind  and  soul  are  the  same.  The  soul  is  imperishable.  The 
kDOwledge  we  have  of  Empedocles's  ideas  of  the  soul  is  derived 
diiefly  from  other  wrilers.  We  find  that  he  regarded  the 
blood  as  the  real  carrier  of  life;  since  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  perfect  combination  of  the  four  element-s.  The  percep- 
tional knowledge  depends  upon  the  combination  of  elements, 
and  the  spiritual  nature  as  he  understood  it  depends  upon  the 
pb)'sical  nature;  that  is,  it  is  the  result  of  certain  combinations. 

As  to  the  teacbiugs  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  we  can 
only  follow  what  later  members  say.  Little  is  known  of  the 
early  doctrine;  bat  it  is  believed,  however,  to  have  been  dual- 
istic.  It  is  supposed  that  they  postulated  world  soul  and  that 
the  origin  of  the  soul  of  man  was  ascribed  to  this.  Some  of 
the  Pythagoreans  held  that  solar  corpuscles  are  souls.  The 
soul  was  considered  to  be  a  harmony  or  a  number.  From  the 
doxograpbtrs  we  learn  that  "  Pythagoras'  held  that  one  of  the 
first  principles,  the  monad,  is  god  and  the  good,  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  Oue,  and  is  itself  intelligence."  "  Divine 
spirits  are  psychical  beings;  and  heroes  are  souls  separated 
from  bodies,  good  heroes  are  good  souls,  bad  heroes,  bad  souls." 
"  For  Pythagoras,  who  held  that  the  soul  is  extended  through 
all  the  nature  of  things  and  mingled  with  them,  and  that  from 
this  our  souls  are  taken,  did  not  see  that  God  would  be  sepa- 
rated and  torn  apart  by  the  separation  of  human  souls;  and 
when  souls  are  wretched,  as  might  happeu  to  many,  then  part 
of  God  would  be  wretched;  a  thing  which  could  not  happen." 
The  barmonv  of  opposites  and  the  essence  of  number  symbolize 
the  soul.  The  soul  is  an  immortal  being  passing  through 
stages  of  perfection  in  animal  life.  The  body  is  the  prison  or 
tomb  of  the  soul. 

Anaxagoras  taught  that  all  things  have  existed  from  the 
beginning  in  iafiQitusinially  small  fragments,  fragments  of  gold, 
fragmeats  of  flesh,  etc.  The  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  , 
these  particles  was  performed  by  mind,  or  reason  (nous).  With 
Anaxagoras  we  have  an  intelligent  principle  as  the  cause  of 
motion.  This  was  a  great  advance  in  some  respects  over  the 
mecbaoical  theories  of  some  of  the  cosmologists.  Soul  and 
mind  are  the  same;  it  is  the  moving  force  of  matter.  He 
thotlgfat  that  if  a  being  moves  itself  it  must  be  mind  that  pro- 
duces the  motion,  the  motive  power  coming  not  from  without 
but  from  within.  For  him  this  motive  principle  becomes  a 
souL     Bat  since  the  nous  exists  apart  from  man,  the  mental 


'  Palrbnoks:  The  first  Philosophers  of  Greece,  p.  aa6. 
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process  depends  on  a  being  outside  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
natural  process  of  knowledge. 

"  Other  things^  include  a  portion  of  everything,  but  mind  is 
infioite  and  self- powerful  nnd  mixed  with  nothing,  but  it  exists 
alone  by  itself."  For  it  is  the  most  rarefied  of  alt  things  and 
the  purest,  and  it  has  all  knowledge  in  regard  to  everj'thing 
and  the  greatest  power;  over  all  that  has  life,  both  greater  and 
less,  mind  rules,  And  mind  ruled  the  rotation  of  the  whole, 
so  that  it  set  it  in  rotation  in  the  beginning." 

Prom  Aristotle*  wc  learn  that  many  limes  Anaxagoras 
"  rightly  and  truly  says  that  mind  is  the  cause,  while  at  other 
times  he  says  it  is  soul;  for  it  is  in  all  animals."  "  Anaxagoras 
seems  to  say  that  soul  and  mind  are  different,  but  be  treats 
both  as  one  in  nature  except  that  he  regards  mind  especially 
as  the  first  principle  of  all  things."  In  this  system  the  inter- 
esting point  is  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  attempt 
to  define  mind  in  relation  to  matter.  Mind  being  the  finest 
and  most  mobile  of  all  matter,  is  first  in  importance,  while 
matter  becomes  secondary.  Man  partakes  of  a  part  of  this 
nous,  and  thus  is  motivated. 

The  Atomists,  especially  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  teach 
that  everything  is  reducible  to  the  full  and  the  void.  Being 
fills  space,  non-being,  void.  Being  consists  of  matter,  but 
matter  is  compose*!  of  minute  indivisible  aioms.  These  are 
onderived,  imperishable  and  homogeueous,  differing  only  in 
size  and  form.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  forms  of  atoms, 
mechanical  necessity  being  the  unifying  principle  of  the  system. 
The  must  important  clement  is  fire.  It  consists  of  the  finest 
atoms,  these  being  smooth  and  round,  and  the  smallest  of  all. 
It  is  the  principle  of  motion'  in  organisms.  These  fier>'  parti- 
cles are  diffused  thronghoot  the  whole  body.  There  is  a  soul 
atom  between  every  pair  of  body  atoms,  but  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul  have  their  seat  in  different  parts  of  the  body; 
thought  in  the  brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  desire  in  the  liver. 
On  account  of  the  fineness  of  the  soul's  atoms,  there  is  danger 
lest  they  be  forced  out  of  the  body  by  the  air  that  surrounds 
us;  this  loss  is  overcome  by  inspiration.  The  body  is  only  the 
vessel  of  the  soul,  and  on  the  latter  we  should  bestow  more 
care  than  on  the  former.  The  excellence  of  the  animal  con- 
sists in  bodily  perfection;  of  man,  in  moral  perfection.  The 
soul  is  something  corporeal  like  all  other  things,  but  more  than 
that,  it  is  (he  most  perfect  body.  The  soul  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  universe  is  the  Deity.  Sensation  and  conscious- 
ness are  a  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  soul  atoms.     Thought 

1  Burnett:  Karly  Greek  Phil.,  p.  293. 
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aod  pnwption  have  the  same  origin;  both  are  material  changes 
of  Ihe  will's  body,  and  are  occasioued  by  exterual  impressions 
— the  impact  of  atoms  entering  the  sense  organs. 

The  elements  of  early  science,  combined  in  the  system  of 
Democritus  resulted  in  materialism.  The  same  elements,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Socratic  concept,  formed  the  idealistic 
system  of  Plato.  Socrates,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Plato, 
considers  the  soul  to  be  immortal.  His  teachings  are  baaed 
entirely  on  morals;  man  for  him  means  a  seat  of  moral  ideas. 
For  Plato  God  made  the  soul  out  of  the  following  elements: 
"out'  of  the  indivisible  and  unchangeable,  and  also  out  of  that 
vhich  is  divisible  and  has  to  do  wilh  matena]  bodies,  he  com- 
pounded a  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  essence,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  same  and  of  the  other,  and  this  compound 
he  placed,  accordingly,  in  a  mean  between  the  tudivjsiblc  and 
the  divisible  and  material.  He  took  the  three  elements  of  the 
same,  the  other,  and  the  essence  and  mingled  them  into  one 
form,  compressing  by  force  the  reluctant  and  unsociable  nature 
of  the  other  into  the  same. ' '     This  is  the  soul  of  the  uuiverae, 

I  ^nd  of  this,  in  a  diluted  form,  the  stars  partake.  The  ofispriug 
of  the  divine  imitating  bim,  "received*  from  him  the  immortal 
principle  of  the  soul;  and  around  Ibis  they  proceeded  to  fashion 
a  mortal  body,  and  made  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  soul,  and 
constructed  within  the  body  a  soul  of  another  nature  which 
was  mortal,  subject  to  terrible  and  irresistible  affections  .  .  . 
they  gave  to  the  mental  nature  a  separate  habitation  in  another 
part  of  the  body."  "And  in  the  breast  and  in  what  is  termed 
the  thorax  they  encased  the  mortal  sonl."  "  That  part  of  the 
inferior  soul  which  is  endowed  with  courage  and  passion  and 
loves  contention  they  settled  nearer  the  head,  midway  between 
the  midrififaud  the  neck  in  order  that  it  might  be  under  the 

rule  of  reason That  part  of  the  soul  which  desires 

meats  and  drinks  and  the  other  things  of  which  it  has  need  by 

'  reason  of  the  bodily  nature,  they  placed  between  the  midriff 
and  the  boundary  of  the  navel,  contriving  in  all  this  region  a 
Sort  of  manger  for  the  food  of  the  body/'  God  gave  the 
"sovereign  part  of  the  human  soul  to  be  the  divinity  of  each 
one,"  this  part  dwells  at  the  top  of  the  Iwjdy.  The  soul  existed 
before  it  entered  the  body  and  had  intelligence, — memory  still 
retains  certain  forms  of  knowledge — "absolute  beauty,  and 
goodness,  and  essence  in  general."  If  these' absolute  ideas 
existed  before  we  were  bom  then  our  soul  must  have  existed 
before  we  were  born. 
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The  soul  is  immortal,'  for  that  is  immortal  which  is  ever 
in  motion;  that  is,  self-moving.  Ten  thuusand  years  must 
elapse  before  the  soal  can  return  to  the  place  from  which  it 
came;  it  may  then  pass  into  the  life  of  a  beast  or  into  a  man 
again.  For  the  lover  of  knowledge  the  soul  is  glued  to  the 
body,  viewing  existence  through  the  bais  of  a  prison.  The 
soul  is  lasting,  the  body,  weak  and  short-lived,  and  every  soul 
may  !>e  said  to  wear  out  several  bodies. 

The  soul,  belonging  to  the  supersensible  world,  hasthequal- 
ities  of  non -origination,  indestructibility,  unity  and  changeless- 
ness.  Since  it  is  the  carrier  of  the  idea  of  life,  the  cause  of 
its  own  motion,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  ideas.  The  part 
relating  to  the  ideas  is  the  directing,  reasoning  part.  The 
part  located  in  the  breast,  or  courage,  belongs  to  animals; 
while  that  found  in  the  lower  regions. — that  is,  desire,  or  appe- 
tite, belongs  to  plants  and  animals.  These  three  parts  repre- 
sent three  essences  combined  with  each  other,  and  not  one 
essence  operating  iu  a  tltree-fold  manner, — the  soul  being  their 
unity.  "Each  degree*  has  its  own  theoretic  and  practical 
functions  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  functions  may  exist 
without  the  higher,  but  the  higher  appear  in  connection  with 
the  lower." 

One  advance  which  Aristotle  made  over  Platonism  was  based 
on  his  insight  into  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of  ideas  to 
explain  empirical  facts.  The  super- sensible  world  of  ideas  and 
the  world  of  sense  are  identical;  the  universal  does  not  have  a 
higher  actuality,  separated  from  sense  objecls.  Nature  is  the 
organic  bond  of  all  individuals,  which  actualize  their  form  iu 
motion,  pure  form  being  their  highest  purpose.  Wiudelband* 
recognizes  two  parts  to  Aristotle's  psychology,  revealing  two 
scientific  points  of  view,  (i)  The  general  theory  of  animal 
souls,  psychical  processes  possessed  in  common  by  animals  and 
men,  though  more  perfectly  developed  in  man;  (2)  the  doc- 
Criue  of  the  nous  as  the  distinctive  posses.sion  of  mau,  this  view 
representing  the  empirical  and  the  speculative  sides  of  his  psy- 
chology. The  soul  being  that  which  holds  the  body  together, 
is  indivisible,  and  has  no  parts.  "It  is*  the  first  enlclechy 
of  a  natural  organized  body,  having  life  iu  potentiality.  A. 
double  meaning  is  implied  in  this  de&nition;  either  it  is  the 
actualization  of  matter  or  it  is  the  agent  of  actualization. 

"The  soul  is  not  any  variety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  with- 
out a  body;  it  is  nut  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to 
or  related  to  a  body;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  in 

iPbcdraa:  Jowetl,  Vol.  I,  p.  579. 
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a  body  of  such  or  snch  potentialities."  Wc  do  not  say  that 
the  soul  weaves  or  builds;  we  say  that  the  animated  subject, 
the  aggregate  of  soul  and  body,  the  man,  weaves  or  builds. 
So  we  ought  also  to  say,  not  that  the  soul  feels  anger,  pit}', 
love,  hatred,  etc.,  or  that  the  scul  learns.  rca.s(>ns,  recollects, 
etc. ,  but  that  the  mnn  with  his  soul  does  these  things.  The 
actual  movement  throughout  thtie  processes  i.s  not  in  the  soul, 
but  in  the  body,  sonietimes  going  to  the  soul  (as  in  sensible 
perception),  sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soul  to  the  body 
(as  m  the  case  of  reminiscence).  Defects  in  the  soul  arise 
from  defects  in  the  bodily  organism.  This  is  not  less  true  of 
the  nous,  or  intellective  snul  thnn  of  the  sentient  soul. 

"The  varieties  of  soul  are  distributed  into  successive  stages, 
gradually  narrowing  io  extension  and  enlarging  in  compre> 
bensiou;  the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-exten.sive  with  the 
whole,  but  connoting  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes:  the 
second  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  more  besides, 
but  denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  hy  the  first. 
The  third,  connoting  all  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer 
individuals,  and  so  on  forward."  This  lower  stage  is  co-exis* 
tent  with  life,  including  both  plants  and  animals. 

The  nutritive  soul  connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay, 
and  generation  of  another  individual.  The  sentient  soul,  be- 
longing to  animals,  but  not  belonging  to  plants,  connotes  all 
the  functions  and  faculties  of  the  nutritive  soul,  and  sensible 
perception  (at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides.  "  We''  pro- 
ceed onward  in  the  same  direction,  talcing  in  addilioital  facul- 
ties,— the  movent,  appetitive,  phantastic,  noetic  soul,  and  thus 
diminishing  the  total  of  individuals  denoted.  But  each  higher 
variety  of  soul  continues  to  possess  all  tbe  faculties  of  the 
lower.  Thus  the  sentient  soul  cannot  exist  without  compre- 
bendiug  all  tbe  faculties  of  the  nutritive,  though  the  nutritive 
exists  (in  plants)  without  any  admixture  of  the  sentient. 
Again,  the  sentient  soul  does  not  necessarily  possess  either 
memor>',  imagination  or  intellect  {nous);  but  uo  soul  can  be 
either  imaginative  or  noetic  without  being  seutient  as  well  as 
nutritive.  The  noetic  soul,  as  the  highest  of  all,  retains  in 
itself  all  tbe  lower  faculties;  but  these  are  found  to  exist  apart 
from  it" 

Plato's  system  takes  note  of  three  essences,  these  mingling 
together  form  a  soul.  Aristotle  recognizes  but  one,  with 
different  forms  of  manifestation.  Tbe  nous  is  not  connected 
with  or  dependent  upon  any  given  bodily  organs  or  movements 
8ppropriatc<l  to  itself;  this  distinguishes  it  from  the  sentient 
and  nutrient  parts,  which  are  localized  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Tlie  setitienl  soul  is  complete  from  birth,  while  the  nous  or  the 
□oetic  soul  enters  from  without  and  emanates  from  the  divine 
celestial  substance,  the  region  of  Form;  the  celestial  body  sur- 
rounding the  cosmos,  and  every  form  that  animates  matter  de- 
rive its  vitalizing  influence  from  it.  But  the  nous  belongs  es- 
sentialiy  to  the  divine;  it  comes  from  without,  being  a  small 
fraction  of  tbe  whole  soul.  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom 
it  is  much  developed.  It  is  put  into  action  by  the  abstract  and 
nniversali,  in  a  certain  sense  within  the  soul  itself.  Of  the  nous 
the  InteUi^ciux  agens  is  the  constructive  function,  and  the  /»- 
UlUcius  Fattens  the  receptive  function;  the  first  deals  with  the 
universal,  it  alone  being  immortal,  while  the  latter  agency 
ceases  with  the  existence  of  the  body.  The  animal  soul  is  dif- 
fiereiJtiated  frocu  the  vegetable,  principally,  because  of  a  greater 
degree  of  concentration.  The  fundamental  activity  of  the  soul 
is  thought. 

After  Plato  and  Aristotle,  no  new  systems  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy were  set  forth.  Greek  civilization  had  begun  to  decay; 
the  later  philosophers  were  content  to  follow  along  in  the  lines 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  leaders.  "Criticism, 
appropriation,  readjustment  and  remodelling"  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  later  Greeks  and  early  Romans. 

The  two  schools  most  sharply  distinguished  are  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  With  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  states, 
philosophy  took  on  a  practical  turn;  and  with  Grecian  help- 
lessness we  have  Stoic  apathy  and  Epicurean  self-contenlmenl, 
— peace  of  mind  being  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  central 
point  of  the  Stoic  doctrines  is  a  certain  ethical  standard,  the 
ideal  of  the  wise  man.  The  moral '  conduct  of  man  is  the  chief 
business  of  philosophy. 

"The  matter*  or  substance  of  which  all  tfaiags  are  made 
is  corporeal."  it  is  infinitely  divisible,  everything  is  subject  to 
change.  Heat  and  cold  are  the  two  active  elements.  In  their 
materialistic  view  of  the  world  they  regard  the  soul  as  corpo- 
real. Whatever  influences  the  body,  or  is  united  with  it,  or  is 
itself  influenced  by  it  and  again  separated  from  it,  must  be 
corporeal.  It  has  extension  in  three  dimensions  over  the  body, 
and  whatever  has  three  dimensions  is  corporeal.  Animal  life, 
the  cause  of  thought  and  motion,  is  kept  in  health  and  nur- 
tured by  the  breath,  therefore  the  mind  is  nothing  but  fiery 
breath.  For  some  Stoics  the  soul  is  fire  or  breath,  or  warm 
breath  diffused  throughout  the  body.  The  warm  breath  is 
connected  with  the  blood,  the  soul  being  fed  by  its  vapors  aa 
the  stars  are  fed  by  vapors  from  the  earth.     One  part  of  the 
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soul  is  transmitted  to  the  young  in  tbe  seed.  There  arises,  by 
dei'elopmeut  withm  the  womb,  first  the  soul  of  a  plant;  this  be- 
comt.-s  the  soul  of  a  IJviug  creature,  after  birth,  by  tbe  action 
of  the  outer  air.  Some  thought  the  sotil  musi  reside  in  the 
breast,  because  the  voice  beariuK  the  thought  arises  in  thit  part 
of  the  body;  others  thought  it  was  located  in  the  bead.  For 
the  funuer  localiou.  eight  parts  of  it  were  recognized;  the.A/y*-. 
mffnuan  or  governing  part,  situated  in  the  breast,  the  &ve  senses, 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  generative  force.  The  soul  is 
a  nnity,  reason  or  the  hegemonuon  is  the  primary  power;  the 
other  powers  are  parts  of  this, — derived  from  it.  Feeling  and 
desire  are  also  derived  from  it.  The  individual  soul  is  rdated 
to  the  soul  of  tbe  uuiverse  as  a  part  to  the  whole.  It  does  not 
poEvsess  activity  indexiendent  of  the  world-soul,  neither  may  it 
last  till  the  end  of  the  world's  course. 

The  Epicureans  likewise  held  a  materialistic  view.  Accord- 
ing to  their  system  of  philo.sophy,  knowledge  of  natural  causes 
is  the  only  means  of  liberating  tbe  soul  from  superstition.  This 
is  tbe  value  of  natural  science;  the  thought  of  God  and  tbe  fear 
of  death  compelling  us  to  study  nature.  Bodily  reality  is  the 
Duly  form,  corporeal,'  the  only  substance.  Tbe  origin  of  the 
world  is  tbe  result  of  atomic  unity.  The  soul  is  a  body,  but  is 
composed  of  the  finest,  lightest  and  most  easily  moved  atoms; 
this  is  proven  by  the  speed  of  thought,  in^jtantaueous  dissolu- 
tion of  the  soul  at  death,  and  the  fact  that  the  soulless  or  dead 
body  loses  no  weight.  For  Epicurus'  the  soul  is  the  cause  of 
feeling;  the  elements  of  it  are  received  by  the  child  from  the 
parent's  soul  at  the  time  of  generation,  it  is  spread  over  the 
whole  body  and  grows  as  ihe  body  grows.  The  rational  part 
has  its  seat  iu  the  breast;  the  irrational  part  is  diffused  as  a 
principle  of  life  over  the  whole  body.  Mental  activity,  sensa- 
tion and  perception,  the  motion  of  the  will  and  the  mind  be- 
long to  the  rational  part.  The  mind  may  be  cheerful  while  the 
irrational  soul  may  feel  pain,  or  the  latter  may  be  lost  by  tbe 
mutilation  of  the  body — without  detriment  to  the  rational  soul. 
The  soul  cannot  exist  when  its  connection  with  tbe  body  is 
sei'ered,  its  light  atoms  are  dispersed  in  a  moment.  When  the 
soul  is  destroyed  the  body  is  also  destroyed,  for  it  cannot  exist 
without  the  soul.  Atomic  particles  thrown  off  by  bodies,  come 
in  contact  with  our  bodies  and  cause  sensations. 

Among  the  Eclectics,  the  later  philosophers  attempted  to 
blend  the  different  schools.  Asclepiades  thought  the  soul  to 
be  the  whole  componnded  of  all  the  senses,  with  a  .•iubstratum, 
the  pmuma,  consisting  of  light  round  particles.     Posidonius 
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thought  the  emotions  arose,  not  from  the  rational  soul,  but 
from  courage  and  desire,  two  separate  faculties,  distinct  from 
reason.  Cicero  regarded  the  soul  as  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  an  essence  of  supernatural  origin. 

If  we  glance  back  briefly  o\-er  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole. 
we  find,  in  this  retrospective  view,  a  general  tendency  toward 
idealism. 

The  early  cosmologists  made  uo  break  with  their  mythical 
religion,  but  sought  rather  the  basis  of  matter,  the  enduring 
part  of  it;  or,  iu  other  words,  since  matter  was  considered  to 
be  animated,  they  sought  that  on  which  the  life  principle  de- 
pended. A  gradual  dualism  was  formed,  which  resulted  in 
the  idealism  of  Plato,  the  stages  of  which  may  be  traced  as 
follows:  (i)  the  teachings  of  Empedocles,  embracing  the  theory 
of  opposites;  (a)  the  form  of  Pythagoras,  believed  to  repre- 
sent dualism;  (3)  the  nous  of  Anaxagoras.  in  which  the  mind 
was  predominant  over  matter. 

Kxplanations  of  mental  phenomena  tend  to  sever  the  con- 
nection of  soul  with  the  life  function  and  a.'tsoctate  it  with 
mind.  The  development  of  ethics  has  been  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  idea.  Locahzatiou  of  a  part  of  the  soul  iu  the 
region  of  the  abdomen,  harmonizes  with  the  modern  theory  of 
the  emotions.  Greek  theorists  regarded  the  soul  as  a  sub- 
stance, many  of  ihetn  taught  that  it  was  composed  of  particles 
of  matter  of  some  kind. 

Theoi,og!Cat,  Idsas  of  the  Sotji,. 

Any  historical  study  of  the  soul  beginning  with  the  decline 
of  Greek  Philosophy,  must  recognize  the  following  principles: 
(i)  relligtous  tdea<>  of  the  soul  are  oldest,  are  found  among  alt 

J>rimttive  peoples,  have  existed  at  all  stages  of  civilization ,  and 
brm  whatever  ideas  of  the  soul  most  civilized  peoples  have  to- 
day; (2)  frnra  time  to  time  certain  philosophers  have  at- 
tempted to  define  the  soul  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship 
between  God.  the  universe  and  man;  (3)  more  recent  psy- 
chologists have  attempted  to  sute  the  relation  existing  between 
the  suul  and  the  mind.  Keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  the 
writer  has  thought  best  to  treat  the  subject  under  the  following 
headings:  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Psychological  theo- 
ries of  the  soul. 

Ths  Theolocica-L  Idea.  The  conception  of  the  soul  formed 
as  the  result  of  religions  teaching  is  more  common  than  that  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  That  is,  while  there  may  be  no 
generalized  idea  of  it  in  which  all  people  agree,  the  masses  of 
the  people,  if  they  have  any  formulated  idea  of  its  existence, 
have  probably  gotten  it  through  their  religious  teachings,  it 
being  in  definite  relattous  to  their  idea  of  God.     The  idea  in- 
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voivesa  material  substance  of  same  kind,  which,  as  such, con- 
tinues to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  individual.  In  fact,  so 
general  issucb  a  belief  among  religious  peoples  (and  little  re- 
moved from  the  primitive  idea  yel),  especially  among  Christ- 
isos.  Ihat  here  in  this  crude  yet  general  belief  a  great  soil  or 
matrix  is  formed  which  has  almost  become  inherent.  The 
theological  standpoint  is  least  removed  from  that  of  primitive 
man,  is  more  generalized  than  any  other,  and  so  naturally  falls 
first  in  the  line  of  treatment.  Hagciibach'  observes;  ' '  The  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  mode  of  its 
union  with  the  budy  seems  to  be  purely  metaphysical,  and  to 
have  DO  bearing  upon  religion.  But,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  it  is  always  of  importance  that  the  soul  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  creature  of  God.  This  doctrine  was  maintained  by 
the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostic  and  hereti- 
cal theory  of  emauatious." 

An  historical  trcatnicutof  the  subject,  from  the  monoiheistic 
point  of  view  existing  in  Christian  religious  to-day.  has  more 
meaning  if  we  take  up  the  threads  of  connection  that  lead  back 
to  Grecian  philosophy,  and  especially  those  that  lead  to  Jewish 
theology.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  these  two  lines  of 
influence  had  begun  to  mingle.  This  is  noticeable  in  the 
material  idca.s  of  the  lairr  Stoics;  ihe  dnctrines  of  this  school  is 
an  elective  one.  many  of  their  Teachers  are  essentially  Christian, 
while  they  attempt  to  cling  to  Grecian  philosophy.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  school  was  most  potent  on  the  early 
Christiaas.  The  stoics  taught  that  the  Pneuma  (irwv/w)  is  cor- 
poreal, yet  it  has  the  attributes  of  mind.  In  this  is  a  trace  of 
the  influence  of  Hebrew  doctrines.  For  the  latter  the  word 
Ruach,  corresponding  to  Pnenma  (vycv/ui)  had  a  material  mean- 
ing. I.  ^. ,  it  meant  something  that  God  breathed  into  man.  It 
was  for  them  a  semi-force,  a  vital  element  at  least,  something 
that  could  exist  apart  from  God.  Philosophers  before  the 
time  of  the  Stoics  had  regarded  the  Pnenma  (jtvo'^)  as  the  vital 
force  of  the  body,  and  in  fact  the  soul  itself;  but  the  latter 
class  looked  upon  everything  that  is  real  as  being  corporeal,  and 
the  human  soul  as  a  fragment  of  God.  The  main  channel,  so 
to  speak,  of  Grecian  philosophy  culminated  in  the  teachings  of 
Plato,  terminating  in  idealism;  this  liue  of  thought  was  further 
worked  out  in  Neo-platonism.  The  systems  of  Greek  philosophy, 
condemned  and  pointed  out  the  errors  of  the  early  Greek  re- 
ligions, but  offered  no  substitute.  The  effect  of  this  was  that 
the  later  Greeks,  without  a  satisfactory  religion,  were  ready  to 
take  over  and  work  into  their  systems  of  philosophy,  what 
seemed  best  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.     Stoic*  philosophy  rep- 
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resents  a  transition;  the  two  streams  of  influence  mingle  and 
were  brought  together  by  them. 

The  dix-lrjne  of  the  Logos  reached  its  highest  development 
with  them  prior  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  influences.  Their 
later  doctrine  is  really  a  pawjage  from  philosophy  to  religion; 
from  a  system  of  thoughl  elaborately  worked  out  to  the  bold 
dedaratiun  of  truths  borne  in  upon  the  mind,  announced  as  the 
word  of  God,  but  without  system.  The  work  of  outlining  and 
harmonizing  these  conflicting  streams  of  thought  constituted 
the  chief  debates  and  discussions  of  the  church  Fathers.  Their 
conception  of  the  soul  must  harmonize  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  the  ideas  previously  held  by  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian 
concept  in  general.  This  concept  represented  it  as  something 
similar  to  breath,  as  something  material  that  might  influence 
or  be  influenced  for  good  or  evil,  or  that  might  endure  suffering, 
or  enjoy  pleasures. 

Some  of  the  Church  fathers  accepted  the  Neo-platonic  doc- 
triues,  this  being  true  especially  of  those  located  in  Greece  and 
Egypt;  while  the  Latin  Fathers,  as  Tertultian,  Arnobius  and 
Lactantius,  rejected  philasophy  as  a  heathen  product,  which 
tntist  be  avoided.  But  the'  very  opposition  of  Christian  doc- 
trine to  early  philosophy  compelled  the  Fathers  to  study  the 
latter  to  offset  attacks  and  in  this  way  it  ciime  more  readily  to 
be  reduced  to  dogma,  to  be  formulated  and  systematized. 

Of  the  different  ideas  of  the  soul's  origin^  Alger'  mentions 
six,  four  of  which  have  been  held  at  different  periods  and  de- 
bated by  the  Church  Fathers.  The  first  he  mentions  is  that 
of  emanation.  This  theory  is  constructed  from  the  results  of 
observation  by  analogy.  It  isa  wide-spread  belief  of  the  present 
day,  being  one  of  the  teachings  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Some 
of  the  analogies  on  which  it  is  based  are:  the  annual  develop* 
meats  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  properties  of  drops  of  water  taken  from  a  fountain; 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  breaths,  and  the  soil  into  atoms; 
the  utterances  of  tone  gradually  dying  away  into  echoes;  the 
radiation  of  ligbt  from  a  central  origin,  etc.  The  second  theory 
of  the  soul's  origin  is  that  of  a  previous  existence.  This  view 
was  wide-spread  among  oriental  thinkers,  also  among  Greek 
philosophers  and  some  of  the  early  Church  fathers.  There  are 
two  forms  of  the  doctrine:  one.  that  the  soul  has  existed  be- 
low man  and  is  on  an  ascent  upward;  the  other,  that  the  for- 
mer existence  of  it  has  been  above  that  of  man  aiid  that  volun- 
tarily, or  from  some  cau.se  it  has  descended  to  the  rank  of  man. 
The  third  view  is  that  the  soul  is  created  directly  by  the  volun- 
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taxy  power  of  God.  The  ideas  of  this  theory  have  beeu  modi- 
fied at  times,  some  holding  that  all  s»uls  were  created  by  a 
divine  decree  at  the  begitiniogof  the  world,  while  later  theolo- 
gians of  the  middle  ages  claimed  that  God  breathes  a  soul  into 
each  new  being.  A  fourth  theory,  held  by  TertuUiau,  was 
that  of  Traductiou;  that  is,  that  all  human  souls  have  beeo 
brought  over  from  the  .soul  of  Adam.  The  two  views  of  the 
theory  are:  (i)  All  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul :  (2)  the  eating  of  the  forl>idden  fniit  corrupted 
all  the  vital  fluids  of  the  original  Mother  Eve.  All  these 
theories  have  their  objections.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  science,  some  of  them  seem  absurd,  yet  Ihey  served  a 
valuable  purpase  in  their  time  and  place. 

Draper'  notes  that  there  are  two  systems  of  philosophy.  One 
recognizes  a  personal  God,  who  exists  apart  and  creates  the 
immortal  souls  of  men;  the  other  recognizes  an  Impersonal  In- 
telligence— an  indeterminate  God,  from  whom  the  soul  emerges 
and  to  whom  it  again  returns.  Under  the  latter  system,  beings 
are  created  from  nothing  or  developed  through  an  evolutionary 
process. 

Philo*  the  Jew  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  whose  writings 
tended  to  unite  Judaism  and  Hcllcoism.  He  taught  that  we 
possess  life  or  soul  in  common  with  the  irrational  animals;  but 
that  the  power  of  intelligence  is  peculiar  to  mind.  Man  is  a 
dual,  soul  and  Ixxly,  and  forms  the  bordL-rland  between  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  the  earthly  and  the  di\'ine.  The 
soul  possesses  three  properties:  perception,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  receives  impressions  through  the  senses,  mental  rcp- 
icsentatious,  and  impulse.  Impressions  received  through  the 
senses  are  stamped  on  the  mind  like  a  ring  or  seal,  like  an  im- 
press made  upon  wax,  and  .so  are  capable  of  being  reproduced. 
They  arc  retained  until  oblivion,  Impulses  fall  either  under 
the  heading  of  aversion,  or  of  desire.  Man  differs  from  the 
brute  in  that  he  is  "two-natured,"  animal  and  man.  The 
animal  shares  the  vital  power  with  the  irrational  creatures; 
man  posses.se.s  the  rational  principle  in  addition  to  the  vital 
element,  and  these  constitute  the  soul.  Like  Plato  he  distin- 
^ishes  three  parts  of  the  soul,  one  part  being  rational,  a 
second,  high  spirited,  third,  he  represents  as  the  seat  of  desire. 
The  irrational  soul  is  explained  in  a  way  that  harmonizes  with 
the  view  expressed  by  Moses'  in  the  Old  Testament,  vis.  : 
"The  soul  of  all  Qeshis  blood."  Mind  is  God  to  the  irrational 
sonl.  This  rational  principle,  nous,  mind,  was  thought  to  con- 
sist of  an  "ethereal  fire  nature,"  yet  spirit  (with  which  it  was 
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sappceed  lo  he  in  connection)  was  regarded  as  incorporeal. 
Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras  and  Theopbilus  were  three  of  the 
early  Roman  Fathers  who  lived  suon  after  the  timeoE  Ptulo.  They 
recognized  in  the  teachings  of  the  Greek  philosophers  the  ac* 
tivity  of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  early  Creek  writers,  McCon- 
nell  thinks,'  bronght  to  the  new  religion  the  Platonic  idea  that 
the  individual  soul  is  indestructible,  Is,  in  fact,  an  articulate  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  mind  of  God.  Those  of  Romad 
antecedent  baviug  no  inherited  beliefs  in  a  future  life  of  any 
kind  were  better  prepared  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  Christ. 
The  interaction  of  all  these  fragments  of  earlier  philosophy 
prodncwl  a  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  mind  which  was  not 
clariGed  for  five  centuries.  For  Justin  Martyr  body  and  soul 
constitute  one  whole:  like  oxen  they  made  one  team,  being 
able  to  accomplish  alone  as  little  as  one  ox  in  plowing.  He 
expects  the  resurrection  lioth  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  A 
proof  of  this  is  the  recognized  fact  that  departed  human  souls 
are  even  now  in  a  state  of  sensation;  they  may  be  evoked  by 
Magi  and  Seers. 

Theopbilus*  expresses  himself  thus:  "  If  thou  sayest,  'show 
me  thy  God,'  I  answer,  '  show  me  thy  man,  and  I  will  sbow 
thee  ray  God. '  Sbow  me  first  whether  the  ej'es  of  the  soul  see 
and  the  ears  of  the  heart  hear;  for  as  the  eyes  of  the  body  per- 
ceive earthly  things,  light  and  darkness,  white  and  black, 
beauty  and  deformity,  etc.,  so  the  ears  of  the  heart  and  the 
eyes  of  the  suul  can  perceive  God.     God  is  seen  by  those  who 

can  see  Him  when  they  open  the  eyes  of  their  soul 

The  eyes  of  the  soul  are  darkened  by  sin,  even  by  their  sinful 
actions.  Like  a  bright  mintjr.  man  must  have  a  pure  soul. 
If  there  be  any  rust  on  the  mirror,  man  cannot  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  his  countenance  in  it;  likewise,  if  there  be  sin  in  man. 
be  cannot  see  God. ' ' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  a  tenfold  division*  of  man 
analogous  to  the  decalogue,  the  basis  of  the  division  being  the 
more  general  one  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  He  follows  the 
example  of  Plato  and  divides  the  soul   into  three  faculties. 

Writers  "f  Christian  philosophy  have  usually  indicated  certain 
well  defined  period-^  of  time  as  characteristic  of  some  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.  There  are  several  of  these  classifications. 
According  to  Hageubacb  the  5rst  period  in  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy,  extending  to  the  death  of  Origen,  is  that 
of  Apologetics;  the  second,  from  254  a.  d.  to  730,  is  the  age  of 
polemics. 

In  his  philosophical  teachiugOrigenwa.4 an  idealist  and  in  part 
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Teprwentwl  the  Platonic  idea  and  also  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
while  at  the  same  lime  he  was  conforming  to  Jewish  theology. 
He  believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  regarded  its 
incaioation  as  a  punishment  for  former  sins,  Matter,  he 
tbonght,  is  not  external;  it  is  the  root  of  evil  in  man.  The 
Bible  was  held  to  be  inspired.  By  inspiration'  he  meant  "  not 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  thoaghts.  but  an  exaltation  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  wherebj-  prophets  were  elevated  to  a 
icoowledgeoflhc  truth."  The  soul  isimoiortal.  the  resurrected 
body  perhaps  takes  the  shape  of  a  sphere.  This  latter  view 
was  also  held  by  some  of  his  followers.  As  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul  he  cited  scripture  in  the  following:  '"If 
the  soul  of  man  is  formed  only  with  the  body,  bow  could  Jacob 
supplant  bis  brother  in  the  womb,  and  Jotm  leap  in  the  womb 
at  the  salutation  of  Mary? " 

The  ideas  of  Tertullian'  were  in  many  respects  opposed  to 
those  of  Origen.  He  Ls  regarded  as  one  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phers, though  he  was  materialistic  In  bis  conception,  and  taught 
Stoic  doctrine.  He  recognized  two  parts  of  man;  soul  and 
body:  both  material,  and  both  having  the  same  form.  The 
soul,  be  thought,  is  delicate,  luminous,  and  aeriform,  in  sub- 
stance; for  if  it  were  not  material  it  could  not  be  acted  upon  by 
the  body,  nor  would  it  be  capable  of  suffering,  and  its  existence 
would  not  depend  upon  the  nourishing  of  the  latter.  The 
soul  of  the  child  comes  from  the  semen  of  the  father,  like  a 
shoot  from  the  parent-stock  of  a  plant.  Every  human  soul  is 
a  branch  of  Adam's  soul.  The  spiritual  qualities  of  the  parents 
•re  transmitted  to  the  children,  hence  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  the  children  of  Adam.  As.sociated  with  the  name  of  Ter- 
tuUian  we  have  the  doctrine  of  Traducianism,  he  being  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  this.  The  doctrine  is,  that 
souls  are  propagated  by  souls  as  bodies  are  by  bodies.  This 
was  a  prevailing  belief  until  the  time  of  Ansclm.  The  Apos- 
tolic* Constitutions  teacb  that  in  the  primal  beginning,  likewise 
afler  conception,  God  creates  the  soul  into  that  which  is  be- 
coming  man. 

The  teachings  of  Origen  and  Tertulltan  may  be  contrasted 
as  follows;  The  former  was  an  idealist  lo  the  extent  of  abstract- 
ing even.'thing  from  God  that  would  tend  to  bring  him  down 
towards  men.  God  is  animate,  but  sustains  and  fills  the 
world.  The  term  "man"  is  often  used  for  man's  spiritual 
part,  conveying  the  idea  that  man  consists  essentially  of  soul. 
The  soul  pre-exists:  death  by  stu  is  separation  from  God;  the 
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blcxscd  dwelt  in  \hc  aerial  rc^ons,  paradLse  is  8  bappy  island; 
after  death  the  soul  passes  through  successive  stages  of  happi- 
ness, arriving  at  last,  after  the  final  Judgment,  to  the  perfection 
of  ble&seduess,  the  Kingdom  of  Ueaveu.  This  represents  the 
idealism  of  the  east,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  Ter* 
tullian  nses  figures  from  the  bnman  form  to  describe  God:  eyes, 
ears,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  being  associated  by  him.  The 
soul  is  corporeal,  having  the  outlines  of  the  body, — it  does  not 
pre-extHt;  it  i.s  reflected  in  man,  and  is  immortal,  the  body  and 
soul  are  united  after  the  final  resurrection.  Tertullian,  having 
been  bom  iu  Carthage,  rcQects  more  truly  the  state  of  affairs 
as  found  in  the  West. 

The  doctrines  of  Amobius  and  Lactantius  may  be  con.sidered 
together,  since  these  two  African  Fathers  were  associated  as 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  opposed  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  the  reminiscence  of  knowledge,  and  denied  that  the  soul  is 
by  nature  immortal,  for  this  must  be  an  act  of  God's  grace; 
the  latter  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Creationism.  His  belief 
in  immortality  he  justified  on  the  grounds:  ( i )  of  the  testimony 
of  the  scriptures:  {2)  since  God  is  incorporeal,  and  can  exist 
without  a  body,  we  may  believe  as  much  for  the  soul.  The 
soul  is  bora  with  the  body,  and  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Tra- 
dncianism,  he  argued  that  intelligent  parents  sometimes  have 
stupid  children,  and  itre  versa.  The  shaping  influence  of  ideas. 
as  those  expres.scd,  is  often  found  in  the  ground  work  of  a 
larger  movement, — they  may  represent  merely  the  reflection 
of  other  forces  at  work — such  an  one  was  Neo-platonism.  This 
movement  iu  thonght  was  theculraiiiationof  Greek  philosophy, 
The  germ  deposited  by  Philo  was  developing  into  a  vital  the- 
ology and  an  endeavor  to  found  a  new  church  was  being  made. 
The  doctrines  set  forth  in  Neo-platoni.'<m  were  chiefly  ethical; 
God  was  defined  as  an  abstraction,  and  unlike  the  Christian 
movement  was  impersonally  related  to  man.  Plotinus  was 
the  chief  exponent.  His  teachings  and  the  teachings  of  Nco- 
platonlsm  in  general,  had  its  influence  on  church  doctrines,  on 
the  side  of  idealizing  thought  and  leading  toward  mysticism. 
Plotinus'  thought  the  soul  was  the  image  uhoXa  and  product  of 
the  nous,  just  as  the  nvus  is  of  the  One.  The  ^oul  is  inferior 
to  the  ntftis.  though  none  the  less  divine,  and  endowed  with 
generative  force.  Coming  forth  from  ihe  nous  (it  includes  in 
itself  the  world  of  ideas)  the  soul  extends  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  corporeal,  just  as  the  poiut  extended  Iwoomes  a  line; 
there  is.  therefore,  in  the  soul  an  idt-al.  indivisible  element, 
and  a  divisible  element  which  goes  to  produce  the  maleriHl 
world.      The  soul  is  an  immateriul  substance,   uot  a  body, 
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not  the  harmony  nor  the  cntelechy  of  the  body,  but  inseparable 
from  the  latter,  since  not  only  the  nous,  bnt  nJso  memory  and 
even  the  faculty  of  perception  and  the  psychical  force  which 
molds  the  body,  are  separable  from  the  body.  The  soul  per- 
meates the  body  as  fire  permeates  the  air. 

It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  body  is  in  the  soul  than 
that  the  soul  is  in  the  body;  there  is,  iherefure.  a  portion  of 
the  soul  in  which  there  is  no  body,  aportton  for  whose  function- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  body  is  unnecessary.  But  neither 
are  the  sensuous  faculties  lodged  in  the  body,  whether  in  its 
individual  parts  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole;  they  are  merely 
present  with  the  body,  the  soul  lending  to  each  bodily  organ 
the  force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  functions  Thus 
the  soul  is  present  not  only  in  the  individual  parts  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  whole  body,  and  present  everywhere  in  its  entity, 
not  divided  among  the  different  parts  of  the  body;  it  is  entirely 
in  the  whole  body,  and  entirely  in  every  part.  The  soul'  is 
divided,  because  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  nndi- 
vidcd,  because  it  is  entirely  in  all  parLs  and  in  every  part. 
The  soul  isprr  sr  indivisible,  being  divided  only  as  related  to 
the  bodies  into  which  it  enters  since  these  could  not  receive  it 
if  it  remained  undivided.  It  is  essentially  in  the  nous,  as  the 
tufus  is  in  the  ort^,-  but  the  soul  contains  the  body.  The  Divine 
extends  from  the  One  to  the  soul.  The  soul,  In  virtue  of  its 
mobility,  begets  the  corporeal. 

The  »oul  stands  between  the  nous  and  the  phenomenal  world; 
the  nvus  penetrates  and  illumines  it,  but  the  soul  itself  comes 
Id  contact  with  the  phenomenal  world.  Its  nature  and  deSnt- 
tion  identifies  it  with  a  world  soul,  composed  of  many  of  like 
nature.  As  pure  intelligence  it  has  neither  appetite  nor  desire; 
the  part  which  is  inferior  to  intelligeuce,  and  capable  of  having 
desire,  proceeds  from  the  intelligible  world.  The  soul,  at  first, 
shares  with  the  universal  soul  the  care  of  administering  the 
entire  world,  without  entering  it;  afterwards  wishing  to  ad- 
minister part  of  it  only,  it  separates  itself  from  the  universal 
soul  and  passes  into  a  body.  But  even  then  it  does  not  give 
itself  entirely  to  the  body,  for  a  part  of  it  remains  outside  of  the 
body:  thus  its  intelligence  remain.s  impassible. 

Plotinus  taught  the  doctrine  of  Emanation.  This  he  pre- 
sented somewhat  as  follows:  the  universal  sonl  embraces  a 
multitude  of  individual  snuls;  these  being  desirous  of  a  sepa- 
rate existeucc,  independent,  separate  themselves  from  the  soul, 
— the  great  common  principle — and  enter  a  body.  These  in- 
dividual parts  are  perfect  in  themselves.  They  finally  return, 
after  their  mission  is  fulfilled,  to  this  absolute  unity.    This 
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doctrine  Is  fouod  tn  the   Bnddhistic  teachings,   according  to 

which  the  soul  gradually  reaches  Nirvana.  Averroes  presented 
it  among  the  Saracens.  In  their  religion'  it  is  claimed  that 
the  intelligent  principle  or  soul  at  death  is  absorbed  in  the  uni- 
versal miud,  or  active  intelligence,  the  mundane  sonl, — which 
is  God.  frgo)  which  it  euiauated.  Tbe  individual,  or  passive, 
or  suhjeclive  intellect  is  an  emanation  from  the  universal,  and 
constitutes  the  soul  of  man.  In  one  sense  it  ends  with  the 
body,  in  a  higher  it  endures,  absorbed  by  the  world  soul,  io 
unity  with  it.  Vedic  theology  teaches  that  "There  is  in  truth 
but  oue  Deity,  the  supreme  spirit:  he  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  sou!  of  man."  The  Institutes  of  Menu  affirm  that  the 
soul  emanates  from  the  all-pervading  Intellect,  so  is  destined  to 
be  reabsorbed. 

Since  the  work  of  the  early  Fathers  was  largely  that  of  pre- 
seutiug  aud  defending  Christiauity.  it  dealt  more  with  the  his- 
torical past  atid  what  hud  tiecn  taught  than  with  a  strict  analysis 
of  their  own  experiences.  The  first  one  to  really  begin  an 
analysis  of  the  mind  and  the  inner  experiences,  was  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  He  was  followed  soon  after  by  Augustine,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  established  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  soul 
once  for  all.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  considered  by  some'  the 
most  important  of  the  Oriental  Church  Fathers.  He  regarded 
man  as  the  highest  unfolding  of  psychical  life,  "  the  crown  of 
creation,  its  master  and  its  king."  The  ideati2ation  of  the 
world  uf  sense  was  the  chief  feature  in  bis  aualy.sis  of  this 
psychical  life,  nature  was  transformed  into  psychical  teems, 
reality  was  recognized  in  spiritual  ideas.  The  soul  is  a  "  self- 
sufficient  substance',  which  is  always  in  motion,  and  to  which 
rest  would  be  annihilation.  It  fills  the  body  not  materially, 
but  dynamically,  as  light  penetrates  the  air.  It  is  not  properly 
speakiug  in  tbe  body,  the  body  is  iu  it.  The  power*  of  thought 
is  not  an  attribute  of  matter,  if  it  were,  matter  would  show 
itself  endowed  with  it,  combine  the  elements,  and  form  works 
of  art.  As  separable  from  matter,  the  soul  in  its  substantial 
existence  is  like  God,  resembling  him  as  a  copy  resembles  the 
original.  Since  it  is  simple  and  uucompounded,  the  soul  sur- 
vives the  dissolution  of  the  composite  body,  whose  scattered 
elements  it  continues  and  will  continue  to  accompauy,  as  if 
watching  over  its  property,  until  the  resurrection,  when  it  will 
clothe  itself  in  them  anew.  The  essence  of  the  soul  does  not 
contain  anger  and  desire;  these  belong  to  its  varying  states; 
they  are  not  originally  a  part  of  ourselves  and  we  must  get  rid 
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of  tbeni,  they  mark  us  with  the  bmtes.  Our  bodies  are  like 
the  coats  of  skins  with  which  our  first  parents  were  clothed 
after  the  fall;  they  are  transient. 

The  cousuoitualiOD  of  all  these  belief  and  doctrines  was 
reached  in  Augu&tine.  In  alt  times  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  been  led  in  their  beliefs  by  the  advance  guard, — a  power 
usnally  centered  in  one  person.  St.  Augustine  represents  the 
high  water  mark  of  his  era,  and  at  the  same  time  marks  the 
banning  of  a  new.  The  only  theologian  of  the  practical 
Roman  type  of  mind  that  had  produced  thus  far  a  philosophical 
consideration  of  his  faith.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "  No' 
single  man  has  ever  exercised  such  a  power  over  the  Christian 
Church  and  no  one  mind  ever  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Christian  thought."  If  the  doctrines  of  the  church  have  any 
influence  iu  moulding  our  theological  ideas,  then  Augustine 
has  had  a  great  influeuce.  Dogma  was  perfected  with  his  sys- 
tem. He  taught*  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  there  are  found 
in  it  only  functions,  such  as  thought,  knowing,  willing  and 
remembrance.  It  is  a  substance  or  subject  and  not  a  mere 
attribute  of  the  body.  It  Is  spiritual  because  it  is  the  subject 
of  thought,  that  is,  It  cauuot  be  au  attribute  of  that  which  does 
rot  think.  It  feels  each  affection  of  the  body  at  that  point 
where  the  affection  takes  place,  without  being  obliged  to  move 
itself  to  that  place;  it  is,  therefore,  wholly  present  within  the 
entire  body,  and  in  each  part  of  it, — while  the  corporeal  with 
each  of  its  parts  is  only  in  one  place.  A  body  has  only  figure, 
one  form;  it  cannot  become  the  figure  aud  form  of  another 
body;  the  mind  can  in  loving,  love  both  itself  and  that  which 
is  other  than  itself;  In  knowing,  know  itself  and  that  which  Is 
other  than  itself;  hence,  while  memory,  intellect  and  wilt  share 
lo  the  substantiality  of  the  mind,  they  differ  in  this  respect 
from  mere  accidents,  as  color,  or  form,  of  a  substratum. 
Understanding  can  know  itself,  memory  can  remember  that 
■we  pos-i^css  memory,  /.  e.,  the  sonl  is  conscious  of  itself  as  such 
and  each  of  its  parts.  The  union  of  soul  and  body  cannot  be 
scientifically  explained  for  mau  is,  as  it  were,  a  third  substance 
formed  out  of  two  heterogeneous  substances.  The  body  does 
not  act  on  the  soul,  it  is  the  soul  in  the  body  acting  on  itself. 
The  metaphysics  of  Augustine  is  built  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  finite  personality.  The  three  aspects  of  the  psychic 
reality  are  idea,  judgment,  and  will,  and  from  these  he  seeks 
to  gain  an  analogical  idea  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Will 
is  the  central  element  of  consciousness.     "  The  leading*  motive 
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in  this  IS  doubtless  the  man's  (Augustine)  owu  experience; 
himself  a  nature  ardent  and  strong  in  will,  as  he  examined  and 
scrutinized  his  own  personality  lie  came  upon  the  will  as  its 
inmost  core,"  The  becoming  conscious  of  an  act  of  perception 
is  an  act  of  the  will.  Physical  attention  and  likewise  activity 
of  inner  sense  have  a  dependence  on  the  will.  Wliether  we 
bring  our  states  and  actions  to  cousciousness,  the  thinking  uf 
the  intellect,  judgtug  and  reasoning, — all  these  is  determined 
by  the  will  for  it  determines  the  "  direction  and  the  eud  accord- 
ing to  which  the  data  of  outer  or  inner  experience  are  to  be 
brought  under  the  general  truths  of  rational  insight." 

The  existence'  of  the  soul  is  proved  by  thought,  conscious- 
ness and  memory.  IS  oue  is  in  doubt  as  to  his  existence,  to 
doubly  meau-s  to  thiuk,  aud  to  think  is  to  exist.  If  the  soul 
were  made  of  fire,  or  air,  or  any  other  material,  we  would 
know  it  by  an  immediate  perception,  its  substance  differs  from 
all  known  matter,  aud  matter  in  general,  for  it  contains  the 
notions  of  the  point,  the  line,  length,  breadth,  and  other  con- 
ceptions, which  are  incorporeal.  The  immortality  of  it  follows 
from  its  rational  nature.  Keason  brings  the  sonl  into  com- 
munion with  the  eternal  truth,  in  fact  the  soul  and  truth  are, 
as  it  were,  one  substance.  The  human  soul  is  passive,  recep- 
tive, and  coiiteuiptative,  death  to  it  means  its  separation  from 
truth.  The  senses  furnish  it  knowledge,  of  sensible  things, 
the  spirit  is  iustruiuental  in  giving  the  soul  knowledge  of  a 
moral  or  a  religious  character,  a  terrestrial  light  surrounds  the 
corporeal  body,  a  spiritual  light  environs  the  soul;  this  interior 
light  is  God  himself  dwelling  n-ithin  us.  The  histor)-  of  man- 
kiud  is  divided  into  six  periods  corresponding  to  the  six  days 
of  creation,  in  the  last  of  these  we  live. 

There  are  general  ideas  which  have  the  same  objective  valid- 
ity for  every  one,  and  are  not  like  the  sense  perceptions  con- 
ditioned by  subjective  conditions.  Matheinalical  truths  are  of 
this  kind,  as  2+3^=5;  the  higher  metaphysical  truth  belongs 
to  this  class,  i.  e.,  it  is  truth  in  itself^  absolute.  This  absolute 
truth  demanded  by  the  mind  is  God  himself.  Reasoning  in 
this  way  Augustine  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  The  principal  points  of  his  doctrine  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  The  soul  exists,  it  can  be  proven,  it  is  a  sub- 
stance, its  origin  is  in  God,  it  is  immortal  and  does  not  pre- 
exist; it  grows  from  two  sources,  the  external  world  aud  the 
spiritual  world;  separation  from  truth  is  sin^  its  basis  is  in  the 
wUl. 

The  activity  of  the  church  in  forming  doctriue  ceased  with 
the  creed  set  forth  by  Augtistine.     Adjustment  iuteriially  is  the 
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next  step.  How  far  the  influence  of  Angnstitie's  doctrine 
would  extend  was  not  comprehended  at  that  lime.  But  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  in  church  controversies,  reformers 
identified  themselves  iu  many  iusLauces  as  in  favorof  oroppoi^ed 
to  certain  of  Augustine's  theses.  Mcnliun  may  he  made  of 
two  or  three  of  Augustine's  contemporaries  or  successors.  They 
contribute  little,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  take  np 
the  threads  of  analysis. 

Nemesius'  discussed  the  soul  from  a  psychological  standpoint; 
it  is  an  ioimaterial  snbhtauce,  involved  in  incessant  and  »clf- 
prodoced  motion.  From  it  the  body  receives  its  motion.  It 
existed  before  it  entered  the  body.  It  is  eternal,  like  all  supra* 
sensible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are  constantly 
coming  into  existeuce,  whether  by  generation  or  by  direct 
creation.  The  opinioa  is  also  false  that  the  world  is  destined 
to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of  souls  shall  have  become 
complete.  Neraesius  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  world-.soul  and 
of  metempsychosis;  in  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the 
soul,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  foUow-s  Aristotle. 

Claudianus  Mamertus'  claimed  that  all  creatures,  aud  there- 
fore, the  soul  among  them,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  cate- 
gories; the  soul  is  a  .substance  and  has  quality;  but  it  is  not, 
like  material  substances,  subject  to  all  the  categories;  in  par- 
ticular, quantity  in  the  usual  spatial  sense  of  the  term,  cannot 
be  predicted  of  iti  it  has  magnitude,  but  only  as  regards  virtue 
and  intelligence.  The  motion  of  the  soul  takes  place  only  in 
time  and  not  like  that  of  material  objects,  in  time  and  space 
together.  The  world,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  contain  all 
species  of  existeuces,  the  immaterial,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
material.  The  former  of  these  resembles  God  by  its  non-quan- 
titative and  spaceless  character,  and  is  superior  to  material 
objects,  while,  by  its  creature-ship  and  its  subjection  to  the  cate- 
gory of  quality  and  to  motion  in  time,  it  differs  from  the  un- 
qualitativc  and  eternal  God,  and  resembles  the  material  world. 
The  soul  is  not  by,  but  environs  the  body,  which  it  holds 
together. 

Cassiodorus*  thought  that  man  alone  has  a  substantial  aud 
immortal  soul,  the  life  of  the  irrational  auimnls  has  its  seal  in 
their  blood.  The  human  soul,  in  virtue  of  its  rationality,  is 
not,  indeed,  a  part  of  God,  for  it  is  not  unchangeable,  but  it 
can  determine  itself  to  evil,  aud  at  the  same  time  is  capable, 
through  virtue,  of  making  itself  like  God;  it  is  created  to  be 
an  image  of  God.  It  i.s  spiritual  for  it  is  able  to  know  spiritual 
things.     The  soul  is  present,  in  its  entirety  in  each  of  its  parts; 

'Sicbcck  :  Gcsclilcbte  der  P»>cho logic,  p.  398-400. 
•Ucberwcg;  Hist  of  Phil,,  Vol.  I,  p.  ^54. 
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it  is  everywhere  present  in  the  body  and  not  limited  by  a  spatial 
form. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  this  early  period,  embracing  the 
time  of  all  the  church  fathers,  Spencer  notes:' 

"The  majority  of  the  early  fathers  believed  that  the  soul 
was  corporeal.  Amongst  the  pagan  writers  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive effort  to  conceive  of  the  soul  more  purely;  some  made 
it  a  vapor,  a  breath,  a  fire.  The  same  tendency  existed  among 
the  Christians;  '  still  the  idea  of  the  materiality  of  the  soul  was 
more  general  among  the  Christian  doctors  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  ceatary,  than  among  the  pagan  philosophers.'  It  was 
against  them  that  certain  Others  maintained  its  materiality,  so 
that  it  should  be  rewarded  or  punished  after  death.  In  Gaul — 
Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez,  in  the  fifth  century,  maintained  that 
God  alone  is  incorporeal,  and  that  the  hhiI  occupies  a  place,  is 
enclosed  in  a  body,  quits  the  body  at  death,  and  re-enters  it  by 
the  resurrection." 

Scholasticism  offered  little  in  advance  over  what  the  Patristic 
fathers  had  set  forth;  on  the  whole  was  rather  a  relapse  to  for- 
mer ideas.  Controversies  as  to  the  details  of  a  broader  doctrine 
often  occupied  the  best  minds.  Augustine's  analyses  and 
methods,  the  translation  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics  and  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  Greek  culture  and  philosophy,  brought  for- 
ward the  problem  of  Being,  initiated  the  controversy  over 
universals,  and  evoked  a  discussion  of  the  questions  of  nomi- 
nalism and  realism.  These  questions  pertaiuing  to  the  reality 
of  the  individual  and  the  universe,  all  had  their  influence; 
this  much  was  a  fact,  whatever  and  wherever  reality  exists, 
since  the  soul's  abode  hereafter  is  with  God,  there  must  be  a 
similarity,  in  composition  and  nature,  or  whatever  of  his  being 
exists  in  man;  that  constitutes  the  immortal  part.  Christianity 
in  the  earlier  centuries  was  allied  to  the  idealism  of  Plato;  the 
return  to  Aristotle  gave  rise,  during  the  medieval  period,  to 
the  opposed  doctrines  of  nominalism  and  realism.  This  dispute 
can  be  traced  back  to  fundamental  ideas  set  forth  by  these 
philosophers. 

Erigena,  during  the  ninth  century,  taught"  that  everything 
living  comes  from  something  that  has  previously  existed.  The 
visible  world  is  an  emanation  from  God.  The  '"soul  of  the 
world  "  of  the  Greeks  is  nature.  The  particular  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  therefore  a  part  of  the  general  existence  of  the  mun- 
dane souL  All  things  return  to  God,  the  soul  of  the  "uni- 
versal Intellect."  The  soul  returns  to  its  previous  state. 
Sometimes  the  doctrine  of  Plato  prevailed  during  the  Middle 
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Ages,  and  sometimes  that  of  Aristotle.  Bernard  of  Charlres, 
aad  William  of  Cuuchtrs  of  tbc  Iwelfth  century  were  followers 
of  Plato.  The  former'  declared  the  world  soul  to  be  an  eatel^- 
cby  which  issued  as  if  by  emanation  from  the  divine  mind. 
This  soul  has  given  shape  to  nature.  With  Albert  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aqtiinas,  Occam  and  Scotus  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  new  era  openit.  Industrial  and  internal  conditions  of  society 
were  comiug  more  into  conformity  with  peace  relations.  The 
chtircfa  was  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  society  as  a  regulative 
force  and  signs  of  the  Renaissance  were  being  nianifested. 

Albert  Magnus'''  thnnyht  "  only  that  whn-^e  existence  is  self- 
derived  has  by  its  very  nature  eternal  being;  every  creature  is 
derived  from  nothiug;  and  would  therefore  perish,  if  not  upheld 
by  the  eternal  essence  of  God.  By  virtue  of  its  community 
with  God,  every  human  soul  is  an  heir  of  immortality.  The 
active  intellect  is  a  part  of  the  soul,  for  iu  every  man  it  is  the 
form-giving  principle,  in  which  other  individuals  cannot  share. 
This  same  thinking  and  forui-giving  principle  bears  in  itst:lf 
the  forces,  which  Aristotle  calls  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  appe- 
titive, and  motive  faculties,  aud  heuce  the  latter  are,  like  the 
former,  capable  of  being  st^parated  Irom  the  body,  aud  arc  im- 
mortal." The  soul  is  the  entelechy  of  the  body,  yet  since  cer- 
tain of  its  functions  are  not  connected  with  its  organs,  it  is 
separate  at  these  points,  and  at  all  points  from  the  body.  Man, 
in  so  far  as  he  is  man,  is  intellect;  the  highest  stage  of  life  is 
attained  by  knowledge,  the  participation  in  the  divine.  "With* 
the  five  senses  and  the  srasus  communis  are  said  to  be  connected 
the  vis  imaginafiv€  and  aestimativa,  which  are  common  to 
all  animals;  further,  the  phaniasia,  which  at  least  the  higher 
animals  have;  aud  finally  the  mrmoria.'^  The/arj  raiionalis 
of  the  soul  is  unchangeable,  independent  of  matter,  receptive; 
the  intellect  is  the  part  of  virtue  of  which  man  is  immortal. 
This  system  so  elaborately  begun  by  Albert  was  completed  in 
its  different  phases  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  theological 
aspect  was  elaborately  worked  out  by  him.  Both  men  are 
followers  of  Aristotle,  the  latter,  it  will  be  noted,  sought  to 
bring  the  teachings  of  Aristotle  in  closer  rapport  with  the 
chtirch. 

For  Thomas*  the  embryo,  from  the  beginning  of  life,  possesses 
a  aoul.  but  it  is  only  a  vegetative  one.  This  soul  disappears 
to  make  room  for  another;  the  second  is  bolfa  vegetative  and 
sensitive,  this  yielding  its  place  to  a  third,  an  intellectual  .wul, 
which  includes  the  other  two.     It  is  a  form  without  matter, 

lUeberweg:  Hist,  of  Fbll..  Vol.  I,  p.  398. 
•Uebenreg:  Hisi. of  Phil.,  Vol.  I,  p.  398. 
■BrduuLuu  :  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Vol.  p.  406. 
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ttie  enlelcchy  of  the  body.  Thu  vegetable  and  sensitive  souls 
are  present  in  the  embryo  before  the  rational  sonl  appears,  this 
comes  from  without,  is  created  immediately  and  fuse^  with  the 
other  two.  All  beings  except  God  were  created  by  God;  the 
angels  were  the  first  and  the  uoblest  creatures  and,  like  the 
angels,  the  souls  of  men  are  immortal  forms.  The  rational 
soul  has  an  existence  apart  from  the  body. 

The  vegetative  and  animal  faculties  depend  only  in  their 
temporal  activity  on  bodily  organs.  The  intellect  alone  works 
without  an  organ,  because  the  form  of  the  organ  would  hinder 
the  correct  knowledge  uf  other  forms  than  himsctr.  God  and 
the  active  and  passive  human  intellects  are  related  to  each 
other  as  arc  the  sun,  its  light  and  the  eye.  The  forms,  which 
the  passive  intellect  takes  from  the  external  world  through  the 
senses,  are  rendered  really  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect — 
there  is  no  tDuate  knowledge.  The  human  soul  does  not  have 
a  pre-existencc,  but  it  does  continue  to  live  after  death;  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Immortality  belongs 
not  merely  to  the  thinking  power,  but  also  to  the  lower  powers; 
the  soul  forms  for  itself  after  death  a  new  bod)'  similar  to  its 
former  one. 

Thomas  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  aninut  sensi- 
Hva  and  anima  inlfUeeth>a  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the 
disputed  points  of  Creativisni  and  Traducianism.  He  regarded 
the  sensitiva  as  a  natural  product  while  tlie  intellectiva  is  a 
creation  of  God.  The  angels  have  the  highest  intelligences, 
the  moving  of  the  heaveuly  bodies  is  their  first  work.  The 
inietledus  possibilis  is  a  part  of  the  soul  and  is  determined  in- 
dividually— it  is  the  capacity  of  actively  seizing  the  forms — 
and  is  immortal.  The  active  understanding  as  well  as  the  /"«- 
ieUeclns  possittfis  is  a  part  of  the  soul  aud  these  two  fill  the 
whole  body;  if  it  were  not  so,  man  would  uot  be  responsible 
for  His  thoughts,  which  are  the  product  of  the  inUlUtttis  spec- 
ulalivus,  nor  for  his  acts,  which  arc  products  of  the  inUlUciits 
praelicus.  Memory  does  not  survive  dcalh.  The  soul  is  an 
iotelligeuce  having  form  (substantial),  and  as  such  may  sur- 
vive  the  body.  The  existence  of  a  soul  in  the  bodiless  form  is 
contrary  to  its  nature,  so  it  becomes  rehabilitated,  the  new 
body  is  called  st>iritual  because  it  is  subordinate  to  the  soul ; 
there  may  be  bodily  punishments  after  death. 

With  St.  Thomas  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  school, 
scholasticism,  reaches  its  highe.st  point.  Weber^  notes  that 
.scholasticism  is  first  influenced  by  Platonism  through  the 
mediation  of  St.  Augustine;  from  the  thirteenth  century  on, 
it  gradually  suffers  firom  the  influence  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
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The  latter  period  is  further  divided  into  one  in  which  Aristotle 
is  interpreted  as  a  realist,  and  later  as  a  nominalist.  With 
the  decline  of  scholasticism,  theological  di-scussiou,  ascoustitu- 
tiDg  the  whole  of  philo^phy,  became  less  aud  less,  the  dominant 
motive;  the  church  no  longer  had  a  controlling  influence. 
New  interests  and  discoveries  tended  to  dissipate  thought,  and 
oflfer  new  channels,  aside  from  the  purely  theological  view. 
These  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  church 
continued  to  grow  with  the  development  of  scientific  ideas,  aud 
on  account  o^  the  fixed  couditioa  of  affairs  resulted  finally  in 
those  disruptions  of  the  charch  which  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time  since  the  mediieval  period.  Theological  dogma  estab- 
lished by  the  early  fathers  has  changed  little  regarding  the 
ideas  of  the  soul,  aud  Si.  Thomas,  whose  doctrines  are  still 
vital  in  the  church,  agrees  very  closely  with  Aristotle.  Scho- 
lasticism practically  came  to  a  close  with  William  of  Occam; 
with  the  growth  of  science  since  that  iMiriod,  the  views  of  life 
have  constantly  enlarged  as  discovery  has  progressed.  New 
material  and  discoverj-  have  tended  to  limit  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  church  and  set  it  iu  its  proper  sphere.  The  doc- 
trine of  William  of  Occam  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  ^feeling  soul  {anima  iensitiva)  and  the  soul  as  form- 
giving  principle  {/orrna  corporis) ,  i.  e..  the  vegetable  soul  —  of 
the  body,  are  not  ideulical  with  the  thinking  miud  {anima  in- 
telitdiva).  The  sensitive  &oul  is  extended,  and  is  joined  in  a 
corporeal  manner  to  the  body,  all  parts  of  which  it  fills  (cir- 
cumscription), so  that  its  parts  dwell  in  separate  pans  of  the 
Sftme  body.  But  the  intellective  soul  is  another  substance, 
separable  from  the  body  and  joined  with  it  definitive,  so  that  it 
is  entirely  present  in  every  part.  He  argued  for  the  separate 
substantial  existence  of  the  intellect,  as  founded  on  the  antago- 
nism between  sense  aud  reason. 

A  hasty  glance  at  modern  theological  views  Trill  be  taken, 
yet  Ihcy  do  not  reveal  many  new  ideas.  The  Saracen  view  of 
the  soul,  as  expressed  by  Al-Gazzali,  is  that  "  Gud  has  created 
the  spirit  of  man  out  of  a  drop  of  his  own  light;  its  destiuy  is 
to  retnru  to  him." 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  has  arisen  from  time 
to  time.  Another  view  in  regard  to  this  is:  "As"  life  is  given 
to  the  child  in  his  mother's  womb,  so  the  angel  pours  the  soul 
into  him."  —  Friar  Bcrthold.     Sermon. 

Luther  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  creationism.  Later 
teachings  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  seventeenth  century 
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opposed  the  view.  Modern  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrine, 
*.  ^. ,  Goschel,  recognixed  spirit  and  psyche,  the  latter  being 
propagated  by  procreation,  the  former,  by  creation.  Scho- 
berlein  regarded  The  soul  as  a  natural  product,  hut  thought  that 
the  created  spirit  is  absorbed  into  tlie  soul  of  man,  the  two 
forming  a  union.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  pos»essur  of  the 
spirit. 

Iq  regard  to  animal  spirits  and  their  relation  to  the  soul: 
"These  spirits  are  either  the  son)  or  an  immediate  instrument 
of  the  sout:  this  is  certainly  true;  and  their  brightness  sur- 
passes the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  stars.  What  U 
most  wouderful  is  that  iu  godly  men  the  diviuc  Spirit  itself 
miogles  with  these  same  spirits,  and  with  His  divine  light 
makes  them  still  more  bright,  so  that  their  knowledge  of  God 
may  be  yet  more  lumiuous,  their  attachment  to  Him  more  solid, 
and  their  aspirations  toward  Him  more  ardent.  But  if  deWIs 
dwell  in  the  heart,  they  blow  upon  the  spirits,  and  bringing  the 
heart  and  brain  iuto  confusion,  interfere  with  judgment,  give 
rise  to  open  madness,  and  induce  the  heart  and  other  members 
to  commit  the  most  cruel  acts."  —  Melancthoo.* 

Relative  of  the  soul  to  God  and  its  nature:  "...  we  ire 
fashioned  iu  the  image  of  God  in  our  minds  or  souls.  .  .  . 
But  what  this  image  is  we  know  not,  excepting  that  the  soul  is 
the  substance,  upon  which  the  image  of  God  is  specially  im- 
pressed. And  as  we  have  never  seen  God  in  Himself,  in  His 
own  form,  wc  cannot  know  how  our  souls  are  like  Him  in  sub- 
stance and  nature.  And  it  comes  at  last  to  this,  that  the  work- 
ings or  powers  of  the  soul,  viz.,  will,  understanding  and  mem- 
ory, are  nothing  but  signs  of  the  essential  image,  which  we 
shall  really  see  when  we  see  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  our- 
selves in  Him."  —  Zwingli'  Von  der  Klarheit  des  Wortes 
Gottes,  I.  56. 

St.  Teresa  uses  language  signifying  some  kind  of  animate 
substance  and  as  though  it  were  apart  from  the  body:  "The 
disquiet  of  the  soul  comes  most  frequently  from  bodily  indispoa- 
tion — for  we  are  so  wretched  that  this  poor  prisoner  of  a  sonl 
shares  in  the  miseries  of  the  body.  The  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  the  alterations  of  the  humors  very  often  compel  it,  without 
any  fault  of  its  own,  not  to  be  what  it  would,  but  rather  to  suffer 
in  every  way, — same  discretion  must  be  used  in  order  to  under- 
stand whether  ill-health  be  the  occasiou  or  not.  The  poor  soul 
must  not  he  stifled."  —St.  Teresa,  Life,  XI. 

The  spirit  nature  of  man:  mau's  spirit  is  his  mind,  which 
lives  aittr  death  in  complete  human  form.     "Men  are  con- 
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stantly  surrounded  by  spirits  and  angels  of  Cod  wbo  uuder- 
siand  £vcr>'thing  spiritually,  because  they  are  spiritual.  After 
death,  too,  men  are  instructed  by  angels."  —  Swedenborg, 
IMvine  Revelation,  I,  p.  87. 

The  relation  of  body,  soul  and  spirit:  "The  'soul  is  conse- 
quently, the  sensitive  organ,  not  the  body,  and  is  therefore  the 
true  and  real  body  of  the  spirit,  and  the  body  is  only  its  out- 
ward framework,  its  shell  and  covering."  — Zschoke. 

Soul  and  body:  "Nature*  is  a  living  organism:  there  is  an 
ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  within  the  object,  reason  tn  matter. 
There  is  a  soul  in  the  world.  All  is  pervaded  by  a  law  of  polar 
forces.  ■ '  —  Schelling. 

Relation  of  God  and  man:  The  imrtances  given  below  are 
taken  from  a  number  of  more  recent  ideas,  collected  from  the 
writings  of  different  authors. 

"The  spirit  is  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  directed  up- 
ward, and  as  capable  of  living  intercour.se  with  God.  The  soul 
is  the  spiritual  nature  as  ihe  quickening  power  of  the  body,  as 
in  animals;  hence  excitable  through  the  senses,  with  faculties 
of  perceptfcn  and  feeling."  —  Aubcrlcn.  Thompson's  Diction- 
ary of  Phil.,  p.  36. 

"The  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely 
rational,  the  lofty  and  divine. ' '  —  Fleming.     Vocab.  of  Philos. , 

P-  474- 

"  Man  was  created  psychical,  but  with  tlie  destination  and 
mcaos  to  become  spiritual.  The  important  point  nf  bis  begin- 
ning lay  in  the  soul,  which  unites  his  spirit-life  and  his  corpo- 
real life,  by  mean.s  of  which,  spirit  and  body  stoixl  in  a  reciprocal 
relation,  whose  aim  was  the  glorification  of  the  body."  The 
life  of  the  spirit  was  to  make  the  soul  — and  by  some  means, 
the  body  the  reflection  of  il.self.  "The  soul,  as  Little  is  the 
doxa  ol  God,  has  an  existence  severed  from  ili:  origin,  and  stiff- 
ened into  passive,  deliberate  neutrality;  the  egress  of  the  5oul 
from  the  spirit  is  a  continual  process  engaged  in  constant 
accomplishment,  whose  progress  is  only  distinguished  from  the 
creative  commencement  by  the  fact  that,  after  man  is  once 
created,  both,  without  any  temporal  before  and  after,  have  an 
existence  alx>oluteIy  contemporary,  and  placed  under  a  similar 
law  of  development."  —  Delitzsch:  A  System  of  Biblical  Psy- 
chology, 

"Our  soul.*  properly  speaking,  is  not  ours  but  we  are  ixs. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  us  but  wc  are  a  part  of  it.     It  is  larger  than 
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we  are,  and  older  tbau  we  are. —  that  is  than  our  conscious 
self.  ...  It  is  not  aboriginal,  but  a  product,  as  il  were  the 
blossoming  of  an  individuality.  We  may  suppose  countless 
souls  which  iie\-cr  bear  this  product,  which  never  blossom  into 
self.  And  the  soul  which  does  so  blowout  exists  before  the 
blossom  unfolds.*'  Whether  a  new  soul  is  furnished  to  each 
new  body,  or  whether  the  body  is  given  to  a  pre  existing  soul 
—  psychology  .seems  to  favor  the  latter.  "  What  we  call  '  I ' 
is  not  the  origiii,  but  a  product  of  the  soul,  a  phase  or  mode  of 
its  present  life.  The  .soul  was  prior  to  its  consctou.s  .self;  it  is 
the  root  or  seed  from  which  the  conscious  self  has  grown." — 
Hedge.  The  spirit'  is  the  higher  side  of  our  incorporeal  nature — 
the  mind,  as  it  is  termed  in  scripture,  when  contemplated  under 
its  inteltectual  aspects,  —  the  inner  man,  as  it  is  also  denoted, 
when  viewed  in  its  purely  theological  relations,  in  a  word,  the 
moving,  ruling  and  animating  principle  of  our  natures.  It  is 
also  the  medium  of  our  communication  with,  and  the  very  tem- 
ple of,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  spirit  may  be  regarded  more 
as  the  realm  of  intellectual  forces.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  the  lower 
•dde  of  our  incorporeal  nature,  and  the  subject  of  the  spirit's 
sway.  It  may  be  regarded  more  as  the  region  of  the  feelings, 
affections,  and  impulses,  of  all  that  peculiarly  individualizes 
and  personifies.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  scripture  often 
represents  the  soul  to  us  as  almost  necessarily  involving  and 
including  the  spirit.  Thus  the  scripture  never  speaks  of  the 
salvation  of  the  spirit,  hut  the  salvation  of  thesonl."— Ellicott. 

"It  is  'this  trial  of  the  soul  which  shows  that  one  is  never 
alone  in  the  universe.  It  is  the  supreme  evidence  that  there  is 
a  God,  the  one  unquestionable  assurance  that  God  means  some- 
thing  in  all  that  we  endure  and  suffer." 

"If  we  are  all  ultimate  manifestations  of  one  Infinite  Life, 
Ihen  in  deepest  truth,  there  is  but  one  soul.  ...  Il  is  the 
consecrated  person  who  has  the  greatest  evidence  that  there  is 
a  soul  .  .  .  because  he  can  thus  transcend  the  limitations  alike 
of  feeling  and  thought,  of  time  and  space,  is  the  ultimate  rea- 
son for  saying  that  man  has,  yes,  that  man  is,  a  soul."  — 
Dresser. 

"  I  see  'no  scienti6c  reason  for  doubting  that  disembodied 
spirits  aflect  man  both  for  good  and  for  evil  as  men  affect  one 
another." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

* ' '  The  individual  existence  of  man  begins  on  the  sense  plane 
of  the  physical  world,  but  rises  through  successive  gradations 


*  Destiay  of  the  Creature,  pp.  I3i>-a4. 
'In  Search  of  a  Soul,  pp.  76-87. 

*  Uiiolcii  by  Ilcui&trcct:  The  Subatauce  of  the  Soul,  pp.  180-84. 
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of  ethereal  and  celestial  spheres,  corresponding  with  his  ever- 
unfolding  deific  life  and  powers,  to  a  destiny  of  unspeakable 
grandeur  and  glory.  Within  and  above  every  physical  planet 
is  a  corresponding  ethcresi  organism,  or  soul-body,  of  which 
the  physical  is  but  the  external  counterpart  and  materialized 
expression.  From  this  ethcreahzed  or  soul-planet,  which  is  the 
immediate  home  of  our  arisen  humanity,  there  rises  or  deepens 
ia  infinite  gradations,  spheres  within  and  above  spheres,  to 
celestial  heights  of  spiritualized  existence  utterly  inconceivable 
to  the  sense  of  man.  Kmbo'limcnt,  accordingly,  is  two-fold.  — 
the  physical  being  but  the  terajrorar^'  husk,  so  to  speafc,  in  and 
by  which  the  real  and  permanent  ethereal  organism  is  individu- 
alized and  perfected,  somewhat  as  the  fitll  corn  in  the  ear  is 
reached  by  means  of  its  husk,  fbr  which  there  is  no  further  use. 
By  means  of  the  indestructible  ethereal  body  and  the  corre- 
sponding ethereal  spheres  of  environment  with  the  social  life 
and  relations  in  the  spheres,  the  individual  and  personal  life  is 
preserved  forever." — Trine, 

The  ideas  of  soul,  expressed  in  the  teaching:s  of  Christian 
Science,'  are  to  the  effbct  that  Mind,  Soul.  Spirit  and  God  are 
alike  in  substance.  "Soul  or  Mind  is  not  seen  by  a  corporeal 
sense,  hecau.sc  It  is  spirit,  which  phy.sical  sight  cannot  discern. 
There  is  neither  growth,  maturity,  nor  decay  in  Soul.  These 
errors  are  the  mutations  of  sense,  the  varj'ing  clouds  of  mortal 
belief,  which  hide  the  Truth  of  Being." 

'"Science  reveals  Soul  as  God,  untouched  by  sin  and  death, 
as  the  central  Life  and  Intelligence,  around  which  circle  har- 
moniously all  things  in  the  systems  of  Mind." 

"Spirit  is  the  only  Substance,  the  invisible  and  indivisible 
God.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  Spirit,  because  there  can  be  but 
one  Infinite,  and  therefore  hut  one  Gnd." 

"Soul  and  Spirit  are  one.  God  is  Soul.  Therefore  there 
can  be  but  one  Soul.  Sou)  is  not  corporeal;  neither  does  it  be- 
long to  a  limited  mind  or  a  limited  body." 

"  The  term  souls,  or  spirits,  is  as  improper  as  the  term  gods. 
Soul,  or  Spirit,  signifies  Deity,  and  nothing  else." 

"The  immortality  of  Soul  makes  man  immortal.  If  God, 
who  is  the  Soul  of  man,  were  parted  from  His  reflection,  man, 
during  that  moment,  etc.  .  .  .  Science  reveals  Spirit,  S'uil, 
as  not  in  tke  body,  and  God  as  not  in  man,  but  as  reflected  by 
man." 

"  Hnman  thought  has  adulterated  the  meaning  of  the  word 
soul.  .  .  .  The  proper  use  of  the  word  soul  can  always  he 
gained  by  substituting  the  word  God,  where  the  dei6c  meaning 
is  required.      In  other  cases,  use  the  word  sense  aud  you  have 
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the  Scientific  signification.  As  used  in  Christian  Science,  Sottl 
is  properly  tUe  syuoaym  of  God.  or  Spirit;  but  out  of  Science 
soul  is  identical  with  sense." — Eddy. 

"  I  gather  this —  that  the  spiritual  body  is  real,  is  tangible, 
is  vwible,  is  human,  —  but  that  wc  shall  be  changed."  —  Eliz. 
Stuart  Phelps:  Gates  Ajar. 

"The  spirit  of  the  departed  dead.  I  am  convinced,  have  a 
certain  iufluence  over  our  minds  " — Bi.shop  Bowman. 

"  Radiant  forces  pas-H  from  Uft  continiially,  as  truly  as  light 
proceeds  from  the  stars.  A  speaker  reoches  his  audience  by 
invisibk-  ways  that  pcnttratc  to  the  inierior  sense."  — Denton. 

"  The  mind  is  a  spiritual  substance,  and  there  goe.s  from  it  a 
sphere  Ifaat  sorrounds  it,  and  it  is  a  radiant  force  like  light  or 
heat."  —  Evans. 

The  ideas  presented  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  are  sdt 
explanatory. 

The  opinions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  expressed,  of 
thirt>--eight  persons  have  been  briefly  presented.  These  give 
us,  to  some  extent,  a  chromilogical  view  of  various  notions 
of  the  soul  that  have  been  held  at  different  times  by  persons 
identified  -with  ll-.e  church,  or  those  presenting  the  !nibject  from 
a  theological  9tandf><iint.  The  rules  and  laws  of  the  church,  as 
guides  to  certain  beliefs  or  as  forces  compelling  certain  beliefs, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  respect  we  have  a  standard 
set  up,  —  in  one  sense  a  school  for  education  along  certain  lines, 
for  those  who  are  to  become  its  members.  The  standards  have 
changed  from  lime  to  time,  and  have  been  revised  by  various 
church  councils.  Certain  doctrines  have  been  condemned  at 
times;  for  instance,  the  Platonic  idea  of  pre-existcnce  was  car- 
ried along  through  Neo-platonism,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Origt-n,  among  others,  had  taught 
it,  but  at  the  second  council  at  Constantinople  (553)  Origen's 
teachings  were  condemned  because  they  were  thought  to  be  too 
free  and  unsystematized,  and  with  them  the  doctrine  of  pre* 
exigence.  This  blow  of  the  church  was  also  aimed  at  Nco- 
platonistu.  The  much  disputed  point  of  trans- substantiation, 
which  was  sati.slactorily  settled  at  the  Synod  of  Vienna,  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  volatilizing  thought,  /.  e.,  the  bread  and 
wine  symbolized  Christ's  body;  finally  they  came  to  represent 
life  iu  Him. 

Another  factor '  that  has  been  potent  in  forming  the  idea  of 
the  soul  is  that  of  angels.  Ideas  suggested  by  their  pictures 
and  descriptions  have  had  great  influence  in  shaping  ideas  io 
regard  to  the  soul.  Justin  Martyr  regarded  angels  as  personal 
beings  who  possess  a  permanent  existence.     He  thought  their 
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bodies  are  analogous  to  those  nf  men,  and  their  food  manna. 

Tatiau  thought  their  bodies  ethereal  and  claimed  that  they 
could  be  perceived  only  by  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God 
dwells  and  not  by  the  natural  or  psychical  man.  Clement,  in 
describing  them,  observed  that  they  have  neither  ears,  nor 
Coogoes,  nor  lips,  nor  entrails,  nor  organs  of  respiration,  etc 
Origen  assigned  to  each  a  sphere  of  work. 

In  the  Middle  Ages'  the  science  of  spirits  (souls)  was  called 
Pneumatology.  It  comprised  the  study  of  God,  angels  and 
man,  the  psychology  of  angels  holding  a  place  side  by  side 
with  that  of  man. 

During  the  later  scholastic  period  "  angels  are  distinguished 
from  the  souls  of  men  as  follows:  (t)  Physically,  they  have  no 
actual  need  of  a  body.  (2)  Logically,  they  do  not  obtain 
knowledge  by  inferences.  (3)  Metaphysically,  they  do  not 
think  by  means  of  images,  but  by  immediate  intuition. 
(4)  Theologically,   they  do  not  become  better  or  worse. 

The  nature  of  angels  afforded  much  ground  for  debate.  The 
ideas  still  prevalent  ace  potent  factors  in  moulding  the  lives  of 
young  people. 

Much  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  soul  during  the  past, 
as  gathered  from  this  study,  has  been  without  fact  as  a  basis. 
A  larger  entity,  nous,  world-sotil,  spiritual  existence,  etc.,  is  be- 
lieved iu;  this,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  resides  apart,  has  a 
persona]  relation  to  man,  has  furnished  him  a  soul,  presides  over 
him  in  a  personal  manner.  At  death,  if  the  soul  Ls  still  in  har- 
mony with  its  creator,  without  sin,  it  returns  thither.  Early 
Christians  thought  thatwith  the  advent  of  Christ  something  had 
been  done  for  them,  that  some  objective  help  had  been  extended 
to  them.  This  view  still  holds  with  some.  The  doctrine  of 
immanence  as  a  result  of  pantheism  has  tended  to  modify  this 
view.  In  this  Spinoza  has  been  influential.  Later  thought, 
in  many  instances,  recogni7-es  the  existence  of  a  nniversal  per- 
vading spirit;  soul  is  related  to  this  from  above;  from  below  it 
has  its  corporeal  relatioas  with  its  fellow  creatures.  Most  of 
the  views  presented  belong  to  those  who  have  been  leaders  at 
some  time  and  do  not  represent  the  laity.  Modern  thought 
tends  toward  an  ethical  interpretation  of  the  soul,  this,  perhaps, 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  immaterial  objectification  that 
can  be  made. 

The  Sotii,  with  Rekkrenck  to  Systems  of  PHrtosoPHY. 
Strictly  speaking  there  may  be  no  purely  philosophical  con- 
ception of  the  soul  apart  from  theology,  or  iJrom  psychological 
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analysis.  Tbis  separation  is  merely  arbitrary.  Yet  there  is 
almost  as  much  basis  for  it  as  there  is  for  a  line  of  distinction 
marking  off  theology,  philosophy  and  psychology  as  independ- 
ent departments  of  knowledge,  none  of  which  are  sharply  de- 
fined. The  justification  for  such  a  study  is  as  follows:  first  we 
have  the  idea  of  the  soul  a.s  it  is  related  to  a  personal  God,  this 
being  the  view  held  by  the  church.  Besides  this  we  have  vari- 
ous discussions  of  an  entified  soul  in  different  relations  to  an 
absolute  being.  — this  may  be  a  pantheistic  view,  or  represent 
the  soul's  relation  to  a  world  soul,  or  a  spiritnal  world,  or  some 
form  of  the  Absolute.  Then  we  have  the  idea  of  the  soul  as 
derived  from  a  study  of  mental  phenomena,  — rather  from  em- 
pirical data;  this  falling  under  the  head  of  psycholog>'.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  Era  was  under  the  domination  of 
the  church.  "Unity,  servitude,  freedom, — these  are  the 
three  stages  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  relation  to 
ecclesiasticjil  theology."  says  Ueberweg.'  "  The  first  move- 
ment in  this  direction  consisted  in  a  mere  ei|change  of  authori- 
ties, or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  systems  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to 
new  and  changed  conditions,  as  the  scholastics  had  effected  in 
the  system  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era  of  independent 
investigation  iu  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally.  aUo,  in  the 
realm  of  mind.  .  .  .  The  second  epoch  of  Kmpiricif^m  and 
dogmaiism  was  characterized  by  methodical  investigations  and 
comprehensive  systems,  which  are  based  on  the  confident  belief 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  reality  was  inde- 
pendently attainable  by  means  of  experience  or  thought  alone. 
Skepticism  prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  iu  the  his- 
tory of  modem  philosophy,  which  was  founded  by  criticism." 
Independent  thought,  free  from  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
schools  of  scholasticism.  —  "  two  prisons  of  'knowledge,"  be- 
gan to  find  expression  during  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
this  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  the  awakening  took 
place,  followed  by  the  Reformation.  The  various  causes  that 
gave  rise  to  those  changes  cannot  be  noted  here,  they  were 
ftindamental,  the  growth  was  natural.  The  church  gradually 
lost  its  influence  along  several  lines:  it  could  no  longer  say 
what  a  man  should  think,  nor  was  it  able  to  suppress  the  ex- 
pressiun  of  thought;  it  had  no  control  over  the  discoveries  and 
ioventiODS  of  the  times,  it  could  not  keep  pace  with  them  nor 
incor[x»rate  them  imo  its  system.  With  such  an  outline  as  is 
here  presented  our  philosophical  consideration  of  the  soul  will 
begin  with  the  period  of  freedom  of  thought.     Since  during 


>  A  History  of  Philos.,  Vol.  11,  p.  ». 
•Fhclier:  A  Historj  of  Mod.  Phil.,  p.  80. 


this  period  we  hare  also  the  beginnings  in  a  generalized  way 
of  modern  psychologj-,  though  it  is  subordinate  to  philosophy, 
the  problem  becom«ii  more  complicated.  The  ceutral  point  ia 
the'  study  of  both  was  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

Free  pbitosopbical  expression  began  with  no  one  man  in  par- 
ticolar,  but  is  the  result  of  the  utterances  of  many  teachers  and 
writers.  These  philosophical  expressions  mark  the  beginning 
of  modem  philosophy.  Different  writers  have  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent men  the  beginning  of  this  epoch.  Lewes  begins  with 
fiacon  antl  Descartes,  Falckenberg  with  Descartes,  etc.  Bacon 
was  a  philosopher  and  scientist  combined.  He  excluded  theol- 
ogy from  hLs  scheme;  —  he  says,  "  If  I  'proceed  to  treat  of  it,  I 
shall  step  out  ol  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the 
ship  of  the  church:  which  is  only  able  by  the  Divine  Compass 
to  rightly  direct  its  course. " ' 

The  sensible  soul  of  man  is  material  like  that  of  animals.  It 
consists  of  a  fine  fiery  air  which  streams  from  the  brain  through 
the  nerves  and  is  tiourished  by  the  blood.  Sensibility  of  im- 
pressions is  characteristic  of  everything.  The  sensible  soul  is 
material,  the  spiritual  soul  is  implanted  by  God;  only  religiou 
can  give  instruction  pertaining  to  the  soul. 

As  is  God  so  also  is  the  spirit,  which  God  has  breathed  into 
man,  scienti6calty  incognizable;  only  the  physical  soul,  which 
is  a  thin,  warm,  material  substance,  is  an  object  of  scieuttfic 
knowledge. 

Bruno  waus  the  first  metaphysician  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
accept  the  heliocentric  system.  For  him  *  the  elementary  parts 
of  all  that  exist  arc  the  minima  or  monads,  which  are  spherical 
points  both  psychical  and  material.  The  soul  is  a  monad.  It 
w  never  entirely  without  a  body.  God  is  the  supreme  monad. 
He  is  the  minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and 
the  maximum  since  all  things  are  in  Him.  He  is  present  in 
things  in  like  manner  as  being  is  present,  or  beauty  in  beautiful 
objects.  God  is  the  original  and  immanent  cati.se  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  stars  are  moved  by  the  souls  immanent  in  them. 
Matter  and  form  are  identical;  matter  contains  in  herself  the 
forms  of  things.  The  beginnings  of  scieuce  greatly  intlucuced 
the  philosophical  systems  during  this  early  period. 

The  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  natural  forces  and  their 
application  led  to  extreme  materialistic  \*iews.  Cause  and 
eScct  was  sought  for,  mechanics  used;  as  a  result  we  have 
Hobbes's  application  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  mental  phe- 
nomena, and  the  mechanical  theory  of  Descartes. 

For  Campanclla  the  inner  sense  is  a  proof  that  sensation  is 

'BowDc:  Ueupbvaics.  p.  999>joo. 
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tnw.  f.  tf.,tliat  the  object  really  cxi!>t»  outside  of  liic  iiidividDal. 
Sense- perception  derives  iis  character  of  certitude  from  reason 
and  reason  iransforms  it  into  knowledge.  The  inner  .sense  re- 
veals to  me  my  existence  immediately  as  a  being  that  exists, 
acts,  knows,  and  wills.  To  exist  means  to  proceed  from  a 
principle  and  to  return  to  it.  Power,  wisdom  and  love  are  the 
'  primalities '  of  relative  being,  the  sum  of  these  is  God.  By 
mingling  non-being  in  increasing  measure  with  His  pure  being, 
the  Deity  produced  in  sncccssiou  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immor- 
tal souls  of  men,  space  and  the  world  of  perishable  things.  All 
these  existences  have  souls;  nothing  exist^s  without  sensation. 
When  plants  wilt  they  gritve,  after  a  refreshing  rain  they  ex- 
perience pleasure.  Sympathy  and  antipathy  account  for  the 
free  movements  of  all  natural  objects.  "  The  soul  is  corporeal;* 
it  is  the  warm,  mobile,  nervous  spirit.  Things  work  upon  this 
spirit,  thereby  assimilating  it  to  themselves."  The  change 
that  this  produces  remains  in  the  spirit  like  a  scar.  It  strives 
after  its  ]>rinctp]e,  not  like  most  things  after  finite  principles, 
but  in6nile.  It  attains  immortality  by  virtue  of  its  striving. 
As  a  philosopher  Descartes  with  his  "  thought  "  as  the  cs.sencc 
of  the  mind  or  soul,  later  followed  by  Spinoza  with  the  belief 
that  the  soul  is  the  "  idea  "  of  the  body,  these  in  their  wider 
sense  no  doubt  are  philosophical  doctrines;  but  as  analytical 
studies  of  soul  they  are  considered  under  the  section  on  psy- 
chology. 

Gassendi  revived  the  atomistic  conception  of  the  nniverse. 
The  universe  is  a  co-ordinate  whole,  the  elements  of  which  are 
atoms.  These  are  detenni nations  of  an  indestructible  prin- 
ciple, which  is  matter.  The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
things  isonly  the  reunion  and  separalion  of  atoms.  Hethought 
that  atoms"  possess  feeling,  they  are  created  by  God.  An  all- 
pervading  world-soul  is  thus  assumed.  He  attempted  to  unite 
spiritualistic  ideas  with  atomistic  and  mechanic  doctrines.  The 
soul  moves  the  body  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  itself  material.  There 
13  a  natural  soul,  vegetative- sensitiven  (Ivebens  princip)  and  a 
rational,  immaterial,  immortal  soul.  These  are  connected. 
There  are  no  innate  ideas;  all  knowledge  begins  with  the 
senses,  they  yield  us  immediate  cognition  of  things;  phantasy 
reproduces  our  ideas  and  understanding  compares  them. 
"  Phanlasia  "  is  the  counterpart  of  sense,  it  has  to  do  with 
material  images,  it  is  material,  and  ihc  same  in  l>oth  men  and 
brutes.  The  intellect  is  immaterial  and  immortal;  it  attains 
notions  and  troths  of  which  no  efibrt  of  sensation  or  imagina- 

•  Piinger:  A  Hi«t.  o(  the  Christ.     Phil,  of  Relig..  p.  loa. 
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tion  can  give  us  the  slightest  apprehension:  as  the  aotioa  of 
God,  for  example.  The  final  end  of  life  is  happiness,  harmony 
of  soul  and  body. 

I^ibnitz  is  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  philosophers  be- 
longing to  this  early  period.  Descartes  recognized  noexteDSioa 
in  the  soul,  this  \f-as  directly  contradicted  by  I^ibnitz's  theory 
of  monads.  Onr  inner  experience  *  reveals  to  us  an  active  real 
force,  which  i»  the  only  force  we  know;  this  is  our  soul. 
Metaphysical  atoms  must  l>e  conceived  of  after  the  image  of 
our  sonl.  Everything  in  the  world  is  force,  soul,  life,  thought, 
desire;  we  sec  only  the  outside  of  Being,  Being  is  that  which 
itself  sees.  Perception  explains  the  unity,  likewise  the  diver< 
stty  of  the  monadti.  The  monad  is  a  created  thing  and  subject 
to  change,  its  nature  is  perception.  The  effort  made  by  a 
monad  to  pas.*;  from  one  internal  state  to  another  is  appetition. 
The  primitive  monad  is  God;  those  which  are  thinking  beings, 
like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  they 
are  also  conscious  of  themselves  and  of  God.  The  souls  of  ani* 
mals  have  sensation  and  memory. 

"The  merely  living  thing  is  the  monad  loined  to  an  appro- 
priate body.  Its  perception  is  uncon.scious  and  both  perish  to- 
gether. Omne  corpus  mens  est  momentanea.  The  second  degree 
is  that  of  the  monad  endowed  with  more  distinct  perception, 
t.  e.,  with  feeling;  such  a  monad  may  be  called  a  soul;  when 
united  to  its  proper  body  it  is  an  animal.  The  third  degree  is 
that  of  the  soul  endow«l  with  reason  and  reflection,  or  minds 
(spirits).  The  spirits  are  characterized  by  knowledge,  properly 
so-called,  by  »df- knowledge,  by  the  possicssioa  of  universal 
truths,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge." All  the  monads  of  the  human  Ixxly  are  iiidtpendent, 
yet  they  harmonize  with  the  monad  soul.  That  which  appears 
to  us  as  a  body  is  in  reality  an  aggregation  of  many  monads. 
Everything  in  nature  is  organized.  There  are  no  bodies  with- 
out souls,  also  no  .souls  without  bodies.  Plants  and  minerals 
are,  as  it  were,  sleeping  monads  with  unconscious  ideas. 
Every  organism  is  a  complex  of  them.  In  plants  ideas  arc 
formative  vital  forces.  The  greater  distinctness  of  it3  Ideas 
distinguish  the  dominant  monad,  it  is  more  active  and  more 
perfect,  it  reiiects  clearly  while  the  body  monads  reflect  but 
obscurely.  The  monads  of  the  body  are  the  first  and  direct 
object  of  the  soul.  The  soul  and  the  body  of  man  agree,  like 
two  clocks  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the 
same  rate.  When  so\il  and  body  were  first  created,  independ- 
ent harmonious  law  was  established.  The  soul  following  the 
law  of  assodatioa  of  ideas  may  have  a  painful  sensation  at  the 
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same  time  that  the  body  receives  a  wound.      A  desire  arises  in 
the  soul  and  by  the  law  of  mechanics  at  the  same  instant  the 

arm  is  extended. 

"The  mare  we  think  of  it."  says  Bowen.  "the  more  that 
dcctriue  of  Leibiiitz,'  which  appea^t^  so  wild  aad  fauciful  at 
first,  that  every  monad  has  in  it  from  its  first  creation  an  infi- 
nite number  of  confused  unconscious  perceptions;  and  that 
these,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  being,  are  slowly  evolved 
from  each  other  in  regular  order,  and  so  rise  iuto  conscious- 
ncss,  no't  through  any  contact  or  impulse  from  things  without, 
though  such  contact  or  impulse  furnishes  the  octasion  on  which 
they  rise,  hut  only  through  the  monad's  or  soul's  own  internal 
law  of  development  —  the  more,  I  say,  this  doctrine  appears 
plausible  and  credible." 

Voltaire  presents  quite  a  different  view.  The  optimism  of 
I^ibnitz  finds  no  place  for  him.'  From  the  facts  of  astronomy 
be  came  to  the  couclusiou  that  the  teachings  of  the  church  were 
nntruc.  He  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  French  enligblenment ;  he  emphasizes  more  strongly  than 
T,oclcc  the  possibility  of  the  supposition  that  matter  may  think; 
and  wilt  not  believe  that  there  dwells  within  the  brain  an  un- 
extended  .substance,  like  a  little  God.  He  is  inclined  to  regard 
the  substantial  soul  as  au  "  abstraction  rMlisSe."  like  the  an- 
cient goddess  Memoria.  or  such  as  a  personification  of  the 
blood-iorming  force  wonid  be.  All  our  ideas  arise  from  the 
senses.  ' '  No  one, ' '  says  Voltaire,  ' '  will  ever  make  me  believe 
that  I  am  always  thinking,  and  I  am  uo  more  disposed  than 
Locke  to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I  was 
a  very  learued  soul,  knowing  then  a  thousand  things  which  I 
forgot  at  my  birth,"  He  admits  that  certain  ideas  —  moral, 
especially,  although  not  necessarily  innate,  arise  perforce  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature.  He  believes  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  demoustrable.  The  Deity  and  immortality  are 
postulates  of  the  moral  feeling. 

Voltaire,  for  example,  expresses  nothing  positive.  He  is 
rather  a  representative  of  a  renctionar)-  movement  of  thought 
against  church  doctrine.  The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  has  been 
a  burning  qnestion  at  times.  The  Innate  Idea  seems  to  carry 
with  it  something  of  the  pre-existent.  in  fact  it  has  been  held 
in  the  past  as  a  necessary  support  to  religious  teachings.  Be- 
ginning with  Plato,  the  theory  did  not  meet  with  great  opposi- 
tion until  the  time  of  Ivocke. 

The  three  ideas  of  innateness'  are,  (i)  the  idea  is  given  ns 
at  oui  first  creation,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  other  faculties; 

'Moilern  Philosophy,  u.  45. 

•UcbcTweR:  Hist,  of  I-liil.,  Vol.  II.  p.  124. 
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(3)  it  is  given  us  as  a  form,  either  of  thongbt  gencralljr  or  of 
some  particniar  species  of  thought,  and  is  embodied  in  onr 
mentAl  powers;  (3)  the  idea  is  intcrwoi'cn  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  some  nietita]  power.  The  first  view  is  that  regarded 
by  the  church.  Whether  man  came  into  existence  with  a  trace 
from  the  past,  or  with  a  saul  partly  preformed,  was  a  vital 
question,  and  since  the  time"  uf  Locke  wi-  find  first  one  vitw 
predominant  and  then  the  other  advocated,  according  as  some 
one  school  or  another  came  into  prominence.  In  recent  times 
the  question  is  wrapped  up  iu  that  of  heredity. 

Berkeley  recognized  only  spirits  and  their  functions;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  material  world  is  not  only  nn demonstrable,  bnt 
false.  Abstract  matter  is  a  phrase  without  meaning;  individ- 
ual things  are  collections  of  ideas  in  us;  if  we  take  away  all 
sense-qualities  from  a  thing  nothing  remains.  Ideas  are  the 
only  objects  of  knowledge,  nothing  exists  except  minds  and 
their  ideas.  His  theory  of  mind  is  that  ideas  are  of  three 
sooroes.' 

1.     "Ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses. 

3.  "  Ideas  arrived  at  by  attending  lo  the  passions  and  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  as  pleasure,  pain,  etc. 

3.  "  Ideas  formed  by  memory  or  imagination  reviving  and 
combining  the  two  other  classes.''  Besides  these  three  kinds 
of  idea^  there  is  something  that  knows  or  perceives  them  and 
exercises  the  functions  of  willing,  imagining,  remembering. 
"  This  is  mind,  spirit,  soul,  myself,  but  it  is  something  ditTereut 
from  the  ideas  that  constitute  knowledge.  All  things  that 
compose  the  frame  of  the  world  —  subsist  either  in  the  mind  of 
created  spirits  or  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit.  There  is 
00  other  substance  but  spirit. 

"Sense'  and  experience  acquaint  ns  with  the  course  and 
analc^y  of  appearances  or  natural  effects.  Thought,  reason, 
intellect,  introduce  us  into  the  knowledge  of  their  causes." 
Sense  implies  an  impression  frnm  some  other  being,  and  de- 
notes a  dependence  in  the  soul  which  hath  it.  Sense  is  a  pas- 
sion; and  passions  imply  imperfection.  God  knowetli  all 
things  as  pure  mind  or  intellect;  but  nothing  of  sense,  uor  iu, 
nor  through  a  sensory.  As  men  rise  from  the  life  of  sense 
toward  the  reason  that  is  found  10  shine  in  and  through  sense, 
they  approach  that  union  with  Cod  —  the  chief  end  of  man, 
Each  lower  feculty  in  us  is  a  step  that  leads  to  one  above  it,  — 
the  uppermost  brings  us  to  God,  who  is  Reason.  Ideas  are  u^^t 
innate  but  the  rational  constitution  of  things  is  innate  io  that 
intellect  which  we  share  with  God.     The  existence  of  matter  is 
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not  directly  known,  the  existence  of  sfnrit  is  knonm  directly. 
This  is  the  only  existence.  The  natural  or  created  ideas  which 
God  impresses  on  tts  are  copies  of  the  eternal  ideas  which 
be  himself  perceives  ibrousrh  bis  creative  reason.  Thus,  fol- 
lowing Berkeley's  views,  we  do  uot  arrive  at  any  definitioD  of 
soul,  but  miud  or  spirit  is  the  only  real  existence.  God  exists 
as  a  spirit,  and  man's  nature  partakes  of  this  spirit  life. 

Reid,  the  foduder  of  the  Scottish  school,  propounded  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  in  which  appeal  was  made  to  common  sense 
—  this  iu  order  to  avoid  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 

"  I  take '  it  for  Ki'&nted  that  all  the  thoughts  that  I  am  con- 
scious  of  or  remember,  are  the  thoughts  of  oue  and  the  same 
thinking  principle,  which  I  call  myself  ox  my  mind.'''  "  Every 
action  or  operation  therefore  supposes  an  agent;  every  quality 
supposes  a  subject.  .  .  .  We  do  not  give  the  name  of  mind  to 
thought,  reason,  or  desire,  but  to  that  being  which  thinks, 
which  reasons,  which  desires."  "My  personal  identity  im- 
plies the  continued  existence  of  that  indivisible  thing  which  I 
call  myself.  To  what  purpose  is  it  for  philo.sophy  to  dedde 
against  common  sense.  The  belief  in  a  material  world  is  older 
and  of  more  authority  than  the  principles  of  authority."  To 
judge  of  first  principles  retiiiircs 'no  more  than  a  sound  mind 
free  from  prejudice,  and  a  distinct  conception  of  the  qne.stion. 
Those  things  really  persist  that  we  distinctly  perceive  by  our 
senses,  and  are  what  we  perceive  tbem  to  be.  The  qualities 
that  are  perceived  by  the  seasies  must  have  a  subject  [i.  e..  the 
body),  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious  of  must  have  a  subject 
(i.  e.,  the  mind).  The  distinction  between  sensible  qualities 
and  the  substance  to  which  they  belong  is  found  in  the  stnic- 
ttire  of  all  languages.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  that  there 
should  be  extension  without  anything  extended,  motion  with- 
out anything  moved.  Every  sensation  is  the  sign  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  object.  The  renllly  of  the  subject  is  gnuranteed  by 
thinking.  What  the  understanding  recognizes  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly is  necessarily  .so.  We  perceive  because  God  has  given 
us  the  power  of' perceiving.  The  sphere  of  consciousness  can- 
not be  transcended.  Reid's  view,  as  the  couiraoa  sense  one, 
identifies  the  mind  or  soul  with  that  which  thinks,  reasons  and 
desires;  one's  personal  identity  implies  the  coutiuued  existence 
of  an  indivisible  self. 

Lessicg  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  follower  of  Leibnitz.  For 
Lessing  the  Deity  is  the  ". supreme,  all-comprehensive  living 
Unity,  without  life  and  action  and  the  experience  of  changing 
stales.  Things  are  not  out  of  God  but  in  him.  yet  distinct. 
God's  thinking  is  creation,  his  ideas  actuality.     Every  individ- 
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nal  is  an  isolated  divine  perfection.  Things  in  the  world  are 
all  livitig.  all  have  souls  and  of  a  spiritual  nature,  though  in 
different  degrees,  la  fact  they  are  limited  gods.  Development 
is  e\Try where.  The  soul  now  has  five  senses  but  probably  it 
once  had  lcs.s  than  five  and  in  ilic  fnturc  will  have  more.  God 
creates  only  simple  beings,  there  exists  a  harmony  among  these 
that  explains  all  the  world  processes.  With  different  degrees 
of  perfection  these  beings  possess  different  degrees  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  perfection  and  act  accordingly.  All  created 
things  are  simple  percipient  beings,  God  is  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  monad.  Harmony  binds  the  world  and  all  that  is 
in  it  together.  Soul '  is  a  simple  being  which  is  capable  of  in- 
finite perccjUions;  as  a  finite  being  it  is  not  capable  of  this  at 
once  but  grjdually  in  aa  infinite  succession  of  time.  Thus  it 
becomes  developed,  but  it  implies  a  future  life.  We  may  re- 
ceive more  senses  in  that  life,  a  new  organization,  as  we  de- 
velop, that  we  may  receive  more  ideas.  The  material  world  is 
animated,  particles  serving  the  soul  in  any  one  .<ien.se  constitute 
homogeneous  combinations  of  matter;  there  may  be  as  many 
senses  as  there  are  such  possible  combtuations;  there  are  more 
than  five  of  these.  The  individual  soul  has  already  been  sev- 
eral times  iu  different  bodies  and  shall  continue  to  develop 
through  similar  transmigrations  in  the  future. 

According  to  histories  of  philosophy  thi-s  might  be  the  place 
in  a  series  of  briefs  like  these  to  mention  Kant,  and  in  fact 
classic  philosophy  would  almost  consider  It  a  sacrilege  to  omit 
some  treatment  of  his  ideas.  Perhaps  this  is  the  place^  yet  this 
study  pretends  to  be  historical  only  in  the  .sense  of  getting  a 
general  picture,  and  mention  is  made  elsewhere  of  his  ideas. 
He  examined  critically  the  rational  and  empirical  views  that 
have  beeu  held  by  the  different  schools,  pointed  out  incousis- 
lencies,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  attempted  to  harmonize  them. 
In  place  of  the  antitheses  which  Kant  had  set  up  between  the 
categories  as  rules  of  the  undersianding  and  principles  of  the 
reason,  Fichte  regarded  these  as  strata;  that  is.  the  reason  ap- 
prehends in  a  purer  form  what  it  has  accomplished  in  a  lower 
stage.  Fichte  thus  develops  one  part  of  the  Kantian  system 
more  completely,  —  instead  of  the  transcendental  being  closed 
we  develop  into  it.  Philosophy  is  "the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  Ego. ' ' '  The  non-Ego  is  a  postulate  of 
our  reason,  — this  15,  at  the  lime,  unconsciously  made,  it  is  a 
product  of  the  Ego  The  Ego  alone  remains  when  the  un- 
known (substance)  it  abolished.  The  Ego  creates  this.  Start- 
ing from  the  existence  of  mind  or  ego,  Fichte  developed  bis 


1  l*attjer:   Hiat  of  the  Cbrist.  Pfail.  oi  Reljg.,  p.  568. 
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system.  The  absolute  Kgo  is  kQon*n  by  an  intellectual  intui- 
tion. The  first  and  lowest  stage  of  the  Ego  is  one  of  passivity, 
it  is  Tjot  reflectivfly  aware  of  the  activity  Jn%'oIved  in  itself,  but 
rather  a  state  of  sensation.  The  second  stage  is  reached  when 
it  Is  aware  of  the  activity  in  itself,  of  Mniiation;  when  it  reflects 
on  these,  and  opposes  to  itself  something  foreign,  this  is  the 
stage  of  intuition.  By  reflection  on  intuition  au  image  of  that 
which  is  considered  constructed,  this  image  is  distinguished  from 
a  real  thing  to  which  the  image  corresponds,  forms  the  third 
stage.  A  fourth  is  understanding  through  which  the  concept 
is  gained;  the  6fth  and  highest  stage  of  the  consciousness  is  re- 
flectiou  upon  judgment,  in  this  abstraction  is  made  of  all  save 
the  Ego  itself,  which  is  pure  abstraction. 

The  only  reality  is  the  spiritual,  matter  as  uon-Ego  is  postu- 
lated, the  mind  makes  all  that  it  knows.  The  absolute  Ego, 
the  universal  soul,  whose  essence  is  activity,  sct.t  opposite  to 
itself  an  illuson-  world.  Fichte's  notions  of  philosophy  were 
modiBed  in  Later  years,  the  idea  of  a  ptersonat  God  was  criti- 
cised. In  his  later  works  God  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
The  life  of  cimsciousness,  the  manirestatinn  of  God,  breaks  it- 
self up  into  an  endless  multiplicity  of  individual  forms;  these,  as 
independent,  self-esisting  facts,  are  the  mode  of  one  infinite  life. 

"The  substance'  is  the  totality  of  its  accidents,  nothing 
more  is  embraced  in  it  than  the  accidents;  analyze  the  sub- 
stance, and  nothing  is  reached  but  accidents.  An  enduring 
substance,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bearer  of  accidents,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of;  one  accident  supports  another.  .  .  .  The  soul  is 
no  more  than  nature;  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense. 
But  we  must  frame  a  better  notion  of  nature  than  that  it  is  a 
dead  material  thing;  we  must  think  of  it  as  spiritual.  Nature 
is  a  formal  image  of  the  absolute,  and  its  supreme  point  is  man.'  * 
Soul  becomes  the  active  principle,  creating  nature. 

Fichte's  system  of  idealism  is  followed  by  ScbelUng.  and  this 
again  by  Hegel.  For  Fichte'  it  is  the  "I  "  that  exists,  for 
Scbelling  the  "  I  "  and  the  object  are  both  real,  for  Hegel  the 
only  thing  really  existing  is  the  idea.  In  order  to  explain  the 
development  of  nature  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forma- 
tions, Schelling  assumes  the  existence  of  a  soul  of  the  world  as 
an  organizing  principle.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature  would 
resolve  all  nature  into  intelligeuoe.  Dead  and  unconscious 
products  of  nature  are  abortive  attempts  to  reQect  itself,  it  is 
immature  intelligences  which  shines  through  all  her  phenomena. 
All  individual  intelligence  maybe  regarded  as  integral  parts  of 
God,  or  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.     Matter  is  extinct 
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mind.  The  eternal  Soa  of  God  is  the  finite  as  it  ext9t»  in  the 
eternal  intuition  of  God.  This  Finite  appears  as  a  suffering 
God. — subject  to  the  fatalities  of  time.  History  mirrors  the 
world-spirit  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  divine  understanding. 
Nature  is  the  embryonic  life  of  spirit,  they  are  esseniially  iden- 
tical. The  real  and  the  ideal,  the  objective  and  the  siihjccti\'e 
are,  so  to  speak,  two  poles  of  the  Absolute.  This  world-soul 
embracing  subject  and  object  is  apprehended  by  us  in  our  deep- 
est intellectual  inCuitious.  The  plurality  of  souls  is  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  Absolute. 

"  My  Ego*  is  only  so  far,  nnd  can  be  thought  of  only  so  far 
as  it  thinks  itself."  It  brings  itself  forth  by  its  thinking,  ^- 
by  absolute  causality. 

"  The  Ego  or  human  spirit  abstracted  from  its  po^vers  and 
acts  is  nothing.  The  soul  is  not  something  existing  iu  itself, 
and  which  could  consequently  exist,  if  it  neither  felt,  nor 
thought,  nor  willed." 

"The  s"iil,  as  it  exists  by  relative  antithesis  to  the  body, 
consequently  not  in  itself,  appears  only  by  this  antithesis  as  de- 
termined to  existence.  It  is  on  the  one  side,  cue  with  the  body, 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  the  inBiiite  cognizing.  To  the  soul  so 
far  as  it  i.s  finite,  we  must  ascribe  all  the  relations  which  are  of 
necessity  ascribed  to  the  body.  In  its  infinite  coguizing.  the 
infinite  thinking  has  become  objective;  on  this  being,  at  once 
subjective  and  objective,  infinite  and  finite,  rests  the  Kgo.  It 
is  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective."  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  body  opposed  to  soul.  We  give  the  name  of  spirit  to 
the  power  which,  in  its  being  exterior  to  itself,  still  abides  with 
itself. 

Hegel  represents  another  type  of  idealism.  The  attempts  of 
idealists  to  define  God  and  the  soul  and  to  establi.sh  a  relation- 
ship between  them  have  been  the  chief  factors  reducing  these 
elements  to  unknowable  or  tintlitnkablc  terms.  For  Hegel'all 
things  come  from  the  Ab-solute,  which  is  the  idea.  Spirit  is 
developed,  by  the  logical  process,  Irom  dependence  on  nature 
to  Ireedum,  this  is  its  essence.  The  steps  of  progress  are  the 
subjective  spirit  depending  on  nature  and  ou  the  body,  this 
is  manifest  in  the  study  of  anthropology;  the  objective  spirit 
seen  in  the  products  of  the  will:  customs,  laws,  etc.;  and  the 
absolute  spirit  which  appears  in  art,  religion,  and  philosophy. 
Reality  is  the  common  source  of  the  Ego  and  nature,  they  arc 
immanent  iu  it.  Mind  and  nature  are  the  successive  modes  of 
God,  and  the  union  of  nature  and  idea  is  in  .spirit,  is  in  God. 
The  soul  is  not  present  at  any  one  point,  but  everywhere  at 


'iFIetniag:  Vocab.  of  Phil.,  PJchte,  Wcrke  Vol.  I,  p.  96;  II,  19}^. 
^Ucberweg:  Hist,  of  Pbil..  Vol.  II.  p.  233. 
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miLIioDs  of  poiDts.  "  The  principle '  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such." 
The  momenta  of  ihc  Idea  are  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute 
Idea;  the  Absolute  Idea  is  the  pure  form  of  the  conception. 
Nature  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  otherness.  "The  death  of 
mere  immediate,  particular  life  is  the  birth  of  the  spirit," 
Psychology  considers  spirit  as  inlelligeiice.  will,  and  ethicality. 

The  divine  and  the  human  are  one.  man's  spirit  is  identical 
with  the  itifinite  intelligence.  "We  must  say  of  everj-thing 
which  exists,  that  it  exists  and  is  maintained  by  an  eternal  act 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Absolute;  and  the  spirit  of 
man,  being  itself  the  Absolute,  has  the  faculty  of  reprcducing 
freely,  through  speculative  thought,  this  eternal  act  of  knowl- 
edge." 

"  The  pure'  reference  to  myself — the  reflection  in  which  I 
no  longer  refer  myself  to  some  other,  but  refer  myself  to  my- 
self, or  an  object  to  myself — this  is  the  Kgo.  ihc  web  of  the 
iu&oite  being  itself.  It  is  the  complete  abatractiou  from  all  that 
Is  finite.  The  Hgo  as  such  has  no  contents  given  by  nature  or 
immediate,  but  has  only  itself  as  contents,  as  it  is  only  by  means 
of  abstraction  from  every  other.  This  pure  form  is  at  the  same 
time  its  contents."  The  body  is  the  same  life  as  the  soul,  and 
yet  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without 
body  would  be  nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is  true.  The 
existence  of  the  notion  is  its  body;  the  body  obeys  the  soul 
which  fans  brought  it  forth.  The  germs  have  the  ime  in  them, 
and  embrace  its  total  force,  though  they  are  not  yet  the  trne 
itself."  "The  soul  generates  the  unity  of  the  body  and  is  its 
permeating  vital  force."  This  indicates  very  briefly  the  pan- 
theistic view  of  Hegel.  Vet  for  as  complete  system  as  he  has 
given  it  can  be  but  a  very  brief  account. 

Briefly  passing  over  some  of  the  more  recent  ideas  we  note 
the  following:  For  Hamilton,  "Subject  denotes  the  mind  it- 
self, mind  and  matter  as  known  and  knowable  are  only  two 
different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualities;  as  unknown  and  un- 
knowable they  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two  dif- 
ferent series  of  phenomena  or  qualities  are  supposed  to  inhere. 
The  existence  of  an  unknown  substance  is  an  inference  we  are 
compelled  to  make  from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena. 
God  is  an  object  of  (ailh,  not  knowledge,  "  a  God  understood 
would  be  no  God  at  all."  Through  experience  and  reason  we 
are  naturally  inspired  with  a  kind  of  suggestion  and  belief  in 
being,  transcending  what  we  actually  experience.  Experience, 
eqwcially  of  mind,  is  the  ground  for  deciding  alternatives  in 


*  Caird'8  Hegel,  p.  185. 

•  WcrVc  XVIII.  II  nnd  93;  VIII,  si,  aj.     FlMning's  Voc«b. 
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theology.  On  the  groaud  of  experience  and  what  we  6nd  in 
consciousness  only  can  we  have  any  convictions  regarding  the 
nature  of  mind,  the  world,  and  of  God.  The  substance  of  the 
mind  and  the  world  are  incognizable  prr  .if,  but  relatively 
knowable  tbrough  special  qualities  and  manifestations.  Mind 
is  known  primarily  as  Ego  or  self  in  its  unity  amid  successive 
stages.  By  analogy  from  our  experience  we  reach  a  noumenal 
entity  called  God,  related  on  the  side  of  time  and  space  to  the 
things  therein,  on  the  side  of  mind  to  the  Ego  and  the  contents 
of  consciousness.  These  relations  give  11s  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  God.  There  is  no  need  for  a  doclrine  of  omnipresent 
creation,  the  grand  order  of  the  cosmos  may  have  been  consti- 
tuted in  one  great  act.  "Consciousness'  is  simple  —  is  not 
composed  of  jiarts,  cither  similar  or  dissimilar.  It  always  re- 
sembles itself,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  its  intensity :  thus 
there  are  not  various  kinds  of  consciousness,  although  there 
are  various  kinds  of  mental  modes  or  states  of  which  we  are 
conscious." 

For  Schopenhauer.*  The  unconscious  will  which  constitutes 
the  reality  of  things  existent,  is  first  and  original.  The  intel- 
lect is  physically  conditioned,  depending  on  the  functioning  of  a 
material  orgau.  It  is  dependent  upon  this  organ  and  without  it 
is  just  as  impossible  as  the  grasp  without  tbe  band;  it  belongs  to 
the  phenomenon.  Will  is  bound  to  no  special  organ,  is  every- 
where present,  that  which  moves  and  forms,  and  conditions  the 
wholeorganism,— the  metaphysical  substratum  of  all  phenomena. 
Death  teaches  man  that  his  true  nature  which  is  will,  will 
henceforth  live  in  other  individuals,  while  his  intellect  contin- 
ues to  exist  in  tbe  condition  of  being  idea,  t.  e.,  in  the  objec- 
tive being  of  things. 

"  It  is  purely  impossible  for  us  to  be  conscious  of  ourselves, 
independently  of  the  objects  of  knowing  and  willing.  When 
we  enter  into  ourselves,  and  begin  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  we 
loAe  ourselves  in  a  fathomless  emptiness,  in  a  darkness  in  which 
all  cognition  ceases,  and  we  grasp  nothing  but  an  insubstantial 
spectre,  the  Ego  itself  remains  after  it  all  a  riddle." 

For  Fcchncr:  The  soul  of  man  partakes  of  the  larger  con- 
sciousness animating  the  world.  The  earth-soul  looks  through 
the  eyes  of  all  men.  As  our  body  is  occupied  throughout  by 
our  soul,  so  the  world-soul  or  God  occupies  tbe  universe. 

"The  phenomena '  of  body  and  soul  hang  together  as  inter- 
nal and  external  phenomena  of  the  same  essence.  This  primary 
essence  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 


>  Hamilton'ii  Metaphysics,  LXI. 

•Tbe  World  «•  Will  aud  Idea,  Vol.  III.  pp.  3  osd  306;  I,  337. 

'Physical  and  Pbllosopbical  "Atomlehre."  pp,  3s8-$9. 
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nomena  tbemselves  in  the  unity  of  a  general  consciousness. 
The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper  phenomena, 
the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that  which  appears  of  U 
to  the  soul  itself.  It  \s  a  common  essence  which  appears 
externally  as  body,  internally  as  soul." 

"The  entire'  spiritual  life  is  rooted  in  this  corporeal  soil, 
and  U!ie$  the  bodily  organism  as  its  instrument.  The  spirit  has 
no  iudepeudeut  agency;  it  acts  only  through  and  in  tlie  body. 
It  can  manifest  ilself  only  by  means  of  its  necessary  in^^trument, 
the  body.  Hence  every  disturbance  of  the  body  will  prodnce, 
by  reaction,  a  corresponding  disturbance  in  the  mode  iu  which 
the  mind  is  accustomed  to  manifest  ilself."  — Luthardt. 

For  Spencer:  *  "  Mind  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a 
circumscribed  aggregate  of  activities;  and  the  cohesion  of  these 
activities,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulation  of  a  somethiug  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him  aware 
of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities,  simultaneously 
make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not  included  in  it.  .  ,  . 
These  external  activities  must  forever  remain  to  him  nothing 
more  than  the  unknown  correlatives  of  their  effects  on  the  ag- 
gregate."    Mind  and  matter  are  alike  unknown. 

"Once  more  we  are  brought  round  to  the  conclusion  repeat- 
edly reached  by  other  routes,  that  behind  all  manifestions,  inner 
and  outer,  there  is  a  Power  manifested.  Here,  as  before,  it  has 
become  clear  that  while  the  nature  of  this  Power  cannot  be 
known  —  while  we  lack  the  faculty  of  framing  even  the  dim- 
mest conception  of  it,  yet  its  nniversol  presence  is  the  absolute 
without  which  there  can  be  no  relative  facts.  Every  leeling 
and  thought  being  but  transitory  —  an  entire  life  madeupof 
such  feelings  and  thoughts  being  also  but  transitory  —  nay,  the 
objects  amid  which  life  is  passed,  though  less  transitory,  being 
severally  in  course  of  losing  their  individualities,  quickly  or 
slowly:  we  may  leam  that  the  one  thing  permanent  is  the  Un- 
knowable Reality  hidden  under  all  these  changiug  shapes,"  • 

"In  the  organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual 
essences,  one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self- 
consciunsness;  this  atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  interpene- 
trates the  entire  organism,  and  occupies  space  as  a  centre,  is 
the  soul.  It  is  invisible,  but  a  local  and  not  unphysical  es.sence. 
The  mass  of  the  brain  is  an  organized  state  of  living  essences, 
which  are  directed  by  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  midst  as 
a  choir  of  music  by  their  leader."  —  Drossbach.  Harmonic 
der  Ergebnisse  der  Naiurforschnng. 

'PHii<lAiii«-iit«l  Truth*,  p.  125. 

'Prin.  gf  Psycliolo({y,  Vol.  I,  pp.  159-160. 

*PrlDctplc3  of  Psychol.,  Vol.  II,  p.  503. 


"  The  'chief  evidence  of  the  sodl's  spirituality  will  be  found 
to  be,  wheii  inspected,  intuition.  .  .  .  Ail  the  attributes  of 
matter  areabsohitely  trrelevaat  to  spirit  and  to  all  of  its  modi- 
fications." .  .  .  Ideas  are  impressed  in  it.  "  It  is  a  substance 
that  is  simple  monadic,  indivisible,  nnextended  sad  devoid  of 
sensible  attributes." — Dabaey. 

"  The  reality  '  of  the  soul  consists  in  its  ability  to  act;  other 
reality  it  has  none.  How  the  eouI  can  act  there  is  no  telling. 
In  thinking  of  the  soul  we  must  not  look  for  a  lump,  nor  for  a 
category,  nor  for  a  picture,  but  for  the  agent  which  thinks  and 
feels  and  wills,  and  knows  itself  in  so  doing.  And  this  .soul  is 
neither  in  the  heights  nor  in  the  depths;  it  is  very  nigh  indeed, 
for  it  is  simply  the  living  self." 

"The  self-identification  of  the  sou),  then,  is  the  best  proof 
of  identity,  for  identity  has  no  other  meaning. ' '  —  Bownu. 

As  a  constant  *  there  ts  no  immaterial  soul  substance;  the 
existence  of  the  soul  consists  in  soul-ltfe.  — when  one  analyzes 
the  psychic  proces.9es  no  residue  remains.  The  soul-atom  as 
substance  is  a  snrvival  of  metaphysics. 

The  atom  is  the  absolute  constant  of  the  material  world,  and 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  unchangeable.  All  change  is  traced 
back  lo  the  arrangement  and  motion  of  the  atom.  If  one  car- 
ries this  idea  over  lo  psychic  life  then  one  destroys  the  concept 
or  the  life,  The  soul  is  not  unchangeable  and  constant  like 
the  atom,  but  constant  transformation  is  its  characteristic  and 
as  the  atom  may,  the  soul  never  returns  to  a  former  condition. 
So  you  cannot  speak  of  the  soul  as  substance  in  the  sense  of 
being  atomic. — Paulsen. 

■'  Man's  soul  *  is  a  description  of  reality  sn6  sp^a/r  ofterim;  it 
is  an  image  of  God.  God  enters,  as  it  were,  in  parts  with  everj' 
sense-tmprcssiuu  into  sentient  creatures,  and  his  likeness  grows 
in  clearness  as  the  traces  thus  produced  in  living  feelings  re- 
construct the  World-L/)gos,  which  in  man's  soul  appears  as  the 
divine  spark  called  Reason."  — Cams. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  incomplete  r£-sum^  of  ideas  of  the 
soul  that  may  be  classified  as  philosophical,  they  should  be 
regarded,  in  some  measuic,  as  representative  rather  than  a 
complete  list.  Certain  Hues  of  thought  have  been  influential 
as  determining  the  attitude  philosophers  have  taken,  as,  for 
example,  the  standpoint  of  empiricism  followed  generally  by 
English  writers,  aud  until  recent  years  the  domination  of  ideal* 
ism  in  Germany.  The  point  of  departure  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
tbe  factor  determining  the  .sigui6c3uce  a  philosopher  will  at> 

'Sensual  Philosophy  of  the  I9tb  Ccntnry,  p.  I43- 
•M«t«iibynic»,  pp.  339  »nd  344. 
'Binlcitung  in  <1ie  PhiloRopbic- 
*The  Said  of  MetaphyBlcs,  p.  60. 
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tach  as  to  the  meaning  of  mind  or  soul.  He  has  before  him 
the  problem  to  explain  certain  sets  of  facts,  and  to  establish 
harmony  among  them.  The  most  important  of  these  facts  are 
as  follows:  Riven  the  belief  in  an  immortal  part  of  the  body, 
mind  or  soul,  and  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being  to  «tablish  a 
relationship  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
The  kind  of  explanation  depends  upon  the  facts  supposed  to 
be  known  of  each.  Thus  the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
soul  presupposes  a  larger  view  of  things  than  that  of  either 
theolog>*  or  psychology  alone. 

The  inEuenoe  of  the  beginnings  of  science  can  be  noted  in 
the  explanations  given  of  mind  at  that  time  and  the  reactions 
to  the  church  in  such  conceptions  as  are  presented  by  Voltaire. 
Taking  its  impetus  from  Leibnitz  the  dynamic  view  of  life.  i.  e., 
as  a  development  of  some  form,  found  favor  with  philosophers 
before  Darwin  presented  his  biological  evidences  in  favor  of  it; 
the  soul  finding  its  perfection  in  God.  Its  spiritual  nature  is 
thus  recognized  by  I,essing,  Schelling.  Hegel,  and  other  ideal- 
ists, simitar  in  essence  to  the  Absolute  Being.  For  Schopen- 
hauer it  takes  the  form  of  will.  Later  writers  have  not 
coDtrihuled  much.  The  philosophical  conception,  as  based  on 
the  development  of  animal  life  has.  perhaps,  not  yet  been  fully 
worked  out. 

From  the  developed  sciences  there  will  always  be  a  search 
for  laws  and  general  principles;  thus  as  new  sciences  are 
evolved  there  will  continually  be  new  elements  of  knowledge 
contributed  toward  what  is  considered  the  Absolute.  These 
new  elements  will  likewise  be  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  soul.  The  term  soul  is  one  too  large  for  any  one  science, 
each  contributes  its  part  toward  our  knowledge  of  it. 
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chapter  i. 
Intboductorv. 

/.     Stg^ns  of  Weakness  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

To-day,  it  is  difficult  to  reftli/e  that  otity  as  recently  as  [879 
Wundt  first  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  Leipsic  University 
one  little  room  for  the  then  novel  purpose  of  3  "psychological 
laboratory." 

lu  twctity-fonr  years,  not  only  has  this  modest  beginning 
expanded  into  a  suite  of  apartments  admirably  equipped  with 
elaborate  apparatus  and  thronged  with  students  from  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  all  over  Germany  and  in 
almost  every  other  civilized  country-  have  sprung  up  a  host  of 
similar  institutions,  each  endeavoring  to  outbid  the  rest  in 
perfection.  The  brief  space  of  time  has  sufficed  for  Experi- 
mental Psychology  to  become  a  firmly  established  science, 
everywhere  drawing  to  itself  the  moat  vigorous  energies  and 
keenest  intellects. 

But  in  spite  of  such  a  brilliant  career,  strangely  enough  this 
new  branch  of  luvesligatiou  still  meets  with  resolute,  wide 
spread,  and  even  increasing  opposition.  Nor  are  its  enemies  at 
all  confined  to  belated  conservative*!  or  crotchety  reactionaries; 
they  are  rather  to  be  fouud  amoug  the  most  youthful  schools 
of  thought;  their  strength  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated 
from  the  very  elaborate  apology  which  one  of  the  best  known 
experimental  psychnlogisLshas  lately  found  himself  called  upon 
to  utter  on  behalf  of  his  profession.' 


>  Muuateiberg:  "  Die  Gruadiiige  der  Psychologic." 
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And,  indeed,  when  we  without  bias  consider  the  whole  actual 
frttit  so  far  gathered  from  this  science — which  at  the  outset 
seemed  to  promise  an  almost  unlimited  harvest — we  can  scarcely 
avoid  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment.  Take  for  an  example 
Education.  This  is  the  line  of  practical  inquiry  Chat  more 
than  all  others  has  absorbed  the  energy  and  talent  of  the 
younger  workers  and  that  appears  to  offer  a  peculiarly  favor- 
able field  for  such  methods.  Yet  at  this  moment,  notwith- 
standing all  the  laborious  experiments  and  profuse  literature 
on  the  subject,  few  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges  will 
venture  to  assert  that  much  uue<{uivocal  information  of  capital 
importance  has  hitherto  thus  come  to  light.  Nor  have  the 
results  been  more  tangible  in  Psychiatry  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  applic<i  psychology. 

Those,  then,  who  have  the  highest  opinion  coucemlng  the 
potentialities  of  this  new  science,  will  feel  most  boand  to 
critically  examine  it  for  any  points  of  structural  incompleteness. 

2.      The  Cause  of  thii  Wtaknfis. 

Most  of  those  hostile  to  Experimental  Psychology  are  in  the 
faabit  of  reproaching  its  methods  with  insignificance,  and  even 
with  triviality.  They  regard  it  as  an  infatuation  to  pass  life  in 
measuring  the  exact  average  time  required  to  press  a  button 
or  in  ascerl.iining  the  precise  distance  apart  where  two  simnlta- 
neous  pinpricks  cannot  any  more  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  they  protest  that  .such  means  can  never  shed  any  real 
light  upon  the  human  &oul,  unlock  the  eternal  antinomy  of 
Free  Will,  or  reveal  the  inward  natnre  of  Time  and  Space. 

Such  blame,  however,  would  appear  ill  founded — at  any 
rate,  in  principle.  This  !^me  apparent  triviality  lies  at  the 
base  of  every  successful  science.  The  three  laws  of  Newton  on 
first  inspection  are  by  no  means  remarkably  significant;  yet  by 

.  a  large  number  of  instructed  persons  they  have  been  found  im- 
plicitly to  contain  the  supreme  key  to  every  event  ou  the  earth 

[below  and  in   the   heavens  above.     When  starting  any  new 

'faraoch  of  mathematics,  again,  most  people  have  had  occasion 
to  be  astonished  at  the  curious  suddenness  with  which  the 
seemingly  shallow  beginnings  have  shelved  down  into  drown- 
ing deep  water.  The  general  fact  is  that  our  limited  intellects 
can  only  hope  to  deal  with  the  infinite  complexity  of  Nature 

t  after  analyzing  it  down  into  its  bare  un^esthetic  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  such  a 
procedure  is,  after  all,  only  indirect;  that  it  does  not  immedi- 

^atcly  handle  the  things  which  really  interest  us,  but  other 
things  which  are  believed  to  accurately  enough  betoken  the 
former;  that  the  results  arrived  at  concerning  the  simpler  terms 

..are  thuefore  always  worthless,  except  in  proportion  as  their 
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elements  liavc  been  proved  beyond  dispute  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  more  complex  tenns.  Now,  e\'en  in  physical 
sciences  this  proof  is  not  such  an  infallible  operation  that  we 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  possibility  of  lurking  errors  which 
may  vitiate  all  ourcondu&iuuK;  aud  in  psychical  research  such 
dangers  are  enormously  mngniBed.  When  we  pass  an  electric 
current  through  water  until  it  vaporizes  away  into  bubbles  of 
hydnigen  and  oxygen,  we  can  with  reasonable  precautions  be 
tolerably  certain  that  we  have  still  got  in  our  jars  almost  the 
whole  of  the  same  material  substance,  only  reduced  to  simpler 
forms.  But  wbeu  we  assert  that  the  decision  of  Regulus  to 
vote  against  making  peace  with  Carthage  was  no  more  than  a 
conglomeration  of  visual,  auditory,  and  tactual  sensations  in 
various  stages  of  intensity  and  association,  then  there  is  an 
undeniable  risk  that  some  precious  psychical  elements  may  have 
slipped  through  our  Gugers. 

On  this  vital  matter,  it  must  reluctantly  be  confessed  that 
most  of  Wundt's  disciples  have  failed  to  carry  forward  the 
work  in  at  all  the  positive  spirit  of  their  master.  For  while 
the  simpler  psychoses  of  the  Laboratory  have  been  investigated 
with  great  zeal  aud  success,  their  identification  with  the  more 
complex  psychoses  of  Life  has  still  continued  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively ascertained  by  the  older  method  of  introspection. 
This  pouring  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles  has  not  been  to  the 
benefit  of  either,  but  rather  has  created  a  yawning  gulf  between 
the  Science  and  the  Reality.  The  results  of  all  good  experi- 
mental work  will  Uve,  but  as  yet  most  of  them  are  like  hiero- 
glyphics awaiting  Ibeir  deciphering  Rosetta  stone. 

J.      The  "IdeHliliei'"  of  Sdenct. 

Here,  we  naturally  arrive  at  the  important  question  as  to 
what  actually  coiLstitutes  "identity"  for  scientific  purposes. 

As  regards  the  material  atoms  of  the  physical  sciences,  this 
relation  is  of  two  orders.  There  is  the  Identity  in  the  looser 
use  of  the  word,  which  really  means  no  mnre  than  uniformity 
of  potential  function,  or  the  fact  of  having  like  reactions  under 
like  conditions;  this  alone  constitutes  the  proper  topic  of  the 
science.  And  then  there  is  the  true  Identity  involved  in  the 
metaphysical  idea  of  persistence  of  substance,  which  in  .science 
is  only  a  convenient  working  hypothesis  to  aid  iu  establishing 
uniformities  of  the  former  order. 

For  psychology,  also,  the  identification  Is  of  two  orders. 
First,  there  is  once  more  Uniformity  of  Function,  and  again 
this  appears  to  be  the  proper  topic  of  the  positive  science.  But 
the  second  order  is  quite  disparate  from  anything  in  physics, 
being  that  of  inward  re-iembluiice  as  ascertained  by  introspection; 
such  a  ■•Conceptual  Uniformity,"  though  in  metaphysics  per- 
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haps  of  primary  importance,  in  psj-chology  is  but  an  mdUpen- 
sabl«  substructure — and  one  of  lamentable  ^llibility.  It  cannot 
even  be  forlhwiih  assnmed  necessarily  to  imply  complete 
Functional  Uniformity;  and  it  is  pectiliariy  insnsccplible  of 
scientific  precision,  propositions  scarcely  ever  admitting  of  either 
decisive  confirmation  or  refutation. 

Now,  it  is  one  of  tbe  great  merits  of  experimental  psychology 
to  have  largely  introduced  the  direct  investigation  of  these 
Functional  Uniformities,  which  have  the  infinite  advantage  of 
being  eventually  snsceptible  of  conclusive  proof,  and  on  being 
securely  established  arc  in  their  turn  capable  of  throwing  back 
a  valuable  corrective  light  upon  tbe  CoDceptual  ones  also.  So 
fax,  however,  this  matter  of  research  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  such  corres|X)ndences  as  are  approximately 
complete  (these,  indeed,  being  the  only  one.'s  attainable  without 
a  new  development  of  melhodics).  But  the  vast  majority  of 
the  functional  relations  are  not  thus  complete;  they  are  more 
or  IcihS  thwarted  by  other  factors;  they  outwardly  present 
themselves  only  tn  the  form  of  stronger  or  weaker  tendendes. 
And  precisely  of  this  incomplete  nature  are  most  of  the 
Functional  Uniformities  which  connect  the  psychics  of  the 
LabwatoT)-  with  those  of  real  Life. 

4.     Scope  of  the  Present  Experirmnis. 

The  present  article,  therefore,  advocates  a  "Correlational 
Psychology,"  for  the  purpose  of  positively  determining  all 
psychical  tendencies,  and  in  particular  those  which  connect  to- 
gether the  so-called  "'mental  tests"  with  psychical  actiiities  of 
greater  generality  and  interest.  These  will  usually  belong  to 
that  important  dass  of  tendencies  produced  by  community  ol 
organism,  whereby  sufficiently  similar  acts  are  almost  always 
performed  by  any  one  person  in  much  the  same  manner;  if,  for 
example,  he  once  proves  good  at  discriminating  two  musical 
tones,  he  may  be  expected  lo  manifest  thi^  talent  on  any  sub- 
sequent occasion,  and  even  in  auotber  portion  of  the  scale. 

For  finding  out  the  classes  and  limits  of  these  individual 
functions,  modern  psychology  seems  to  have  mainly  contented 
itself  with  borrowing  statements  from  the  discredited  "  facul- 
ties" of  the  older  school,  and  then  correcting  and  expanding 
such  data  by  inward  illumination.  The  following  work  is  an 
attempt  at  the  more  fatiguing  procedure  of  eliciting  verifiable 
facts;  the  good  intention  and  the  difficulty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  palliate  the  shortcomings  in 
lis  execution.  Our  particular  topic  will  be  that  cardinal 
function  which  we  can  provisionally  term  "General  Intelli- 
gence;"  first,  there  will  be  an  inquir>-  into  its  exact  relation 
to  the  Sensory  Discrimination  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
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laboratory  work;  and  then — by  the  aid  of  infonnation  thus 
coming  to  light — it  is  hoped  to  determine  this  Intelligence  in  m 
definite  objective  manner,  and  to  discover  means  of  precisely 
measnritiK  it.  Should  this  ambiiioiis  proRraninie  be  achieved 
even  in  small  degree,  Experimental  Psychology  would  thereby 
api>car  to  Ix:  supplied  with  the  missiug  link  in  its  theoretical 
justiGcatiun.  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  produced  a  practical 
fhiit  of  almost  illimitable  promise. 


CHAPTBR.  II. 


HlSTORICAI,  AND  CltmCA.U 


/.     History  of  Previous  Reseatrkes. 

Though,  as  above  stated,  mental  correlation  has  in  general 
met  with  great  neglect,  yet  a  certain  number  of  psychologists, 
including  several  of  the  best  known,  have  from  time  to  lime 
turned  their  attention  that  way  also.  It  therefore  seems  advis- 
ablCf  before  entering  into  the  present  work,  first  briefly 
to  survey  the  r«iulls  of  these  previous  researches;  they  will  be 
found  on  the  whole  to  indicate  some  very  remarkable  con- 
clusions. 

Ouly  those  correspondences  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
which  both  terms  compared  are  of  a  psychical  nature;  many  in- 
vestigators, after  determining  the  chief  measurements  of  their 
subject's  mind,  proceed  lo  make  their  record  still  more  complete 
by  also  noting  his  most  prominent  bodily  characteristics  and 
external  relaltons,  such  as  his  height  and  weight,  the  shape  of 
his  head,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  the  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  etc.  Such  coasideratious,  however  iuteresting,  do  not 
quite  fall  within  the  sc«pc  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Gallon.  The  first  hint  appears  to  have  come  from  that  sug- 
gestive writer,  Francis  Galton.  As  early  as  1S83,  the  latter 
stated  that  he  had  found  men  of  marked  ability  to  possess  oa 
the  whole  au  unusually  fine  discrimination  of  minute  differences 
in  weight.^  The  pregnancy  of  this  idea  is  unmistakable. 
But  Galton  ap|)ears  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  point  by 
other  interests,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  above 
general  impression,  without  clinching  the  matter  in  systematic 
investigation.  In  1890,  however,  on  Cattell  publishing  an 
article  about  "Mental  Tests  and  Measurements,"*  a  remark 
was  appended  by  Galton  suggesting  the  desirability  of  compar- 
ing such  laboratory  values  with  "an  independent  estimate  of 
the  man's  powers.  .  .  .    The  sort  I  would  suggest  is  som6< 


1 "  Inqnirlea  into  the  Human  Pacnlty." 


■Hind,  1890,  p.  380. 
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thing  of  this  kind, — 'mobile,  eager,  energetic;  well  shaped: 
sdccessfnl  at  games  requiring  good  eye  and  hand;  sensitive: 
good  at  mufiic  and  drawing.'  "  It  will  be  seen  that  suKsequcnt 
investigators  have  UDaoimously  preferred  a  much  less  lively 
programme. 

Ochni.  The  earliest  actual  experiraeols  in  mental  correla- 
tion seem  to  have  been  those  of  OeUrn,'  in  1889,  which  ai  the 
same  time  furnished  the  starting  point  for  that  special  branch 
termed  by  him.  and  now  popular  as,  "  Individual  Psychology." 
The  latter  must,  however,  be  fundamcDtally  di-stingiiished  from 
the  "Correlational  PsycboloKy "  here  advocated.  For  the 
former  deliberately  bases  itself  upon  iotrospeclively  determined 
faculties  and  upon  mental  tests:  whereas  the  latter  begins  by 
empirically  ascertainiug  both  the  faculties  and  the  precise  value 
of  the  tests.  The  former  endeavors  lo  discover  those  small 
deviations  from  general  taw  which  constitute  "  individuality;"* 
while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  uetbodicatly  to 
diminate  individualities  as  an  obstacle  to  further  progress,  being 
itself,  no  less  than  General  Psychology,  in  search  of  laws  and 
uniformities. 

Oehni  tested  ten  subjects  in  Perception  ("Wahmehmungs- 
vorgang"),'  Memory.  Association,  and  Motor  Functions.  In 
accordance  with  his  standpoiiii  of  a  priori  assumed  faculties, 
he  does  not  correlate  the  results  with  any  independent  estimate 
of  his  subjects'  intellectual  powers,  but  ouly  the  tests  with  oue 
another.  He  eventually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Percep- 
tion, Memory,  and  the  Motor  Fuuclionsare  "proportional  to  oue 
another,"  but  that  Association  is  rather  inverse  to  all  the 
Others! 

Boas.  The  comparison  desired  by  Gallon  between  these 
laboratory  tests  and  on  the  other  hand  the  psychics  of  practical 
life  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  undertaken  seriously  by 
Boas.  In  1S91,  the  latter  examined  no  less  than  1.500  school 
children  as  lo  their  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Memory;  and  then — 
following  the  example  of  the  semi-anthropometrical  correlations 
of  Porter  and  others — he  proceeded  to  compare  their  perform- 
ances in  the  above  respects  with  their  "Intellectual  Aculeness" 
(as  estimated  by  their  teachers).     On  the  first  two  heads,  un- 


*"  Rxpertmenlelle  Studieu  lur  IindividuaUPij^cliologie,"  DorpAter 
DiMcitation,  1889. 

*Oehrn  and  Krapelio  propone  to  fitndy  "the  fine  deviatJons  from 
the  gr«at  (uiidaiiiental  features  of  paycbtcal  cotifoimily  to  low  ;  "  or 
again,  "  to  (IvtcriiiJoe  the  ewemial  iliSerences  beiweeu  minds." 

*Hven  the  term  "  IndiTidual  "  does  not  BCcni  very  liappv,  since  it 
chiefly  awnkens  the  impression  of  dealing  with  inaiTiduafs  as  con- 
tmteu  with  mnue».  In  this  latter  sud  ciucli  moteapprnpriatesenM. 
Wtitidt  nMS  "Individual  Fsychology"  in  oppo.<)ition  to  bis  "  Potlc 
pajcfaology  "  (Gcnndriaa  der  Paychologie,  p.  30). 
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fortuDRtely,  tlie  results  have  never  been  pwblishe<l.  But  as 
regards  Memory,  wherein  his  method  of  procedure  in  the  main 
resembled  that  of  Oehrn,  the  facts  elicited  were  elaborated  by 
BoHon,'  who  comes  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"The  Memory  Span  increases  with  Age  rather  than  with  the 
growth  of  Intelligence." 

"The  Memory  Span  measures  the  power  of  concentrated  and 
prolonged  AtteuUou." 

"Intellectual  Acuteness,  while  more  oflen  connected  with 
concentrated  Atttntiou.  does  not  require  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  those  pupils  who  are  bright  tntellcciually  are  more 
distinguished  on  account  of  their  good  memories."  ^ 

It  will  be  ob5er.'ed  that  these  results  are  in  sharp  antagoaism 
with  the  view  of  many  moderu  psychologists,  notably  Wuudt, 
who  would  make  Attention  the  very  esseuce  of  intellectual 
power. 

Gilbert.  In  1893,  at  New  Haven,  another  series  of  experi- 
ments was  carried  out  upon  an  almost  equally  extensive  scale, 
and  is  still  among  the  moNt  impfirtaut  cot]CributioDS  to  the  sub- 
ject. J.  Gilbert  applied  several  mental  tests  to  about  1,300 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  then  compared  the  resulLs  witb 
their  "general  ability"  (again  as  estimated  by  their  respective 
schoolmasters).' 

On  this  occasion,  the  original  assertion  of  Galton  was  to 
some  extent  practically  corroborated.  For  Gilbert  believes 
himself  to  find  a  real  correspondence  of  Intelligence  with  Sen- 
sory Discrimination  both  of  weights  and  of  shades.  He  also, 
like  Bolton,  discovers  a  slight  correspondence  with  Memory; 
in  Gilbert's  experiments  the  child,  iustead  of  lean:ing  by  heart 
a  row  of  figures,  had  to  give  his  judgment  as  to  when  a  musical 
tone  had  lasted  just  a&  lung  as  a  previously  sounded  standard 
one. 

But  the  correspondence  deemed  most'positJve  and  conspicuous 
was  that  between  Intelligence  and  "Reaction-time."  This  is 
particularly  suggestive,  on  reflecting  how  especially  this  Re- 
action-time depends  upon  concentration  of  the  Attention. 
The  indication  would  therefore  accord  rather  with  Wuudt's 
view  than  with  that  of  Boas.  Curiously  enough,  when  the 
Reaction-time  is  made  more  obviously  intellectual  by  further 
oomplications  {Discrimination  and  Choice),  then  the  abore 
correspondence  becomes  reduced  in  amount. 

Scripture.  lu  the  same  little  volume,  appears  an  account  of 
an  interesting  experiment  by  Scripture,  as  to  the  correspondence 


*Am.Jomr.  o/PsycA..  Vol.  IV,  p.  36a. 

*  Ant,  Jour,  of  Psych.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  579,  365,  and  366. 

'Stud.  Vale  Psych.  Lab.,  Vol.  II,  p.  40. 
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between  shortncssof  Reaction- time  and  swiftness  in  lungingwilli 
foils.  Unfortunntely,  his  subjects  are  only  seven  in  number. 
He  feels  himself,  however,  "fully  justified  ''  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  "the  average  fencer  is  not  quiclcer  in  simple 
reaction  than  a  trained  scientist,  and  neither  class  shows  an 
excessive  rapidity."  ' 

The  first  part  of  the  above  sentence  would  well  harmonize 
with  the  intellectuality  found  also  by  Gilbert  to  be  connected 
with  speed  in  pressing  a  button;  but  the  latter  part  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  therewith,  at  any  rate  without  painfully  lowering 
the  credit  of  "trained  scientists." 

Dresslar.  Also  in  1893,  a  quite  new  kind  of  correlational 
fector  is  investigated,  that  of  natural  illusions.  As  is  well 
known,  if  we  pick  np  two  things  of  the  sime  weight  bnt  of  dif- 
ferent size,  we  are  almost  irresistibly  inclined  to  estimate  the 
larger  nne  as  being  the  lighter  of  the  two;  strangely  enough, 
the  illusion  still  persists  even  after  we  know  that  the  weights 
are  really  equal.  Some  173  hoys  and  girls  were  tested  in  this 
respect  by  Dresslar.  and  at  the  same  time  were  classed  by  their 
teachers  into  "bright,"  "good,"  and  "dull."'  Dresslar 
found  that  the  phenomenon  was  perfectly  constant  throughout 
the  ages  teslcd.  7  to  14  years,  and  that  instead  of  the  fallacy 
chiefly  affecting  the  .stupid  children,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  on  the  contrary  showed  itself  the  more  powerful  in 
proportion  as  the  child  was  ■'  brighter; "  hence  he  concluded; 
"The  more  intelligent  the  children,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  stronger  are  the  associations  between  the  ideas  of  size  and 
weight." 

Griffing.  In  the  following  year.  H.  Griffiog  examined  the 
othercbit'f  aspects  of  Allen ticm.'  The  two  former  workers  had 
dealt  with  its  concentration  or  /ntensity;  Griffing  now  inquires 
about  its  amplitude  or  ^.rtensity.  He  does  this  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  "lachistoscopy:  "  a  number  of  syllables  are 
exposed  to  view  for  a  very  brief  moment,  and  the  subject  has 
to  try  how  many  he  can  read  in  this  practically  simultaneous 
manner. 

The  result  of  two  independent  sets  of  such  experiments  is  in 
both  cases  that  "the  brighter  students  tend  to  excel." 

Bourdon.  About  now  we  come  upon  a  new  and  significant 
phenomenon  in  the  course  of  these  researches.  The  latter, 
though  originally  prompted  in  England,  had  forthwith  been 
transplanted  to  America,  in  which  country  alone  up  to  the  pres- 
ent date  thev  had  been  cultivated  so  as  to  bear  fruit.      But  at 


■  Smd.  Yale  Psych.  L4tb.,  Vol.  II.  p.  133. 
•Wm«<t.  Joar.  Psych..  Vol,  VI,  p.  345, 
'ytvur.  Jour,  Ptych.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  227. 
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length  the  Old  World  also  woke  to  the  necessity  of  answering^ 
the  questions.  France  led  the  van.  soon  besLowtni^  upon  the 
problem  an  original  and  characteristic  impress. 

Id  August,  1895.  appeared  an  article  by  Bourdon  entitled 
"Recognition.  Discrimination,  and  Association."^  For  this 
investigation,  about  a  dozen  subjects  were  tested  in 

(1)  the  power  of  recoguiziug  words  previously  shown  to 
them; 

(2)  the  power  of  quickly  and  accurately  erasing  from  a 
printed  page  certain  given  tetters  of  the  alphabet  (this  was  one 
of  Oehrn's  tests  for  ' "  den  Wahmehmungs\'organg  " ) ; 

(3)  the  number  of  ideas  arising  in  the  mind  within  one  min- 
ute on  a  given  suggestion. 

The  conclnsiun  anived  at  *  is  that  all  three  faculties  present 
some  correspondence  with  one  another,  but  that  this  is  much 
most  marked  between  Recognition  and  Association. 

Thus  upon  this  occasion,  as  in  the  work  of  Oehrn,  the  men- 
tal tests  were  only  compared  with  one  another,  and  uot  with 
any  iodepeudently  obtained  estimate  of  Ability.  Like  the  Ger- 
man, Bourdon  appears  to  consider  that  these  three  faculties, 
Recognition,  Discrimination,  and  Association,  are  so  satisfac- 
torily represented  by  the  tests,'  that  auy  otherwise  gained  val- 
ues of  lutelligeuce  would  merely  be  vaguer  and  less  trustworthy 
versions  of  the  same  data. ' 

Binei  attd  Henri.  Again  in  France,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  there  appeared  an  important  article  of  similar  tendency, 
bearing  the  well-known  signatures  of  Binet  and  Henri  ^  and 
setting  forth  the  urgent  need  of  "  studying  the  relations  that 
exist  between  different  psychical  processes."  Tbey  propose  the 
following  ten  tests:  Memory,  Mental  Images,  Iniagiaation. 
Attention,  Faculty  of  Comprehending,  Suggestibihty,  ^Esthetic 
Sentiment,  Moral  Sentiments,  Muscular  Force  and  Force  of 
Will.  Cleverness  and  "Coup  d'oeil."  By  these  means,  they 
hope  to  measure  off  "a  personality"  in  a  fairly  exhaustive 
manner  within  i  to  i>^  hours. 

In  the  tests  themselves,  there  is  a  new  feature  to  be  noticed. 
Hitherto^  these  had  been  of  the  most  elementary  and  unequivo- 
cal nature  possible,  as  befits  the  rigor  of  scientific  work.      But 


^  Rerue  pbiloBOphiqne,  Vol.  XL.  p.  153. 

'*  liascd  ouly  upon  nine  of  the  suDjecta,  for  some  had  not  uudcrgone 
rH  three  tests. 

■Same  Brticle,  p.  185. 

*  "  l,a  m^thodc  i  Uqucllc  J'kj  en  rccoura  pour  itudier  ce  pb^uomtoe 
(de   U   RecoD oaisMucc)    .    .    .    pourrait    servir   s  d^teiuimer   oeseE 

Sromptement  et  aVcc  nne  ngcur  satiHfKiiante  qaelle  est  I'aptttade 
'une   penoQuc   i   rccounaltre."     And   simiUrly  for  the  other   two 
fBCnltieB. 
^Ir'anntfe  psychologiqae.  Vol.  II,  p.  411- 
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this  very  simplicity  had  much  iucreascd  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  test  truly  representative  of  any  more  complex  psychosis. 
Bioet  and  Henri  appear  now  to  seek  tests  of  a  more  intermedi- 
ate character,  sacrificiug  much  of  the  elemeDtariuess,  but  gain- 
ing greatly  in  approximation  to  the  events  of  ordinary  life. 
The  result  would  seem  likely  to  have  more  practical  than  theo- 
retical val«e. 

Next  year  Binet  begins  to  put  his  interesting  programme 
into  execution*  He  examines  about  80  children  and  6  adults 
as  to  powers  of  describiug  a  picture  shown  to  them,  and  by  this 
means  discovers  the  existence  of  five  fundamental  types  of  char- 
acter, the  "describer,"  "the  observer,''  "  the  erudite,"  "the 
emotional,"  and  "  the  idealist."  "  It  is  perhaps  the  first  re- 
sult," Binet  remarks.  "  that  has  hitherto  been  produced  by  the 
experimental  study  of  (he  higher  jtitellectaal  faculties." 

Binet  then  compares  these  new  types  with  "the  notes  and 
comments  which  the  professors  wrote  about  their  pupils  and 
which  the  Director  of  the  school  has  carefully  checked. "  But 
as  to  the  result  of  this  comparison,  unfortunately,  only  the  fol- 
lowing brief  remark  is  made  public:  "Of  five  pupils  whom  I 
had  put  into  the  'emotional'  group,  four  had  a  cold  tempera- 
ment, a  dry  nature,  and  a  little  sensitive aess;  the  fourth  alone 
seemed  sensitive. ' ' 

Sharp  and  Titchcner.  The  above  work  of  Binet  and  Henri 
found  a  speedy  re-echo  trom  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Some  experiments  with  the  avowed  object  of  examining  this 
new  class  of  test  are  now  recorded  as  taking  place  at  Curuell 
University  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sharp  and  with  the  aid  of 
Prof.  Titchener.'  These  were  expressly  intended  to  depart 
from  the  older  "  German  procedure"  of  dealing  solely  with  the 
"elementary  mental  processes,"  and  instead  were  to  subject  to 
trial  the  "  French  procedure"  of  directly  handling  the  "com- 
plex ' '  ones. 

The  following  c]assi6cation  was  adopted:  Memory,  Mental 
Images,  Imagination,  Attention,  Obiservation.  Discrimination, 
and  Taste.  "The  subjects  consisted  of  three  male  and  four  fe- 
male advanced  studeuL"*,  No  independent  information  was  ob- 
tained coDcerning  the  subjects'  respective  mental  powers,  it 
being  only  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the  tests  were  coa- 
aistent  among  themselves. 

The  results  are  not  very  encouraging: 

"  The  tack  of  correspondences  in  the  individual  differences 
observed  in  the  various  tests  was  qnite  as  noticeable  as  their 
presence." 


'L'aan^  psycholoffigue,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  296. 
^AmertCaH  /our.  Psych.,  Vol.  X,  p.  348. 
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"But  little  result  for  morphological  psychology  can  be  ob- 
tained from  studies  of  the  nature  of  The  above  investigation." 

"  In  the  present  investtgatiou  the  positi\*e  results  have  been 
wholly  incommensurate  with  the  labor  required  for  the  devis- 
ing of  tests  and  evaluation  of  results." 

Id  conchision.  Sharp  suggests  the  advisability  of  judiciously 
combining  the  characteristics  of  both  the  French  and  German 
procedures  with  one  another. 

Wagner.  Almost  simultaneotisly,  the  idea  of  collating  men* 
tal  tests  with  more  practical  methods  of  appraisement  begins  to 
take  root  in  Germany  also.  In  1896,  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  que.'ilion  of  faiigne  of 
school  children  was  carried  out  at  Darmstadt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wagner.^  The  children  were  from  the  new  Gym- 
nasium there  and  seem  to  have  amounted  in  all  to  44  (though 
the  information  ou  this  point  is  not  very  definite.)  The  test 
investigated  was  the  old  one  of  Wtbcr  which  had  recently 
again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  pedagogical  circles  by 
Gricsbach.  As  is  well  known,  it  consists  in  ascertaining  how 
near  together  iwo  points  can  still  be  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other by  touch.  On  this  occasion,  care  was  taken  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  everj*  child's  Natural  Talent  (Begahung),  Industry, 
Altenllvcnt'ss,  Ncivousncs-s,  and  sometimes  Temperament. 

Unfortunately  for  our  present  purpose,  the  intention  of  the 
experiiiient  was  not  so  much  10  correlate  these  psychical  qnalilies 
with  the  children's  absolute  sensitivity,  as  with  the  reduction 
in  such  sensitivity  produced  by  the  fatigue  of  lesson.s.  This 
reduction  is  stated  to  correspond  closely  with  the  amount  of 
Atteniion  paid  by  the  child,  but  to  be  almost  independent  of 
his  Natural  Talent,  Once  more,  therefore,  Attention  and 
Ability  are  contrasted  instead  of  being  identified. 

As  far  as  conccrus  the  children's  unfatigued  condition,  onr 
real  present  topic,  we  only  learn  that  the  nervous  and  indis- 
posed have  a  less  fine  tactual  sensitivity  than  the  others. 

Ebbingharts.  About  the  same  time,  another  and  much 
more  cxtcn.sive  investigation  was  officially  instituted  in  Silesia 
for  the  same  purpose.  Two  entire  upper  schools,  a  boys' 
Gymnasium  and  a  girls'  High  School,  were  before  and  after 
work  subjected  to  three  tests:  the  two  old  ones  of  OeUrn  for 
Memory  and  A.>^-«)ciation  fmemorizing  and  adding  numbers 
respectively),  and  the  new  "Combination  Method""  of  Ebbing- 
haus.  The  latter  observer  in  disciissing  the  results  devotes  no 
less  than  one  entire  section  out  of  four  to  cunMdcring  the  rela* 


^S&ramliiDg  Ton  AhhAtitHnngen  a.  d.  GetiJetederpltd.  I^ycli., 
'In  this.  A  purposely  licltclive  text  i«  j(ivcii  lo  liie  subject,  a 
iBtter  btts  conjccturally  lo  fill  iu  the  miuing  parts. 
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tioQs  sbowD  between  these   tests  and  the  children's  general 
Intellect.' 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  order  shows  an 
appreciable  correspondence  with  all  three  tests,  but  least  so 
with  Memory  and  most  with  his  own  new  Codibination  Method. 
He  particularly  points  out  that  in  the  last  mentioned  this  cor- 
respondence applies,  not  only  to  difference  of  class,  but  also  to 
poMtion  within  each  class;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Memory,  he 
thinks  that  if  anything  the  least  intelligent  succeed  the  best! 

The  Combination  Method  would  appear  to  resemble  the  new 
type  of  test  recommended  by  Binet  and  Henri,  to  the  extent  of 
presenting  a  rather  iuleruiediate  character  between  the  elemen- 
lariness  of  normal  laboratory  work  and  the  complexity  of 
practical  activities. 

Wi^rsma.  To  depart  for  a  moment  from  the  chronological 
to  the  logical  order  of  e\'ents,  this  favorable  verdict  of  Ebbing- 
haus  concerning  hts  own  new  method  was  in  1902  strongly 
corroborated  by  some  experiments  of  Wiersma,*  This  time, 
three  schools  were  brought  into  service.  Two  of  them  were 
special  training  establishments  for  male  and  female  teachers 
respectively,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  old.  The  third 
was  a  "NachbilduDgs*  School,  namely,  one  for  those  of  both 
sexes  who  had  already  gone  through  the  six  classes  of  the  ele- 
mentary school;  they  consequently  aged  from  eleven  to  fonr- 
teen.     The  total  number  came  to  about  three  hundred. 

Following  closely  in  the  steps  of  Ebbinghaus  himself, 
Wiersma  finds  his  average  results  to  improve  regularly  with 
the  higher  classes  and  with  the  higher  sections  of  each  class. 
He  takes  great  pains  to  analyze  the  factors  upon  which  such 
school  position  depends,  and  arrives  at  distinguishing  Age, 
Edncational  Development  (Eutwiokclung).  and  Natural  Talent 
(Begabung),  In  many  complicated  tables  and  graphs,  he 
marslials  evidence  that  the  observed  correspondence  is  most  of 
all  due  to  the  last  named  factor. 

Bineland  Vasckide.  In  1897,  the  question  is  again  attacked 
by  Binet,  now  in  partnership  with  Vaschide.*  But  there  is  a 
remflrkablc  return,  as  far  as  psychics  are  concerned,  to  the  old 
less  aspiring  forms  of  tests.  For  he  once  more  examines 
children  in  Reaction-time,  Reaction-time  with  Choice,  and 
Memof)'  of  Numbers.  In  addition  thereto,  he  devises  the  in- 
genious lest  of  motor  ability  called  Dots  ("petits  points");  this 
consists  in  seeing  how  often  the  subject  can  tap  with  a  pen  on 
ft  piece  of  paper  in  5  seconds.     The  intellectual  order  of  the 


'ZcitKbrift  fur  Pftycliolu^ie  und  Pliyftiologte,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  401. 
•Xeilschrid  fiir  Peychologie  und  Pbysiologie,  Vol,  XXX,  p.  196. 
*  1,'uinje  |Mycliologique,  Vol.  IV. 
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children  was  agaiu  obtained  from  tlieir  respective  rnnks  in 
class.  The  sabjects  Duinbered  45  and  averaged  about  iz  years 
of  age.  The  results  are  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  Gilbert, 
for  Binct  Kums  up  as  follows: 

"The  Intellectual  Order  harmonizes  badly  with  Reaction- 
times  and  harmonir-cs  well  with  the  Memory  of  Numbers." 
But  better  than  either  appears  the  coirespoudeoce  with  bis  own 
"Dots." 

This  work  was  quickly  followed  by  similar  tests  upon  older 
subjects.  For  such  purpose,  Binet  and  Vaschide  turned  to  the 
Normal  School  of  Teachers  at  Versailles  and  there  examined  43 
youths  ranging  from  t6to  20  years  of  age.'  This  time,  the  scanty 
positive  results  of  the  former  experiments  are  .still  further  re- 
duced; for  even  the  correlation  with  Memory  is  somewhat  less 
in  evidence.  The  relation  with  the  "Dots"  again  presents  an 
unbroken  regularity,  but  this  time  it  seems  to  have  become 
inverse,  the  stupidest  tapping  with  the  greatest  speed! 

Seashore.  We  next  come  upi^n  an  interesting  series  of  care- 
fully conducted  experimenls.  to  which  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer.  It  took  place  from  1897  to  1899  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Seashore,  the  sub- 
jects being  nearly  200  children  varying  from  6  to  ig  years  in- 
clu-itve.' 

Here,  the  negatory  note  that  we  have  first  heard  from  Binet 
is  reiterated,  and  now  in  much  fuller  tones.  As  regards  Gen- 
eral Intelligence  (agiiin  as  estimated  by  the  teachersj  and 
Memory  of  Time,  lietwcen  which  Gilliert  hiid  found  a  very 
marked  correspondence,  Seashore  on  the  contrary  disposes  of 
the  question  in  the  following  brief  words:  "  There  appears  to 
be  no  functional  relation  between  the  two  processes." 

So,  too,  between  lutelligence  and  Discrimination  of  Pitch. 
For  while  Gilbert  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  some 
."mcb  correlation.  Seashore  again  says  curtly;  "There  is  no 
functional  relation;  the  distribution  of  the  results  practically 
coincides  with  the  most  probable  distribution  according  to 
chance. '  * 

He  further  couipares  General  Intelligence  with  the  faculty 
of  discriminating  loudness  and  with  various  Ithistnnsof  Form, 
Color  and  Weight.  In  each  case,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
the  same  conclu.sion,  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the  bright 
children  doing  differently  from  the  dull  ones. 

Peartc.  Again  temporarily  deserting  the  chronological  ord«r, 
some  other  JUusional  experiments  were  carrie<l  out  in  1903  by 
H.  Pearce.'    These  dealt  with  the  subjective  localization  of 


'  L'Hnn^e  psycholotp'l"*.  Vol.  IV.         '  Stiid,  I'sych.  low»,  Vol.  II, 
*Arcbiv  (Ur  die  gesKtumte  Piycliologie,  Vol.  I,  F«rt  i. 
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touch  sensaliotis  aad  iDdicated  tbat  judgment  teuds  to  be 
warped  by  other  immedialely  preceding  touch  sensations  in  the 
same  neighborhood  of  the  skin.  Pearce  tested  32  children  in 
this  way  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  warp  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  child's  intelligence.  While  thus  corrobora- 
ting Bresfilar  rather  than  Seashore,  be  differs  even  from  the 
former  iu  that  he  declares  the  fallacy  to  diminish  continually 
with  increase  of  age. 

Saj^ley.  The  negations  of  Binet  and  Seashore  were  soon 
carried  to  a  still  further  extreme.  W  Bagley,  experimenting 
at  Madison  upon  160  children/  corroborates  Binet  to  the  eflRxt 
that  Keaction-time  shows  no  correspondeuce  with  School  In- 
telligence, and  also  supports  the  latter's  second  and  inverse 
rather  than  first  and  direct  result  with  "Dots;"  for  Bagley  not 
only  denies  all  corrc-spondencc  between  any  motor  abilities  and 
mental  ones,  but  believes  his  work  to  demonstrate  positively 
that  there  is  even  a  marked  antagonism  between  the  two,  so 
that  excellence  in  either  direction  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by 
deficiency  in  the  other.* 

Carman.  In  1899,  at  Saginaw,  there  was  another  investiga- 
tion which,  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  number  of  children  tested, 
mast  be  judged  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place  up  to 
this  day.*  A.  Carman  exa;nined  1,507  of  them  as  to  their 
sensibility  to  pain  (and  also  their  strength  of  baud),  noting  iu 
each  case,  as  had  now  become  usual,  whether  the  teacher  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  "bright,"  "average."  or  "dulL"  Not 
much  detail  is  given,  bat  the  following  general  conclusions  are 
arrived  at: 

"Boys  reported  by  their  teachers  as  bright  were  more  seosi- 
live  than  those  reported  as  dull." 

"  Girls  reported  as  bright  were  more  sensitive  and  stronger 
than  those  reported  as  dull." 

"Those  rvported  as  being  es[Kcially  dull  in  mathematics 
were  more  sensitive  on  the  right  temple  than  oa  the  left." 

It  is  further  discovered  that 

"  Girls  with  light  hair  and  blue  or  gray  eyes  are  less  sensi- 
tive to  pain  on  left  temple,'*  bat  "on  right  temple  they  are 
more  sensitive  than  the  d:irk." 

This  information  is  very  curious. 

fCirkpairick.  In  1900.  a  slight  rally  against  the  emphatic 
denials  of  Binet,  Seashore,  and  Bagley  is  attempted  by  K. 
Kirkpatrick.*     About  500  children  were  tested  in  three  "  sim- 

^jim.Jour.  0/  Psych.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  193. 

*Tfac  rclaiioii  between  motor  «nd  mental  ability  appesrs  to  have 
also  l)ccD  trcntcd  by  Ilandcoc'^: .  Peckham,  and  Porter,  out  I  have  not 
btcn  able  toobtain  access  to  ihrir  works. 

'/Im.Jour.  0/  Psyth.,  Vol,  X,  \i.  393. 

*?Bycb.  Review.  Vol.  VII,  p.  374. 
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pie  motor  activities,"  including  Binet's  Dots,  Counting  Aloud, 
and  Sorting  Cards;  their  respective  pcrforuiauces  were  then 
compared  with  their  degrees  of  intelligence  as  estimated  in  the 
usual  way  by  their  teachers. 

The  result  is  in  every  case  a  decided  corre^ipondence- 

Thomdike  and  Woodworlh.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  iseea 
attempts  to  asccrtaiu  what  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call 
"statical  correlation."  Bat  in  itjoi.  Messrs.  Thorudike  and 
Woodworlh  make  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  still  more 
important  and  difficult  "  dynamical  correlation."  It  is  useful 
enough  to  know  whether  any  child  that  "  taps,"  etc.  with  un- 
usual slowness  may  thereupon  straightway  be  considered  as 
"  dull ; "  but  it  would  be  even  more  to  the  point  to  learn  that 
daily  practice  with  the  tapping  machine  could  make  him  any 
brighter. 

Various  previous  researches  had  been  distinctly  encouraging' 
in  this  matter.  Stumpf  declares  :  "  The  power  of  mental  con- 
centration upon  certain  points,  iu  whatever  region  acquired, 
will  show  itself  effectual  in  all  others  also."*  Gilbert  and 
Fracker  bad  found  that  practice  in  one  form  of  dtscriminalion 
or  reaction-time  brought  with  it  improvement  in  the  other 
forms.'  Scripture  writes,  intending  apparently  to  include  in- 
lellecLive  activities  :  "Development  of  will  power  in  connection 
with  any  activity  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  will 
power  as  a  whole."  *  And  again.  Davis  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "practice  in  any  special  act"  develops  ability  "  for 
all  other  acts."* 

The  experiments  of  Thorndike  and  Woodworth,  however, 
give  once  more  a  flat  negatiou.  The  indications  are  rather 
that  the  effect  of  training  in  any  one  mental  achte\'ement  is  of 
little  or  no  use  for  other  intellectual  performances,  e\'en  very 
closely  akin.  The  persons  tested  were  carefnlly  exercised  un- 
til they  had  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  judging  the 
relative  sizes  of  some  pieces  of  paper  of  a  particular  shape. 
But  this  so  obtained  talent  seemed  completely  to  depart  as  soon 
as  new  tests  were  made  with  papers  of  a  different  shape,  or  even 
of  a  somewhat  different  size.  Similar  experiments  io  other 
sorts  of  feats  led  to  the  same  result. 

Binet.  About  the  same  time,  we  have  another  interesting 
and  long  contribution  from  Diuet.*  His  subjects  numbered 
eleven  and  were  specially  selected  as  being  the  five  cleverest 
and  the  six  most  stupid  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-two.     These 


'Toopsychologie,  18S3,  Part  1,  p.  Sj, 
'Univ.  Iowa  Slud.  PsvcU.,  Vol,  I. 
'Psych.  Rev.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  165. 
«Slu(l.  Vale  Psych.  L«h.,  Vol.  VI. 
*I,'aiiti6c  ps/cb.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  348. 
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two  groups,  ihe  '*  iDteltigent "  and  the  *'  untatelHgent, "  were 
in  all  the  tests  opposed  and  compared. 

Binet  again  couGrms,  and  more  positively  than  ever,  that 
Reaction -time,  either  wilh  or  without  the  complication  of 
"Choice,"  has  no  correspondence  with  Intelligence.  He  also 
contradicts  the  correlation  ftrnnd  by  Griffing  with  the  extensive 
dimension  of  Alictition,  in  the  form  of  sinmltaneously  reading 
a  large  number  of  letters  exposed  to  view  for  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second;  though,  curiously  enough,  Binet  finds  a  certaia 
amount  of  correspondence  when  he  quite  similarly  exposes 
some  arabesque  designs.  And  finally,  he  finds  no  correlation 
with  a  new  test  of  his  own  devising,  namely:  a  trial  how  small 
a  change  in  the  rate  of  the  beats  of  a  metronome  can  be  acca- 
rately  detected. 

Hot,  on  the  other  hand,  his  formerly  successful  method  of 
Memory  of  Numbers  now  once  more  showed  a  marked  corres- 
pondence witK  Tnlelligcncc.  So  si\so,  and  to  a  similar  amoiint, 
is  a  correlation  showu  by  Erasure  of  Leiters  (like  that  of  Oehrn 
and  Bourdon)  and  by  Arithmetical  Addition  (more  complicated 
than  that  of  Kbbinghaus).  So,  again,  do  his  new  tests  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Counting  Metronome  Taps  and  in  Counting  Dots. 
And  so  does  his  other  new  test,  that  of  Copying:  the  subject  is 
to  copy  a  certain  amount  of  writing,  and  then  uote  is  taken  as 
to  how  many  syllables  be  writes  from  each  glance  at  the  origi- 
nal; the  more  intelligent,  the  more  words  per  glance. 

But  the  fullest  correspondence  of  all  was  presented  by  the 
verj'  old  test  of  Tactile  Discrimination,  which  we  have  already 
seen  successfully  assayed  by  Wagner  in  1896. 

Binet  is  further  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  these  correlations 
with  Intelligence  are  most  marked  upon  first  trial,  and  that 
they  continually  diminish  ia  proportion  as  the  intelligent  aud 
unintelligent  are  both  alike  given  more  and  more  practice  in 
the  tests. 

Simon.  Directly  inspired,  apparently,  by  the  last  research, 
Ihe  correspomlence  there  discovered  between  intelligence  and 
the  Copyiug  test  was  now  corroborated  under  uew  conditioas. 
M.  Simon  conceived  the  idea  that  any  such  correlation  should  be 
manifested  iu  especially  prominent  relief  at  the  Vaucluse  colony 
for  backward  children.  lie  therefore  tries  seventeen  of  them, 
and  finds  in  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  all  those  classed 
medically  as  ' '  Idiot  "  or  "  Imb<5cile ' '  can  copy  fewer  syllables 
at  a  time  than  do  those  merely  termed  "  D^gfin^r^  "  or  "  D6- 
bile."  '     He  concludes  emhu-siastically  as  follows: 

'•Convenient,  short,  and  exact,  this  copying  of  phrases  at 
once  constitutes  a  good  method  of  diagnosing  a  child's  intellec- 
tual development  at  the  very  moment  of  the  experiment," 

*I/anii6e  psych.,  Vol.  VU,  p.  490. 
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fCraepelin,  Cron.     Other  observers,  however,  would  appear  to 

have  been  less  fortunate  in  ihis  region.  Their  application  of 
experimental  tests,  even  to  such  trenchant  opposition  as  intel- 
lectual health  and  di»ea^e.  has  not  led  them  to  results  that  they 
have  felt  able  to  pronounce  entirely  unequivocal.  The  carefiil 
worlc  of  Kraepelin  and  Crou '  couies  to  the  following  close: 
"At  the  end  of  these  considerations,  we  will  not  hide  from 
ourselves  that  the  obtained  resulrs  hnve  fallen  far  short  of  what 
one  is  acctistomed  to  expect  from  collective  experiments  with 
the  simplest  '  mental  tests. '  " 

Heis.  When  tlic  above  investigation  was  renewed  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  by  Reis,  the  latter  5nds  indeed  that  these  tests 
perfectly  well  admit  of  l>cing  executed  upon  the  patients  in  the 
asylum;  but  the  success  would  appear  almost  loo  great  to  fiillfil 
the  desired  purpose,  for  often  the  patients  prove  the  belter  per- 
formers of  the  two:  a  man,  for  instance,  medically  diagnosed 
as  &ulTeriiig  from  Dementia  Paralytica  with  marked  mental  in- 
capacity (deulliche  geistige  Schwiiche)  more  than  once  comes 
out  top  of  all  fifteen  subjects  sane  and  insane  alike. 

Cattell,  Farrand,  Wialer.  Now  we  come  to  about  the  latest 
and  in  many  respects  far  the  moat  important  of  all  these  at- 
tempts to  correlate  laboratory  work  with  tbe  psychics  of  real 
life.  For  amplitude  of  design,  special  experience  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  lucid  collation  of  the  results,  nothing  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  approached  the  researches  which  for  about  the  last  ten 
ycar-s  have  been  progressiug  at  Columbia  University  under  the 
guidauce  of  Cattell. 

In  1S96,  the  latier,  together  with  Farrand.  allowed  a  brief  in- 
sight into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proceeding  being  carried 
on.  But  not  till  1901  was  the  total  upshot  nf  all  this  labor 
carefully  put  together  and  published  by  Wissler.'  By  that 
time,  25Q  freshmen  and  some  35  seniors  of  the  University,  be- 
sides about  40  young  women  in  Barnard  College,  bad  under- 
gone the  following  elaborate  series  oi  te-st.s  ( in  addition  to  others 
not  belonging  to  the  present  topic,  such  as  anthropometrical, 
etc.): 


Perception  of  Size, 

Sirengtb  of  Hand, 

Fatigue, 

Kyrsightj 

Color- vision. 

Hearing, 

Perception  of  Pitch, 

Perception  of  Weight, 

Scusitiioii  .\icKa, 

Sensitiveness  to  Pain, 

Color-preference. 


Reaction>tinie, 

Rate  of  Perception, 

Naniiug  Colors, 

Rale  of  Movement, 

Rhythm  and  Perception  of  Tine, 

Msociation. 

IniBK^ry, 

Auditory  Memory, 

Visual  Memory, 

Uoeical  Memorr, 

■oa  RetroApeclive  Memory. 


» Psych.  Arbeiten,  Vol.  U,  p.  304. 
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The  general  intelligeucc  of  each  student  was  settled  by  his 
average  grading  in  all  the  different  University  courses;  an 
amalgamation  of  these  separate  gradings  resulted  in  forming 
eleven  classes. 

This  class  standing  and  all  the  above  laboratory  tests  are 
now.  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  pmbiem,  correlated 
together  with  sotue  mathematical  precisiou.  The  Bual  concln- 
Mons  are  alx>at  as  blankly  negative  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
We  are  summarily  informed  that 

"The  laboratory  mental  tests  show  little  inter-correlation." 

"The  markings  of  students  in  college  classes  correlate  with 
themselves  to  a  considerable  degree^  but  not  with  the  tests 
made  in  the  laboratory." 

And  on  inspecting  the  actual  figures  representing  the  faint 
correlations  in  question,  it  is  niathematically  evident  that  not 
one  of  them  is  men;,  than  would  be  expected  to  occur  by  mere 
accidental  coincidence. 

Aiken,  Thomdike  and  Hubbell.  Finally,  in  igoa.  there 
appears  an  interesting  contiibntion  to  the  subject  from  Aiken. 
Thomdike,  and  Hubbell.  Here  "the  functions  in  question 
were  much  more  alike  than  were  those  examined  by  Wis-sler.' 
We  have  examined  the  relationships  between  functions  in  an 
extremely  favorable  case."  Ne^'ertheless,  on  the  whole  the 
previous  negative  results  are  once  more  strongly  corrolmrated; 
when  some  mental  functions  usually  regarded  as  most  purely 
typical  of  the  associative  process  are  compared  together,  their 
correlation  turns  out  to  be  "uone  or  slight." 

2.     Conctusiom  to  be  Drawn/ram  these  Previcvs  Restankes. 

Thus  far.  it  must  be  confessed,  the  ontlook  is  anything  but 
cheerful  for  our  project  contemplated  at  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
or,  indeed,  for  Experimental  Psychology  in  general.  There  is 
scarcely  one  positive  conclusion  concerning  the  correlation  be- 
tween mental  tests  and  independent  practical  estimates  that 
has  not  been  with  equal  force  flatly  contradicted;  and  amid  this 
discordance,  there  is  a  continually  waxing  inclination — cspe- 
dally  noticeable  among  the  most  capable  workers  and  exact 
result*; — absolutely  to  deny  any  such  correlation  at  all. 

Here,  then,  is  a  strange  enough  answer  to  our  question. 
When  Laboratory  and  Life,  the  Token  and  the  Betokened,  are 
at  last  objectively  and  positively  compared  as  regards  one  of 
the  must  important  Functional  Uniformities,  they  would  seem 
to  present  no  correspondence  whatever  with  one  nnother. 
Either  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  general 
intelligence,  but  only  a  number  of  mental  activities  perfectly 
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independent  of  one  another  except  for  this  common  word  Co 
dcfli^ate  tliem,  or  else  our  scientific  "  tests"  would  appear  to 
have  been  all  su  unUappil)'  invented  as  to  lie  outside  tbe 
widest  limits  of  those  very  facultiei^  of  wliich  they  are  supposed 
to  form  a  eonccutrated  essence. 

It  is  true  that  Functional  Uniformities  mifrht  conceivably 
exist  of  other  kinds;  but  for  any  such  there  is  even  less  evi- 
dence; nor  would  they  appear  at  all  a  priori  probable,  in  view 
of  the  complete  and  surpiiisiug  absence  of  that  important  ooe 
constituted  by  community  of  organism.  Failing  all  Functioaal 
Uniformities,  any  connection  between  the  experimental  pro- 
cedure and  practical  intelligence  can  then  be  no  more  than 
"Conceptual."  But  this  is  a  position  scarcely  tenable  for 
those  whose  chief  claim  is  finally  to  have  escaped  from  tbe 
endless  tangle  of  purely  introspective  argument;  moreover, 
such  an  admission  would  shear  ever>'  experimental  research  of 
almost  its  whole  worth  and  deprive  the  systems  built  thereon 
of  their  cs.'Kntial  base. 

Further,  if  thus  the  only  correspondences  hitherto  positively 
tested,  those  between  Intelligence  and  its  variously  supposed 
Quintessences,  have  totally  failed  to  reveal  any  real  existence, 
what  shall  we  say  of  all  the  other  by  no  means  so  apparently 
self-evident  correspondences  postulated  throughout  experimen- 
tal psychology  and  forming  its  present  backbone  ?  To  take  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  painstaking  of  them.  Dr.  SchuytCD, 
from  1893  to  1897,  continuously  amassed  evidence  to  prove  a 
close  relation  of  the  middle  European  temperature  with  the 
faculty  of  "  voluntary  attention  "  and  even  more  generally  with 
"the  intensity  of  cerebral  activity;"  he  seems  to  have  re- 
peated his  observations  on  about  five  hundred  different  days, 
upon  each  occasion  iudefatigably  proceeding  round  Antwerp 
from  one  school  to  another,  visiting  most  of  the  lime  as  many 
as  eight.  Now,  his  actual  test  of  "voluntary  attention"  and 
"cerebral  activity"  consisted  entirely  in  noting  how  many 
children  kept  their  ej'cs  on  their  lesson  books  for  five  consecu- 
tive minutes;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  not  yet  been 
any  positive  proof  that  this  posture  sufficiently  coincides  with 
all  tbe  other  activities  coming  under  this  general  term  of  "vol- 
untary attention;"  and  in  view  of  the  universal  breakdown  of 
evidence  for  much  more  plausible  correlations,  Schuyten's  a 
priori  assumption  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  adequate  basis 
for  his  wide  reaching  theoretical  and  practical  conclusions. 
To  try  another  example,  we  have  seen  that  a  favorite  test, 
successi^-ely  adopted  by  Oehni,  Bourdon,  and  Binet,'  is  that  of 
erasing  from  a  printed  page  certain  given  letters  of  the  alpha- 

*Tbe  last  smmed  Menu  to  hare  been  the  Srtt  to  laqolre  Into,  rather 
than  auntne,  the  rtnge  of  (unction  ItiToUed  in. this  test. 
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bet;  but  sceptics  are  still  able  to  cooteDd  that  because  any 
person  can  dash  a  stroke  through  a's  and  i's  with  uinisnal 
speed,  he  need  not  therefore  be  summarily  assumed  to  possess 
an  abnormally  large  capacity  for  discrimination  generally  speak- 
ing, say,  for  tellittg  a  fresh  from  au  over-night  deer's  trail,  or 
distinguishing  sound  fiuaticial  investmenls  from  unsound. 
Precisely  similar  criticism  may  be  extended  to  almost  tbe 
whole  nia.'a  of  laborious  attempts  to  establish  practical  applica- 
lioDS  of  Experimental  Psychology,  whether  for  pedagogical, 
medical,  or  other  purposes. 

Nor  is  the  case  much  otherwise  even  with  those  stricter  and 
more  theoretical  researchers  v/ho  are  rather  inclined  to  regard 
OS  superficial  any  exjKTiracnls  involving  large  numlwrs  of  sub- 
jects. For  however  modest  and  precise  may  seem  the  conduct 
of  their  own  actual  investigation,  it  nearly  always  terminates 
with  and  justifies  itself  by  a  number  of  sweeping  conclusions; 
and  these  latter  will  be  found  to  cssentiaUy  imply  some  assumed 
general  fuuctiou  or  process,  such  as  "memory,"  "association," 
"attention."  "  fatigue,"  "practice,"  "will."*  etc.,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  this  function  is  adeqtiately  lepresented  by  the 
laboratory  test.  To  take  for  instance  the  speed  of  mental  asso- 
ciation, there  is  hardly  a  psychologist  of  aote  who  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  made  wide  reaching  assertions  on  this  point, 
often  indeed  6ndiug  herein  one  of  the  pillar  stones  of  his  phi- 
los(jphy;  the  more  practically  minded,  as  Kracpclin  and  his 
school,  content  themselves  with  demoustratiug  the  details  of 
its  actual  conduct,  showing  us  how  the  rate  will  rise  with 
practice  or  on  imbibing  tea,  how  it  sicks  in  proportion  to 
fatigue  or  mental  disorder,  how  uudcr  the  influence  of  alcohol 
it  for  a  brief  moment  slightly  ascends  and  then  becomes  per- 
manently and  profoundly  depressed,  Rot  all  these  conclusions 
are  derived  from  observation  of  one  or  two  supposed  typical 
forms  of  this  "  association;  "  while  the  extensive  experiments 
of  Aiken,  Thorndike,  and  Hubbell  reveal  that  every  form  of 
association,  however  closely  similar  on  iutrospection,  must, 
nevertheless,  always  be  considered  separately  on  its  own  merits, 
and  that  "quickness  of  association  as  an  ability  determining 
t be  speed  of  all  one's  associations  is  a  rayth.''  '  The  most 
ciirioos  part  of  the  general  failure  to  find  any  correspondence 
between  the  psychics  of  the  Laboratory  and  those  of  Life  is  that 
experimental  psychologists  ou  the  whole  do  not  seem  in  any 
way  disturbed  by  it.  But  .sooner  than  impute  to  them — the 
avowed  champions  of  positive  evidence — such  a  logical  crime 
as  to  prefer  their  own  a  priori  convictions  to  this  mass  of  testi- 
fying facts,  it  is  perhaps  pardonable  to  suspect  that  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  situation! 
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3.     CrUidsrn  0/ Prrvalent  Working  Methods. 

There  is,  bowever,  an  i ii termed iate  way  between  igDoring  all 
this  serious  lestiniouy  and  submis-sively  accepting  it;  this  con- 
sists in  subjecting  ti  to  ihe  most  searching  criticism  of  which 
one  is  capable.  But  such  a  procedure  quickly  leads  to  ques- 
tions of  greater  generality;  if  we  would  deal  with  the  matter  at 
all  adequately,  we  are  compelled  to  eater  iulo  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  universally  prevalent  for  demonstrating 
ajwocialiou  between  two  events  or  attributes.  To  this  impor- 
tant topic  a  special  work  has  been  devoted.'  For  the  present, 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  brief  exposition  of  the 
chief  deficiencies  appearing  especially  to  characterize  the  long 
series  of  experiments  ju.sl  reviewed. 

In  the  first  place,  only  one  out  of  them  all  (WLssIer  at  Co- 
lumbia) attains  to  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  correlation, 
namely,  a  precise  quantilalive  expression.  Many  writers,  in- 
deed, have  been  at  great  trouble  and  have  compiled  elaborate 
numerical  tables,  even  bewilderingly  so;  but  nowhere  do  we 
find  this  mass  of  data  focused  to  a  single  exact  result.  In 
consequence,  not  only  has  comparison  always  been  impossible 
between  one  experiment  and  another,  but  t*ie  experimenters 
themselves  have  proved  quite  uuable  to  correctly  estimate  even 
their  own  results;  some  have  conceived  their  work  to  prove 
that  correspondence  was  akseat  when  it  really  existed  to  a  very 
considerable  amount;  whereas  others  have  held  up  as  a  large 
correlation  what  in  reality  is  insignificantly  small.  Later  on. 
we  shall  come  upon  examples  of  both  kinds  of  bias.  With  this 
requisite  is  cto.sely  bound  up  another  one  no  less  fundamental, 
namely,  that  the  ultimate  result  should  not  be  presented  in 
some  form  specially  densed  to  demonstrate  the  compiler's 
theory,  but  rather  should  be  a  perfectly  impartial  representa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  relations  elicited  by  the  experiments. 

Next,  with  the  same  exception  as  before,  not  one  has  calcu- 
lated the  ' '  probable  error ;  ' '  hence,  they  have  had  no  means 
whatever  of  judging  how  much  of  their  results  was  merely  due 
to  atcidental  coincidence.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  experi- 
ments executed  with  comparatively  few  subjects,  but  even  to 
those  upon  the  mostexten.sive  scales  recorded.  The  danger  of 
being  misled  by  combinations  due  to  pure  chance  does,  indeed, 
depend  greatly  upon  the  number  of  cases  observed,  but  in  still 
larger  degree  upon  the  manner  tu  which  the  data  are  calculated 
antl  presented. 

Thirdly,  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  dear  explicit  defini- 
tion of  the  problem  to  be  resolved.     A  correspondence  is  ordi- 


1  "The  Proof  ftod  Mcitsurcmciit  of  AstociatloD  ttetween  two  Things." 
Am.  four.  Psych.,    XV.,  71. 
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narily  expresfied  id  such  a  general  way  as  neitber  admits  of 
practical  ascertainment  uor  even  possesses  any  great  theoretical 
significance;  {or  a  .scicntiBc  invt-Migation  lo  tie  either  passible 
or  desirable,  we  must  needs  restrict  it  by  a  large  number  of 
qualifications.  Having  done  so,  any  influence  included  (or 
excluded)  in  contravention  of  our  definition  must  be  con.sictc-red 
as  an  irrelevant  and  /atsifying  factor.  Now,  iu  many  of  the 
experiments  that  we  have  been  discussing,  even  in  those  upon 
quite  a  small  scale,  the  authors  have  tried  to  kill  as  many  birds 
as  possible  with  one  stone  and  have  sought  after  the  greatest — 
instead  of  the  least — diversity;  they  have  purposely  thrown 
together  subjects  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  aud  thus  bavu  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  invite  fallacious  elements  into  their  work.  But 
in  any  case,  even  with  the  best  of  inlenlions,  these  irrelevant 
factors  could  not  possibly  be  adequately  obviated,  until  some 
method  had  been  discovered  for  exactly  meeaxir in f^  thcni  and 
their  effect  upon  the  correlation;  this,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  never  been  done.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
the  disturbance  is  frequently  su£cieut  to  so  entirely  trausform 
the  apparent  correlation,  that  the  latter  l>econies  little  or  no 
evidence  as  to  the  quantity  or  even  direcUou  of  the  real  cor- 
respondence. 

Lastly,  no  investigator  seems  to  have  taken  into  any  consid* 
eration  another  very  large  source  of  fallacy  and  one  that  is 
inevitably  present  in  every  work,  namely,  the  errors  of  observa- 
Hon.  For  having  execnted  our  experiment  and  calculated  the 
correlation,  we  must  then  remember  that  the  latter  does  not 
represent  the  mathematical  relation  between  the  two  sets  of 
r«al  objects  compared,  but  only  between  the  two  sets  of  meas- 
urements which  we  have  derived  from  the  former  by  m&re  or 
less  fallible  processes.  The  result  actually  obtained  in  any 
laboratory  test  must  necessarily  have  in  every  case  been  per- 
turbed by  various  contingencies  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject's  real  ^^ncral  capacity;  a  simple  proof  is  the 
UxA  that  the  repetition  of  an  experiment  will  always  produce  a 
value  somewhat  dififercnt  from  liefore.  The  same  is  no  less  true 
asregard.s  more  practical  appraisements,  fur  the  lad  confidentljr 
pronounced  by  his  teacher  to  be  "  dull  "  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  have  quite  the  average  share  of  brain.i.  These  unavoid- 
able discrepancies  have  always  been  ignored,  apparently  on 
some  tacit  assumption  that  they  will  act  impartially,  half  of 
them  tending  to  enhance  the  apparent  correlation  and  half  to 
reduce  it;  in  this  way,  it  is  supposed,  the  result  must  in  the 
long  run  become  more  and  more  nearly  true.  Such  is,  faow< 
erer.  not  at  all  the  case;  these  errors  of  observation  do  not  tend 
to  wholly  compensate  one  another,  but  only  partially  so;  every 
time,  they  leave  a  certain  balance  against  HU  correlation,  which 
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is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  nomber  of  cases  assembled,  bnt 
solely  by  the  size  of  the  mean  error  of  observation.  The 
amount  of  consequent  falsification  is  in  pliystcal  iuqutr)-  often 
unimportant,  but  in  psychology  it  is  u^fu^ly  large  enough  to 
completely  vitiate  the  conctiisibn.  This  falsif>ing  influence 
has  in  many  of  the  ab^^ve  expfrimenis.  especially  the  more  ex- 
tensive nncs,  occurred  in  exaggerated  form;  for  even  those 
experimenters  who  are  most  careful  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
the  laborator>-  have  yet  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the 
special  diiBcullics  at teudiug  This  son  of  work;  urged  ou  the  one 
baud  by  the  craving  after  an  impoMDg  array  of  cases  —  some- 
what ad  captandum  vulguji—and  sternly  restricted  on  the 
other  side  by  various  personal  considerations  (such  as  restive- 
ness  and  faliguabilily  of  the  youthful  subject'^,  fear  of  derang- 
ing school  hours,  etc.),  they  have  too  often  fallen  into  almost 
incredibly  hurried  and  inadequate  methods  of  testing.  Here, 
again,  mere  goodness  of  intention  will  noi  avail  beyond  a  very 
limited  extent,  for  the  most  painstaking  work  is  far  from  en- 
titling us  til  assume  that  the  obser\'ational  fallacy  has  been  re- 
duced to  insignificant  dimensions;  we  can  have  uo  satisfactory 
guarantee,  until  some  method  has  been  devised  of  precisely 
measuring  the  distuibance,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  attempted. 

The  above  critldsm,  of  a  perfectly  general  nature,  must  suffice 
for  the  btilk  of  the  rcscirches  cited  in  this  chapter;  later  on 
will  be  found  a  more  detailed  examination  of  tho**  three  partic- 
ular ones  which  have  dealt  with  precisely  the  same  topic  as  the 
present  article.  If  here  methodological  imperfections  have  ad- 
mitted of  formulation  with  unnsual  sharpness,  the  fact  must  by 
DO  means  be  taken  as  an  especial  condemnation  of  these  and 
kindred  experiments.  Certain  faults  have,  indeed,  been  espe- 
cially prominent,  as,  for  instance,  the  large  errors  of  observa- 
tion; but,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  of  them  would  appear  to 
contain  at  least  as  much  good  solid  work  as  most  of  those  more 
strictly  confined  to  the  laboratory  and  to  a  very  small  number 
of  "  trained  "  suljccts;  the  former  have  only  afforded  a  firmer 
foothold  for  criticisui,  because  they  have  confined  the  question 
to  a  more  simple  unetjuivocal  issue  —  though  not  yet  nearly 
enough  so  —  and  because  they  have  assailed  their  problem  in  a 
square  positive  manner.  The  final  incondusivenessof  all  their 
labor  is  not  so  much  due  to  individual  shortcomings  of  the 
in\-csti gators,  or  even  of  the  whole  branch  of  investigation,  as 
to  the  general  noii-existenoc  of  any  adequate  system  for  prov- 
ing and  measuring  assi'ciative  tendencies. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  many  prevtons 
inconclusive  and  negatory  verdicts,  the  question  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Tesis  of  the  Laboratory  and  the  Intelligence 
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of  Life  cannot  yet  he  regarded  as  definitely  closed.  The  only 
tbiDg  so  far  demoustrated  is  tbat  the  old  means  of  investigation 
are  entirely  inadequate.  The  present  uadertakiug,  therefore, 
has  only  ventured  once  more  to  approach  the  problem,  because 
believing  to  have  elaborated  a  new  and  reasonably  complete 
methodological  procedure,  such  as  appears  capable  of  at  last 
bringing  light  upon  this  and  innumerable  other  important  re- 
gions hitherto  inexplorable. 


chaptkr  iii. 
Prslimikasv  Investigation. 

I.     Obviation  of  the  Four  Faults  Quoted. 

In  the  last  chapter,  four  gjave  faults  have  been  charged 
against  the  entire  antecedent  literature  on  the  present  topic. 
The  first  thing  insisted  ui>on  was  a  precise  qitantitafive  expres- 
si<m  derived  impartially  from  the  entire  available  data:  we  must 
renounce  adroit  mauipulaliou  of  tables  aud  graphs,  still 
tber  rounded  into  the  desired  shajw  hy  ingenious  argument; 
le  whole  of  our  experimentally  gained  figures  must  without 
any  selective  treatment  simply  of  themselves  issue  into  one 
plain  numerical  value  (varying  cunvenieutly  from  i  for  perfect 
correspondence  down  to  o  for  perfect  absence  of  correspond- 
ence); this  will  here  be  done  in  the  method  that  has  been 
successively  elaborated  by  Bravais,'  Gallon.'  and  Pearson.'  and 
whose  formula  will  be  found  on  page  252  ;  In  addition,  lists  of 
individual  amounts  will  be  given  in  full  as  originally  obtained, 
and  therefore  can  be  freely  used  either  for  checking  the  present 
results  or  for  other  inquiries.  The  second  requi-site  was  the 
probable  error;  concerning  this  it  may  at  once  be  remarked 
that  indispensable  as  is  some  evaluation,  yet  here  lass  than  any- 
where else  have  we  need,  or  even  possibility,  of  rigorous  exact- 
ness; approximate  estimates  will  be  appended  to  each  correlation 
in  tables.  The  third  fault  indicated  was  the  one  deriving  from 
the  errors  of  ob-scrvation;  little  can  be  said  in  this  place  con- 
cerning the  best  means  of  reducing  these  to  a  minimum,  for  on 
rSuch  head  our  requirements  are  scarcely  different  from  those 
[already  prevailing  in  alt  serious  psychological  research;  only 
[some  matters  of  special  interest  wilt  be  briefly  touched  upon 
while  describing  the  procedure  of  the  present  experiments  in 
the  next  chapter.     Much  more  important  for  us  is  the  fact  that 


)  Memolres  par  divers  Savaua,  T.  IX,  Paris.  1&46,  pp.  355-333. 
'ProceediDga  Roynl  Socielv  of  Ijondon,  Vols.  XI,  and  XLV. 
•PbiloiophiMl   Tnin»Bctiobs,  R.  S-  I^ndou,  Vol.  CL-XXXVIl 
164. 
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I  be  total  effect  of  all  such  errors  can  be  measured  m  masse  and 
mathcmalically  eliminated,  and  that  until  this  lias  been  done, 
no  correlational  value  can  be  assumed  aa  even  approximately 
accorate.  The  formulae  for  this  purpose  are  given  and  ex- 
plained in  the  already  mentioned  article;'  sufficient  for  tb« 
present  practical  purposes  will  be  briefly  recapitulated  at  the 
end  of  the  next  chapter. 

The  remaining  point  is  that  of  irrelevant  factors;  this  aliMi  is 
more  fully  explained  in  the  said  article;  it  involves  a  thorough 
preliminary  investigation  of  all  the  terms  concerned,  without 
which  ihc  most  skillful  experimentation  and  lucid  exposition 
will  only  be  wasted  labor;  the  produce  of  such  preparatory 
exploration  will  form  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
while  the  processes  of  calculation  will  be  given  at  the  close  ol 
the  next  one. 

2.     DffiniiioH  of  the  Cerrespondeiue  Sought. 

The  first  step  towards  eliminating  irreleN-ancies  is  to  clearly 
lay  down  how  much  we  are  to  consider  relevant,  or  in  other 
words  to  properly  define  the  problem  at  issue.  As  already 
stated,  universal  correspondences  can  never  be  the  subject  of 
investigation;  in  practice  we  are  forced  to  introduce  a  large 
number  of  conventional  resiriclion.'i,  and  for  profitable  work 
these  must  be  explicit  and  unequivocal. 

Let  us  first  take  that  of  Kimkip.  Putting  other  animals  out 
of  the  question,  we  clearly  cannot  pretend  adequately  to  sample 
even  the  whole  existing  human  species.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
simplest  and  least  ambiguous  results,  it  might  seem  desirable 
to  reduce  this  source  of  variation  to  the  least  possible  dimen- 
sions; an  ideal  experiment  would  then  be  wholly  confined  to  a 
number  of  sets  of  brothers  or  sisters  and  to  determining  how 
lar  the  more  intetligeot  brother  is  also  the  better  discriminator. 
But  these  narrow  limits  are  most  inconvenient  on  practical 
grounds,  and  even  theoretically  there  appears  no  great  objec- 
tion against  extending  the  kinship  to  any  range  that  does  not 
introduce  inconvenient  complications;  wc  may  eventually  find  it 
necessary  to  exclude  differences  of  social  stratum,  of  sex,  etc.; 
or  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  allowable  to  admit  all 
these  and  eveu  some  amount  of  iuternatiouality. 

Next,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  action  of  correctly  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  sounds  or  weights  is  a  matter  depend- 
ing on  many  factors,  and  we  must  decide  how  many  of  these 
should  be  rejected  as  foreign  to  our  purpose.  In  the  present 
case,  it  seems  best  to  limit  the  object  of  our  research  to  that 
portion  of  the  discriminating  act  which  appears  to  constitute  its 
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specific  coye,  excludiug  as  far  as  possible  such  more  outward  tu- 
flneaces  as  Zeal.  Endurance,  Manual  Dexterity.  Memory,  etc. 
The  last  named  requires  especial  attention,  since  it  necessarily 
enters  into  all  these  meutal  tests.  Its  influence  will  greatly 
differ  according  to  the  metliod  of  procedure:  the  interval  inter- 
veoing  between  the  two  compared  sensations  may  vary  from  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second  to  several  minutes;  it  may  leave  the 
reagent's  attention  undisturbed,  or  it  may  make  distracting 
calls  upon  it  (such  as  causing  him  accurately  to  adjust  an  in- 
strument)- One  of  the  investigations  cited  in,  the  last  chapter 
has  gone  so  far  in  this  direction,  that  a  test  called  by  the  ex- 
perimenlerh  themselves  "  Perception  of  Pilch  "  is  by  the  com- 
piler prefernbly  termed  "  Pitch  Memory.''  *  Now,  the  correla- 
tions of  Memory  —  as  far  at  any  rate  as  my  own  researches 
have  hitherto  gone  —  would  indicate  laws  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Discrimiuatiou;  if  this  be  confirmed,  any  inter- 
ference of  the  former  factor  may  gravely  perturb  an  investiga- 
tion  into  the  latter. 

Thirdly,  the  correspondence  selected  for  inquiry  in  the  pres- 
ent case  is  that  between  natural  innate  faculiiei.  By  this 
definition,  we  explicitly  declare  that  all  such  individual  cir- 
cumstances as  afler  birth  uialcrially  modify  the  investigated 
fnrction  are  irrelevant  and  must  be  adequately  eliminated;  our 
results  might,  therefore,  be  wtiolly  viiiated  if  we  threw  together 
people  in  disparate  ages,  those  in  full  vigor  and  those  tired  or 
ill.  those  who  have  already  practised  the  test  in  question  and 
those  to  whom  it  is  new,  etc.  To  obviate  this,  we  are  obliged 
to  search  through  the  records  of  previous  work,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  influences  that  have  been  found  seriously  to  affect 
any  of  the  variants  now  in  question.  The  chief  results  of  such  a 
preparatory  investiRatton  wU  now  be  briefly  detailed,  and  for 
the  sake  of  conciseness  and  unequivocality  we  will  at  once  as 
fer  as  possible  explain  and  correct  these  antecedent  data  by  col- 
lating them  with  the  information  subsequently  derived  from  the 
present  experiments  themselves.  The  most  prominent  turn  out 
to  be  Practice,  Age,  and  Sex,  which  will  be  discussed  in  this 
order. 

3.     IrreUfana'fS  from  Practice. 

The  importance  of  having  defined  our  correlation  will  here 
at  once  be  evident.      For  if  we  had  wished  to  inquire  whether 


'SoEut  vxperimeoten  (LebmBDii,  AoEell].  it  i*  true,  have  (onral 
thmt  "coTTccincBt  of  sensory  jadgment  u  practically  tcdepeaiteot  of 
time  interTsI  "  up  to  at  1e«st  •  mitiutc,  mid  cv«n  o(  d-tlibrrntr  rlitttrkc- 
tioD(Angell,  WrniHt's  I'hil.  Stud.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  11).  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  nnublc  to  coarince  myself  that  this  conclusion  holds  at  all 
good  for  the  ordinary  conditloot  ol  experiment. 
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sensory  scuteness  and  general  intellect  are  correlated  dynami- 
cally, if  (as  staled  by  many  persons  on  the  strengUi  apparently 
of  a  priori  reasoning)  we  bad  assumed  that  the  discrimination 
of  minute  diSercnces  of  sensation  "  is  to  be  cultivated  as  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligence."  '  then  we  should  have  had  to 
admit  the  variations  due  to  Practice  as  perfectly  relevant  and 
we  should  have  looked  for  a  continual  expansion  in  people's 
general  ability  in  proporlion  to  the  labor  tbey  had  expended 
on  distinguishing  tones,  shades,  and  weights  from  one  another. 
In  the  present  experiments,  however,  it  has  been  prefeired  to 
commence  by  invcatigattug  the  j/o/iVW  relatJun;  it  has  nut  been 
asked  whether  Intelligence  is  produced  by  development  of 
sensory  acnteness,  but  whether  the  former  original  endowment 
is  on  the  whole  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
latter  also.  From  this  it  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  carefully 
eliminate  differences  of  previous  exercise. 

(a)  PiUh.  In  this  branch  of  Discrimination  the  effects  of 
Practice  are  especially  conspicuous,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
not  very  easy  to  trace  out  with  the  quantitative  precision  re- 
quired for  our  purpose.  Experiment  has,  indeed,  unanimoasly 
demonstrated  that  the  threshold  of  discrimination  to  be  reached 
by  trained  and  competent  acousticians,  even  when  using  quite 
different  apparatus,  is  in  the  immediiite  neighborhoo<l  of  1/3 
V.  d.;*  but  there  is  no  such  general  agreement  concerning  the 
average  threshold  of  "  unpractised  "  persons.  Delezenne,  for 
instance,  finds  that  an  interval  equivalent  in  the  centre  octaves 
to  about  I  V.  d.  "  becomes  sensible  to  the  least  practised  ears, 
as  I  have  assured  myself  on  several  people." '  But  Preyer,  on 
the  other  baud  (though  quite  agreeing  with  Delezeniie  as  re- 
gards the  powers  of  practised  acousticians) ,  tried  a  few  unprac- 
tised persons  and  found  that  they  could  not  all  decide  with  cer- 
tainty unless  the  two  tones  differed  by  as  much  as  S  v.  d.*    And 

*Die  Greare  der  TonwabfDehmuQK. 


'Pulling:  Tcmchers"  Text  hook  of  Prm-ticnl  PsycholoKy,  p.  i6. 

'tu  the  prvseot  work,  ll  U  taken  tbiit  >  threshold  obtaincl  in  v.  d. 
(=>  vibrations  tliCference)  for  any  tone  vriihin  the  two  ocmv«s  iibovctbe 
mi'dille  C  tniiy  Ite,H!ksu.nied  also  to  hold  npproxiinatcrly  good  for  tEir  re- 
mainder of  lliesc  two  octaves  tiud  both  at^uve  Rud  1;e1ow  grniluully  to 
augment.  So  much  appean  sufficiently  demonstrated  hytbe  works  of 
Preyer  ( Die  Gretitedet  ranwahmchintini;),  I,u(t  (  Wucidt'n  Phil.  Stud., 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  511  H.l,  auJ  Meyer  (Zeit.  f.  Psyeh.  u.  Phys,,  Vol.  XVt, 
p.  352).  Hence  the  resinltB  of  all  eTpcriments  condncted  anywhere 
near  the  centre  of  tlie  onHnary  itinBicnf  RCnlr  Hdmit  of  being  easily  col- 
lated vritb  one  aiiuther.  For  procedure  in  coniparing  any  values  ob- 
tained t>y  the  method  of  "  Minimal  Chaoj^es  "  witb  those  by  "  Right 
and  Wrong  Cn«e»,"  see  Ix)reni  (Wundt's  Phil.  Stud..  Vol.  U),  Merket 
{Ibid.,  Vols.  IV  and  VII),  Kiutipfe  {Ibid..  Vol.  VIII).  and  Monch 
ilbid..  Vol.  XX>. 

*Recncil  dea  travaux  de  la  Soc.  da  Lille,  1827,  p.  4. 
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when  we  come  to  the  more  extensive  experiments  of  Cftttelt 
and  Parrand  upon  male  and  female  irniversity  students,  we  find 
that  the  average  error  for  the  F  below  the  middle  C  was  over  « 
whole  tone,  which  (after  making  all  possible  allowances  for 
diversity  in  procedure;  both  experiments  were  conducted  on 
monochords)  must  be  taken  as  at  least  twenty  times  worse  than 
the  results  of  Delezenne.' 

This  and  similar  apparent  discrepancies,  however,  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  too  vague  and  also  too  narrow  conception  of 
"Practice."  Many  writers  freely  make  assertions  concerning 
"highly  trained  reagents"  {getibte  Versuchspcrsoncn)  with- 
out stating  —  often,  it  would  appear,  without  clearly  realizing 
—  whether  the  latter  are  merely  trained  in  music  generally,  or 
have  had  special  practice  in  distinguishing  minute  differences 
of  Pitch.  Other  authors,  on  the  contrar)-,  term  all  their  sub- 
jects "  unpractised,"  even  though  .iccomplishcfl  musicians,  if 
they  happen  to  be  new  to  this  particular  experiment;  in  sucb 
sense  must  be  taken  Delezeuue's  designation  "  les  oreilles  les 
moins  exeroSes,"  for  his  reageuts  seem  from  the  context  to 
have  lieen  distinctly  above  the  average  as  regards  general 
musicality.  Xow,  though  the  hyperacute  sensitivity  charac- 
terizing the  acousticians  has  not  beeu  found  (by  the  present 
writer  at  least)  in  most  musical  performers,  even  professional, 
yet  the  latter  are  at  any  rate  considerably  superior  to  the  aver- 
age person.  Thus  we  so  far  have  three  very  distinct  grades  of 
training:  acousticians,  musicians,  and  the  rest. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  practice  that  must  always  be 
duly  considered,  namely  that  gained  during  e\'en  brief  experi- 
ments. The  Columbia  undergraduates,  for  instance,  who  bad 
a  monochord  put  into  their  hands  and  were  told  to  forthwith 
adjust  it  so  as  to  produce  unison  with  a  previously  given  note, 
were,  as  regards  training,  almost  as  far  removed  from  subjects 
whose  examination  lasts  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  these  again 
are  from  the  lyng  exercised  reagents  of  Stumpf,  Luft,  etc. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  factor  which  though  aualogous  to  Practice 
yet  must  not  lie  too  summarily  identified  therewith;  this  is  the 
iu6uence  of  General  Culture.  It  will  require  discussion  in 
some  detail,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  gained  much 
attention,  since  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  engender  fallacies  in  com- 
parative tests  of  children's  discrimination,  and  may  eventu- 
ally prove  of  profound  theoretical  importance.  A  glance  at 
Table  V  will  present  a  very  marked  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  villagers  as  compared  with  the  better  social  classes,  for  the 
former  have  a  threshold  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  latter. 
Small  as  is  the  number  of  cases  involved,  the  discrepancy  is  so 
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larf^  as  practically   to  exclude   mere  accident.'    The   nexl 

readiest  cxplanalioii  is  that  villagers  have  far  less  opportunities 
of  hearing  music.  But  nearer  investigation  does  uot  very 
much  confirm  this  view;  for  The  village  in  (|uestion  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  an  unusually  fine  set  of  church  belts,  and 
whoever  has  listened  to  a  baud  of  sturdy  yeomen  linging  for 
eight  consecutive  hours  through  all  the  possible  "chauges" 
will  realize  that  those  in  the  neighborhood  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  musical  intervals.  (The  present  writer  had 
the  misfortune  to  reside  within  a  few  yards  of  the  said  church, ) 
Moreover,  with  one  exception,  all  the  villagers  examined  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  at  home;  while  two  of  them  were  no 
mean  iwrformers  on  the  violin  and  organ  respectively.  The 
violiuiHt,  it  is  true,  exhibited  the  same  discrimination  as  the 
average  good  musician;  but  the  organist  formed  no  exception 
to  the  general  obtuseness,  other  than  a  far  quicker  capacity  for 
improvement. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  equally  conspicuous  among  the 
young;  for  the  village  children,  in  spite  of  regular  instruction 
and  practice  in  singing,  had  a  threshold  twice  as  great  as  that 
found  in  the  high  class  scliool.  Also  the  relation  between  the 
children  and  the  adults  tells  a  similar  tale;  for  in  those  social 
strata  which  continue  after  full  growth  to  fully  exercise  their 
higher  mental  capacities,  there  is  no  appreciable  alteration  of 
ability  to  distinguisih  tunes;  the  high  class  school  hns  precisely 
the  same  average  as  the  cultivated  grown-up  person.  Among 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at  an  early  age  are  ojmpelled  to 
turn  all  their  energy  to  muscular  activities,  we  find  a  corre- 
spondingly rapid  falling  away  of  discrimination;  bad  as  the 
child  villagers  were,  those  adult  proved  themselves  nearly 
twice  as  inapt. 

The  only  other  experiments  explicitly  in  this  grade  of 
society,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  The  interesting  ones 
of  C.  Myers; '  and  to  these,  without  much  straining,  a  similar 
interpretation  may  be  given.  His  European  village  children 
(many  of  them  possibly  very  yonng;  unfortunately  the  ages 
are  not  shown)  present  an  even  lower  average  than  those  ia 
Table  I;  that  his  adults  slightly  improve,  while  mine,  on  the 
contrary,  go  down,  may  well  be  ntlributable  to  the  known 
habits  of  self-cultivation  characterizing  the  Scotch  peasantry. 
Myers'  Papuan  children,  with  only  a  smearing  of  alien  educa- 
tion, arc  accordingly  worse  than  the  Huropeans  of  any  age  or 
class;  and  on  returning  to  the  more  congenial  occupations  of 


*The  improbability  of  mere  chance  worVn  out  matlieoiatlcally  » 
about  too  to  t  for  tliU  scries  of  observations  alou«,  not  to  mention  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  children  and  other  expcrimcutcTa. 

'Archives  of  Otology.  XXXI,  4,  1903. 


pcarl-<living    and    canaibalism, 
appear  to  sink  lower  still. 

There  is  thus  considerable  evidence  that  the  ability  to  di»- 
cnraioate  pitch  is  largely  aflected  by  deprivation  of  General 
Culture.  At  the  same  time,  this  iaflueace  is  only  conspicaons 
to  tests  of  an  unfamiliar  character;  the  villagers  were  iacom- 
petent  at  the — for  them  useless — task  of  distinguishing  tones, 
but  ihey  show  no  inferiority  whatever  in  the  more  practical 
Acuities  of  telling  one  shade  and  weight  from  another.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  General  Culture  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent factor  that  may  be  superadded  to  special  sensory  traiuiug, 
but  no  more  than  a  possible  partial  substitute,  jnst  as  the  car* 
bohydrates  can  excellently  supplement  but  never  supersede 
food-stuff  containing  nitrogen. 

The  various  effects  of  all  these  degrees  of  Pi^ctice  may  now 
be  expressed  roughly  enough,  but  still  quantiiatiixly,  in  the 
Collowing  tabular  form:  ' 

Median  threshold/or  Diicriminaiion  of  Pitch  among  adulis. 
{Expressed  in  v.  d./or  the  two  eenire  octaves.) 


Papnans 

Europuin 
Villfigers 

Nod*  Mnslciuta 

of  General 

Cultnrt 

Muficieus 

Specially 
Practised 
Keagent» 

With  a  min- 
imam    of 
forc-exer- 

— 

3<i 

10 

4 

)i 

Alter  15  min- 
Qtes    good 
fore>exer- 
dse. 

16 

8 

4 

1 

« 

'The  Table  appears  to  bring  the  Tsriona  resall*  of  the  be»t  workers 
into  verj-  good  hannoay  with  one  another  and  also  with  my  own.  It 
is  regrctteil,  however,  that  there  is  one  exception  to  tbia  general  recon- 
CilJatioD  ;  for  it  bas  been  foiinil  impowibte  satiitfnctorily  to  nccord  the 
above  estimates  with  a  noteworthy  series  of  experiments  at  Iowa  in 
1896.  under  the  general  direetion  of  Seashore^  There,  the  male  Uni- 
versity stodentB  showed  n  median  diBcriminiition  of  about  10  v.  d.,  and 
the  women  one  of  about  9  r.  d.  These  values,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  appear  at  lease  twice  as  low  as  the  analogous  ones  of 
Delezcnne,  Prcyer,  Gilbert,  aud  myself,  Moreover,  it  is  evrn  harder 
toreconcile  Seashore's  results  from  itdults  with  his  own  Kimulianeoua 
ones  from  children  lo>i4  years  old;  fur  the  latter  perfectly  coincide 
with  onr  table,  showitiR  a  diiwritnination  of  nbont  4  v.  d..  and  would 
therefore  have  double  the  sensitivity  of  the  aduUs ! 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  Seashore  arrives  at  •  very  diSerent 
opinion  from  the  alrave  as  regards  the  general  effect  of  Practice.     He 
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(£)  St£'hi.  In  visual  discrimination  there  is  evidently  less 
scope  for  further  improvement  by  special  training,  seeing  that 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  daily  life  are  already  sufficient  to  call 
forth  a  large  portion  of  most  persons'  potential  faculty  in  this 
respect. 

But  even  here  a  considerable  residuum  of  dormant  power 
usually  remains  over  and  may  be  awakened  on  sufficient  exer- 
else.  Schirmer.'  for  instance,  found  his  threshold  t«  continually 
diminish  for  about  a  week  of  continnal  practice,  after  which  it 
seemed  to  him  to  have  attained  its  maximum,  while  Mtiller- 
Lyer'  and  Simon"  continued  to  make  appreciable  improvement 
for  many  months.  Simon  furtlicr  noted  the  curious  fact  that 
practice  m  judging  with  both  eyes  brought  with  it  but  little 
betterment  in  judging  with  either  eye  alone;  hut  when  the 
left  eye  had  been  practised  by  itself  to  its  maximum  powers, 
then  the  right  eye  also,  although  itself  unpractised,  was  oever- 
theless  found  to  have  advanced  to  its  maximum.  My  owd  ex- 
perience fully  coincides  with  this  view  that  the  generality  of 
people  can  considerably  reduce  their  threshold  by  practice. 
Here,  however,  no  appreciable  influence  is  manifested  by  Gen- 
eral Culture;  the  adults  of  the  diverse  social  classes  show  just 
about  the  same  average,  and  also  as  regards  the  childreu  the 
difference  is  about  what  was  to  he  expected  from  the  difference 
in  conditions  of  test. 

This  visual  disparity  between  trained  and  untrained  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  (Quantitatively.  For  previous  experimenters 
upon  unpractised  reagents  never  seem  to  have  attempted  more 
than  a  rough  empirical  gradation  incapable  of  being  compared 
with  other  work.  Our  evaluation  must  therefore  rest  solely 
upou  the  present  experiments,  which,  being  conducted  by  day- 
light, are  far  from  guaranteeing  sufficient  precision  on  this  head; 
but  still,  as  thej-  turn  out  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  mean  of 
previous  records  of  trained  reagents,  iu  all  probability  tbey  are 
approximately  accurate  as  concerns  untrained  ones  also.  In 
this  case,  the  median  threshold  for  discrimination  of  medium 
shades  of  gray,  after  15  minutes  fore-exercise,  may  be  taken 
as  involving  the  following  difference  of  luminosity: 


Untrained  Reagents 


Trained  Reagents 
1/120 


holds  that  neither  mnslcal  edacatlon  nor  special  tralalng  can  materi- 
ally «ffecl  most  pi-oplc's  power  of  discrimiti&tiag,  ami  lie  bupports  hi« 
view  by  iuquiries  iustitated  aoioog  the  parents  of  Ills  cblldrea  and 
al»<i  upon  a  few  cxpennients. 

1  Arch.  f.  OpUthalni.,  XXXVI,  4. 

■Arch.  f.  Ajiatomie  a.  Fhys.,  18S9,  Phys.  Abth.,  Supple meDtband, 
p.  96. 

•Zeil.  f.  Paych.  u.  Phya.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  433- 
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It  woo  Id  thus  appear  that  in  this  faculty  the  influence  of 
tratoing  is  considerable,  but  still  only  about  one-third  of  that 
in  discrimination  of  pitch. 

(f)  Weight  Here,  curiously  enough,  Practice  seems  to 
hare  remarkably  little  effect;  the  most  highly  trained  experi- 
menter has  shown  no  advantage  over  the  first  comer. 

Weber,  for  instance,  declares  1/40  to  be  the  difference  just 
distinguishable  by  ' '  quite  the  majority  of  human  beiugs,  with- 
out any  long  preliminary  practice;"  *  yet  he  himself,  in  spite 
of  all  his  long  labors,  appears  to  have  been  much  below  this 
standard.'  Similarly  his  succcs.sor,  Fcchner.  after  prodigiou.sly 
exteusive  training,  was  in  the  end  but  a  very  moderate  perfor- 
mer.* A  more  direct  proof  of  the  inefficacyof  prolonged  exer- 
cise is  given  by  the  case  of  Biedermanii  aud  Loewit;  for  these 
observers  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  experiments  found 
their  threshold  for  one-half  pound  to  be  equal  to  1/31;  yet  at 
the  close  of  their  protracted  research,  this  threshold  had  only 
improved  to  1/23. 

But  however  true  this  may  be  as  regards  training  of  very  great 
duration,  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  does  not  bold  good  as 
regards  the  few  minutes  of  I'ore-cxerci&c;  for  my  reagents  have 
almost  invariably  discriminated  better  at  the  end  of  their  fifteen 
minutes  than  when  they  first  entered  the  room;  sometimes  the 
improvement  is  enormous. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  general  coaclustos  that  a  few 
minutes'  practice  are  necessary  for  most  people  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  test,  but  that  farther  training  has  little  or  no 
effect. 

(rf)  Intelligence.  As  to  the  effect  of  training  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  unfortunately  appear  to  be  no  available  data,  except 
such  conclusions  as  issue  from  the  present  experiments  them- 
selves. All  that  could  be  done  before  commencing  work  was 
to  contrive  that  the  reagents  shonld,  a.*;  far  as  possible,  be  on 
equal  terms  with  regard  to  previous  education. 

4.     frreievancies  from  Age. 

This  factor  is  obviously  one  that  must  largely  influence  both 
Sensory  Discrimination  and  Intelligence,  since  nobody  can  .sup- 
pose that  any  mental  faculties  remain  at  one  constant  level 
6^m  first  birth  to  the  prime  of  manhood  and  on  through  the 
last  senile  decay.  The  matter  acquires  peculiar  importance 
owtDg  to  the  practical  reason  that  we  find  it  much  easier  to 


'TasUinn  a.  G«iDciogefuhl,  p.  541. 

*Annotatioaes  iiistoniicu:  et  phyBiologicie.  Prol.  XVIt. 
•  P»j-chophy«ik.  Vol.  I.  p.  186. 

*fiericbted.  kals.  Akatlemie  d.  WlsMOScb.  taWieo,  Hatb.  Natarw. 
ClsMe.  Vol.  LXXII,  p.  JM. 


subject  children  to  onr  experiments  than  to  influce  the  same 
numt>er  of  adults  to  let  lliemselvcs  be  tested.  Coosequently, 
every  research  of  this  kiud  so  far  has  dealt  exclusively  with 
reagents  not  yet  beyond  adolescence.  We  will  again  consider 
each  of  the  four  variants  in  turn. 

As  regards  Piieh,  the  first  notable  inqtiiry  into  the  develop- 
ment of  discrimination  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Gilbert. 
wLu  otmes  to  the  couclunioii  that  from  the  hrc  of  six  lo  at  least 
that  (jf  seventeen  years  there  is  a  continual  though  irregular 
improvement.'  Hut  the  next  iuvestiKator,  Seashore,  arrives  at 
the  very  difFu'reut  opinion  that  no  Iwtlcrment  t.ikcs  place  after 
ten,  at  which  period  he  finds  children  to  be  fully  equal  to 
average  adults;  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  that  "  the 
organ  of  Corti  reaches  its  maximuui  efficiency  at  the  age  of 
abtuit  ten,  and  that  it  then  begins  to  deteriorate."  ' 

By  the  light  of  the  previous  section,  however,  it  seems  possi- 
ble satisfactorily  to  reconcile  these  vcr>'  divergent  results.  For 
we  have  just  seen  the  immense  effect  of  Practice,  especially  in 
thiit  matter  of  pitch,  and  we  may  not  unreaKOnably  suppose 
suth  faculties  to  arrive  at  maturity  earlier  or  later  according  as 
they  iiave  liecn  more  or  less  fostered  by  education,  specisd  or 
general.  This  hypothesis  will  be  found  freijuently  corroborated 
in  the  present  work.  The  high  class  school  perfectly  harmo- 
oizes  with  Seashore's  elder  children  in  presenting  no  further 
incre.ise  of  capacity  af\er  nine,  at  which  age  the  average  thresh- 
old already  equals  that  of  adults;  and  this  agreement  with 
Seashore  extends  not  only  to  the  relative  pow-ers  but  even  to 
their  absolute  performances,  for  both  lots  of  children  show  a 
mean  of  about  4  v.  d.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  villagers,  then 
the  accordance  is  no  less  entirely  with  Gilbert:  from  5>^  to  7 
years,  they  average  40  v.  d.;  from  7  to  8,  23  v.  d. ;  from  8  to 
10,  15  V.  d.;  and  from  10  to  14,  6-7  v.  d.;  and  here  again  also 
the  alxHilute  values  fairly  coincide  with  Gilbert's,  although  the 
latter  used  such  a  different  testing  instrument  as  an  adjustable 
pitch-pipe. 

Kven  into  very  advanced  life,  the  influence  of  Age  appears 
still  iuterflected  with  the  previously  mentioned  factor  of  Cul- 
ture. For  tho.se  adults  who  exercise  their  higher  intellectual 
functions  abide  to  almost  the  end  of  their  days  at  their  best 
level;  nothing  is  observable  to  correspond  with  the  generally 
believed  diminution  of  their  audible  range  from  ii  octaves  to 
10.  To  myself,  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  find  that  the  per- 
sons of  60.  70,  and  even  80  years  could  discriminate  quite  as 
acutely  as  those  in  their  physical  primi'.  But  among  the  grown- 
up villagers  there  seems  to  occur  a  marked  bifurcation:  those 
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of  them  who  on  leaving  school  take  to  violin  playing,  band-belt 
making,  etc.,  conlinue  to  develop  the  discriminative  fnnction 
until  it  eventually  becomes  quite  as  fine  as  if  it  had  enjoyed  a 
better  start;  but  those  who  have  not  had  such  itpecial  later  ad- 
vantages will  not  be  saved  by  occasionally  bearing  music  from 
lapsing  iuto  great  dullmeut. 

Turning  next  to  Sight,  Gilbert's  very  extensive  experiments 
again  present  a  continual  growth  percepiible  even  up  to  the 
seventeenth  year;  Iwtwcen  nine  and  fourteen,  the  ages  chiefly 
entering  into  the  present  work,  the  average  threshold  becomes 
reduced  by  about  one  fourth.  My  own  results  Uircicd  out  quitt 
similar  as  regards  the  village  children,  but  iu  the  higher  class 
school  devclupincnl  apiwarcil  to  occar  earlier.  With  respect  to 
Old  Age,  this  again  appeared  to  bring  with  it  no  impairment 
whatever;  the  supposed  "  sharpness  of  young  eyes"  did  not 
make  itself  manifest. 

In  respect  of  Weight,  Gilbert's  curves  show  a  somewhat 
quicker  arrival  at  maturity,  no  improvement  beiug  evident 
after  about  thirteen  years  old.'  The  present  experiments  quite 
concorded  in  that  the  younger  children  were  almost  equal  to 
the  older  ones  and  both  were  not  far  from  adults.  In  Old  Age, 
we  once  more  &nd  no  appreciable  loss  of  power. 

Finally,  wc  come  to  the  effect  of  Age  npon  Intelligence.  On 
this  matter  general  opinion  seems  to  be  sharply  divided;  for 
some  asscri  thai,  other  things  equal,  a  child  must  necessarily 
get  cleverer  as  he  grows  older;  while  others  hold  Intelligence 
to  be  equally  manifest  at  all  ages  after  infancy  and  to  be  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  gradually  amassing  stock  of  acquire- 
ments and  prufjcicucic».  As  before,  in  default  of  any  positive 
antecedent  data  the  present  experiments  could  only  keep  the 
point  in  view  and  endeavor  themselves  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question. 

5.     Irrelevandes  from  Sex. 

This  factor  evidently  requires  consideration,  seeing  that  in 
some  of  the  previous  experimentation  males  and  females  have 
been  thrown  together  without  apologj',  while  at  other  times 
these  have  been  regarded  as  obviously  heterogeneous  to  one 
another. 

Commencing  with  children,  the  only  important  evidence  con- 
cerning Sight  and  Weight  seems  to  be  that  of  GilWri,"  who 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sexes  not  only  differ  but  that 
thu  disagreement  is  a  quantity  perpetually  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  according  to  the  various  phases  of  growth  and 
especially  of  puberty.     As  regards  Pitch,  the  chief  testimony  ia 
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that  of  Seashore,  who  declares  boys  and  girls  to  present  not  the 
least  appreciable  difference. 

Now,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  various  senses  should 
really  be  so  unlike  iu  such  a  respect,  and  accordingly  it  was 
not  surprisiag  to  find  that  in  the  present  experiments  the  vil- 
lage boys  and  girls  showed  quite  analogous  differences  in  Pitch 
also.  Perhaps  Seashore's  results  may  be  reconciled  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  that  is,  by  considering  that  his  children  appear 
to  have  been  better  edncated  generally  and  therefore  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  perturbations  characteristic  of  the  growing 
phases. 

With  respect  to  the  in6uence  of  Sex  upon  adults,  Seashore's 
women  present  a  slightly  better  discrimination,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  only  such  as  may  well  be  attributed  to  their  more  gen- 
eral study  of  music  at  the  age  in  question.  My  own  results 
coincided,  in  that  both  sexes  appeared  perfectly  equal  in  alt 
three  senses  tested;  no  snpix)rt  whatever  was  given  to  the  pop- 
ular assertion  that  men  are  much  superior. 

6.      TA£  Eiimination  of  these  Irrelevandes. 

Thus  we  have  come  upon  a  considerable  number  of  factors 
which  evidently  disturb  the  relations  that  we  are  about  to  in- 
vestigate; and  the  more  we  sharpen  our  criticism,  the  smaller 
aberrations  shall  we  be  able  to  briug  to  light,  until  the  latter 
begin  to  appear  infinitely  numerous  and  hopelessly  unavoida- 
ble; we  successively  encounter  illegitimate  deviations  proceed- 
ing from  hour  of  test,  from  temperature,  from  fatigue,  from 
state  of  health,  from  fullness  of  stomach,  from  habitual  and  oc- 
casional consumption  of  alcohol  and  caffeine,  and  so  on  without 
end.  Eventually,  our  experimentation  will  arrive  ftt  the  con- 
dition of  the  hysterical  persou  who  has  found  out  some  or  other 
medical  objection  to  every  description  of  food  —  and  so  dies  of 
self-starvation.  To  underiaie  any  investigation  at  all,  our  at- 
tention cannot  be  confined  to  the  detection  of  these  impurities, 
but  must  take  the  further  step  of  ascertaining  which  of  them 
we  can  and  cannot  afford  to  neglect  in  practice.  With  this 
view,  we  have  in  every  case  insisted  upou  obtaining  y«fl»//V<i- 
Hve  estimates  of  the  differences  actually  produced  by  the  vari- 
ous intruders,  and  we  have  found  tbem  to  vary  from  the 
extravagant  proportion  of  i:fio  down  to  inappreciability;  from 
these  general  computations,  it  will  usually  not  be  hard 
approximately  to  pidk  out  the  amount  applicable  to  any  partic- 
ular experiments. 

So  far,  however,  our  iaformation  is  still  almost  worthless. 
For  the  pertnrbance  into  which  we  are  inquiring  does  not  de- 
pend Jiimply  froni  the  above  average  difference  produced  in  the 
measurements  by  the  Intruder,  but  upon  the  ratio  of  this  special 
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difference  to  the  total  avernge  (iiffcrence  found  in  an  assemblage 
of  individuals  from  both  the  disparate  classes;  this  latter  differ- 
ence will  dearly  be  the  greater  of  the  two,  seeing  that  it  derives 
from  many  other  differentiating  causes  iu  addition  to  the  spe- 
cial one;  the  ratio  will  very  approximately  present  the  correla- 
tion between  the  dislurbant  and  the  term  disturbed.'  Even 
yet,  though  we  have  thus  obtained  all  the  requisite  data,  we 
cannot  utilize  them  to  measure  the  perturbance  until  we  have 
further  obtained  a  mathematical  equation  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  oQlce:  this  will  be  given  at  the  eud  of  the  next  chap- 
ter; by  its  aid  and  that  of  the  foregoing  inquiry,  we  are  finally 
enabled  to  decide  which  of  the  irrelevancies  produce  a  falsifica- 
tion of  appreciable  size  as  compared  with  the  probable  error; 
all  of  less  magnitude  may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  their 
elimination  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  practical  advantage. 

To  avoid  more  tediousuess,  we  will  here  take  ouly  two  sam- 
ple cases  to  illustrate  how  the  decision  is  aciually  reached  as  to 
whether  an  irrelevant  factor  be  really  of  formidable  nature.  In 
tests  of  Pitch,  say,  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  the  reagents 
may  properly  consist  of  non-musicians,  mixed  with  musicians. 
Our  Table  (page  23 1 )  shows  us  that  the  former  have  an  average 
threshold  about  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  latter;  next,  on 
taking  a  number  of  thresholds  of  both  non- musicians  and  musi- 
cians thrown  together,  we  find  that  the  ratio  between  the  aver- 
ages of  the  worse  and  better  halves  respectively  comes  to 
something  very  near  3:1  (see  any  of  the  quoted  works);  hence 
the  irrelevant  correlation  is  about  2/3  or  0.62.  Applying  the 
appropriate  formula,  we  find  that'  under  such  circumstances  a 
real  correspondence  of  say  0,50  would  be  unduly  deflected  bjr 
about  0.14..  As  the  experiments  were  being  designed  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  give  a  probable  error  of  only  about  0.03,  the  per- 
turbance must  be  pronounced  very  appreciably  falsifying. 

Let  us  consider  the  analogous  case  as  regards  the  sense  of 
Sight.  Here  also,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  diversity  of 
daily  occupation  among  the  reagents  will  have  led  some  more 
than  others  to  practise  this  particular  faculty,  and  further  that 
the  extent  of  this  discrepancy  will  on  the  whole  certainly  be 
less  than  that  between  musicians  and  uou-mu!^icLans  (seeing 
that  ver>-  few  people  spend  hours  a  day  in  discriminating  small 
variations  of  light  and  shade);  again,  the  general  effect  of 
practice  in  this  sense  has  been  found  to  be  about  one  third  of 
that  in  Pitch  (p.  232),  while  the  total  average  difference  turns 
oat  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  latter;  hence  this  lime,  the 
irrelevant  correlation  will  be  at  any  rate  much  less  than  one 
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third  of  0.62.  On  ODce  more  applying  the  suitable  corrective 
formula,  we  find  that  any  irrelevant  correlation  of  0.21  would 
falsify  a  real  correspondence  of,  say,  0,50  by  an  amount  of  only 
0.01.  Thus  we  have  ascertained  that  the  deviation  caused  by 
difference  of  Practice  is  in  this  sense  not  likely  to  affect  our  re- 
sult by  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  probable  error 
and  may  well  be  neglected. 

In  this  way,  a  large  number  of  irrelevant  factors  may  be 
summarily  dJHniit^sed  from  consideration;  others,  cither  from 
their  amount  or  from  the  doubtfulness  of  the  evidence  concern- 
ing them,  must  lie  carefully  kept  in  view;  while  some  will  be 
found  of  an  unquebtionably  falsifying  nature.  The  6rst  em- 
ployment of  our  knowledge  is  so  lo  order  our  cxi>crinients  from 
the  beginning,  both  as  regards  selection  of  reagents  and  pro- 
cedure in  testing,  that  appreciable  perturbance  may  be  escaped. 
Next,  and  yet  more  important,  we  have  learned  the  directions 
from  which  serious  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  forewarned 
is  forearmed;  we  are  enabled  to  so  conducl  our  work,  that  the 
residuum  nf  deviations  which  could  not  be  excluded  aciually 
may  instead  be  afterwards  eliminated  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness from  the  final  results. 

7.     AUernalives  and  Equivocalities. 

Notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  selective  process  which  will 
have  had  to  be  executed  in  order  to  sufficiently  eliminate  all 
these  irrelevant  factors,  there  will  generally  still  remain  over  a 
certain  number  of  experimental  methods  that  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear almost  equally  eligible. 

As  regards  Intelligence,  to  begin  with,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  ways  by  which  estimates  can  be  gained,  and  most 
people  would  appear  to  enjoy  very  decided  views  as  to  which 
are  the  most  satisfactory;  Inn  since  the  cfmvin cement  of  their 
opinion  usually  stands  to  inverse  proportion  to  its  evidential 
value,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  begin  with  the  methods  nearest  to 
hand  and  gradually  discover  for  ourselves  their  relative  advan- 
tages. In  doing  so,  two  points  mm>t  always  Ije  carefully  kept 
asunder:  first,  the  reliability  with  which  any  system  of  measute- 
ment  represents  any  particular  form  of  intelligence;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  claims  of  the  said  form  of  inceliigence  to  merit  the 
name.  The  former  point  must  be  definitely  ascertained  in  the 
course  of  the  experimenis.  while  the  latter,  though  a  very  de- 
sirable piece  of  information,  may  or  may  not  be  evcnlaally 
elucidated  by  the  whole  investigation. 

Sensory  Discrimination  will  usually  offer  a  still  greater  field 
of  choice.  About  the  mode  of  interrogation,  it  here  need  only 
be  mentioned  that  the  present  wants  are  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal with  those  of  other  psychological  work.     For  instance,  it  is 
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well  known  that  the  seusorj'  threshold  lias  really  two  different 
values,  according  as  the  examinatiou  proceeds  from  greater  to 
less  differences  or  vic^  versa;  now.  for  questions  specially  con- 
cerning this  threshold  as  snch,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  mean 
between  the  upper  and  lower  values;  for  the  present  purpose, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  regular  resuJts  appear  obtainable  in  a 
given  time  by  dcterminiug  only  the  lower  threshold  (the  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  reagents  become  less  confused  wbeu  the 
changes  are  confined  to  the  one  direction). 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  what  precise  portion  out  of 
the  whole  sensory  range  should  be  chosen  as  the  theatre  of  our 
experiments.  For  our  pioneering  work,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
appear  unquestionably  t>est  to  conuiience  with  that  pare  where 
the  results  are  least  exposed  to  irregularities,  complications  and 
unknown  factors;  this  will  always  lead  us  to  somewhere  near 
the  centre  of  the  range. 

lastly,  we  must  consider  the  influeace  of  different  apparatus. 
It  is  a  much  more  prominent  factor  lU  KOme  senses  than  in 
others.  In  Fitch,  it  appears  to  be  minimal:  highly  traiued  ob- 
servers, however  variously  tested,  show  little  more  diversity 
than  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  tor  by  individual  disposi- 
tion. Delezenne.'Seebeck,"  Weber,' Preycr,*Appunn, 'St  umpf,* 
Luft,'  and  Meyer,*  though  using  such  widely  diS^ering  instru- 
ments  as  monochords,  reed-pipes,  and  tuning  forks,  obtained 
results  of  which  the  largest  is  little  more  than  double  the 
smallest,  and  even  this  small  difference  appears  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  difference  in  mode  of  interrogation.  Among  less 
practised  reagents,  indeed,  sensibility  will  sometimes  be  found 
to  vary  enormously  with  the  kind  of  timbre,  one  person  doing 
much  better  when  there  arc  no  appreciable  overtones  and 
another  vice  versa;  but  still  such  discrepancy  is  generally  trace- 
able to  diversity  of  previous  habit  and  continually  diminishes 
with  further  training.  In  Visual  Discrimination,  the  results 
have  been  considerably  less  uniform.  It  is  true  that  the  major- 
ity of  competent  observers.  Kraepelin,*  Volkmann,"  Aubert," 
Ma&son,"  Merkel,'*  etc.,  though  employing  such  various  in- 
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stniments  as  Masson's  disc  by  daylight,  tbe  same  by  arti6cial 

light,  the  shadow-method,  the  episcotister,  and  illuminated 
matt  glas& — all  agree  that  the  most  favorable  medium  shades 
of  KTiiy  can  jnst  t)e  distinguishc<J  from  one  another  when  the 
illumination  differs  by  about  i/i2o.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Ronig  with  Brodhun,'  Helmholtz,'  and  Bouguer*  arrive  at  a 
threshold  twice  as  big,  while  Schirmer*  and  Volkmanu  (in 
his  later  experiments)  come  to  one  nearly  twice  as  small. 
That,  however,  the  lion's  share  of  these  dissimilarities  may  be 
solely  attributed  to  difference  of  instrument  is  shown  by  the 
largest  variation  occnrringiti  one  and  the  same  person:  Simon, 
when  using  the  platinum  lamp  of  Kontg,  has  a  still  worse 
threshold  than  the  latter;  but  when  employing  a  disc  like 
Schinncr.  surpaiises  even  this  observer.  The  discordance 
assumes  far  greater  proportions  when  we  come  to  Discrimina- 
tion of  Weight:  for  widely  apart  are  the  values  successively 
obtained  by  Weber,'  Fechner,"  Biedcrmann  and  Loewit,' 
Hitzig.*  Jacoby.*  Merkel."  Miiller  and  Schumann."  Martia 
and  Muller,"  etc. :  ou  the  one  extreme  we  have  Biedermann 
and  I,oewit  who  could  clearly  perceive  a  difference  in  a  2  lb. 
weight  if  it  were  increased  or  diminished  by  so  little  as  %  oz.; 
on  the  other  side,  we  find  C.  Jacoby  whose  five  thoroughly 
trained  and  competent  reagents  required  for  the  same  purpose 
an  increase  or  reduction /tt'«i/»'-_/(7«r  times  greater,  a  discrepancy 
that  for  the  main  part  may  safely  be  attributed  to  difference  of 
apparatus. 

This  mullitudeof  gross  fluctuations  requires  careful  analysis. 
A  certain  number  merely  imply  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  the 
performance  and  consequently  a  simultaneous  rise  or  decline 
for  tbe  generality  of  reagents.  Others,  again,  derive  from 
difference  of  individual  disposition;  the  larger  ihese.are  in  any 
procedure,  the  more  accurately  will  any  functional  correlation 
be  able  to  be  calculated;  but  they  must  not  be  too  summarily 
confounded  together,  for  possibly  one  procedure  may  exhibit 
greatest  sensitivity  to  previous  practice,  while  another  may  be 
the  most  delicate  barometer  of  fatigue  or  ill  health,  and  yet  a 
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third  may  reveal  the  largest  correlation  with  iiitel]eci.  The 
remaining  flnctuations  derive  from  causes  so  obscure,  that  for 
the  present  we  mast  call  them  chance  irregularities  tending 
only  to  shroud  and  disguise  our  results. 

From  these  cousidcratious,  it  is  clear  that  an  alteration  in 
method  of  experiuient  may  result  in  transforming  the  correla- 
tion. But  this  further  complication,  far  from  lieing  a  real  dis- 
advantage, opens  out  a  rich  and  virgin  6eld  to  investigation, 
for  it  is  the  most  promising  means  of  penetrating  into  the  corre- 
lation's essential  nature.  Eventually  results  will  be  gained  of 
such  greater  generality,  that  they  will  stand  out  constant 
among  these  superficial  changes,  as  the  main  features  of  a  land- 
scape abide  immovable  in  the  passing  variety  of  cloud  and 
sunlight. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
DB-StatlPTION  OF  THE  PRESKNT  EXPHRIMKNTS. 

t .      The  Choke  of  Laboratory  Psychics. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the  experiments  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  article.  Their  many  deficiencies 
can  scarcely  be  clearer  to  any  one  than  to  their  author;  so  true 
is  it  that  we  first  learn  how  properly  to  conduct  any  experi- 
ment— when  we  have  ended  it. 

As  regardM  the  nature  of  the  selected  Laboratory  Psychics, 
the  guiding  principle  has  been  the  opposite  to  that  of  Binet 
and  Ebbingliaus.  The  practical  advantages  proffered  by  their 
more  complex  mental  operations  have  been  unreservedly  re- 
jected in  favor  of  the  theoretical  gain  promised  by  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  unequivocality:  there  has  been  no  search  after 
condensed  psychological  extracts  to  be  on  occasion  couveuiently 
substituted  for  regular  examinations;  regardless  of  all  useful 
application,  that  form  of  psychical  activity  has  been  chosen 
■which  introspect ivcly  appeared  to  me  as  the  simplest  and  yet 
pre-eminently  intellective.  This  is  the  act  of  distinguishing 
one  sensation  from  another. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  senses  preferred,  the  present 
experiments  have  lieen  confined  to  Hearing,  Sight,  and  Touch. 
The  other  five.  Taste,  Smell,  Pain,  Heat,  and  Cold,  do  not 
admit  of  such  practicable  or  satisfactory'  examination;  also, 
probably  on  this  account,  they  have  as  yet  been  investigated 
very  incompletely,  and  therefore  do  not  form  a  good  unequivo- 
cal foundation  for  research  of  more  advanced  order.  Further, 
in  the  chosen  three  we  have  already  the  widest  range  of  type: 
for  Touch  is  the  most  direct  of  the  senses,  the  physiological 
organ  being  apparently  of  such  a  simple  structure  as  to  convey 
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the  stimulus  to  the  brain  in  «  purely  mechanical  maimer; 
Si^ht,  on  the  other  hand,  ofiers  the  most  perfect  example  of 
peripheral  iransforuiation,  seeing  that  our  vistial  presentations 
are  but  very  remotely  derived  from  the  really  external  ether 
waves  with  which  they  are  popularly  confused;  while  Sound 
gives  us  a  half-way  stage  between  the  above  extreme!). 

In  all  three  cases,  the  test  has  been  of  relative,  not  of  so- 
called  "ab»olute,"  Discriminaiiou;  the  trial  has  not  been  aii  to 
how  small  an  external  stimulus  can  cause  a  sensation  percepti- 
ble at  all,  but  as  to  how  great  the  difference  in  the  external 
stimuli  has  to  be  for  the  reagent  to  notice  any  difference  in  the 
sensation;  every  one  knows  the  uncertainties  atteudiug  the 
former  kind  of  investigation.  Similar  motives  have  in  Sound 
made  Pitch  seem  preferable  to  Intensity;  and  in  Light,  Lumin- 
osity to  Color.  It  is  perhaps  less  eas>'  to  justify  Touch  being 
represented  by  that  form  of  it  often  termed  the  "muscular 
sense,"  which  despite  its  notoriety  and  historical  importance  is 
now  well  known  to  be  really  most  complex  and  obscure.' 
Among  other  reasons  for  this  choice,  it  was  desired  to  see 
whether  any  correlation  of  Discrimination  with  lutelligeuce 
might  not  reasonably  be  attributed  tu  adroitness  in  outward 
approach  to  the  distinguishment  rather  than  to  superiority  in 
the  essential  act  itself;  should  this  be  the  ca,se.  then  the  corre- 
spondence should  be  much  more  mauifest  in  an  active  practical 
comparison  of  two  weights  than  in  the  purely  passive  acceptance 
of  two  tones. 

In  short,  the  exjieriments  were  so  chosen  that  any  condn- 
sions  very  umfonuly  attained  in  these  three  ways  might  be 
provisionally  considered  to  hold  good  for  Sensory  Discrimina- 
tion in  general.  

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  present  experimeuts  were 
not  primarily  designed  and  executed  for  the  sake  of  Discrimina- 
tion itself,  but  as  the  Indispensable  basis  for  an  investigation 
into  Memory  and  Imagery.  Only  afterwards  was  it  decided  to 
publish  the  results  ou  the  former  head  separately,  so  as  to  keep 
the  present  article  within  manageable  length  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  for  it  greater  unity  aud  lucidity. 

2.      The  InstrumenU. 

The  apparatus  with  which  these  inquiries  were  conducted 
were  not  of  a  very  new  or  elaborate  nature,  my  object  at  present 
being  merely  to  make  a  practical  and  convenient  application  of 
the  existing  laboratory  methods.     Moreover,  while  naturally 

■it  is  here  by  no  means  intended  to  assent  to  the  identificmtlon  of 
the  feeline  ol  Effort  with  any  eombination  of  lODch  sensfttions,  bat 
only  to  admit  that  the  formei  is  in  practice  chiefiy  estimated  throagh 
the  mediation  of  the  tatter. 
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endeavoring  to  minimize  all  errors  proceeding  from  mechanical 
imperfection,  1  have  become  quite  convinced  that  fauUs  arising 
from  such  a  cause  arc  in  this  case  vanishingly  amall  as  com- 
pared with  those  proccediug  from  other  sources. 

(a)  Sffund.  Like  the  experiments  of  Dclezenne  and  Cattell 
mine  were  conducted  by  means  of  a  monochord,  but  of  a  special 
kind  made  under  my  direction  for  this  purpose;  it  is  furnished 
with  a  Vernier  scale,  whereby  differences  of  pitch  can  readily 
be  produced  down  to  '^6  of  a  vibration;  as  the  experiments 
were  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  E  above  the 
middle  C  (reckoniug  the  latter  at  330  vibratious  per  second), 
the  smallest  securely  obtainable  difference  amounted  to  1/132 
of  a  mtisicat  tone. 

To  the  accuracy  of  such  an  instrument  many  theoretical  ob- 
jections may  be  raised,  as  unevenncss  of  the  wire,  inequalities 
of  tension,  etc.  However,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  reli- 
able to  the  range  above  meutioued,  which  is  ample  for  the 
present  pnriHisc.  It  was  first  tested  in  the  usual  way,  that  is, 
by  simultaneously  sounding  two  notes  at  a  given  small  interval 
and  then  counting  the  interferences  in  the  sound-waves;  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  producing  good  reliable  "beats."  The  instru- 
ment has  further  been  well  checked  empirically,  for  more  than 
one  reagent  has  proved  able  correctly  to  discriminate  down  to 
the  extreme  limit.  I  have  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
assistance  in  this  manner  from  Dr.  Kriiger;  this  psychologist 
and  acoustician  'Very  kindly  allowed  himself  to  be  tc-^tcd  with 
my  machine  and  found  his  threshold  to  be  only  such  a  stuall 
amount  greater  than  with  tuning  forks,  as  would  naturally 
arise  from  his  having  had  much  more  practice  with  the  latter 
instrument. 

The  principal  crime  generally  charged  against  monochords 
is  that  they  give  far  stronger  overtones  than  do  tuning  forks 
and  that  consequently  tests  upou  the  former  may  not  be  com- 
parable with  those  upou  the  latter.  This  point  has  already 
been  discussed,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  all  the  different 
instruments  hitherto  tried  had  led  to  very  similar  average  thresh- 
olds (in  this  respect  being  very  unlike  discrimination  in  Sight 
and  Weight).  lu  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  the  results  given  by  the  overtoued  instruments 
are  at  all  less  regular,  and  this  is  here  the  only  matter  of 
importance. 

As  a  set-off  against  this  one  merit  of  comparative  freedom 
from  overtones,  tuning  forks  arc  in  so  many  other  respects 
difficult  to  mauage,  that  I  should  not  personally  prefer  tbem 
except  for  use  in  au  exceptionally  well  equipped  laboratory. 
To  bring  them  to  sound,  they  have  to  be  either  struck  with  a 
hammer  or  stroked  with  a  bow,  and  the  consequent  accessory 
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noises  and  tones  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  such  a  minimam  as 
is  easily  attainable  in  plucking  the  inonochord;  also,  the  tone 
from  the  fork  only  remains  constant  for  a  very  short  time,  after 
which  it  rises  very  deceptively;  further,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  two  tones  of  sufficiently  equal  loudness,  without  using 
a  special  striking  apparatus  which  again  involves  other  disad- 
vantages. Moreover,  it  is  almost  impassible  to  obtain  enongh 
range  of  tone  in  any  satisfactor>*  manner,  especially  ss  even 
the  best  tuning  forks  have  appreciable  overtones  unless  placed 
upon  resonators  to  preferentially  intensify  the  ground-tone;  the 
device  of  a  different  fork  for  each  grade  of  pilch  is  of  very 
dubious  merits;  and  when  the  common  custom  is  followed  of 
using  one  fork  with  the  sliding  regulator  on  it  while  the  other 
has  none,  the  overtones  become  so  dissimilar  as  frequently  to 
vitiate  the  whole  experiment.  The  last  objection  can  be 
partially  met  by  having  ou  each  fork  a  separate  regulator  very 
light  and  low;  but  the  first  and  second  difficulties  are  very  iu* 
sufficiently  overcome  by  the  usual  expedients,  such  as  moving 
the  fork  la  and  from  the  reagent's  ear;  to  fully  obviate  them, 
it  is  at  least  necessary  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  sound  from  one 
room  to  another,  so  that  the  experimenter  remains  with  faia 
forks  and  opens  the  conductor  just  when  the  tone  is  pure  and 
true,  while  the  reagent  sits  alone  and  hears  only  what  he  is 
intended  to  hear;  but  such  a  procedure  is  quite  inapplicable  to 
the  inexperienced  subjects  reqtiJsite  for  experiments  like  the 
present  ones. 

(d)  Light.  As  we  have  seen,  a  great  number  of  instruments 
have  been  at  diflfcrent  times  used  for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
them  possesses  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  own. 
For  my  purpose.  I  constructed  a  graduated  series  of  cards,  each 
being  slightly  darker  than  the  preceding  one.  The  required 
delicacy  was  obtained  by  photographic  means,  on  the  principle 
that  the  darkness  of  a  print  will  (for  a  certain  short  range  of 
half-tiuts)  vary  almost  proportionately  to  the  time  of  exposure 
to  light.  Various  ways  of  printing  were  tried;  silver  gave  a 
very  fine  gradation,  but  necessarily  introduced  the  disturbing 
element  of  color;  carbon  was  fbuud  difficult  to  develop  with 
sufficient  evenness:  Gnal  preference  wag  given  to  platinum  od 
the  smoothest  possible  paper,  and  a  series  of  prints  were  ob- 
taiued  of  such  difiereuces  that  the  extreme  ranges  would  nieas* 
ure  the  dullest  normal  sight,  while  two  neighboring  cards  could 
not  be  distinguished  by  the  acatest  vision.'  The  prints,  each 
about  i"  by  i",  were  then  mounted  on  smooth  cardboard,  nnm- 


'Tbis  metbod  of  ronntrticting  cards  a*  visual  Uata  flcem*  to  have 
b«cn  verv  tnioutely  AtiticipAtdl  n*  long  ago  as  1896  by  Marbe  (Mv 
Z«lu.  f.  Fsycb.  a.  Pbycio.,  Vol  XII,  p.  61). 
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bered  on  the  back,  and  giveu  a  border  about  one  incb  wide  of 
even  black,  so  that  the  conditions  of  contrast  should  in  all 
cases  be  approximately  equal. 

The  e\'euDess  of  the  series  was  then  tested  practically  on 
many  reagents,  by  trying  whether  all  pairs  of  cards  at  the  same 
aumber  of  grades  apart  presented  precisely  the  same  difficulty 
of  dislingtiishment. 

As  to  the  illuminating  source,  it  unfortunately  was  not  found 
practicable  to  conduct  the  experiment  by  the  uniformity  of 
artificial  lighting.  However,  small  differences  of  the  absolute 
intensity  of  the  illumination  are  known  not  to  appreciably  aHect 
accuracy  of  judgment,  and  such  was  found  to  be  actually  the 
case  as  regards  the  inevitable  minor  fluctuations  of  daylight 
The  most  important  point  was  that  the  two  cards  to  be  com* 
pared  should  be  illuminated  to  exactly  the  same  degree.  This 
was  sought  by  placing  them  side  by  side  ou  precisely  the  same 
plane  and  opposite  ihe  centre  of  an  evenly  lighted  window. 
Most  reagents  had  a  marked  inclination  to  consider  one  partic- 
ular side  darker;  in  some  cases  this  was  the  right,  and  in  others 
the  left  (I  could  not  find  that  this  tendency  corresponded  with 
right  and  left  handedness  respectively,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  the  experiments  of  Van  BiervUet'). 

The  general  luminosity  of  the  cards  was  dctennioed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  lightest  and  darkest  were  placed  in  a 
dark  room,  and  two  candles  were  arranged  in  front  of  them  in 
such  a  way  that  each  threw  a  circular  ray  of  light  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  upon  one  of  the  cards.  It  was  then  experi- 
mentally ascertained  how  much  closer  to  the  illuminating 
source  the  darker  card  had  to  be,  for  the  latter  to  appear  just 
as  light  as  the  other.  The  square  of  the  greater  distance 
divided  by  the  sqtiare  of  the  lesser  thus  gave  a  measure  of  the 
relative  brightness  of  the  two  cards  under  equal  conditions.  It 
would  be  superSuous  here  to  enter  into  the  various  details 
adopted  lo  make  this  test  satisfactory,  seeing  that  the  result  Is 
at  best  only  roughly  approximate;  for,  among  other  things,  the 
luminosity  was  thus  tested  by  artificial  light,  while  the  dis- 
crimination was  tried  by  the  different  luminosity  and  ttut  of 
daylight.  Within  the  actual  limits,  however,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  the  consequent  error  will  be  very  considerable;  hence, 
the  value  found  seems  sufiidcntly  accurate  to  l>e  of  some  inter- 
est, especially  as  il  is  dif&cult  anywhere  to  discover  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  normal  unpractised  person's  power  to  distin- 
guish differences  of  light. 

(<)  Weight.     For  this  test  a  graduated  series  of  weights  were 


*  K'acTnietrie  tenitOTiclle,  Bulletini  de  rAcad^mie  des  Scleaces  de 
BraxeU'es.  Vol.  XXXIV,  S^ie  III. 
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constructed  on  Galton's  convetiieut  cartridge  pattern,'  all  of 
precisely  the  same  size,  appearance,  and  balance:  the  lightest 
was  1,000  grains,  and  tlie  others  contintially  increased  their 
weight  in  geometrical  proportion.  I  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
siderably extend  tbe  range  of  differences;  for  some  of  niy 
reagents  could  accurately  distinguish  Galton's  finest  degree, 
namely  i/ioo;  white  many  perfectly  normal  persons  showed 
an  ohtuscness  that  could  not  he  measured  even  on  the  extieraes 
recommended  by  him  as  being  adapted  for  "morbid"  cases. 

3.     Modes  of  Procedure. 

(«)  Expetimenial  Series  /.  The  reageuts  were  the  twenty- 
four  oldest  children  of  a  village  schuul  in  Berkshire,  taken 
without  any  selection;  they  were  tested  iu  Light,  Weight,  and 
Sound.  This  school  was  particularly  favorable  for  ray  purpose, 
as  it  was  within  100  yards  of  my  own  house;  all  the  childreo 
and  their  families  resided  iu  the  immediate  neighborhood,  so 
that  I  could  easily  obtain  any  information  concerning  them; 
the  rector  and  schoolmaster  most  obligingly  gave  their  valua- 
ble co-operation,  for  which  I  hereby  tender  hearty  thanks. 

Each  child  was  separately  interviewed  in  my  house,  on  a 
differeat  day  for  each  diflFcrcnt  sense.  The  test  of  Dlscrimina- 
lion  lasted  fifteen  minutes  (and  was  then  followed  by  test  of 
Memory;  the  coincidence  between  these  two  is  a  good  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  both).  No  single  trial  was  ever  unusually 
prolonged,  for  fear  of  admitting  the  disturbing  effects  of  fatigue, 
but  further  interviews  were  obtained  when  any  doubtful  points 
seemed  to  require  clearing. 

As  regards  the  mauner  of  iuterrogfttion ,  there  was  little  heu- 
tation  in  rejecting  the  method  known  as  "  minimal  changes" 
in  its  purer  form,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  reagent  saying 
whclher  or  not  he  can  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
two  sensations  offered  to  him;  such  a  procedure  appeared  totally- 
unfilled  for  such  inexperienced  persons.  But  still  less  applica- 
ble appeared  the  strict  method  of  "right  and  wrong  cases.'* 
The  compromise  was  therefore  adopted  of  searching  for  that 
threshold  where  the  subject  seemed  able  to  give  about  80%  of 
his  answers  right.  For  similar  reasons,  preference  had  to  be 
given  to  the  "  procedure  with  half  knowledge"  (halbwissent- 
Uches  Verfahren)  in  spite  of  certain  disadvantages;'  iu  this, 
the  reagent  is  informed  that  the  two  stimuli  are  different,  but 
is  left  to  decide  for  bimseif  as  to  the  direction  of  thediSereuce. 

The  beginning  of  the  test  is  not  devoted  to  rectirding  the 
largest  pos.'iible  number  of  answers,  but  to  quietly  affording 

'loqaifiFS  into  Knman  Facttlt^,  Appendix. 
'See  Kflmple,  WuudCa  Phil.  Stad.,  Vol.  VIII. 
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the  reagent  a  maximum  of  fore-exercise  and  at  the  same  time 
to  gainiQ};  a  general  idea  of  his  threshold.  Then,  there  is  a 
steady  progression  from  greater  to  smaller  intervals,  until 
eventoally  a  threshold  is  found  where  be  can  just  give  eight 
right  aaswers  out  of  ten.  He  is  further  tried  at  a  still  amaUer 
interval,  to  see  if  he  makes  still  more  mistakes  and  thus  to  con- 
6rm  the  fact  that  he  has  really  reached  his  limit.  And  finally 
he  is  once  more  tried  at  a  slightly  larger  inten-al  than  the  be- 
lieved threshold,  to  corroborate  the  former  observation  that  he 
here  makes  le<ui  than  two  errors  out  of  ten.  This  constant  pro- 
gression in  only  one  direction  appears  to  verj-  much  reduce 
the  mental  distraction  especially  inherent  in  all  procedure 
"without  knowledge,"  which  is  very  great  in  unpractised  re- 
agents if  te<itcd  with  the  usual  oscillations  to  and  fro  between 
greater  and  smaller  intert'als.  Against  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
finds  only  the  lower  inslead  of  the  mean  threshold,  but  this  is 
of  uo  importance  for  our  preset]  t  purpose. 

It  was  further  considered  that  more  regularity  would  be  ob- 
tained by  only  recording  those  answers  which  were  given  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  Before  taking  down  each  reply, 
a  chance  of  reconsideration  was  given  by  repeating  the  test  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  reverse  the  constant  error  of  time  and 
space. 

The  two  stimuli  followed  one  another  in  the  manner  found  to 
be  most  adapted  to  accurate  judgment  and  to  effectually  elimi- 
nating the  influence  of  Memory.  In  the  case  of  pitch,  the  in- 
terval from  the  begiuuiug  of  the  first  tone  to  that  of  the  second 
was  found  best  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  second.  In  some 
earlier  experiments,  the  first  tone  was  just  dying  away  when 
the  other  liegan;  but  later,  I  stopped  the  first  one  altogether 
just  before  giving  the  other.  There  is  some  knack  required  to 
do  this  satisfactorily,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  change  was, 
to  my  own  surprise,  inappreciable  with  most  reagents. 

The  final  iiiea-surenients.  just  as  they  were  obtained,  are  set 
down  in  the  column  under  "Sensory  Threshold  "  in  Table  I. 

(*)  Experimental  Series  //.  This  was  executed  in  thcwme 
village  .school,  but  up-m  the  next  thirty-six  oldest  children,  the 
tests  being  only  in  sound,  Unlike  the  previous  twenty-four, 
these  were  examined  collectively,  the  total  interview  lasting 
about  i>^  hours.  The  chief  part  of  this  time  was  devoted  to 
instructing  and  practising  them,  and  to  finding  out  what  was 
the  lowest  age  fit  for  such  a  collective  experiment.  It  became 
eventually  evident  that  no  usable  results  could  be  obtained  at 
any  rate  from  those  below  ^%  years,  aud  thereupon  all  those 
under  this  age  were  excluded,  leaving  thirty-six  for  the  real 
tests. 

The  latter  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.     Every 
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boy  and  g^irl  was  provided  with  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper 
and  had  simply  to  write  down  i  or  2,  accordingly  as  he  con- 
sidered the  first  or  the  second  tone  to  be  the  higher.  Th« 
headmaster  as  well  as  the  other  teachers  were  preseut;  a  small 
prize  was  o&ered  to  stimulate  atteotiun,  aod  energetic  measures 
were  found  necessary  to  prevent  cribbing.  Ten  test  pairs  at 
tones  were  given  al  about  the  following  eight  differences  of 
pitch.  ,^0,  .■^3,  26,  20.  16,  10,  6,  and  3  v.  d.;  thus  in  all,  each 
child  an&wered  80  times;  in  half  the  cases,  the  first  tone  was 
really  the  higher,  and  vice  versa. 

The  marking  was  done  by  fully  considering  each  child's 
whole  paper,  and  then  deciding  as  to  what  was  the  limit  at 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  give  about  eight  right  answers 
out  often.  This  method  has  seemed  to  rae  in  such  cases  the 
most  satisfactory,  provided  that  the  person  marking  has  ac- 
quired the  requisite  experience  by  having  previously  examined 
in  a  thorough  mauuer  a  great  number  of  similar  reagents,  and 
provided  the  marking  of  the  paper  lie  done  before  receiving  the 
intellective  gradings  (or  else  there  is  a  great  danger  of  'self- 
suggestion  ").  If  this  method  be  not  adopted,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  some  purely  formula  reckoning  of  errors. 

Despite  all  precautions  to  secure  reliable  results.  I  was  una- 
ble to  quite  convince  myself  that  such  uncultured  children  could 
be  treated  adequately  without  elaborate  individual  attention, 

(c)  Expehmt^ntal  Series  flf.  These  experiments  —  confined 
to  Sight  and  Weight  —  were  made  iu  a  preparatory  school  of 
the  highest  class,  which  principally  trained  boys  for  Harrow. 
To  the  Principals,  themselves  old  Harrovians,  my  hearty  thanks 
are  due  for  their  kindness  and  cordial  co-operation.  As  may 
well  be  imagined,  the  sotrial  standing  and  general  culture  of  the 
reagents  were  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  in  the  village  schooL 

Unfortunately,  these  tests  of  Light  and  Weight  had  to  be 
arranged  at  a  few  hours'  notice  and  consequently  were  carried 
out  under  very  unfavorable  conditions,  Out  of  the  thirty-seven 
boys  constituting  the  school,  only  twenty-four  could  be  present, 
and  of  these  again  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  one  from  the 
results  as  being  mentally  too  abnormal  to  be  properly  included 
with  the  others.  In  the  next  place,  no  masters  were  in  the 
room  after  the  first  few  minutes;  iu  spite  of  the  general  excel- 
lent behavior,  this  relaxation  of  discipline  must  always  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  momentous  circumstance.  And  finally,  the 
visual  and  muscular  senses — never  well  adapted  to  collective 
examination — had  on  this  occasiou  to  be  tested  with  the  appa- 
ratus intended  onlv  for  individual  work:  the  weights  aud  the 
cards  were  continually  passed  round  and  round  by  pairs, 
ticketed  t  and  2  respectively;  each  boy  then  wrote  down 
which  of  the  two  he  considered  to  be  the  heavier  or 
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It  was  impossible  to  control  whether  they  all  haiidled  the  appa- 
ratus in  precisely  the  same  manner,  or  even  to  insure  that  they 
invariably  gave  their  greatest  possible  attenttoa  to  their  tasks; 
moreover,  some  were  inevitably  more  favored,  than  others  as 
regards  intensity  and  evenness  of  illumination. 

Owing  to  these  facLs,  I  brought  away  the  impressiou  that 
the  experiments  were  chiefly  interesting  as  enhancing  the 
effect  of  Godwin.  For  under  better  conditions,  ever>'  reagent 
cao  be  brought  pretty  well  to  try  bis  best;  but  here,  on  the 
contrary,  a  wide  range  was  observable  in  this  respect,  aome 
being  very  zealous  while  others  were  visibly  indifferent. 

(rf)  Experimeniai  Series  IV.  This  series,  which  was  in 
Sound  only,  took  place  in  the  same  high  class  preparatory 
Achool,  but  now  the  circumstances  were  as  propitious  as  above 
they  were  the  reverse.  Pitch  is  a  sensory  quality  especially 
susceptible  of  collective  test.  The  experiments  were  arranged 
and  prepared  with  full  deliberation.  The  entire  .school  were 
available  with  only  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned 
abnormal  case,  of  one  boy  who  had  to  leave  the  room  before 
the  cod  of  the  hour,  and  two  who  were  that  day  absent;  thus 
there  were  thirty-three  complete  results.  Several  masters 
attended,  so  that  the  strictest  discipline  was  maintained  through- 
out; there  appeared  no  inclination  to  crib;  every  boy  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  what  was  required  and  to  be  intent 
upon  doing  as  well  as  po^ible.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
attach  as  much  value  to  this  series  as  to  Series  I;  for  the 
cultured  intelligence  and  long  habit  of  examiualion  possessed 
by  these  boys  should  compensate  the  individual  attention  given 
to  the  villagers. 

The  conditions  entirely  resembled  those  described  in  Series 
11,  except  that  only  48  final  tests  were  made,  6  at  each  of  the 
following  differences:  20.  15.  11,  8,  6,  5,  3,  and  i  v.  d.  The  in- 
tellective grading  was  not  received  by  tne  until  long  after  the 
sensiiry  grading  had  been  completed,  so  that  the  latter  is  free 
from  danger  of  self-suggestion. 

{^)  Experimental  Series  V.  These  were  executed  upon  26 
male  and  female  adults  (thus  bringing  the  total  number  of  re- 
agents throughout  the  present  experiments  to  123). 

The  method  was  individual  and  precisely  the  same  as  that 
already  descrilK-d  for  Series  I.  But  in  arranging  the  composi- 
tion of  the  reagents,  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  as  homogeneous 
a  set  as  possible,  it  was  here  rather  sought  to  include  the  greatest 
variety;  for  although  little  can  be  proved  in  such  a  manner, 
much  can  pro&tably  be  suggested. 

4.      The  Estimation  0/ " Inlelligerue." 

As  regards  the  delicate  matter  of  estimating  "Intelligence," 
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the  guiding  principle  has  been  not  to  make  any  a  priori  assump- 
tions as  to  what  kind  of  mental  activity  luay  be  thus  teitued 
with  greatest  propriety.  Provisionally,  at  any  rate,  the  aim 
was  empirically  to  examine  all  the  various  abilities  having  any 
prima  facie  claims  to  such  title,  ascertaining  tbetr  relations  to 
one  another  and  to  other  functions. 

Pour  buch  different  kinds  of  Intelligence  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  present  work.  First,  there  is  that  revealed  in 
the  ordinary  classification  according  lo  school  order  (based 
here  upon  examinations).  This  clearly  represents  Present 
Efficiency  in  such  matters  as  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  etc 
Exahiples  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  experimentnl  series  III 
and  IV. 

The  next  sort  of  Intelligence  derives  from  the  same  school 
order,  but  so  modified  as  to  exclude  all  inBueuce  of  Age.  Such 
a  corrected  order  may  be  provisionally  accepted  as  representing', 
not  Proficiency,  bnt  Native  Caf>aeHy.  It  has  been  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  differeace  between  each  boy's  rank  in  school  and 
his  rank  in  age.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  preferred  to 
consider  the  absolute  and  not  the  relative  diHlircnces:  a  boy, 
for  instance,  who  was  20th  by  examination  and  2ind  by  age 
would  he  placed  just  above  one  who  was  15th  by  examination 
and  i6th  by  age.  the  former  being  two  places  and  the  lattec 
only  one  better  than  would  have  been  expected  with  greatest 
probability. 

The  resulting  order  is  clearly  but  a  first  approximation,  to 
which  we  may  apply  any  number  of  further  corrections.  For 
our  present  purpose,  the  following  has  appeared  the  nioi^t  that 
can  be  practically  required  (and  even  this  makes  uo  appreciable 
change  in  the  final  values  obtained).  Evidently,  the  top  l)oy 
is  prevented  from  proving  his  full  capabilities  by  want  of  com- 
]>ctitors;  let  us  Hiii>pose  that  he  happens  also  to  be  the  oldest; 
then,  on  our  above  method,  be  will  seem  no  better  than  a  boy 
of  middle  age  and  at  the  same  time  of  middle  school  order;  but 
the  latter  will  in  reality  always  be  found  below  many  younger 
than  himself,  couipen.saling  this  by  Ijeing  also  above  al)cut  an 
equal  number  of  older  ones:  now.  our  lop  boy  has  not  let  him- 
self be  surp9s.sed  by  any  single  one  of  hisjuniors,  and  therefore 
wonid  certainly  have  gone  above  a  great  many  of  his  .seniors, 
had  the  school  included  such.  The  top  boy's  true  position 
may  be  roughly  estimated  by  making  him  an  extra  allowance 
ofa  number  of  places  equal  to  the  general  mean  deviation  of 
actual  from  average  rank  {which  in  this  case  comes  to  5  phices) ; 
clearly,  also,  such  allowance  may  with  equal  right  be  claimed 
by  the  top  boy,  even  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be  the  oldest; 
further,  the  same  correction  is  applicable  in  slighter  degree  to 
the  second  boy,  in  still  slighter  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  a 
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rapidly  diminishing  curve  up  to  the  centre  of  the  school. 
For  practical  pnrposes,  it .  has  seemed  sufficient  to  allow  the 
next  foar  boys,  4,  3,  s,  and  i  places  respectively;  naturally, 
the  whole  of  this  correction  must  be  repeated  inversely  for  the 
bottom  end  of  the  school.  Though  this  explanation  is  rather 
complicated,  the  correction  is  very  easily  carried  out  and,  as 
stated,  its  effect  is  hardly  appreciable. 

The  third  kind  of  Intelligence  is  that  represented  and  measur- 
able by  the  general  impression  produced  upon  other  people. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  common  broad  assortment  of  the 
children  by  their  teachers  into  "bright."  "average,"  "dull" 
respectively:  and  with  snch  an  a.ssnrtment  I  have  had  to  con- 
tent myself  for  the  elder  children  in  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments, while  for  those  under  7  years  of  age,  1  have  not  obtained 
aoy  intellective  grading  at  ail'  But  for  the  more  important 
Series  I,  a  list  of  relative  rank  was  procured  of  satisfactory 
completeness.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  teachers,  if  directly 
aske<l  for  such  a  detailed  list,  frequently  begin  by  asserting  it 
to  be  impracticable.  It  wilt  be  generally  found,  however,  that 
if  they  be  merely  requested  to  pick  out  the  bnghest  pupil  of  all, 
they  can  do  so  without  any  great  trouble;  and  when  they  are 
next  requested  to  select  the  brightest  of  the  remainder,  they  are 
still  able  to  perform  the  desired  feat;  and  so  on,  until  the  classi- 
fication is  complete. 

The  fourth  and  last  sort  of  Intelligence  which  has  here  been 
estimated  is  that  known  as  common  sense.  To  this  end,  the 
oldest  of  thecbildren  of  Series  I  was  interviewed  and  interrogated 
concerning  her  comrades  in  precisely  the  manner  described 
above,  except  that  the  criterion  was  not  to  be  "brightness  at 
school  work"  btit  "sharpness  and  common  sense  out  of  school;" 
and  she  seemed  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  her 
judgments  concerning  the  others,  having,  indeed,  known  them 
all  her  life.  As  a  check,  and  in  order  to  eliminate  nndue  par- 
tialities, it  had  been  arranged  that  as  she  left  the  house,  the 
•lecond  oldest  child  should  enter  it  and  thus  be  able  to  give  an 
as  far  as  possible  independent  list,  since  neither  had  beforehand 
had  any  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  Finally,  a  similar  list  was 
obtained  from  the  Rector's  wife,  who  also  had  always  lived  in 
this  village:  but  her  graduation  is  unfortunately  incomplete  and 
therefore  unusable,  for  she  professed  inability  to  pronounce 
verdict  upon  some  few  children  who  had  not  come  much  under 
her  notice;  as  far  as  it  went,  it  appeared  perfectly  homologous 
with  the  other  two  lists. 


'The  day  ifter  tbrse  experiments!   left  the  neii{ht>orhood  of  the 
Mbool. 
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5.     Procedure  in  Deducing  Resuils. 

(a)  Method  0/  Correlation.  So  far  this  chapter  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  obtaining  estimates  as  to  the  reagents'  respective 
abilities  in  the  several  sensory  and  intellective  functions.  This 
is  an  operation  requiring  the  fullest  use  of  psychological  in- 
sight; and,  therefore,  based  on  the  long  preliminary  investiga- 
tion previously  described,  every  eflTort  has  been  made  to  ferret 
out  and  evade  all  circumstances  tending  to  make  our  little  sam- 
ple of  facts  appreciably  misrepresentative  of  the  real  general 
relations  or  psychologically  superficial  and  misleading.  But 
the  next  portion  of  our  problem  is  of  a  very  definite  objective 
nature:  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  the  observed  ranks  in  the 
several  abilities  tend  to  correspond  with  one  another;  this,  it  is 
bt'licved,  is  no  longer  a  task  to  be  effected  by  exertions  of  psy- 
chological ingenuity:  instead  of  const  rncting  complex  arbitrary 
tables  and  plausible  bm  more  or  less  fanciful  explanatory  stories, 
we  now  are  in  need  of  such  a  procedure  as  will  impartially 
Utilize  all  our  information  in  the  demonstrably  most  (ompieU 
manner  and  will  focus  it  to  a  plain  quantitative  value;  for  the 
moment,  psychology  has  to  give  way  to  mathematics. 

Accordingly,  all  the  more  important  correlations  in  the  pres- 
ent work  have  been  worked  out  by  the  best  method  hitherto 
evolved,  that  of  "product  uiomenls,"  as  Pearsou  terms  it; 
only  instead  of  using  the  actual  measurements  obtained  for  the 
reagents'  respective  thresholds,  the  change  has  been  mode  of 
employing  the  numbers  denoting  their  relative  ranks;  a  ftill 
explanation  of  the  advantages  of  this  modification  may  be  found 
in  the  article  spedally  devoted  to  the  topic  (the  chief  being  a 
reduction  of  the  probable  error  equivalent  to  doubling  the 
quantity  of  cases  observed).  Merely  subsidiary  results  have 
often  been  reckcned  by  the  much  more  convenient  method  of 
"rank  differences,"  while  a  few  correlations  were  for  various 
reasons  not  amenable  to  either  of  these  more  exact  methods, 
and  therefore  bad  to  be  worked  out  by  Pearson's  auxiliary 
method  or  mine  of  "  class  averages  "  (the  latter  has  generally 
been  preferred,  on  account  of  its  smaller  probable  error).  AU 
these  are  but  different  ways  of  more  or  less  closely  arriving  at 
the  same  measure  of  correlation,  and  thus  all  the  results  can  be 
freely  compared  with  one  another. 

The  method  of  "product  moments,"  though  sometimes  in- 
volving lengthy  calculations,  is  so  simple  in  principle  that  it 
can  l>e  worked  by  any  moderately  intelligent  schoolboy.  Ex- 
planation and  illustration  are  given  in  the  above  article;  here, 
nothing  more  than  the  general  formula  can  be  stated,  which  is 
as  follows: 

S«y 
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where  z  =  any  individual  deviation  from  the  general  medtao  as 
regards  one  of  the  compared  characteristics. 

y  ^  the  deviation  of  the  same  individual  as  regards  the  other 
characteristic, 

Sxy  ^the  sum  of  such  prodncts  for  all  the  indi\'idual<!, 

&x*  ^  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  all  the  various  values  of  x, 

Sy*  ^  the  same  for  y, 
and  r  ^  the  required  correiation. 

(^)  Eiimination  of  Ol'servalional  Errors.  This  necessitates 
a  farther  mathematical  operation,  which,  however,  is  very  brief 
and  does  not  involve  anything  more  than  elementary  arithme- 
tic. There  are  two  formulae,  one  theoretical  and  the  other 
empirical : 

1)  —^ 


'M 


=  V 


'p'lp'^'Viq'f 


and  3) 


V 


In*!        ^— 


Vma  -  I 


where  rp-q-  :=  the  mean  correlation  between  the  various  grad- 
iags  for  p  and  those  for  q, 

Vip*!  ^  *'*^  average  correlation  between  one  and  an- 
other of  these  several  independently  obtained 
series  of  values  for  p, 

rq<^,  ^  the  same  as  regards  q, 

rp«iy  :=  the  correlation  of   nu    amalgamated   series  of 
measurements  for  p  with  an  amalgamated  series 
for  q, 
m   and   n     :=  the  number  of  independent  gradings  for  p  and 

q  respectively, 
and  rpq  =  the  required  real  correlation  between  the  true 

objective  values  of  p  and  q. 

It  will  be  found  exceedingly  important  to  employ  both  formu- 
lae simultaneously,  for  they  are  independent  of  one  another  and 
each  has  different  sources  of  fallacy,  so  that  the  most  essential 
information  is  gained  by  a  comparison  between  their  respective 
results. 

When  we  say  that  a  scries  of  objects  correlates  entirely  with 
a  second  series,  we  do  not  assert  that  every  set  of  measurements 
of  tbeone  will  absolotely  coincide  with  those  of  the  other,  seeing 
that  discrepancies  must  inevitably  arise  from  errors  in  measur- 
ing; we  only  mean  that  whatever  all  sets  of  measurements  of 
the  one  series  have  in  common  with  each  other  will  also  be 
found  common  to  all  measurements  of  the  other  series;  then, 
either  of  the  above  formutx  will  exactly  eliminate  the  observa- 
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Uonal  discrepancies  and  thus  present  the  correlation  in  its 
eotirety. 

Bat  much  more  often  the  measurements  for  the  same  series 
arc  connected  with  one  another  by  more  than  connects  them 
with  the  measurements  of  the  other  series,  and  then  the  case  is 
ambiguous.  Either  the  surplus  really  lies  in  the  series  meas- 
ured, which  is  equivalent  to  snying  that  this  series  contains 
elements  not  commun  to  the  other  series  and  that  the  correla- 
tion is  to  this  extent  incomplete;  here,  ouce  more,  both  formu- 
licwill  produce  the  properly  corrected  amount.  Or,  as  is  usual, 
the  excess  of  agreement  between  the  measnrements  for  the  same 
series  may  partly  (or  wholly)  derive  from  ihcir  having  the 
same  constant  fallacies;  and  now  it  will  be  found  that  both 
formula;  give  a  correction  still  in  the  right  direction  but  too 
small  in  quantity;  further,  this  deSciency  will  be  much  greater 
for  the  theoretical  formula  than  for  the  empirical  one,  so  that 
when  both  formula'  give  the  same  result,  we  can  assume  that  the 
tatter  hits  not  been  appreciably  falsififd  by  any  constant  Jaltaty 
common  to  the  srveraJ  sets  of  rneasuremenls  for  the  same  series. 

Under  special  circumstances,  the  coutrary  case  may  occur  of 
the  sets  oi  measurements  fur  the  one  series  l>eing  connected 
with  each  other  by  Jess  than  connects  them  with  those  of  the 
other  series.  This  will  happen  whenever  several  sets  of  meas- 
urements supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  same  lot  of  objects  are 
really  procured  from  difTcrent  ones  and  their  several  corre* 
spondeiices  with  the  second  series  have  arisen  from  independent 
causes.  In  physical  matters,  this  danger  is  not  scriotis;  if  two 
persons  decide  independently  to  measure  a  fossil  cave- bear,  they 
are  unlikely  to  make  the  mistake  of  going  to  different  animals. 
But  in  psychology  it  is  otherwise;  persons  may  honestly  en- 
deavor to  appraise  the  same  mental  faculty,  and  yet,  owing  to 
diversity  of  procedure  and  ignorance  of  organic  uniformities, 
they  may  really  obtain  measurements  of  quite  independent 
function.  In  such  case,  the  sets  of  measurement,  however  ac- 
curate they  may  be,  will  show  no  correspondence  with  one 
another;  and  if  the  functions  are  e\'eo  only  partially  different, 
the  measurements  will  correspond  with  one  another  to  that  ex- 
tent less  than  they  would  by  reason  solely  of  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 

The  effect  will  be  to  falsify  any  corrections  by  the  theoretical 
formula,  for  the  latter  begins  by  assumiug  only  one  lot  of  ob- 
jects to  have  been  measured  and  therefore  the  correspondence 
between  the  sets  of  measurements  to  be  at  least  as  great  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  accuracy — an  assnmption  gener- 
ally fair  enough,  but  under  the  special  conditions  delusively 
reducing  the  denominator  aud  thus  producing  a  final  value 
proportionally  too  large.     Now,  this  same  fallacy  affects  cor 
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rectious  by  the  empirical  formula  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tioD;  for  the  latter  bajics  it}ielf  upon  the  fact  that  an  amalgama- 
tion of  several  sets  of  meaMiremenis  cunstantly  emphasizes 
whatever  elemt-nts  arc  common  lo  ihem  all  and  tiiniiillaneotisly 
obliterates  all  that  are  not  common;  thus  in  the  normal  case  of 
only  one  lot  of  objects  underlying  the  sets  and  determining;^ 
their  correlations  to  the  other  series,  amalgamation  will  cou- 
tiDU&lly  rait»e  the  currelation  towards  itiii  full  amount:  but  if 
there  be  more  than  one  underlying  lot  of  objects,  each  correla- 
ting with  the  other  series  independently,  then  amalgamation 
will  not  emphasize  but  obliterate  these  independent  iiiflnences 
and  consequently  not  raise  but  lower  the  correlation.  Heuce, 
when  several  functions  really  corresponding  with  the  second 
series  tudepeudeutly  have  been  confounded  together  and  taken 
for  different  measurements  of  a  single  correhpondence,  the 
results,  as  corrected  by  the  respective  formulje  will  sharply 
diverge.  Conversely,  if,  when  a  double  set  of  measurements 
has  been  made  the  empirical  corrective  formula  produces  an 
increase  of  correlation,  then  these  setM  of  measurements  may 
be  regarded  as  certainly  deriving  from  some  single  common 
&calty  (any  influences  s^ieciBc  tu  each  set  of  measurements 
being  theoretically  subtracted  from  the  faculty  and  viewed  as 
merely  so  many  sources  of  observational  error);  and  //  ihe  two 
eorrecHve  formula  lead  to  the  same  Jinal  amount  0/  torrelation, 
thtn  this  latter  concerns  wholly  and  solely  the  common  faculty. 

Further,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  remark  that  the  last  fal- 
lacy, namely  the  case  when  measurements  believed  lo  he  taken 
from  the  same  function  really  derive  from  different  ones  correla* 
ting  with  the  other  series  independently,  may,  by  the  first  cor- 
rective formula,  easily  come  lo  any  values  greater  than  1  (and 
therefore  impossible,  seeing  that  l  represents  entirety).  By 
the  empirical  formula,  on  the  other  band,  this  can  never  occur; 
for  whether  the  sets  of  measurements  be  connected  with  one 
another  by  either  anything  more  or  anything  less  than  connects 
them  with  the  measurements  of  any  other  compared  series, 
then  the  correspondence  between  the  two  series  will  in  both 
cases  be  reduced  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be  less  than  i;* 
in  other  words,  ike  empirically  corrected  correlation  can  only 
amount  to  full  unity  when  all  the  sets  of  measurements  for  both 
series  haveone  common  element  and  di^er  in  every  other  systematic 
constilueal. 

Fuller  explanation  and  illustration  are  given  in  the  article 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  measuring  correlation. 

(i)  Elimination  of  irrelevant  Factors.     This  Is  the  final  opera- 

*  Except  for  deviatiooB  dne  to  mere  cbaace,  whote  laDge  Hill  vary 
with  the  prot>ftt>le  error. 
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tion  necessary  to  obtain  «  tnie  result.  Unlike  the  preceding 
one,  it  may  often  be  altogetber  escaped;  for  if  the  cnndirions 
are  favorable  and  if  the  preliminary  inve«ti)i[attoci  has  been 
suflBcicntly  thorough ,  the  experiment  need  not  be  affected  by  any 
irrelevant  factor  of  large  enough  magnitude  sensibly  to  vitiate 
the  result.  Here,  also,  the  necessary  mathematical  work  has 
been  reduced  to  brief  and  elementary  arithmetic;  for  more  ex- 
planation, the  reader  must  again  be  referred  to  the  spedal 
article. 

If  the  irrelevaat  factor  be  connected  with  oniy  one  of  the  two 
compared  series,  the  equation  is: 

r', 


i)» 


where  r'pq  =  the  apparent  correlation  of  p  and  q,   the  two 
variants  to  be  compared, 
Tpv  ^  the  correlation  of  one  of  the  above  variants  with 
a  third  and  irrelevantly  admitted  variant  v, 
and        Tpj,  =  the  required  real  correlation  between   p  and  q, 
after  compensating  for  the  illegitimate  influence 
of  V. 
If  the  irrelevant  factor  be  connected  with  both  series  com- 
pared, the  equation  becomes ; 

'  pq  ~  rpy.rqv 

V(i-rV)(i-r'q.) 
where  all  the  terms  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thh  Present  REStn.TS. 
T.     Method  and  Meaning  of  the  Demottitration. 

As  the  reader  will  have  noticed,  the  formula  given  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  chapter  are  equations  whereby  from  several 
observed  correlations  wc  are  able  to  deduce  a  single  true  one. 
This  latter  alone  is  of  real  scientific  significance,  and  under  thft 
ordinary  unsystematic  conditions  —  such  as  governed  the  great 
majority  of  work  reviewed  in  the  second  chapter  —  the  actually 
observed  correlations  will  rarely  be  of  much  interest  in  their 
primitive  raw  state;  for  after  passing  through  the  proper  cor- 
rections, they  would  come  forth  transfigured  in  e\*ery  conceiv- 
able manner;  some  would  increase  in  size,  some  dimiui&h,  some 
entirely  disappear,  and  some  even  become  inverted.  Never- 
theless, our  true  correlation  in  no  way  deser\'es  the  reproach., 
of  being  a  theoretical  abstraction,  for  it  only  represents  the] 
limit  to  which  the  observed  correlation  itself  will  conttnttallr^ 
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approach  as  improvement  is  made  in  the  experimental  proced- 
ure; and  not  even  the  most  perfect  methodics  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  formula:,  seeiti};  that  these  are  the  sole  means 
by  which  the  perfectiou  may  be  adequately  ascertained. 

Our  method  of  demonstrai  ion  implies  four  distinct  steps,  all  of 
which  are  Iwlieved  10  be  absolulely  indispensable  for  work  intend- 
ing to  be  more  than  merely  suggestive,  First,  we  must  exactly 
determine  the  quantity  of  correlation  actually  observable,  and 
we  mu^t  compare  it  with  the  probable  error;  then,  if  the  former 
be  no  more  than  abuut  twict  as  large  as  the  latter,  the  whole 
experiment  may  indeed  have  produced  a  substantial  negative 
result,  but  cannnt  [xisfsibly  warrant  any  positive  conclusion 
other  than  to  sugges;  the  desirability  of  extending  the  investi- 
gation until  it  acquires  more  evidential  value;  but  if.  ou  the 
other  hand,  the  obser\'ed  correlation  be  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  the  probable  error,  we  may  then  consider  a  prima  facie 
case  of  correspondence  to  have  been  established  and  we  may 
legitimately  go  on  to  the  corrective  processes  so  as  to  bring  oar 
raw  figure  to  its  most  probable  real  amount.  Accordingly,  the 
aeoond  step  will  be  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  errors  iu  observ- 
ing the  two  series  compared;  for  this  purpose  we  must  have 
obtained  two  or  more  mdependent  sels  of  measurements  for 
each  series,  or  at  least  must  be  acquainted  with  the  relations 
found  between  other  such  seLs  under  sufficiently  similar  circum- 
stances; the  iuflu«:uce  of  these  errors  can  then  be  eliminated  by 
the  formulae  given  on  page  253,  and  at  the  same  time  an  opioioa 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  presence  or  not  of  the  grave  fallacies 
discussed  ou  pages  253  ff.  The  third  proceeding  is  to  look 
for  any  factors  irrelevantly  admitted  (or,  more  rarely,  ex- 
cluded); any  suspicions  must  be  carefully  verified  in  succes- 
sion, and,  if  necessary,  employment  must  be  made  of  the 
elimiuatiug  equations  given  on  page  256.  Finally,  we  have  to 
critically  review  the  whole  argument,  paying  particular  atten- 
tioD  to  such  disturbing  factors  as  have  not  been  disposed  of 
ver>*  satisfactorily:  in  this  way  we  come  to  a  final  estimate,  not 
only  as  to  the  most  probable  amount  of  real  correspondence, 
but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  our  evidence  is 
entitled;  for  these  two  things  are  by  no  means  always  parallel, 
a  high  appareut  correlation  often  having  but  small  evidential 
value  and  vice  versa. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  concerning  the  eventual  mean- 
ing attachable  to  the  result  which  we  hope  to  obtain.  To  put 
it  briefly,  the  usual  direction  of  inquiry  is  iu  the  present  work 
reversed.  The  customary  procedure  consists  in  determining 
some  matter  of  research  subjectively,  say,  "  Perception," 
"  Atteniiou,"  "  Imagination."  "  Fatigue,"  etc.,  and  then 
ascertaining  its  relation  to  oiher  similarly  pre-determioed  psy- 
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choses  or  neuroses.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  althoogh  every 
eflort  has  been  made  to  render  the  mental  phenomena  as  une- 
quivocal and  significant  as  possibk-,  yet  in  the  beginning  not 
the  least  note  is  taken  of  any  psychological  import  beyond  such 
as  is  barely  necessary  to  dedae  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
most  positive  and  objective  manner;  white  tlie  structure  of 
language  necessitates  the  coutiuued  use  of  such  terms  as  Dis- 
crimination, Faculty,  Intelligence,  etc.,  these  words  must  be 
understood  as  implying  nothing  more  than  a  bare  unequivocal 
indication  ()f  the  factual  conditions  of  experiment.  For  the 
moment  we  are  only  inquiring  how  closely  the  values  gained  in 
the  several  different  series  coincide  with  one  another,  and  all 
our  corrections  are  intended  to  introduce  greater  accuracy,  not 
fuller  connotation;  the  subjective  problems  are  wholly  reserved 
for  Inter  investigation.  It  is  no  new  thing  thus  elaborately  to 
deal  mth  and  precisely  measure  things  whose  real  nature  is 
concealed  from  view;  of  this  nature,  for  inslauce.  is  obviously 
the  study  of  electricily.  of  biology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical 
science  whatever. 

Lei  us,  theu,  consider  the  extent  of  couaectiou  betweeu  two 
series  of  things  implied  by  this  sole  fact  of  their  presenting  a 
numerical  correlation  with  one  another;  such  a  correspondence. 
when  beyond  the  range  of  mere  chance  coincidence,  may  be 
forthwith  assumed  to  indicate  and  measure  someihing  commtm 
io  ttoth  series  in  question.  Such  a  community  may  often  con- 
sist of  a  definite  so-called  "substance;"  A's  changes  of  wealth 
will  show  some  correlation  with  those  of  B,  if  both  possess 
some  shares  in  the  same  stock.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oommuoity  may  derive  from  a  more  complicated  interaction  oX 
forces;  thus,  the  weather  is  suppos>ed  to  correlate  with  the 
state  of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  But  this  distinction  is  super- 
ficial even  in  physical  matters;  thingness  may  well  be  an  indis- 
pensable crutch  for  popular  thought,  and  indeed  in  metaphysics 
becomes  a  serious  enough  topic,  but  it  has  no  place  iii  strict 
aattiral  science  and  still  less  in  psychology,  where  fast  limit  has 
never  been  securely  traceable  betweea  things,  qualities,  and 
conditions. 

But  the  same  simple  mathematical  formuls  which  have 
brought  us  so  far  will  take  us  yet  farther.  As  from  several 
sets' of  inaccurate  measurements  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
arrive  at  the  accurate  correlation  of  the  two  real  series,  so 
now  in  a  similar  manner  from  auy  number  of  real  series  we  can 
proceed  on  to  dealing  exclusively  and  precisely  with  any  ele- 
ment that  may  be  found  common  to  these  series;  from  ascer- 
taining the  inter-correlations  of,  say,  auditory  discrimination, 
visual  discrimination,  the  capacity  for  learning  Greek,  and 
that  for  playing  the  piano,  we  can  arrive  at  estimating  the 
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correspondence  of  whatever  may  he  common  to  the  first  pair  of 
faculties  with  whatever  may  be  common  to  the  second  pair. 
By  combining  such  correlations  of  higher  order,  it  is  feasible 
to  execute  any  required  amount  of  elimination  and  selection, 
50  that  eventually  a  dissociation  and  exactness  may  be  intro- 
duced into  psycholog>'  such  as  can  only  be  compared  with 
quantitative  chemical  analysis:  even  in  the  present  work,  it  is 
hoped  to  obtain  results  of  sufficient  fineness  to  be  independent 
of  local  conditions  of  experiment,  and  therefore  to  be  precisely 
verifiable  by  any  other  wnrVers.  All  the  time,  the  relations 
discovered  hy  us  will  wholly  retain  theit  impartial  objective 
character:  however  accurately  we  may  learn  the  distribution 
of  community,  it  will  remain  as  a  later  and  very  different  task 
to  detect  and  analyze  its  psychical  nature.  Bvit  we  shall  find 
that  the  successive  positive  ascertaiumeut  of  objective  relations 
continually  reduces  and  simplifies  the  thinkable  explanatory 
hypotheses,  so  that  practically  our  method  of  investigation  Is 
bringing  us  towards  the  introspective  psychological  solution 
also — and  perhaps  in  the  end  by  the  shortest  route. 

2.     Correipimdcnce  between  the  Discriminatums  and  the 

Inteliigenas. 

(a)  Experimental  Series  I.  We  will  begin  by  dealing 
with  the  subject  broadly  and  considering  the  general  average 
correlation  between  the  various  forms  of  Discrimination  and 
those  of  Intelligence.  To  establish  owt  prima  facie  case,  we 
note  that  Discrimination  has  been  tested  in  three  senses  and 
that  Intelligence  has  been  graded  by  three  different  persons; 
thus  we  have  nine  correlations  which,  if  no  correspondence 
exist,  should  all  be  small  (almut  half  of  them  under  0.09)  and 
approximately  as  many  should  be  inverse  as  direct.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  we  find  that  every  single  one  is  direct, 
that  the  smallest  amounts  to  0.35,  and  that  the  average  comes 
to  0.38  with  a  probable  error  of  about  only  o.03.  Now,  a  cor- 
relation thus  more  than  nineteen  times  the  size  of  its  probable 
error  would  not  occur  by  mere  accident  in  millions  of  trials,  so 
that  chance,  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  apparent  correlations,  may 
at  ODce  be  put  completely  out  of  court.  Our  result  has  thus 
made  good  its  right  to  further  elaboration. 

But  when  we  consequently  proceed  to  diacouot  the  errors  ot 
measurement,  it  unfortunately  becomes  clear  that  our  data  are 
far  from  being  adequate  for  the  purpose;  we  have,  indeed,  a 
duplicate  set  of  observations  for  Common  Sense,  but  none  for 
School  Cleverness  nur  for  any  of  the  Sensory  Discrimiuatioos. 
The  excuse  for  the  deficiency  lies  to  some  degree  in  practical 
difficulties,  but  still  more  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periments I  was  only  just  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
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such  dDplicatioD.  In  default,  then,  of  better  iDfDrmation,  the 
otba  errors  will  provisionally  be  taken  as  being  about  the 
same  size  as  those  for  Common  Sense  (later  on  ve  shall  have 
opportDnity  of  partially  checking  this  assnmption);  on  this 
basts,  an  elimination  of  the  observational  errors  by  our  first  or 
theoretical  formula  brings  the  required  correlation  to  0.60.* 
This  result  can  now  be  compared  with  that  given  by  the 
second  formula:  for  this  purpose  we  utilize  the  fact  that  Com- 
mon Sense  and  Scluxi!  Cleverness  prove  to  be  not  ver>-  different 
criteria,  so  that  all  three  lists  may  be  used  as  measurements  of 
practically  the  same  intellectual  faculty;  if  we  accordingly 
amalgamate  these  three  lists  into  one,  the  latter  shows  ao 
average  correlatiou  with  the  Discriminatioos  amounting  to  0.44 
and  our  required  correlation  comes  to  0.54,*  or  somewhat 
smaller  than  by  the  other  way.  Such  a  decrease  by  the  em- 
pirical as  compared  with  the  theoretical  formula  could  be  pro- 
duced by  two  causes;  either  the  estimation  of  School  Cleverness 
migbt  bave  been  more  accurate  than  those  for  Common  Sense, 
or  else  there  could  have  occurred  the  fallacy  a  priori  (eared  by 
us,  namely  ihiit  the  three  critic's  had  been  warped  by  the  same 
prejudices  and  therefore  not  able  to  judge  with  sufficient  inde- 
pendence of  one  another.  As,  howc\*er,  the  total  divergence 
only  amounts  to  0,06.  we  can  conclude  that  neither  of  the 
above  di.'^turbances  can  have  existed  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
and  we  might  well  ascribe  even  the  small  apparent  difference 
to  mere  chance  variation;  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  Trill 
adopt  the  lower  value,  0.54. 

We  next  pass  to  the  inquiry  into  irrelevant  factors  and  will 
commence  with  the  couspicuous  one  of  Sex.  This  to  all  ap- 
pearance manifests  a  connection  with  both  Discrimination  and 
Intelligence,  and  therefore  might  conceivably  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  two  latter  being  congruous  with  one  another.  Bnt  closer 
inspection  alters  the  aspect  of  affairs;  for  while  Sex  and  Dis- 
crimiuation  only  show  a  correlation  with  one  another  to  the 
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*  The  tiro  fortn«  of  itit»ltij(cuce  coincide  to  tbc  extent  <^f  0.84,  bo  tliat 
the  cqiifttioi]  becomes  appToicimatvlv        y— j — :;— , 

Vz+o84'Xo.44-o-38  =054 
V'a-Hj.84*-i 
Rvcn  If  we  oeelect  the  sligbt  discrepancy  between  the  two  sort*  of 
intelligeDCe,  tae  result  will  oot  be  very  diScreat,  for 

— i — ^~ — ~  =5  0.53.    Note  that  ■■  we  have  here  an  amalgama- 

V3-1 
tion  for  only  one  of  the  two  compared  series,  we  must  take  the  sqnare 
instead  ol  the  foorth  root  of  the  onmber  of  amalgamated  liati. 
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extent  of  0.26  (after  correction  for  errors),  tliey  respectively 
correlate  with  Intelligence  to  the  amounts  of  0.59  and  0.54;  so 
that  the  true  correlation  between  Sex  and  Dtscriuiiuatiou  comes 
to  -0.07,'  that  is  to  say  it  entirely  disappears.  Thus  it  would 
seeu  that  the  conespondences  of  Discriiuination  and  Intelli- 
gence with  Sex  are  in  no  degree  the  causes  but  merely  effects 
of  their  correspoudence  with  one  another  and  that  ike  fluchtaiing 
differencis  of  Sensory  Diierimiaation  obifrvable  in  connection  with 
Sex  at  Ike  various  stages  0/  growth  are  e&iefly  and  perhaps  etlto~ 
gether  a  tnere  eonsequerree  of  similarly  fluctuating  differences  in 
their  intelligence.  This  hypothesis  tallies  well  with  other  indi- 
cations; in  the  experiments  of  Gilbert,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
most  characteristic  discrepancies  between  boys  and  girls  at  the 
various  ages,  the  two  senses  tested  (visual  and  muscular)  pre- 
sent an  almost  identical  progress,  as  if  both  were  depending  on 
some  common  influence.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  more 
directly  derived  from  the  fact  thai  either  the  boys  or  the  girls, 
taken  separately,  present  correlational  values  very  similar  to  the 
above;  but  snch  a  subdivision  so  reduces  the  number  of  con- 
joined cases  that  the  probable  error  becomes  too  formidable  for 
the  attainment  of  sufficiently  regular  results.  Hence  it  has 
been  thought  both  permissible  and  advantageous  to  throw  the 
boys  and  girls  together  into  the  one  collective  experiment. 

The  next  obvious  irrelevant  factor  is  that  of  Age,  which  ap- 
parently exhibits  correlations  wUh  Discrimination  and  Intelli- 
gence of  0.37  and  0.42  respectively.  But  as  regards  the  former, 
first,  the  true  value  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  before  descends 
down  to  only  o.  iS,*  thereby  not  indeed  this  time  disappearing 
but  still  coming  almost  n-ithin  reach  of  some  bias  in  the  opera- 
tion of  grading;  possibly,  then,  the  connection  of  Age  with 
Discrimination  is  at  least  in  the  main,  like  that  of  Sex,  no  more 
than  an  effect  of  their  common  correspondence  with  Intelli- 
gence; this  would  accord  with  the  strange  phenomenon  noted 
above,  that  Intelligence  appears  temporarily  to  diminish  about 
the  eleventh  year,  for  precisely  the  same  occurs  to  their  powers 
of  Sensory  Discrimination  (a  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Gilbert 
and  noticeable  in  the  present  experiments  also).  To  turn  to 
the  other  above  indicated  correspondeuce,  that  between  Age 
and  Intelligence,  all  those  who  furnished  me  with  their  per- 
sonal estimation  of  the  children's  comparative  intellect  had 
been  particularly  requested  to  do  so  entirely  regardless  of  Age, 
and  they  had  anticipated  no  difficulty  on  this  head  declaring 
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that  their  opinions  were  naturally  formed  quite  independently 
of  any  such  cousideratiou.  But  we  have  seen  good  reason  for 
being  very  strict  in  this  respect,  and  when  we  actually  examine 
the  6gurEs.  the  observed  deviations  are  often  far  greater  than 
can  be  attributed  to  mere  chance;  from  seven  to  leu  years  it  is 
the  little  ones  who  are  favored  and  to  the  large  extent  of  0.65, 
which  is,  however,  in  this  case  only  three  times  the  abnormally 
big  probable  error;'  but  from  ten  to  fourteen  the  above  comt- 
latioD  of  0.43  is  fbuud  iu  the  opposite  direction  and  upou  being 
corrected  only  descends  to  0.38,*  which  is  more  than  seven 
times  its  probable  error  and  therefore  would  uot  occur  by  mere 
coincidence  in  many  thousand  times.  Thus  we  are  impelled  to 
believe,  eilherthat  judgment  of  IrilelUgenceistoa  great  though 
unconscious  extent  biased' by  consideration  of  Age,  or  else  tfaat 
there  is  a  stage  of  de\'e]opment  somewhere  near  the  eleventh 
year  where  Intelligence  temporarily  declines;  in  connection 
herewith  we  have  ihe  curious  fact  that  from  about  eleven  to 
twelve  years  there  appears  to  ensue  a  suspension  in  the  growth 
of  children's  heads.  Returning  finally  to  our  main  topics  with 
these  two  values,  0.18  and  0.38,  the  corrected  correlation  be- 
tween Discrimination  and  Intelligence  now  comes  to  the  slightly 
reduced  amount  of  0.52.' 

Passing  to  the  next  irrelevant  factor,  Practice,  this  influence 
has  in  the  third  chapter  shown  itself  to  be  only  moderate  as  re- 
gards distinguishing  Light,  and  still  smaller  as  concerns  Weight; 
moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  children  dif- 
fered appreciably  from  one  another  in  their  amount  of  previous 
practice  with  these  two  kinds  of  activity.  But  in  the  matter  of 
Sound  fill  this  is  reversed,  for  even  the  most  homogeneous 
school  presents  a  wide  diversity  of  musical  education,  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  such  circumstance  is  of  enormous  influ* 
ence.  Taking  the  quantitative  estimates  given  on  page  231 ,  in 
conjunction  with  the  average  and  its  mean  deviation  in  Table  I, 
the  correspondence  of  Discrimination  and  Practice  can  be  reck- 
oned out  to  probably  amount  in  such  a  school  to  something  like 
0.70.       This  verj'  large  factor  must  therefore  he  eliminated  be- 

1  Thin  retnlt  depends  upon  only  one  short  set  of  observatione;  alao 
nodetftileil  rnnk  liad  beta  furtiisheci,  but  merely  that  favorite  but  par. 
Ucularly  bad  clftssificatiou  iiito  "bright,"  "avcrsRe,"  and  "dall." 

*  0.43— o-SjXo.iS 

Vc»-o.54»)C>-o-"8")  ~  °'^ 
Thi»  method  of  forrectinR  three  ititer-«jrrelatcd  terms  in  auccession 
bCKinning  with  tbe  auiallest  of  tliein,  though  far  from  bciug  thcoretj* 
cally  exact,  aevertbeleftB  appcare  sufficiently  applicable  to  tbe  large 
majority  of  actnal  cases  inclading  The  prcaent  one. 
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fore  we  con  hope  to  obtain  an  approximately  true  restilt.  As 
it  only  affects  Auditory  Discrioiiuatiou,  the  total  average  will 
thereby  be  finally  increased  to  about  0.58. 

So  [ar,  we  have  broadly  taken  the  general  average  correlatioa 
between  all  the  kinds  of  Discrimination  and  those  of  Intelligence. 
Let  ns  next  briefly  consider  the  individoal  relations  between 
the  several  specific  sensory  and  intellective  faculties.  Common 
Sense  and  School  Cleverness  present  practically  the  Mine 
amounts,  their  raw  correlations  being  0.39  aud  0.36  respec- 
tively, so  that  there  appears  no  object  in  treating  these  sepa- 
rately. The  various  sensory  departments  show  apparently 
much  larger  discrepancies:  for  Weight,  which  has  a  raw  corre- 
lation of  0.34,  after  correction  we  eventually  get  0.43;  for  Light, 
with  a  raw  correlation  of  044,  we  come  to  0.58;  and  for  Sound, 
with  a  raw  correlation  of  0.37,  we  arrive  at  no  less  than  0.71. 
To  this  disparity,  however,  no  great  evidential  value  can  be  at- 
tached, until  more  positive  estimates  have  been  obtained  as  to 
the  errots  of  mea-surcmcnt;  the  above  rank  might  really  only 
mean  that  the  accuracy  of  experimentation  had  been  least  in 
the  thresholds  for  Weight  and  greatest  in  those  for  Pitch. 

La.stly  comes  the  process  of  reviewing  the  whole  argument. 
Clearly  enough,  it  has  in  many  respects  been  of  a  rough  char- 
acter. The  arbitrarily  assumed  observational  errors  for  School 
Clevemessand  for  Discrimination  were  but  inadequately  checked 
in  the  former  case  and  not  at  all  iu  the  latter;  white  the  irrele- 
vant influence  of  previous  practice  on  Auditory  Discriminatioa 
was  based  upon  solid  but  too  general  data.  Also,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  other  unsuspected  irrelevant  factors 
may  exist  in  harmful  magnitude;  on  this  head,  howwer,  the 
ptecaulions  taken  appear  fairly  adequate;  chapter  III  only 
shows  the  results  of  the  preliminary  investigation  as  regards 
those  factors  which  finally  proved  most  formidable,  but  a  grx^t 
number  of  others  ha\'e  been  thoroughly  examined  and  their  in- 
fluence haa  been  found  to  be  inappreciable  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Among  all  these  sources  of  inaccuracy,  it  will  be 
manifest  how  insignificant  is  here  the  r61e  of  the  probable  error 
of  the  raw  maiu  correlation  (0.03);  thus,  though  the  reageuts 
were  only  twenty-four  in  all.  it  would  have  been  wiirse  than 
useless  to  augment  their  number  at  the  expense  of  correctness 
in  other  respects;  for  the  present,  increased  precision  must  be 
chiefly  sought  by  other  means.  To  sum  up,  the  most  likely 
value  for  the  average  correlation  between  the  Discriminations 
and  the  Intelligences  comes  to  about  0.58,  but  this  final  con- 
clusion must  be  considered  as  having  a  large  total  probable 
error,  say.  o.  10. 

(b)  ExperimcntoJ  Seriei  II.  On  first  inspection,  the  results 
bere  would  seem  diametrically  opposed  to  our  last  ones,  the 
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correlation  ttirning  out  to  be  on  the  minus  side,  so  that  Dts> 
crimination  would  appear  correlated  to  the  extent  of  0.39*  not 
wilb  iDlcUigcDce  but  with  Stupidity. 

Hut  we  again  notice  that  both  Intelligi-nce  and  Discrimination 
are  irrelevautly  correlated  with  Age,  and  to  the  large  amounts 
of  0.69  and  o.8r  respectively.'  On  applying  the  corrective  for- 
mula, the  true  correlation  turns  round  to  +0.41,'  whereby  the 
paradox  is  readily  resolved  into  a  result  under  the  circumstances 
perfectly  normal;  we  should  expect  the  amount  to  be  smaller 
than  in  the  former  experimental  series,  because  the  observa- 
tional errors  must  have  been  greater  and  have  re<]uiTed  larger 
compensation  than  before,  whereas  wc  have  given  the  same. 

Thus  it  is  once  more  evident  that  the  influence  of  irrelevant 
Eactors,  though  sometimes  of  moderate  magnitude  (as  in  the 
preceding  series)  may  at  other  times  assume  such  dimensions 
as  to  wholly  reverse  the  conclusion.  Nor  would  snch  an  effect 
be  in  the  least  diminished  by  increasing  the  number  of  reagents 
experimenled  upon. 

Except  for  this  lesson  concerning  the  danger  of  irrelevant 
factors,  there  is  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from  the  present 
series;  for  while  the  observed  correlation  is  only — 0.25,  the 
probable  error  coracs  to  no  les-s  than  0.18;  in  other  words, 
such  a  correlation  would  turn  up  about  every  third  time,  either 
when  no  correspondence  existed  at  all,  or  when  there  really 
was  one  twice  as  large.  Hence  we  see  that  though  a  short 
series  of  cases  may  be  managed  in  such  a  way  that  the  i61e  of 
the  probable  error  becomes  insignificant,  yet  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so;  when  the  data  are  gained  in  the  customary  unscientific 
manner,  the  results  of  these  brief  experiments  are  worthless  for 
persons  versed  in  correlational  methodics  and  delusive  for  those 
who  are  not  so. 

(c)  Experimental  S^t'es  III.  Here  the  probable  error  has 
been  reduced  to  more  reasonable  dimensions  (0.06  for  the 
average  of  two  correlations);  also  the  disturbances  from  Sex 
and  Age  have  been  eliminated.  But  on  the  other  hand  (as  we 
have  seen  on  page  248) .  the  sensory  tests  were  so  onsattsfactory 
that  the  attenuation  by  errors  must  be  estimated  of  enormous 
magnitude.  Quite  accordingly,  the  observed  correlations  of 
Intelligence  with  Visual  and  Tactual  Discrimination  are  no 
more  than  0.13  and  o.i?  respectively.  Upon  this  diminutive 
basis  we  cannot  attempt  to  pile  the  verj*  large  and  vague  cor- 
rections that  would  be  necessary. 

Thus  we  see  that  an  inadequate  way  of  testing  the  reagents, 


'The  raw  correlation  is  -0.35, 

'The  r«w  correlntions  are  a.55  and  —  0.65  respectively. 
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whether  due  to  drcumstances.  want  of  skill,  or  undue  hurry, 
will  so  increase  the  attenuation  by  errors  that  the  raw  obser- 
vable correlation  is  brought  down  to  a  vanishing  minuteness. 
This  effect,  so  far  from  being  remedied  by  increasing  the 
range  of  the  experiments  and  the  numbet  of  cases,  will  almost 
inevitably  be  augmented  thereby. 

The  principal  informatinn  to  be  gleaned  from  this  series  la 
that  the  correspondence  between  Disc  rim  ination  and  Intelli- 
gence cannot  well  be  appreciably  due  to  Zeal,  for  the  latter 
liaculty  had  upon  this  occasion  become  the  paramount  differen- 
tiatiog  influence. 

{d)  Experimental  Series  /v.  On  this  occasion  circutnstances 
were  as  favorable  to  accuracy  of  experimentation  (see  page  249) 
as  in  the  last  two  cases  they  had  been  the  reverse.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  Discrimioation  correlates  with  Talent  in  the 
four  branches  of  study.  Classics,  French.  KngUsh,  and  Mathe- 
matics, by  an  average  of  0.51  with  a  probable  enor  of  only 
0.03.  This  proportion  of  over  17  to  i  is  amply  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  proceeding  to  determine  the  real  correspondence 
with  considerable  precision. 

We  will  again  take  first  the  errors  of  measurement.  As  re* 
gurds  Intelligence,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
required  data;  for  the  gradings  were  based  upon  the  regular 
school  examinations,  so  that  if  several  of  these  be  taken  simul- 
taneously into  consideration,  each  will  constitute  a  sufficiently 
independent  set  of  measuremeuts.  The  errors  prove  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  first  experimental  series;  one  exami- 
nation paper  correlates  with  another  in  the  same  branch  of 
study  by  an  average  of  o  86;  and  one  total  examination  corre- 
lates with  another  total  examination  by  an  average  of  0.95;  so 
that  whereas  before  we  had  to  make  a  compensation  of  24^, 
we  now  only  require  those  of  7^  and  ife.  From  this  it  would. 
appear  that  examination-  papers  form  a  test  that  is  far  more 
con.stant  and  free  from  accidental  errors  of  judgment  than  are 
teachers'  subjective  impression  as  to  the  "brightness"  of  their 
wards;  but  still  this  only  refers  lo  the  reliability  of  the  testing 
process  and  does  not  prejudice  the  que^^tion  to  be  subsequently 
discussed  as  to  whether  the  kinds  of  intelligence  tested  are 
difierent  and  of  unequal  value.'  As  couccrus  the  gradiug  of 
Discnmi nation,  unfortunately  the  same  impediment  again  frus- 
trated the  attainment  of  se\*cral  independent  sets  of  observa- 
tions, so  that  we  once  more  have  no  precise  measure  of  com- 
pensation; we  shall  therefore  have  to  make  the  same  free 
estimate  as  before.  Correcting,  then,  for  both  Intelligence  and 
Discrimination,  we  get  a  true  value  of  0.69.' 
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Proceeding  next  to  irrelevant  factors,  these  appear  to  have 
been  reduced  in  the  present  series  to  sucli  a  minimum  that 
there  is  no  more  any  necessity  for  theoretical  corrections.  The 
matter  of  Sex  does  not  again  come  into  the  question,  since  this 
school  bi  only  of  t»oys.  Nor  is  Age  this  time  a  disturbant, 
for  it»  correlation  with  Discrimination  works  out  to  the  insen- 
sible amount  of  -0.07.  The  latter  circumstance  completely 
disposes  of  another  possible  objection,  for  it  might  be  urged 
against  Expcrimenul  Scries  I  that  Age  is  hy  no  means  idcnt  ical 
with  stage  of  Growth,  some  children  being  more  precocious 
than  others,  so  that  our  correction  to  eliminate  the  former 
factor  does  not  necessarily  suffice  to  nullify  variety  in  the  latter 
one;  hence,  it  might  l)c  argued,  the  whole  correspondence 
between  Intelligence  and  Discrimination  could  conceivably  be 
due  merely  to  the  brighter  children  being  also  more  forward 
with  their  senses.  But  though  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  Age  and  Growth  do  not  always  keep  level  with  one  another, 
yet  they  at  any  rate  correspond  to  the  extent  that  when  the 
former  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  inBuence  at  all  the  latter  also 
must  have  become  entirely  inoperative;  and  as  throughout  the 
school  the  older  boys  do  not  in  the  least  surpass  the  younger 
ones  in  Discrimination  of  Pitch,  we  may  safely  say  that  their 
faculty  in  this  respect  no  longer  depends  to  the  smallest  degree 
either  on  their  Age  or  even  on  the  stage  of  their  Growth. 

Still  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  would  have  occurred 
had  the  school  lists  not  been  artificially  modified,  but  allowed 
to  retain  the  factor  of  Age.  In  such  case,  the  correlatioa, 
comes  to  only  0.45.'  Thus  by  eliminating  Age  we  bad  increased' 
the  correlation  from  0.45  to  0.69:  but  to  obtain  such  a  rise  it 
can  easily  be  calculated  that  we  must  remove  an  irrelevant 
factor  amounting  to  about  0.76;'  now,  in  the  nnmodiQed  lists 
the  actual  correspondence  of  Age  with  Class  Order  turns  out  to 
be  precisely  this  amount.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
fiucnceof  Age  was  wheliy  irftievani;  not  actual  ProSciency  bot 
Native  Capacity  is  the  factor  directly  correlated  with  Discrimi- 
nation; our  apparently  somewhat  theoretical  modification  of  the 
original  school  order  was  no  empty  abstraction  but  had  after 
all  a  solid  enough  basis  in  present  fact;  if  with  regard  to  the 
educational  curriculum  it  merely  represented  future poijsibilities, 
yet  in  other  directions  it  showed  itself  to  correspond  with 
already  efficient  powers. 

It  is  now  also  evident  that  the  whole  process  of  modifying 
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the  school  lists  coald  have  been  avoided;  we  could  have  left 
them  in  their  raw  state  and  simply  have  eliminated  the  irrele- 
vant factor  of  Age  by  our  iisna!  formula;  in  this  way.  indeed, 
the  theoretical  precision  would  have  been  far  greater,  for  our 
artificial  treatment  of  the  lists  is  only  even  approximately  cor- 
rect when  Age  is  a  paramount  influence  in  deciding  school 
place,  and  if  applied,  &ay.  to  university  students,  would  produce 
an  improper  decrease  Cnever  increase)  in  the  observed  correla- 
tions; but  practically  the  advantage  is  generally  the  other  way, 
as  in  the  present  case,  for  the  atxive  theoretical  incorrectness  is 
more  than  compensated  by  a  reduction  gained  in  the  probable 
error,  owing  to  our  being  able  to  actually  observe  more  of  the 
correlation  and  thus  leaving  less  to  obtain  by  calculation. 

As  regards  possible  irrelevant  correspondence  with  Practice, 
the  present  experimental  series  is  again  favorably  situated;  for 
though  this  factor  has  its  usual  large  influence  upon  Discrimi- 
nation of  Pitch,  there  are  in  this  case  some  positive  data  where- 
with to  measure  it.  Out  of  the  thirty-three  children  it  was 
ascertained  that  twenty-two  were  taking  lessons  in  music,  and 
these  not  unnaturally  showed  a  much  finer  Sensitivity  (a 
median  of  2.3  v.  d.  as  against  one  of  5  v,  d. ).  We  can  there- 
fore reject  the  eleven  not  learning  music,  thus  confimug  the 
cjtperimcnt  to  reagents  on  nearly  the  same  level  as  concerns 
Practice;  upon  doing  so,  the  correlation  makes  a  further  rise 
to  0.78.'  Or  else  we  can  work  out  the  correlation  of  Discrimi- 
nation with  Music  Lessons,  and  then  remove  this  irrelevant 
factor  by  means  of  our  formula;  thereby  we  arrive  at  a  simitar 
value. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  thia  fourth  series.  With  respect  to  the 
correlations  of  Discriminatioa  with  the  School  Studies  separatelv 
we  have  arrived  at  an  average  of  0.7S,  of  which  figure  0.57 
has  been  actually  observed;  to  this  aggregate  0.89  is  contrib- 
ted  by  Classics.  0.88  by  French.  0.73  by  English,  and  0.61  by 
Mathematics;  here  the  order  may  be  considered  as  well  enough 
evidenced,  the  ambiguity  present  in  tbe  first  series  having  dis- 
appeared, since  the  observational  errors  have  been  calculated 
separately  for  each,  study.  The  correlation  of  Discrimination 
with  the  Total  School  Ability  can  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease;  the  average  raw  correlation  is  0.68,  while  the  successive 
Total  School  Orders  cyrrelale  with  one  another  by  0.95,  so  that 
the  corrected  required  correlation  becomes  0.87.* 

In  this  series  we  have  had  the  good  fortune,  not  only  to  ob- 
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tain  reliable  estimates  of  almost  all  the  perturbing  influeDces, 
but  even  to  elimiaate  them  in  practice  so  that  an  average  of  oo 
less  than  0.68  can  be  actually  observed.  In  the  farther  cal- 
culation the  only  value  that  cannot  be  approximately  relied 
upon  is  that  of  the  errors  in  measuring  Discrimination,  and 
even  this  cannot  well  be  \'cry  much  smaller  than  the  amount 
here  adopted  and.  as  is  sul»>equently  proved,  cannot  possibly 
be  mnch  larger.  The  existence  of  other  sources  of  fallacy  yet 
lurking,  either  to  reduce  or  to  still  further  augment  the  total 
cannot  of  course  ever  be  categorically  disproved;  but  at  any 
rate  a  careful  search  has  been  made  and  has  so  far  failed  to 
reveal  them.  The  whole&ystem  of  results  exhibits  such  regular 
unconstrained  compliance  with  the  definite  laws  governing  cor- 
relations (and  also  present  such  other  remarkable  uniformities  to 
be  discussed  later  on)  that  they  appear  to  offer  e\*ery  guarantee 
of  being  perfectly  normal. 

The  correlational  value  is.  however,  considerably  larger  than 
Uut  found  for  the  same  sense  in  Kxperimental  Series  I.  The 
readiest  explanation  of  this  i!iscre[)aucy  would  appear  to  lie  in 
a  fact  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice,  namely  that 
when  the  reagents  are  very  unpractised  in  any  form  of  sensory 
Discrimiuatiou  the  latter  correlates  with  thetr  Intelligence  by 
a  much  smaller  amount. 

{c)  Condusions.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  results  of  all  foar 
experimental  scries  appear  sufficiently  concordant  with  one 
another.  Whenever  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fairly 
pure  correlation  between  Sensory  Discrimination  and  Life  In- 
telHgeuce,  we  have  found  it  amount  to  a  very  considerable 
value.  In  the  case  of  Pilch,  it  came  to  as  high  as  0.87.  Very 
possibly  other  discriminative  fuactious  would  show  similar 
resulLs,  while  some  would  prove  much  more  speci6c  (and 
usually  dependent  on  factors  peripheral  to  the  nervous  system). 

3.      Correspondence  between  General  Discrimination  and 
General  intelligence. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  only  discussed  the  correspondence  of 
the  various  Intelligences  with  the  various  sensory  activities. 
Hearing,  Sight,  Touch,  etc.  Such  isolated  facts  are  interesting 
enough,  but  quite  otherwise  important  is  the  relation  of  any 
common  and  essential  element  in  the  Intelligences  to  any  common 
and  esseulial element  in  the  Sensory  Functions.  For  brevity,  we 
wilt  term  these  common  elements  "General  IntelJigcnce"  and 
"General  Discrimination,"  but  always  with  the  reservations 
made  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 

Curiously,  this  more  general  correspon deuce  can  in  the 
present  case  be  settled  with  much  greater  precision  than  was 
possible  for  the  specific  relations.    This  is  due  to  oar  now 
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having  adequate  data  wberewitU  to  measure  the  errors  of  ob- 
servation, seeing  that  all  the  experimentally  obtained  gradings 
of  specific  Discrimination  constitute  so  many  one-sided  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  grade  the  General  Discrimination;  the 
amount  of  observational  error  will  be  quantitatively  re\'ealed 
in  the  correlations  between  one  grading  and  another. 

(a)  The  Village  School.  Here  our  calculation  is  as  follows. 
The  average  of  ihe  niue  correlations  heUveen  the  Intelligences 
and  the  Discriminations  comes,  as  we  hnve  seen,  to  o.jS;*  the 
two  kinds  of  intellective  gradings  correlate  with  one  another 
b\'  an  a^■erage  of  o.  55 ;  and  the  three  gradings  in  Discrimina- 
tion do  so  by  0.35.*  Therefore  by  the  theoretical  formula  the 
tme  correlation  between  General  Intelligence  and  General 
Discrimination  comes  to 

0.38 

Vo.55XO.25 

Checking  this  by  the  second  or  empirical  method,  we  find  that 

on  taking  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  intellective  gradings 

with  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  gradings  in  Discrimination, 

the  correUtioa  rises  to  0.66.     Therefore   the  true  correlation 

between  General  Intelligence  and  Geueral  Difactimioation  cornea 

in  this  way  to 

VjX  0.66  —  0.38  _ 
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This  again  may  be  further  checked  by  taking  our  amalgama- 
tion two  instead  of  three  lists  at  a  time;  in  this  way  we  get 
nine  different  correlations  which  present  an  average  of  0.55.  so 
that  our  required  result  now  becomes  0.96/  Therefore  an 
average  again  gives  us  as  nearly  as  possible  1.00. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  result  that  the  common  and 
essfiiliai  element  in  the  Inlt'lfigenies  wholly  rotncides  ifith*  the 
common  and  essential  element  in  the  Semory  Functions. 

{b)  The  llish  Class  School.  Here,  also,  the  children  were 
tested  in  the  three  seases,  but  unfitrtuaalely.  as  we  have  seen, 
the  results  for  Light  and  Weight  are  not  seriously  usable,*  so 
that  we  no  longer  have  sufficient  material  for  constructing  a 
"General''  Discrimination. 


'These  correlitJons  are  here  taken  as  Rctnfll  meflsnrements,  and 
thw-cfore  «re  obviously  requirttl  mw,  nol  corrected;  the  correction 
then  iuuet  Irom  their  joiut  product  according  to  the  formula. 

'This  valae  Is  precisely  the  s*me  as  tbat  found  for  adults:  tceTable  V. 

'  ^rx  0.55  — 0.38 

— =  0.96 

VT— I 

*As  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  results  entirely  nimilar  to  those 
above. 
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Tbis  default,  however,  has  been  made  good  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  happy  substitute.  Our  main  correlations  have 
dealt  with  reagents  all  undergoing  musical  instruction,  and  I 
have  kindly  been  furnished  with  a  complete  order  of  their  rela- 
tive abilities  in  this  department.  Musical  talent  has  always 
beeu  recoguized  as  being  not  so  much  an  intellective  a&  a  sen- 
sory function;  whole  uations  appear  almost  devoid  of  it,  with- 
out therefore  showing  themselves  any  less  iutelltgent;  lunatic 
asylmns.  on  the  contrbry,  often  contain  a  surprising  share  ol 
the  faculty.  We  will,  then,  take  this  as  our  second  sensory 
funciion.  will  note  whether  it  presents  any  coinmnnity  with 
Discrimination  of  Pilch,  and  if  so  will  compare  this  common 
element  with  ihut  oblaiuiiig  betwreu  the  intellective  functions. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  may  be  noted  that  hitherto  very 
condicting  opinions  have  been  stoutly  maintained;  the  great 
majority  of  writers  have  held  Musical  Talent  and  Pitch  Dis- 
crimination to  be  very  intimately  connected  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  directly  term  the  discriminative  power  "musical  sensitive- 
ness;"  while  a  few,  but  includiug  perhaps  the  ablest  judges, 
flatly  deny  any  such  correspondence  whatever.  The  actual 
fects  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  lie  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
former  tenet,  seeing  that  the  correlation  works  out  to  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  0.40  (or  about  0.63.  when  corrected  for 
errors).  Next,  these  two  auditory  functions  correlate  with 
the  Intelligences  by  0.57  and  0.55  respectively,  and  the  latter 
correlate  with  one  another  to  the  amount  of  0.71.  Thtis  the 
relation  between  the  element  common  to  the  two  former  and 
that  common  to  the  four  latter  will  be  given  by 

0-56 
..  ■ ^^^  ^  1.04 

V0.40  X  0.71  ^ 

We  can  now  check  the  result  by  the  empirical  formula;  for  we 
find  that  the  amalgamated  order  derived  from  the  two  sensory 
faculties  correlates  with  the  amalgamated  order  derived  from 
the  four  Intelligences  by  0.72;  so  that  the  required  correlation 
comes  to 

*^X  0.72  "  056 

— "vr^, —  =  =*-5* 

Taking  as  usual  the  mean,'  we  again  reach  a  final  correlatioa 
of  precisely  f. DO,  and  therefore  once  more  must  conclude  that 
the  element  commoa  to  the  sensory  activities  also  wholly  coia- 
cides  with  that  common  to  the  intelligences. 

>  [f  this  small  difference  of  value  between  the  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal results  he  uiiuulely  iuvestigftted,  it  can  be  clearly  proved  to  be 
Bolel}>  attributable  lo  mere  chance,  fts  indeed  might  well  be  expected 
from  its  small  dimeasiooH. 


*'GBRBIIAL  INTRU.IGBNCS.  " 

Before  passing,  it  may  be  rcmarkc'd  that  thus  after  all  ihose 
were  virtnally  in  the  right  who  maintaiued  Musicality  and 
Pitch  Discrimination  to  have  no  correspondence  with  one 
another;  for  though  a  correspondence  really  does  exist,  yet  it 
15  not  to  the  smallest  degree  of  the  specific  character  contem- 
plated by  those  who  talk  of  "musical  sensitivity."  It  must 
here  also  be  noted  that  this  surprising  intellectuality  of  musical 
talent  by  no  means  annihilates  the  many  well-evidenced  phe- 
nomena seeming  to  indicate  the  contrary;  one  fact  cannot 
destroy  another,  and  any  apparent  conflict  merely  proves  oar 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  lUeir  true  nature. 

(c)  Practkat  Vet ijicaiwn  of  the  Argument.  The  conclusion 
above  arrived  at  is  so  important  and  the  method  of  argument  is 
so  new,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  analogous  circum- 
stances artificially,  so  that  any  one  may  ea&ily  test  any  portion 
of  the  reasoning. 

The  main  argument  was  repeated  as  follows.  A  target  was 
constructed  of  a  great  many  horizontal  bands,  numbered  from 
top  to  bottom.  Then  a  man  shot  successively  at  a  particular 
serie.^  of  numbers  in  a  particular  order;  clearly,  the  better  the 
^ot,  the  le^^s  numerical  difference  between  any  number  bit  and 
that  aimed  at;  now.  just  as  the  measurement  of  aily  object  is 
qniie  appropriately  termed  a  "shot  "  at  its  real  value,  so.  con- 
versely, we  may  perfectly  well  consider  the  scries  of  numbers 
actually  hit  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  num- 
bers aimed  at.  When  the  same  man  again  6red  at  the  same 
series,  he  thereby  obtained  a  new  and  independent '  scries  of 
measurements  of  the  same  set  of  objects.  Next,  a  woman  had 
the  same  number  of  shots  at  some  set  numbers  in  a  similar 
manner.  If,  then,  our  above  reasoning  and  formtilac  arc  cor- 
rect, it  should  be  possible,  by  obser\'ing  the  numbers  hit  and 
working  out  their  correlations,  to  ascertain  the  exact  resem- 
blance between  the  series  aimed  at  by  the  man  and  woman  re- 
spectively. Id  actual  fact,  the  jjeLs  of  numbers  hit  by  the  man 
turned  out  to  correlate  with  those  bit  by  the  woman  to  the  ex- 
tent of  0.52;  but  it  was  noted  that  the  man's  sets  correlated 
with  one  another  to  0.74,  and  the  woman's  sets  with  one  an- 
other to  0.36;  hence  the  true  correspondence  betweco  the  set 
aimed  at  by  the  man  and  that  aimed  at  by  the  woman  was  not 
the  raw  0.52,  but 

0.5a  * 

-/  ^=  i.oo, 

V0.74X0.36 

that  is  to  say,  the  two  persons  had  fired  at  exactly  the  same 
series  of  bands,  which  was  really  the  case.     I  repeated  this  ex- 


*  Provided,  of  coarse,  that  there  be  no  appreciable  conataol  error. 
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peiiuent,  testing  three  times  by  the  first  or  theoretical  fomiula 
and  four  times  by  the  empirical  one;  by  both  methods  the 
average  came  to  just  upon  i.oo,  with  a  mean  variation  abore 
and  below  of  precisely  similar  dimensions  to  those  in  our  in- 
stances of  Discrimination  and  Intelligence.  Thus  the  experi- 
mental Justification  of  our  method  of  argumentatioa  was  as 
complete  as  could  well  he  desired. 

(d)  CcndusioH.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  pro- 
foundly importantconclusion  that  there  reaUy  exish  a  iomething 
ihttt  wg  may  provUio»ally  Irrm  "  General  Sensory  Discrimina- 
tion "  and  similarly  a  "  Getter al  InttUtgenee,^^  and  further  that 
the  Jnndionat  eorrespondcnce  between  these  two  is  not  appreciably 
less  than  absolute. 

Besides  its  intrinsic  value,  such  a  general  theorem  has  the 
enormous  advantage  over  the  specific  results  of  tbc  last  section 
of  being  independent  of  any  particular  conditions;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  procedure  selected  for  testing  Discrimination 
and  Intelligence,  nor  even  with  the  accuracy  of  its  execution, 
nor  indeed  even  with  the  homogencousness  of  the  experimental 
stibjects;  if  correct,  the  proof  should  be  reproducibic  in  all 
times,  places,  and  matincrs — on  the  sole  condition  of  adequate 
methodics, 

4.     Universal  Unity  of  the  Intellective  Funeiion. 

In  view  of  this  community  being  discovered  between  snch] 
diverse  functions  as  in-school  Cleverness,  out-of-school  CommoaJ 
Sense,  Sensor>'  Discrimination,  and  Musical  Talent,  we  m 
scarcely  be  astonished  to  continnally  come  upon  it  no  less  para-^ 
mount  in  other  forms  of  intellectual  activity.     Always  in  the 

present  expcnracnts,  Approximately ,  ^  ^^  r. 

I  have  actually  tested  this  relation  in  twelve  pairs  of  such 
groups  taken  at  random,  and  have  found  the  average  value  to 
be  precisely  i.oo  for  the  first  two  decimal  places  with  a  mean 
deviation  of  only  0.05.  All  examination,  therefore,  in  the  dif- 
fercDt  sensory,  school,  or  other  specific  intellectual  faculties, 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  independentty  obtained  estimates 
of  the  one  great  common  Intellective  Function, 

Though  the  range  of  this  central  Function  appears  so  uni- 
versal, and  that  of  the  specific  functions  so  vanishingly  minute, 
the  latter  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  non-existent. 

'Where  rp^  =  tbe  meui  of  tbe  correlations  t)«twe«a  tbe  nienilicTs  of 
the  one  group  p  whb  tbe   memberB  of  the   other 
group  q. 
rpp  =  tbc  nieaa  of  the  inlcr-corrclaltODs  of  the  member*  o£ 
.     thr  gtonp  p  amoQK  themaelves, 
a&d       rq^  =  the  same  u  regards  group  q. 
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We  can  always  come  upon  them  eventually,  if  we  sufliciently 
narrow  our  field  of  view  and  cousidei'  branches  of  activity 
closely  enough  resembling  one  another.  When,  for  instance, 
in  this  same  preparatory  school  wc  take  on  the  one  side  Latin 
translation  with  Latin  gnttumar  and  on  the  other  side  French 
prose  with  French  dictation,  then  our  formula  gives  us  a  new 
result;  for  the  two  Latin  studies  correlate  with  the  French  ones 
by  an  average  of  0.59,  while  the  former  correlate  together  by 
0.66  and  the  latter  by  0.71;  so  that  the  element  common  to 
the  Latin  correlates  with  the  clement  common  to  the  French 

0-59 


^    ^/    ^JZ  =  0.86  only. 

V0.66X0.71 


That  is  to  .say,  the  two  common  elements  by  no  means  coincide 
completely  this  time,  but  only  lo  the  extent  of  0,86*  or  74.%;' 
so  that  in  the  remaining  26^ .  each  pair  must  possess  a  com- 
munity purely  specific  and  unshared  by  the  other  pair.* 

We  therefore  bring  our  general  theorem  lo  the  following 
fonn.  U'henevn'  branches  ot  inteUeeiual  acttviiy  are  at  ail  dis- 
sititilar,  then  their  eorrelaliom  with  one  another  appear  whoily 
due  to  their  being  all  variously  saturated  with  some  eommon  fun- 
damental function  {or group  of  fttmtions) ,  This  law  of  the  Uni- 
versal Unity  of  the  Tntclleciive  Function  is  both  theoretically  and 
practically  so  momentous,  that  it  must  acquire  a  much  vaster 
corroborative  basis  before  we  can  accept  it  even  &s>  a  general 
principle  and  apart  from  its  inevitable  eventual  corrections  and 
limitatious.  Discuiisiou  uf  the  subjective  uature  of  this  great 
central  Function  has  been  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  But  clearly,  if  it  be  mental  at  all.  it  must  inevitably 
become  one  of  the  foundation  pillars  of  any  psychological  sys- 
tem claiming  to  accord  with  actual  fact  —  and  the  majority  of 
prevalent  theories  may  have  a  diffictilty  in  reckoning  with  it. 

Of  its  objective  relations,  the  principal  is  its  unique  univer- 
sality, seeing  that  it  reappears  always  the  .same  in  alt  the  divers 
fbnns  of  intellectaal  activity  tested;  whereas  the  specific  factor 
seems  in  every  instance  new  and  wholly  different  from  that  in 
all  the  others.  As  regards  amount,  next,  there  seems  to  be  an 
immense  diversity;  already  iu  the  present  examples,  the  cen- 
tral factor  vanes  from  less  than  1/5  to  over  fifteen  times  the 
size  of  the  accompanying  sjiccific  one.  But  all  cases  ai)p«r 
equally  susceptible  of  positive  and  accurate  measurement;  Thus 
we  are  becoming  able  to  give  a  precise  arithmetical  limitation 

*  The  influence  o(  nn  element  in  measured  hy  the  iquare  of  its  eorre- 
lational  value.     See  "  The  Aft«ociiition  between  Tvro  Thin);>(."  . 

*Of  cour*e  iblsipccificcommutiitT  1*  furtbei  resolvable  Into  natural 
talent  and  favonug  cirrumfttanceiiof  wbicb  (acton  the  latter  niAy  often 
be  fHUamcinnt. 
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to  the  famotM  assertion  that  "at  bottom,  the  Great  Man  is 
e^*er  the  same  Idud  of  thing. ' ' 

Finally,  there  is  the  exceedingly  signiBcant  lact  that  this 
central  Function,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  hardly  anywhere  more 
prominent  than  in  the  simple  act  of  discriminating  two  nearly 
identical  tones;  here  we  find  a  correlation  exceeding  0.90,'  in- 
dicating the  central  Function  to  be  more  than  four  times  larger 
than  all  the  other  influences  upon  individual  difiereutiation. 
Not  only  the  psychicnJ  content  but  also  the  external  relations 
of  Sensory  Discrimination  offer  a.  most  valuable  simpHcity;  for 
it  is  a  single  monotouous  act,  almost  indc[x:ndent  of  age,  pre- 
vious general  education,  memorj",  industry,  aud  mauy  other 
(actors  that  inextricably  complicate  the  other  fanctjons.  More- 
over, the  specific  element  can  to  a  great  extent  be  readily  elim* 
tnated  by  varying  and  combining  the  kind  of  test.  For  these 
reasons,  Discri  mi  nation  has  unrivalled  advantages  for  investi- 
gating and  diagnosing  the  central  Function. 

5.      TAc  Hierarchy  0/  the  InteUigences. 

The  Theorem  of  Intellective  Unity  leads  us  to  consider 
Corollary  proceeding  from  it  lopcally,  testing  it  critically, 
at  once  iudicaiing  some  of  its  important  practical  uses.  This] 
corollary  may  be  termed  that  of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  SpedSc' 
Intelligences. 

For  if  we  consider  the  correspondeuces  between  the  four 
branches  of  school  ^tudy,  a  ver>'  remarkable  uuiformity  may  be 
observed.  English  and  French,  for  instance,  agree  with  one 
another  in  having  a  higher  correlation  with  Classics  Ihau  with 
Mathematics.  Quite  similarly,  French  and  Mathematics  agree 
in  both  having  a  higher  correlation  with  Classics  than  with 
Knglish.  And  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  when  any 
other  pair  is  compared  with  the  remainder.  The  whole  thtis 
forms  a  perfectly  constant  Hierarchy  in  the  following  order: 
Classics,  French,  Knglish,  and  Mathematics.  This  unbrokea 
regularity  becomes  especially  astonishing  when  we  regard  the 
minuteness  of  the  variations  involved,  for  the  four  branches, 
have  average  correlations  of  0.77,  0.72,  0.70,  and  0.67  respec-' 
tively. 

When  in  the  same  experimental  series  we  turn  to  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Pitch,  we  find  its  correlations  to  be  of  slightly 
less  magnitude  (raw)  but  in  precisely  the  same  relative  rank, 
being:  0.66  with  Classics,  0.65  with  French,  0.54  with  Kng- 
gUsh,  and  0.45  with  Mathematics.  Kven  in  the  crude  correla- 
tions furnished  by  the  whole  school  without  excluding  the 
non-musicians,  exactly  the  same  order  is  repeated,  though  with 

iSee  page  276. 
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the  general  diminutiou  caused  by  the  impanty:  Classics  0.60, 
French  0.56,  English  0.45,  and  Mathematics  0.39. 

Just  the  same  principle  governs  even  Musical  Talent,  a  fac- 
ulty that  is  usually  set  up  on  a  pedesul  entirely  apart.  For  it 
is  not  only  correlated  with  all  the  other  functlous,  but  once 
again  in  precisely  the  same  order:  with  Classics  0.63,  with 
Freiich  0.57,  with  English  0.51,  with  Mathematics  0.51,  and 
with  Discriminaticm  0.40.  Ahilily  for  music  corresponds  sub- 
stantially with  Discrimination  of  tones,  but  nevertheless  not  so 
much  as  it  does  with  algebra,  irregular  verbs,  etc' 

The  actual  degree  of  uniformity  io  this  Hierarchy  can  be 
most  conveniently  and  summarily  judged  from  the  following  ta- 
ble of  correlation;  the  values  given  are  those  actually  observed 
(theoretical  correction  would  modily  the  relative  order,  but  in 
Dodegree  affect  the  amount  of  Hierarchy  or  otherwise).  Each 
number  shows  the  correlatiou  between  the  faculty  vertically 
above  aud  that  horizontally  to  ihe  left;  except  in  the  oblique 
line  italicized,  the  value  always  becomes  smaller  as  the  eye 
travels  either  to  the  right  or  downwards. 

ClaiaJc*.       French.       itngU>h.       Matbem.       lH*crtm.      Mutlc. 


CluMice, 

0.87 

0.83 

0.78 

0.70 

0.66 

0.6^ 

French, 

0.85 

0.^ 

0.84 

0.67 

0.67 

0.65 

0.57 

Bii}(l)*li, 

0.67 

0.89 

0.64 

0-54 

D.51 

Uatbeni,, 

0.70 

0.67 

0.64 

0.88 

0.4S 

0.51 

Discrim., 

0.66 

o.6j 

0-54 

045 

0.40 

Hnaic, 

0.63 

0.57 

0.51 

051 

0.40 

Altogether,  we  have  a  uniformity  that  is  very  nearly  perfect 
and  far  surpasses  the  couceivable  limits  of  chauc^e  coincidence. 
When  we  consider  that  the  probable  error  varies  between  about 
0.01  for  the  ordinarj-  studies  to  about  0.03  for  music,  it  is  only 
surprising  that  the  deviations  are  not  greater.  The  general 
Hierarchy  becomes  even  more  stritiog  when  compar<^  with 


*Of  conrae,  notable  toitances  will  easily  be  foand  where  maaJcal 
ability  la  Apparently  divorced  from  General  lutelliueuce;  in  ibis  very 
Bchool,  for  example,  the  bent  muiiician  ta  far  from  standing  hij^h  Intel- 
lectually. But  DOt  even  the  most  extreme  cases  necessaHIy  contrxvcoe 
the  above  rule.  A  correlation  doea  not  slate  any  absolute  coincidence 
between  two  faculties,  but  only  a  limited  and  precisely  mcAsured  ten- 
dency iu  tilts  direction;  so  far  from  ext^luditig  deTJatJona,  it  proclnims 
them  and  even  estimates  their  exact  probability.  If  we  may  Huume 
the  normal  law  of  frequency  to  approximately  bold  good  and  may  ab> 
»tT&ct  from  (ttrther  Influences,  tben  tbe  proportion  of  persiMis  wltb  any 
given  amoaut  of  musical  talent  who  will  attain  to  any  giveu  degree  of 
•tvpidity  (or  viu  vena) 

ah 


/. 


dt 


vv 

where  h  U  a  measure  of  tbe  correlation  between  Mosicality  and  Intel- 
ligeoce,  and  a  =  the  given  inferiority  iu  tbe  latter  faculty. 
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tbe  oblique  line,  which  tn  no  meafittre  of  the  central  Function 
end  where  consequently  the  gradation  abruptly  and  entirely 
vanishes.' 

The  above  correlations  are  raw.  and  therefore  do  not  tell  us 
either  the  true  rank  of  the  respective  activities  or  tbe  full  abso- 
lute saturation  of  each  with  General  Intelligence.  For  the 
former  purpose  we  must  eliminate  the  obser\'ational  errors,  and 
for  the  latter  our  result  must  further  be  squared.*  Thus  we 
get: 

Activity. 

Claatics, 

ComuioD  SeDK. 

Pitch  Dis., 

Krmch, 

Clcvemew,> 

English, 

Matliematica,* 

Pitch  Dis.  Ktuong  the 

nncnlturtd,' 
Mu»ic, 
Light  Dis..* 
Weight  Dia.,* 

It  is  clear  how  much  the  amount  of  any  observable  raw  cor- 
relation depends  upon  tbe  two  very  different  influences:  first, 
there  is  tlie  above  intellective  saturation,  or  extent  to  which  the 
considered  faculty  is  fnnciionally  identical  with  General  Intel- 
ligence; and  secondly,  there  is  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
have  estimated  the  faculty.      A.<t  regards  the  ordinary  school 


Cot  fetation  with 

Ratio  of  th«  rocntnoa  factor 

Oen.  InieU. 

to  lk«  tpe«t&c  factor. 

0.99 
0.9S 

90  to     I 

0.94 

80 

n 

0.93 

84 

tG 

0.90 

81 

'9 

0.40 
0.86 

81 

74 

'.1 

0.7a 

5» 

48 

0.70 

49 

51 

o-S? 

33 

68 

0.44 

'9 

8t 

'The  only  other  data  of  this  kind  vrllh  which  I  am  acqnaintcd  are 
some  comparisons  made  lietwecn  thvdiSercnt  brunches  of  study  at  the 
Coltimtila  University  in  \h.<  course  of  the  Tci^carch  quoleil  ou  page  3t8. 
The  correlations  there  obiainei),  which  were  throughout  iiomewtiat 
smaller  than  ihe  obove.  manifest  only  a  limited  concordance  with  our 
above  principle  of  Hierarchy.  But «  univeTsily  is  clearly  not  the  p1ac« 
in  which  to  look  for  natural  correspondence  between  fnnctionit;  at  that 
time  of  life,  atronK  tiet  of  ■  wholly  artificial  sort  have  in(ervcne<l:  each 
atndeiit  singles  out  fur  himself  that  particular  gronp  of  studies  tend* 
ing  to  his  main  {)UrpO!ie  and  devotes  to  them  the  mo«t  )ailietont 
amouuta  of  relalLve  energy.  To  deLermine  natural  correlations,  wc 
must  go  to  where  the  pupils  m«et  utch  other  in  every  department  oo 
relatively  equal  tertaa. 

'See  note  to  page  173. 

'Here  ao  termed  for  brevity;  really  that  quality  Is  meant  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  regarded  by  his  teachers  as  "  clever." 

*The  opposite  and  more  usual  view,  aauiely,  that  mathematics  form 
an  entirely  iutiependent  faculty,  vrill  be  found  eipomided  in  331  pages 
"  Oeber  die  Anlage  tor  Mathematik  "  by  the  well-known  paychiatnst, 
Mobina.  Similar  evidence  is  brought  dy  him  to  the  effect  that  this 
talent  is  proportional  to  the  developmeot  of  the  upper  outer  orbit  of 
the  eye,  especially  the  left. 

^  As  lias  been  before  mentioned,  tbe  rank  of  these  three  faculties  r«- 
tnaina  ambiguous  until  their  obscrrational  errors  have  been  ascertained. 
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stndies,  thb  accuracy  is  indicated  by  the  oblique  italicized  line, 
and  therefore  appears  about  equal  in  alt  cases  (not  in  the  least 
folloffiuf;  the  direction  of  the  Hierarchy };  but  in  other  cases 
there  is  a  large  divergence  oa  this  head,  which  leads  to  impor- 
tant practical  consequences.  Mathemaiics,  for  example,  has  a 
saturation  of  74  and  Common  Sense  has  one  of  about  <j6;  but  in 
actual  use  the  worth  of  these  indications  becomes  reversed,  so 
that  a  subjective  impression  as  to  a  child's  ' '  brightness  "  is  a 
less  reliable  sign  than  the  latter's  rank  in  the  arithmetic  class; 
almost  as  good  as  either  appears  a  few  miuutes'  test  with  a 
mouochord. 

lu  the  above  Hierarchy  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  is 
the  high  position  of  languages;  to  myself,  at  any  rale,  it  was 
no  small  surprise  to  find  Classics  and  even  French  placed  une- 
quivocally above  English  (note  that  this  temi  does  not  refer  to 
any  study  of  the  uative  tougue,  but  oieiely  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  lessons  conducted  therein,  such  as  History,  Geography, 
Dictation,  Scripture,  and  Repetition). 

However  it  may  be  with  these  or  any  other  special  facw.  here 
would  seem  to  lie  the  long  wanted  general  rational  basis  for 
public  examinations.  Instead  of  conlinuing  ineffectively  to 
protest  that  high  marks  iu  Greek,  syntax  are  no  test  as  to  the 
capacity  of  men  to  command  trcmps  or  to  administer  provinces, 
we  shall  at  last  actually  determine  the  precise  accuracy  of  the 
various  means  of  measuring  General  Intelligence,  and  then  we 
shall  iu  an  equally  positive  objective  manner  ascertain  the  ex- 
act relative  importance  of  this  General  Intelligence  as  compared 
with  the  otlier  cbaracterislics  desirable  for  the  particular  post 
which  the  candidaii;  is  to  assume  (such  as  any  required  Specific 
Intelligences,  also  Instruction.  Force  of  Will,  Physical  Consti- 
tution, Honesty,  Z^al,  etc.;  though  some  of  tliese  factors  can- 
DOt  easily  be  estimated  separately,  there  is  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  weighing  their  tolai  influence  as  compared  with 
General  Intelligence).  Thus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  even- 
tually reach  our  pedagogical  conclu-sions,  not  by  easy  5.ubjcctive 
theories,  nor  by  the  insignificant  range  of  personal  experiences, 
nor  yet  by  some  catchptntiy  exceptional  cases,  but  rather  by 
au  adequately  representative  array  of  established  facts. 

6.      Outer  Faeiors  Determining  the  Amount  of  Correlation. 

The  values  given  in  the  preceding  section  show  the  correla- 
tions found  for  various  specific  activities.  These  amounts, 
howo-er,  arc  nut  wholly  constaut;  the  apparent  or  raw  corre- 
lations, as  we  liave  abundantly  seen,  deviate  in  every  direction, 
depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  uumber  and  kind  of  impuni- 
ties snfferetl  to  enter  and  vitiate  them;  but  even  the  true  cor- 
rected correlationappears  to  admit  of  no  inconsiderable  variation. 
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according  tn  the  conditions  of  experiment.  CeneraUy  speat- 
ing.  the  amount  seems  to  be  always  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  reagents  are  enabled  to  manifeil  their  finest  powers;  nor  is 
such  factor  readily  resolvable  into  the  greater  regularity  thereby 
obtained.  It  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  foUowiug  pbe- 
nameoa: 

The  correlation  is  augmented  when  Discrimination  is  calca- 
lated  according  to  the  reagents'  acntest  perception  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  rather  than  according  to  their 
freedom  from  accidental  slips.'  The  correlation  is  larger  when 
all  the  reagents  have  the  function  in  question  n-ell  developed, 
either  by  general  habit  or  by  careful  fore-exercise,  than  when 
all  are  in  a  comparatively  backward  stage.'  So  far,  this  in- 
crease has  only  manifested  itself  for  the  lower  grades  of  prac- 
tice; it  might  conceivably  be  reversed,  on  approaching  tbe 
higher  grades  of  special  training. 

The  correlation  increases,  when  the  conditions  of  examina- 
tion are  such  as  least  to  distract  or  puzzle  the  reagent. 

The  other  factor  appearing  al  all  likely  to  determine  the 
amount  of  correlation  is  Age.  Within  the  narrow  range  of 
most  of  our  eitperiuienls,  however,  namely  from  nine  to  four- 
teen years,  this  influence  is  not  apparent.  To  measure  exactly 
any  such  change,  correlations  have  been  calculated  of  a  sec- 
ondary order,  that  is,  between  the  above  correspondence  on 
the  one  hand  and  Age  on  the  other;  even  among  the  village 
children,  who  are  still  in  the  process  of  developing  their  sensory 
acuteness,  this  correlation  of  secondary  order  only  amounts  to 
-0,15,  thus  indicating  that  the  correspondence  between  Difr- 
crimination  and  Intellect  is  almost  as  great  among  the  older 
children  as  among  the  younger  ones.  For  the  boys  of  the  pre- 
paratory school,  who  have  already  reached  their  fnll  sensory 
powers,  this  secondary  correlation  comes  to  -0.07,  testifying 
that  the  above  corresjrandence  ia  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
throughout  the  diflFerent  ages.  Finally  we  have  seen  evidence 
that  this  correspondence  is  the  cause  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween one  kind  of  Discrimination  and  another,  and  the  latter 
has  proved  of  exactly  the  same  value  for  adults  as  for  children 
(0.25  raw). 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  tbe  opinion  has  been 
arrived  at  and  stoutly  defended  by  Wissler,  that  any  corre- 

'Tbi«  Mcms  to  indicate  «n  opposition  between  the  icasory  Bcate- 
ucM  due  to  Intelligence  ftacl  thot  arising  from  Practice.  This,  at^aioi 
would  evidently  coDftlct  with  Fcchncr's  principle  of  nieasuHog  the 
sensory  threshold  liy  meatm  of  Ohurs"  formula. 

'It  must  be  mcnlioned  lliitt  Binct  has  arrived  at  the  contrary  con- 
clusion, namely  t bat  corrclittton»  with  Intel  liffeucc  arc  only  observable 
on  first  trial  and  almost  disappear  when  the  reaKeots  are  Hgaln  tested. 
See  L'ann^c  psycbologifjue,  Vol.  VI. 
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spondcnce  between  Tntelligence  and  Mental  Tests  can  only 
exist  among  young  children  and  must  disappear  with  advanc- 
ing adok-sceuce.  He  bases  bis  view  firstly  upon  the  fact  tbat 
bis  Columbia  experimenLs  with  University  students  show  no 
appreciable  correlalions  of  tbis  nature;  this  argument  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  next  section,  criticising  these  same  experi- 
ments. And  secondly,  he  truly  enough  remarks  that  even  the 
correlations  found  by  Gilbert  in  children  from  six  years  up- 
wards are  no  longer  evident  in  llieir  seventeenith  and  eighteenth 
years.  But  Wisskr  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  meas- 
ure these  correlations  of  Gilbert  quantitatively,  the  latter  not 
faaving  furnished  the  data  required  for  the  standard  formula; 
they  may,  however,  easily  be  reckoned  by  means  of  the  method 
of  "  class  averages;"  ^  the>-  will  then  be  seen  to  be  all  very  ir- 
regular and  throughout  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  amount 
of  the  probable  error;  though  the  seveuteeuth  aud  eighteenth 
years  do  indeed  show  Uttle  correspondence,  yet  the  sixteenth 
year  cxhjbiw  the  very  highest  of  all  while  the  twelfth  year  has 
the  lowest;  as  regards  the  general  tendency  of  these  correla- 
tions, it  is  really  if  anything  to  increase  with  Age  {such  ten- 
dency only  amounts  to  o.  15  ±  0.08  and  therefore  is  probably  a 
mere  chance). 

7.     Prevmts  Researches  Conflitiing  with  tlu  Present  Results. 

The  great  bulk  of  past  experiments  do  not  admit  of  direct 
compari.<ion  with  the  present  ones;  for  while  the  latter  have 
been  expressly  confined  to  the  most  elementary  forms  of  labo- 
ratory procedure,  the  former  have  continually  striven  to  cover 
vast  territory  so  as  to  summarily  exhaust  the  whole  problem. 
These  more  ambitious  researches,  tlierefore,  can  only  be  criti- 
cised in  the  general  manner  attempted  in  Chapter  11. 

But  three  investigations^-luckily  such  as  to  represent  the 
best  work  accomplished  in  this  department — have  also  included 
our  pre&cut  topic,  simple  Seusuty  Discrimination.  Tiiese  three 
mil  nuw  be  discussed  iu  more  detail. 

Gilbert.  The  first  is  that  of  J.  Gilbert,  whose  valuable  and 
already  frequently  mentioned  experiments  upon  over  r  ,000 
schoolchildren  iu  1893  included  an  inquiry  into  "muscle  sense" 
and  "color  differences."  The  apparatus  for  the  former,  as  for 
xny  owu,  consisted  iu  a  number  of  small  boxes  which  looked 
and  felt  exactly  similar  but  were  really  a  set  of  finely  graduated 
weights.  Also  his  "color  differences"  were  ver>*  analogous  to 
my  sight  tests,  for  both  utilized  a  .series  of  objects  each  slightly 
darker  tban  the  preceding  one  and  both  were  executed  by  day- 


'Sec  "TIjc  AsaocUtion  between  Two  Things." 
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light.'  Hiii  grading  of  "iiKfntal  ability"  lay  in  the  usual  classi- 
fication of  the  children  by  their  respective  masters  into  '  'bright," 
"average,"  and  "dull." 

As  regards  his  results,  Gilbert  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous among  those  JDvestigators  who  do  find  an  appreciable  cor* 
respoodence  betn'een  "mental  tests"  and  "general  ability." 
Concerning  the  alwve  two  Sensory  Discnnunations,  he  unfor- 
tunately conSncs  himself  to  the  fallowing  indirect  information: 
"The  cur%-es  for  reaction-time  gave  ihe  most  positive  results 
showing  that  the  brighter  the  child  the  more  quickly  he  is  able 
to  act.  /«  discrimination  fht  same  relation  is  noiittabU  but  to  a 
less  degree."*  Thus  we  are  referred  on  to  the  correlation  lor 
reaction-time,  which  is  everywhere  emphasized.  "The  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  reaction-time  of  those  who  were  bright,  of 
average  mental  ability  aud  dull  respectively"  becomes  "very 
noticeable."  Again,  "the  bright  children  react  much  mote 
quickly  tbau  the  dull."  and  "it  is  shown  here  that  we  judge  of, 
a  child's  mental  ability  by  the  quickness  or  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  able  to  act. ' '  Though  Gilbert  contents  himself  with 
these  utterances  of  rather  vague  character,  he  here  carefully 
furnishes  most  of  the  essential  data  for  more  precise  conclusions; 
he  tells  lis  the  average  reacliou-tiuie  of  "bright,"  "average," 
and  "dull"  for  each  of  the  twelve  years  tested;  also  he  gives  us 
all  the  mean  variations. 

"With  this  knowledge,  we  are  easily  enabled  to  work  out  the 
exact  correlation  for  ourselves,'  and  are  surprised  to  find  that 
it  after  all  averages  no  rooie  iban  0.19  (±0.04)-*  The  corre- 
lation of  geuei&i  ability  with  sensory  di^c^itl]i□alioD,  being  even 
less  noticeable,  must  indeed  be  minute. 

To  explain  this  low  figure  we  must  note  that  from  the  de- 
scribed mode  of  procedure  the  conditions  would  seem  to  have 
here  been  ot  least  as  unfe%-orable  as  they  were  in  the  present 
Series  III.     In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  seen  tlwt 


'This  similarity  of  gippRratt)*  bj  no  meanti  implies  ntiy  proportioQal , 
aimilarity  io  mod?  of  procnrtUnK. 

■Studies  Y«le  Psych.  IjOh.,  II,  y.  94.    The  itAlics  «re  tntnc. 

*Ily  the  melhod  oi  "clkitm  averttfccH." 

*Berc-nr«  have  du  illustrative  iuatunceof  opetatln?  with  large  outn- 
bets  of  cnves.  Thin  correlAtioti  of  Gilhrrt  wbs  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion  of  no  less  Ihfiti  ^ouic  r, too  children;  therewith  we  tnay  compare 
the  chief  correlation  it:  the  predeiit  .Seiien  IV  I>a!>ei1  oti  cxaiiiiDatioa  oi 
ouly  31.  To  the  la>iiian,  the  latter  result  would  seem  the  tmniemely 
more  cxj-Osed  of  the  two  to  the  datiRcr  of  beiug  a  mere  chance  coinci- 
dence. But  when  llif  matter  is  worlscd  out  precisely  Bcconiing  to  the 
Irne  and  eftahlintied  Iaw<i  of  chance,  a  carrelatioii  like  thai  fnnnd  bjr 
Gilbert,  Iwiug  \k*%  than  fonr  times  its  probable  error,  would  occur 
mere  aceideut  at>oat  once  in  3cx>  times;  whereas  the  correlation  in  SeriMi 
IV,  being  over  twenty  times  ita  probable  error,  would  not  so  occur  io 
millionit  upon  millions. 
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tbe  average  fhreshold  found  by  Gilbert  for  discrimination  of 
weight  is  as  coarse  as  i/it,  whereas  even  that  in  Series  HI 
comes  to  1/15  and  the  more  carefully  execate<l  Series  I  shows 
1/30.  The  natural  consequence  would  necessarily  have  been 
to  produce  a  similar  attenuation  by  inadequate  lepreseiitative- 
;iie58  and  therefore  a  similarly  small  correlation  as  in  that  series. 
Moreover,  such  an  effect  would  have  been  materially  enhanced 
by  the  heterogeneity  of  GiUiert's  reagents,  which  must  inevita- 
bly have  introduced  serious  irrelevant  correlation.  If  these 
croDstderations  be  justified,  bis  observed  correlations  must  be 
taken  as  being  ver>-  much  smaller  than  the  true  ooes  wottid 
have  been. 

Sfttskore.  The  next  results  to  be  criticised  are  those  of  Sea- 
shore, which  include  an  important  investigation  into  the  »ame 
Pitch  Discrimination  with  which  our  own  experiments  have 
been  so  much  occupied.  Seashore,  a&  we  have  seen,  comes  to 
the  resolutely  negative  couclusion  "ikcU  there  is  no  functional 
relation  '  between  any  one  of  these  (mental  tests)  and  genera! 
mental  ability." 

To  support  this  verdict  in  the  case  of  I^tch,  he  draws  up  the 
following  table,  remarking,  '  'the  distribution  of  the  results  prao 
tically  coincides  with  the  most  probable  distribution  according 
to  chance,  which  is  indicated  in  the  parentheses." 


General  Mental  Ability. 
I  II  in 


IKKriaiinative 

SmdUUty 
for  Pitch. 


5(5) 

16(14) 

6(8) 

6(7) 
4(3) 


8(6) 

t8(t6> 
7  {loS 

3U) 


3(7) 

18  (17) 

J5  (10) 

8(9) 

3(4) 


IV 

5(4) 
7(1?) 


But  this  ingenious  mode  of  calculating  correlation  is  of  a  some- 
what disseminated  nature,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing it  hardly  adapted  for  giving  very  accurate  rcsnlts.  If. 
instead  of  trying  to  consider  fiAy  amounts  all  at  the  same 
time,  we  sum  them  up  a  little  and  compare  averages  we  shall 
find  after  all  a  fairly  definite  tendency  for  the  higher  abiUty  to 
be  also  accompanied  by  higher  place  in  Discrimination.  If  we 
I  desire  a  still  more  unified  and  really  usable  result,  we  can 
eanly  obtain  it  by  any  of  Pearson's  or  my  auxiliary  method;* 
it  works  out  by  Pearson's  method  to  0.24  (±0.07).  Thus 
here,  where  functional  relation  has  been  so  categorically  denied, 
it  is  in  reality  greater  than  in  Gilbert's  reaction -times  where  it 
was  held  up  as  being  so  complete. 


'The  italics  are  Sraahorc's. 

'Seashore's  d«t«  arc  not  sufficient  for  as  to  Apply  the  stsodard  foi- 
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But  this  valae,  though  plain  and  positive  enough,  must 
Devertbeless  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  small  as  compared 
with  thai  in  my  own  experiments.  Nor  can  this  be  alttigcther 
explained  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  example, 
for  here  the  method  of  procedure  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  deliberate;  the  experimentation  w«9  skillfully  designed, 
and  the  seven  minutes  allowed  to  each  reagent  was  perhaps 
sufficient  for  its  proper  execution,  though  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  appears  lu  me  better.  But  when  we  consider  the 
composition  of  the  sample  of  persons  experimented  upon,  we 
come  upon  an  irrelevant  correlation  of  great  magnitude;  for  we 
find  that  though  Seashore  remarks  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  children  under  and  over  ten  years  of  age,  yet  he  throws 
them  all  together  into  the  same  correlation  and  thusintrodocea 
an  irrelevant  connection  with  Age  which  comes  to  no  less  than 
0.73  (reckoned  again  by  Pearson's  auxiliary  method).  This 
irrelevancy  has  evidently  just  the  same  effect,  whether  it  be 
really  due  to  difference  of  age;  or,  as  I  have  suggested,  partly 
to  disparity  of  culture;  or  even,  as  Seashore  himself  supposes, 
to  imix-Tfection  of  experimentation.  In  all  cases  alikt-,  the 
real  correlation  comes  to  about  0.55,'  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  result  as  obtained  in  my  own  Series  I  before  allowing 
for  further  errors.' 

Columbia.  We  now  pass  to  the  third  and  la.st  series  of  ex- 
periments bearing  on  our  particular  question.  This  is  the  very 
cxten.sive  auil  in  many  respects  important  one  that  has  been 
continuously  conducted  at  Columbia  University  for  the  past  ten 
years-  For  our  present  purpose,  it  includes  "Perception  of 
Weight"  and  "Perception  of  Pitch,"  while  au  intellectual 
grading  is  obtained  frum  the  students'  average  standing  in  the 
various  university  courses. 

Again  the  general  conclusion  is  an  unqualified  negative, 
reading  as  follows: 

"The  roarlcings  of  the  students  in  college  classes  correlate 
with  themselves  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  not  with  those 
made  in  the  laboratory." 

Here  our  critical  review  is  rendered  much  simpler  by  the 
correlations  having  been  properly  calculated  and  plainly  stated. 
Wissler's  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  values  quoted, 


0.34 


sTT^ 


o-M' 


=  0.35 


'Once  more  Dr.  Seashore  has  kh  easy  opportunity  of  practically 
leKtiuj;  these  theoretical) y  gttined  codcIusIoos  concemlng  tbU  work; 
if  he  will  excladc  the  dlftparste  cases  mider  ten  years  o(  nee,  >od  stUlJ 
more  If  he  will  tbec  conniie  hjs  consideration  to  such  as  tiave  learnt 
music,  be  will  be  able  definitely  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  cor* 
respondeDCc  does  Dot  tbereupon  become  rery  appareot. 
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the  a\'erage  correlation  of  the  tests  with  Intelligence  being  onljr 
0.06  and  that  of  the  tests  among  themselves  being  o.og,  thus  in 
neither  case  much  exceeding  the  size  of  the  probable  error, 
though  the  great  majority  of  instances  are  at  any  rate  positive. 
The  amount  for  Perception  of  Weight  is  unfortunately  not 
given,  but  that  for  Perception  of  Pitch  comes  to  o  16. 

Above  we  have  seen  that  Wissler  would  account  for  this 
rainutcnt-ss  of  correspondence  by  the  greater  age  of  the  students 
as  compared  with  the  children  usually  experimented  upon. 
But  so  for  our  available  evidence  is  not  at  all  that  correspon- 
dence diminishes  with  age.  but  rather  that  it  is  completely 
independent  thereof.  Moreo^'er  there  does  not  appear  any 
urgent  need  of  introducing  such  a  factor,  seeing  that  perhaps 
imfficient  explanation  is  forthcoming  otherwise.  To  begin  with, 
university  students  are  not  exactly  the  average  from  the 
schools  but  more  or  less  a  selection  of  the  most  able;  hence  they 
intellectively  form  a  more  homogeneous  class,  so  that  all  their 
iutellectivt;  correIa.tious  will  be  somewhat  reduced  in  amount, 
More  serious,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  the  test  of  Discrimina* 
tion  has  here  been  so  impurified  by  alien  elements,  that  even 
Wissler  hira-sclf  prefers  to  call  it  a  test  of  Memory. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  the  lowneas  of  the  correla- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  following  circumstances,  namely: 
that  the  subjects  were  examined  three  at  a  time,  each  being 
managed  by  some  ''student  or  officer  of  the  department;"  that 
no  less  than  twenty-two  different  tests  were  carried  out.  many 
of  a  most  difficult  character,  besides  measuring  the  length  and 
breadth  of  each  reagent's  head;  that  during  the  leisure  moments 
afforded  him  ia  the  course  of  these  tests  the  observing  "stu- 
dent or  officer  of  the  deparfment"  had  to  note  in  writing  the 
contour  of  the  reagent's  forehead,  the  character  of  his  hair,  the 
nattire  of  his  complexion,  the  color  of  his  eyes,  the  shape  of 
his  nose,  the  description  of  his  ears,  of  his  lips,  of  his  bands, 
of  his  fingers,  of  his  face,  and  of  his  head — and  that  this  whole 
procedure  is  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  completed  in  forty- 
five  minutes. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  apparent  conflict  of  previous  re- 
Marches  with  the  present  ones  does  not  appear  fundamental  or 
such  as  in  any  way  to  invalidate  the  evidence  now  produced. 

8.     Summary  of  Conclusions. 

To  conclude,  the  following  is  a  brief  summarj-  of  the  prin- 
cipal couclusioos  indicated  by  the  foregoing  experiments: 

I.  The  results  hitherto  obtained  in  respect  of  psychic  cor- 
relation would,  if  true,  be  almost  fatal  to  experimeutal  psychol- 
ogy as  a  profitable  branch  of  science.  But  none  of  the.se  re- 
sults, as  at  present  standing,  can  be  considered  to  possess  any 
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value  other  than  suggestive  only;  this  fact  is  not  so  much  dne 
to  individual  shortcomings  of  the  inve<^tigators,  as  to  the 
general  uon-cxistence  of  any  adequate  system  of  investigation. 

11.  On  making  good  this  metbodologicai  deficiency,  there 
is  found  to  actually  occur  a  correspondence — continually  vary* 
ing  in  sixe  according  to  the  experimental  couditions — between 
•11  the  forms  of  Sensory  niscrtminatton  and  the  more  complica- 
ted Intellectnal  Activities  of  practical  life. 

HI.  By  this  same  new  system  of  methodic),  there  is  also 
shown  to  exist  a  correspondence  between  what  may  provision- 
ally be  called  "General  Discriraioaliou"  and  "General  Intelli- 
gence" which  works  out  with  great  approsimation'  to  oru  or 
absoluteness.  Unlike  the  result  quoted  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, this  phenomenon  appears  independent  of  the  particular 
experimental  circumstances;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
procedure  selected  for  testing  either  Discrimination  or  Intelli- 
gence, nor  with  the  true  repre!;entativeucs.s  of  the  values  ob- 
tained by  these  tests,  nor  even  with  the  homogeneousness  of  the 
experimental  reagents;  if  the  thesis  be  correct,  its  proof  should 
be  reproducible  in  all  times,  places,  and  manners — on  the  sole 
condition  of  adequate  methodics. 

IV.  The  above  and  other  analogous  observed  facts  indicate 
that  all  branches  of  inUlUchuil  aeHviiy  have  in  common  one  funda- 
mental futuiion  {or  ^roup  of  functions) ,  whereas  the  remaining 
or  speiife  elements  of  the  aetiviiy  seem  in  every  case  la  be  whoUy 
different  from  Ihat  in  ail  the  others.  The  relative  influence  of 
the  general  to  the  h^pecific  fuucliou  varies  in  the  ten  depart- 
ments here  investigated  from  15:1  to  1:4. 

V.  As  an  important  practical  consequence  of  this  universal 
Unity  of  the  rntellectual  Function,  the  various  actual  forms  of 
mental  activity  constitute  a  stably  interconnected  Hierarchy 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  intellective  saturation. 
Hence,  the  value  of  any  method  of  examination  as  to  intellectual 
fitness  for  any  given  post  is  capable  of  being  precisely  ascer- 
tained, since  it  depends  upon: 

(a)  the  accuracy  with  which  it  can  be  conducted; 

(b),  the  hierarchical  iiiteilective  rank  of  the  test; 

(c)  (he  hierarchical   intellective  rank  of  the  duties  involved 
in  the  post. 
Methods  have  been  given  whereby  all  these  three  points  caa  be 
sufficiently  ascertained. 

VI.  Discussion  as  to  the  psychical  nature  of  this  (tinda- 
mental  Function  has  been  reserved  until  a  more  complete 
acquaintance  has  been  gained  concerning  its  objective  relations. 
Among  the  latter,  the  principal  and  determining  one  is  its 
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unique  position  as  indicated  in  paragraph  IV.  The  chief 
further  evidence  is  to  the  following  effect: 

The  fanctioa  appears  tu  become  fully  developed  in  children 
by  about  their  ninth  year,  aad  poNsibly  even  much  earlier. 
From  this  moment,  there  normally  occurs  no  further  change 
even  into  extreme  old  age. 

In  adult  life,  there  would  seem  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  two  sexes. 

The  Functiou  almost  entirely  controls  the  relative  position 
of  children  at  school  (after  making  due  allowance  for  difference 
of  age) ,  and  is  nine  parts  out  of  ten  responsible  for  success  in 
such  a  simple  act  as  Di!«crimination  of  Pitch. 

Its  relation  to  the  intellectual  activity  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  any  loosely  connected  or  auxiliary  character  (such  as  willing- 
ness to  make  an  effort,  readiness  in  adaptation  to  unfamiliar 
tests,  or  dexterity  in  the  fashion  of  executing  them>,  but  rather 
to  be  intimately  bound  up  in  the  very  essence  of  the  process. 
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APPENDIX. 


BxPSKIMmrlAZ,  Srrcss  I. 

yUlare  School,  24  Oldest  Ckildrt*. 
A.    Original  Data. 


•Vt. 

Age. 

'     1 

I     1 

DitcriminfttiTe 

Intellectual 

Threshold. 

Rank. 

Pitch 

Ucht 

Wdstit 

Comflton  ScBK 

HI 

ont  of  SchooL 

InachooL 

(A) 

(B) 

i 

II      6 

8 

4 

4 

6 

s 

3 

m 

la    II 

15 

3 

4 

II 

7 

23 

i 

12      8 

14 

6 

4 

16 

10 

7 

i 

13      8 

13 

4 

9 

I 

I 

I 

m 

II      4 

5 

14 

7 

3 

3 

3 

f 

II     II 

25 

7 

4 

10 

14 

9 

f 

II      3 

10 

19 

8 

8 

19 

13 

f 

13       I 

10 

12 

10 

2 

4 

6 

m 

12      5 

18 

II 

9 

5 

6 

II 

m 

13       7 
12      8 

14 

30 

7 

31 

23 

19 

£ 

60 

3 

10 

12 

9 

4 

f 

13    10 

ao 

12 

to 

13 

13 

18 

f 

13      I 

40 

5 

12 

4 

8 

8 

i 

13        I 

45 

12 

9 

9 

li 

14 

i 

10      6 

33 

5 

^ 

15 

10 

m 

11      5 

35 

4 

17 

II 

17 
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10     0 

90 

15 

5 

22 

21 

5 

f 

II      9 

17 

'§ 

20 

14 

20 

15 

m 

13      7 

34 

26 

13 

19 

17 

24 

m 

12        6 

18 

35 

14 

18 

3 

6 

m 

10     4 

70 

10 

14 

23 

24 

ao 

m 
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'i 

43 

16 

24 

23 

23 

I 

II        3 

20 

:i 

7 

15 

>3 

m 

II        3 

90 

25 

20         16 

31 
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BXTBRIUKKTAI.  SBUKS  I. 
Viilase  ScAool,  24  Oldest  Children. 


S.     Calculated  CorreUtious. 
1 

'                            DeKription. 

Amonnts. 

PiTKt  Terni       orrmi        Se<:aii<)  Term, 

Rair. 

rrob.Krr 

Cort«et«d. 

Sound  Discriia- 

CommoD  Senec  (A) 

-0-44 

-  -o.4[ 

0.07 

■ 

••           11 

■*       (B) 

0.07 

+0.71 

■•           11 

School  Cleverness 

+0  35 

009 

D 

f      tight        " 

Common  Sense    (A) 

+0.43 

0.07 

d 

•I            (I 

■■       (BJ 

+0.44 

0.07 

+0.58     S 
% 

•■            i< 

School  ClevemeBS 

+0.47 
+0.38 

0.06 

Weight     " 

Common  Sense     (A) 

0.07 
o.oS 

>>                   H 

(B) 

+0.27 

+0.43     jj 

•  1                   ■■ 

School  Clcveraesa 

+0.64 

0.07 

Com.  Sense  (A) 

Common  Sense    (B) 

0.05 

Common  Sen>« 

School  Clever.       Av, 

+0.55 

0.04 

+0.86  •; 
+0  39  „ 

Discricii  nation 

Discrimination         '* 

+0-35 
+0.4 

0.05 

At 

IntelliKenge             " 

D03 

+0-11     % 

•  1 

Amnl.  Intell.          " 

+0.66 

0.04 

>* 

■  1 

Sex                             " 

+0.2I- 

0.09 
0.00 

+0.00      g 
+0-59     b 

fW 

Intelligence             " 

+0.47' 

^ 

Sound  ni scrim. 

+0.41 

0.07 

)                 § 

Light  Dlscrim. 

+0,30 

0-07 

+0.18    s 

•) 

Weight  Discrim. 

+0.30 

009 

« 

i* 

Intelligence           At. 

+0-34 

0.05 

+0.38  1 

+0.00    .0 

i4 

Corr.  Di»cHin..Intell. 

+0.15 

0.09 

General  Intel  I. 

Pitch  Diacritu. 

+0.72    s 

Light 

+"■57     ?• 

,                  '* 

WeiKht         " 

+0  44     j5 

" 

Common  Sense 

+0.98    H 

^ 

School  ClevernesB 

+0.90 

W    " 

Ceaeml  Diacrim. 

+1 .00 
[p.  c-  Bboat 

^ 

1 

«m) 

*T1ic*e  two  corr«1at<o>iii  have  had  to  be  catcvUled  by  an  aasiliaiy  mtthod,  the 
aandafd  forinala  not  bHDg  ■pnticable :  tieacc,  Ihr  probable  cTTor  la  conjiderabtj 
iwKcr  (ban  it  woold  «tberwi>e  have  beea. 
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A. 


BxpSkimbnTai,  Sbkibs  II. 
Same  Village  School,  36  next  Oldest  Children. 
Original  Data. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Pitch. 

Intellectual  Clast 
eitlmated  by 
Schoolmaater. 

m 

m 

i    ? 

6 
6 

3 
3 

i 

I    I 

16 

I 

m 

24 

3 

i 

8        0 

26 

3 

m 

8       4 

35 

3 

m 

2        9 

35 

3 

m 
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38 

X 

m 

9        0 

4* 

5 

f 

7      " 

48 

3 

i 

8        3 

48 

a 

f 

7        2 

67 

I 

f 

9      " 

67 

3 

•f 

5       8 

70 

•m 

5        7 

74 

m 

10        2 

74 

2 

•m 

7        0 

77 

f 

7        I 

77 

I 

"f 

6        9 

80 

m 

9        0 

80 

3 

m 

2  ^2 

96 

I 

m 

96 

2 

•m 

6        7 

104 

"f 

6      10 

113 

m 

7       " 

113 

2 

•m 

5        6 

120 

•m 

5       " 

I30 

•m 

6        6 

130 

•m 

6        5 

>  120 

>  120 

f 

7        0 

I 

't 

6        5 

>    120 

•m 

6         I 

>    120 

tn 

7        3 

>    120 

I 

V 

5  0 

6  6 

y  120 

>  lao 

Those  marked  with  ■  star  are  In  the  infant  icbool ;  their  rclatiTe  Intellectnal 
rank  baa  not  been  aacertaiaed,  and  therefore  they  arc  not  iaclnded  In  the  corrcl*- 
tiona  below.  Their  aTCragc  threahold  ia  about  40  v.  d.,  or  more  than  double  that  o( 
the  remainder.  • 

B.     Calcalated  Correlatioas. 


DescriptioD. 

Amounts. 

Firat  Term          versus       Second  Term. 

Raw. 

Prob.Krr. 

Corrected. 

Fitch  Discrim.             Intellecta&l  Class  . 
Age                              Pitch  Discrim. 

Intellectnal  Class 

—0.25 
+0.55 
—0.65 

0.18 
0.18 
0.18 

+0.41 
+0.69 
—0.81 
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^^^^^^^^^^^              Bxphrimrntat.  Sbkies  in. 

H 

^^^^^^^^^^          High  Class  Fireparaiory  School  /or  Boys,                                 ^^^H 

H          A.     OriEionl  Dota. 

^H 

^L                Age- 

Dlscrlmtnattve 

Place  Id  School  {before  modi.                    ^^H 

ThrcBbold. 

ficalioH  lo  etiiminate  Age).                      ^^^^k 

Piicii 

Prom 

HiSer, 

Lijtht 

Weight 

CUudc* 

PrcDcb 

Httgllih 

^^H 

i:)DD 

i:voo 

^^^1 

IV. 

^^H 

^^^^L 

50 

JO 

4 

16 

10 

to 

■ 

^^B          »      4 

3 

10 

6 

5 

6 

6 

^H 

^^^M 

10 

10 

9 

>3 

II 

It 

^H 

^^^^k            to     II 

>6o 

10 

9 

3) 

33 

33 

^H 

^^H          U      7 

4 

13 

5 

I 

I 

I 

^H 

^^H              13 

3 

10 

10 

4 

3 

3 

^H 

^^^K 

4 

10 

II 

IS 

14 

»3 

^H 
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30 

10 

tl 

1 

33 

33 

^H 

^^^H 

It 

10 

13 

8 

IS 

^H 

^^^B 

II 

13 

11 

3 

S 

4 

■ 
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34 

14 

to 

7 

7 

.; 

^^H        lo     I 

5 

18 

7 

30 

15 

^H 

^H           9     6 

3 

18 

9 

10 

n 

(4 

^1 

^^H         II    lo 

t 

15 

*3 

» 

3 

3 

^H 

^^^K 

13 

13 

It 

13 

12 

^H 

^^^B 

7 

14 

II 

17 

IS 

17 

^H 

^^^H         lo 

15 

'9 

10 

31 

20 

31 

^H 

^^^H            lO       4 

tl 

14 

13 

!§ 

2t 

% 

^H 

^^^V 

14 

■3 

iS 

16 

^H 

^^H        lo     1 

15 

»3 

38 

JS 

10 

ao 

^H 

^B          »      3 

: 

!l 

:? 

9 

9 

16 

^H 

^^m      lo   7 

4 

>4 

17 

'9 

^H 

Ht      '3  7 

>6o 

19 

37 

6 

4 

I 

■ 

B.    Calculated  Correlations.                                                                                  ^^^| 

DcMcriptiott. 

AmouBta.                        ^^^1 

First  Tcna.             verm             iiecpnd  Term, 

Saw, 

Pnb.  Bmr.             ^^^H 

Aaial.  School  Place'       Light  niscrimination 

--O.13 

-j-O.13 

0.09                    ^^1 

•'            WciRht          ■' 
Anuil.  Light  and  Weight 

0:^          ■ 

+0.19 

Weight  Discrlm.               Light  Discrim. 
Pitch            ■*                      Weight     " 

+0.33 

^^H 

+0.16 

^^H 

"                '•                      Light        " 

+0.13 

^^m 

Age               "                      Weight     " 
•^                 "                      Light 

+0.09 

^^m 

+014 

^^g 

^^^^L           "Modified  to  climlDBtE  age- 

^1 

^^^1               JOORRAI,— 13 

J 
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EzPBRiwRifTAr.  Srkirs  IV. 
High  Class  Preparatory  School /or  Bi^s. 
A.    Original  DaU. 


Age 

Pitch 

Plac«  in  Scbool  {be/ore  modification  to 

Mask 

1 

^1 

tii 

mtnate  Age). 

1 

ClMltM 
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1 
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1 
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I 

7 
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s 
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35 
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8 
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17 
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9 

8 
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8 

8 
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13 
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»4 
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9 

10 

9 
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10 

9 

10 

10 
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13 
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14 
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14 

34 
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IS 
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II 
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36 
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a 
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15 

34 

33 
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•8 

'7 
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34 

34 

18 

'i 
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14 

13 

13 

IS 

It 

II 

10 

9 

6 

8 

S 

10 
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35 

37 

39 

30 

29 

3S 

3« 
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16 

15 

13 

as 

34 

so 

14 

14 

13 

30 

31 

30 

t9 
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30 

3* 

35 
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«J 

^2 

36 

33 

36 
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H 

'5 

14 

9 

'A 

la 

9 

16 

IS 

14 

13 

11 

10 
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50 

25 

'9 

15 

to  It 
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31 

38 

36 

32 

38 

36 

31 

28 

*S 

3< 

38 
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33 
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13 
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9 

10 
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13 
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H^p 

Qxprsimkntai,  Saiu&s  IV. 

■ 

^^^^^^F 

High  Ctass  Preparatory  Schoot  far  Boy$-                                  ^^H 

^P           B.     CalcnUted  Correlations- 

^H 

H                                          Description.  - 

Amounts.                   ^| 

^f        nr«t  T«nD 

wmti                   8«cou4  Term 

Raw 

Prb- 
Err, 

0.04 

ted                   ^1 

Fitch  DJscrimioatioa 

Ar.  Scfaool  Plftce  (unmodified) 

+0-33 

+0.4S      ^^H 

^K    €1 

Classics  ( modiliecl  to  eliminate  age) 

A». 

+0.60 

0-O3 

^^■n 

Freiicli 

+0.56 

0.03 

fl^^l 

^ni 

Euglish           "                    **            " 

+0.45 

0.03 

T^^^H 

^^M 

Mathematica"                    "            " 

S;S 

»03 

^1 

^■^ 
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The  Britiih /ommal  0/ Psychology.  Edited  b^  James  Wsrd  and  W.  H. 
R.  Riv«rs,  with  the  colUborfttma  of  W.  McUougnll,  C.  S.  Uvera, 
A.  H.  ShiDd,  C.  S.  SberrinRton,  W.  G.  Smith,  Vol.  I.  P«rt  1. 
Juiasry,  1904.    C.J.  Clay  aiKlSotis,  Londoa.    pp.  115. 

Besides  the  editorial  this  first  nnmber  contains  the  following  arti- 
cle*! James  Ward,  Ou  the  I>cfmition  of  Psychology;  C.  S.  Sherrington, 
On  Binocular  Flicker  and  the  Correlation  of  Activity  of  "  Correspond- 
ing" Retinal  Points;  J.  Lewia  Mclntyrc,  A  Sirtecnth  Ccnlnry  Psy- 
chologist,  BeruaiiiinoTel«Bio;  W.  McDouRall.  Tlie  Sensations  Excited 
by  B  Sialic  Momentary  Stimulation  of  the  Eye;  W.  McDotiRall.  Note 
on  the  Principle  nnderlying  Fechner'a  "  ParaJdoxical  Erperimcnt" 
and  the  Predominance  of  Contonrs  in  the  Struggle  of  the  two  Viaaal 
Fields;  Proceedings  of  the  Psychological  Society. 

This  journal  will  be  issued  in  parts  at  irregular  interrala,  and  a  toI- 
nme  consisting  of  about  four  hnndrri]  snH  fifty  psges  costs  fifteen 
ibilHngs  in  advance,  single  nnmbers,  £ve  shillings. 

Tfu  A*H)^rican  Journal  of  Psychology  welcomes  most  heartily  the 
new  British  Journal  of  Psychology  and  congrntiilstcs  it  upon  its  almost 
ideul  form  both  in  type  and  page.  Its  establishment  ought  to  muk 
an  epoch  in  the  development  of  British  thought  as  tmportitni  ss  that 
tnarked  by  the  establiahiueat  of  Mind  by  the  late  Ctoom  Robertson 
and  Mr.  Bain  many  years  ago.  The  difference  of  standpoint  between 
the  first  numbers  of  these  two  journals  is  typical  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  thought  in  this  fieJd.  In  the  editorial  we  are  told  that  there 
•re  about  half  a  doecn  lectureships  already  established  to  promote  the 
study  of  psychology  as  a  science,  that  psychology  is  indcpeniJent  of 
the  control  of  philosophy,  having  its  own  methods,  problems  and 
standpoint,  that  ideas  "in  the  philosophical  sense  do  not  fall  within 
its  scope:  its  inquiries  are  restricted  entirely  to  facts.  In  pnrsiiilof 
these  ft  is  broncht  into  close  relations  with  biology,  physiology,  path- 
ology, and  again  with  philology,  anthropology,  and  even  literature. 
Its  results,  also,  have  important,  practical  Applications  for  the  educa- 
tionist, the  jurist,  the  economist,  tjuite  apart  from  their  theoretical 
hearing  on  the  problems  of  the  cpi5temologl»t  and  the  moralist."  It 
is  to  be  "devoted  esclusively  to  psychology  in  all  its  branches,  ana- 
lyticsl,  genetic,  comparative,  experimental,  pathological,  individual, 
ethnical,  etc."  Itaims  to  serve  as  an  organ  "forallnhkc  who  arc  work- 
ing iu  any  one  of  the  many  branches  into  which  psycliology  has  dtSer- 
entiated."  "Among  the  standards  by  which  communications  will  be 
Judged,  that  of  length  will  not  be  one." 

The  articles  of  Sbrrringtnn  nnd  McDnugall  itre  ailniirable  laboratory 
investigations  on  opticnl  phenomena,  well  calculated  to  show  ttie  great 
advantages  of  work  with  instruments  to  advance  self  knowledge  even 
of  elementary  sense  activiticK  which  Introspection  could  never  attain 
without  the  aid  of  these  methods.  Tbe  bistortciii  study  on  Telesio  if 
an  intereating  picttire  ol  a.  sirtecnth  century  man  who  regarded  human 
nature  a  part  of  nature  subject  to  natural  laws  and  to  be  developed  by 
parely  empirical  methods.  The  article  of  James  Ward  is  written  from 
a  very  different  standpoint  which,  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  »eeffls 
both  effete  and  sterile,  He  tells  us  how  Aristotle  anil  then  how  De«- 
cartes  regarded  psychology  and  of  the  great  change  that  baa  lately 
supervened  from  the  conception  of  the  sonl  as  a  rcj  cogitens,  which 
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bkd  In  •  »Dse  TurtbcT  ilevelonment  in  tbe  paalogitni  of  HiKel, 
to  the  more  efirrent  conceptions  illastrnted  by  Kant'tt  "  Criiiqae  of  the 
Piacticat  r«tlicr  than  the  Pure  Reaaon,  by  Schoprtiliuucr,"  etc.,  and 

[llow  thU  reaction  u^ainHt  inLellectnalUm  lua  lutcly  been  exlt:uile<i  and 
eonfirnteil  by  evoiuiionnry  and  ex |>eH mental  inudies  wbifb  itisiat  that 
tbe  will  rather  tbao  the  inleltect  ih  Pur  clue  in  iiticler:tlanil i n{{  experi- 
ence, bow  tbi8  makes  kiiowli^ge  no  longer  an  end  in  liHeU  but  always 
a  meana.  He  finally  concludes  that  "  in  every  CJiae  physiological  and 
comparative  (uycbology  niuat  (all  luick  on  the  facta  and  analoKica  of 
our  owu  expeiieuce."  Tbe  viewtliat  be^ttis  with  uiecbaaism  aua  eud« 
with  mind  givcfi  the  expenent  only  a  presentational  kind  of  physio- 
logical  psychology  o(  tbe  worst  »ort,  "where  pby»io!o^ical  aud  pay- 

C^ological  conceptions  are  fore\-er  cocjuettitiK  witb  each  other,  and 
where,  as  a  result,  unseemly  hybrids  are  not  inlrequent,"  like  Hux- 
ley's  "  Idea){euous  Molecules." 

Xow,  all  tbia  seems  lo  us  trite,  barren,  obsolete  and  irrelerant. 
There  [a  uo  more  patent  aud  comntouplace  fact  in  tbe  psychological 
world  than  tbia  sreat  transition,  and  nutbiug  thai  tbe  student  of  miiid 
is  so  ready  to  admit  as  that  man  is  indefinitely  more  anthropomorphic 
than  he  knows  aud  must  forever  judge  and  know  everythiug  in  lerina 
of  bis  own  psychic  acLiviiies.  But  one  of  tbe  chief  claims  of  experi- 
mental, genetic,  and  comparative  psychology  is  that  it  sheds  new  light 
upon  our  own  activities  which  the  arm-cbaircd  inlroapcctiouist  who 

;  tarns  his  tneiital  eyes  inward  has  grown  impotent  to  add  to.  The 
other  papers  m  this  lirsl  number  make  contriontions  oi  what  was  an- 
known  before  to  tbe  modem  reader.  This  adds  nothing.  lu  fact  the 
iDtrospecliouist  of  this  type  has  ceased  to  interest  the  progressive, 
modem  stadent  of  mind,  except  that  his  writings  are  predous  docn- 
toenta  of  a  unicjue  tvpe  of  tuind.  The  nioTtgagc  tbe  ejpiitteniulogist 
always  demands  tbe  experimenter  to  cancel  is  essenilaUy  a  spurioai 

^one.     The  limitations  he  lays  down,  the  delinittona  in  which  be  is  so 

'profuse,  tbeatepmotberlvanxiety  lest  the  lalxiralory  tuan  should  make 

\90m9 /an.r  pas  or  perturb  his  circles,  suggests  that  tbe  true  "  hybrid  " 
1b  the  cpistemologist  who  atlcmpLi  to  legislate  for  cxperiinentaiion  in 
which  he  has  uo  practical  experience.  The  very  life  of  tbe  new  psy- 
chology depends  upon  whether  it  can  throw  ofi  tbe  leading  stiinKS  of 
the  old  sufficiently  to  secure  its  own  free  movement.  It  Is  preposter- 
ous, at  prr-itent,  to  define  psychology  aave  aa  Blcek  loug  ago  undertook 
to  define  philology:  gs  isf  was  es  wirti.  It  ia  lu  a  process  of  rapid  de- 
velopment. It  basso  many  lines  and  departments  that  if  it  conld  be  cor- 
rectly described  to-day  all  tbe  delJitilions  might  Ije outgrown  to-morrow. 
None  hut  an  almost  parnoiac  s^stematisni  would  attempt  to  write 
even  a  logic  or  a  methodoloy  for  it.      As  grammar  comes  after  the 

■  golden  period  of  language  aud  literature,  so  these  things  oiuatcome 
when  the  present  enormous  expansion  of  psychology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments is  approaching  the  end  of  a  neriod.  The  new  movement  owes 
all  its  achievementa  To  the  method  of  treating  psychic  activities  a* 
Dfttural  phcuouienaand  aawell  might  a  speculative  material Lst  attempt 
to  "hold  np  "  or  cast  suspicion  on  the  actual  laboratory  work  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry ,  because  no  one  knows  just  what  an  atom,  a  vortex, 
or  ether  really  is,  aa  the  epistcmologisi  obtrude  his  scholastic  scru- 
ples into  the  domain  of  psychology  as  a  science.  H. 

GrundsSge  dtr  Psyehotogif,     Band  t.     AUgemeinfr  Teit.     Die  /W<i. 

aiptfH  dtr  Ptychologie .  von  HntiO  MuRNSrKRBKKG.     Leipzig,  J.  A, 

Barth.     1900.     pp.  Xll-fsSs.     13M. 

This  firat  volume  of  a  treatise  npon  which  Professor  MUnaterherg  is 

'  engaged,  deals  only  with  tbe  [uaddiucnlal  principles  and  general  prob- 

[icms  of  psychology.    While  it  is  for  that  reason  introductory  in  scope 
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and  character,  yet  it  in  in  a  tneasure  complete  (n  ittelf.  The  forth- 
coming part  of  the  work  will  round  ofi  the  inthor's  sjrstetn  with  a  dta- 
cumion  of  the  special  prohleiits  of  indivictnal  and  wcial  paycbologr- 

Pr«fe»aut  Miiuiterberg'B  point  of  view  is  already  familiar  to  reaaen 
of  his  "I'aychology  and  I.ile."  The  rapid  progrcia  of  the  seiencea  is 
the  uiueteentb  ceiitury,  and  the  wide-spread  interest  which  ihey  ex- 
cited, turned  coiitempoTaiieDus  thought  iulo  a  oaturalistlc  cbanoel. 
The  ecientiiic  method  was  extended  to  more  and  more  disciplines: 
acieutific  cxplanaliona  were  pressed  into  ever-wtdeninK  fields.  Thia 
tendency  attained  such  impetus  that  its  influence  is  fek  npoa  the 
thouf^bt  of  the  present  day.  Its  dominant  characteristics  are  lack  of 
criticism  and  nhacuccof  ay»tcmalii8lton.  Sound  philosophy  h«a  been 
dethroned  aud  iiaturBli»m  rcigus  iu  her  siead.  The  movement  hat 
left  psTchology  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  hsa  been  a  thirst  for 
facts  aud  pailtcular  details  witb  but  little  desire  for  a  aystematited 
body  of  knowledge.  Moreover  the  psychologist's  zeal  for  the  amaas- 
inc  of  facu  haa  led  him  to  ignore  the  epiatemoloK<cal  and  mctaphyai- 
caT  principles  involved  iu  bis  search.  His  method  of  procedure  has 
been  left  to  the  guidance  of  iostinct;  he  has  been  guilty  of  crcry  crima 
in  the  philosophic  calendar. 

Now  the  psycholoRist  is  clearly  within  his  rit^hts  in  Tefraining  from 
coGBtructiug  B.  system.  But  if  hta  eolulion  of  the  problems  le  even  to 
approximate  finality  be  must  he  discreet  in  his  choice  of  methods  and 
dlBcrimiualing  iu  his  use  of  concepts.  It  ia  esaeutial,  then,  that  wc  go 
back  to  £rBt  principles  and  look  well  to  our  fonndatians  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  build  upon  them.  The  psychologist  must  be  sure  he  la  nght 
before  he  goes  ahead;  it  is  l'rofe«Bor  MiinatcrbcrR'a  purpose  not  only 
to  show  hini  that  he  is  wrong  but  to  Mt  him  right.  Hence  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  not  coucciucd  with  a  re-eunmeralion  of  the  particular 
facts  of  psychologj-.  Its  object  U  more  fttndameatal  and  preparatory: 
it  aims  to  ensure  future  progress  and  to  safeguard  future  results  by 
subjecting  the  fouudattonsol  the  6cieucc  to  a  critics!  cxatninntion.  It 
is  the  vauguard  of  the  oncomiug  army  of  psychologists;  its  mission  i» 
to  map  out  a  safe  line  of  inarch  anil  to  establish  a  secure  base  of  opera- 
lioii.  But  besides  layitig  down  an  epistcmological  foundation  for 
psychology  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  laudamental  concepts,  a*- 
sumptions,  limits  and  ideals  of  the  science,  it  emphaatzea  the  necessity 
of  a  system  a  tization  of  psychological  knowledge. 

Professor  Munster1Je^^  champions  the  cause  of  idealism  as  agaioit 
the  prevailing  positivisttc  teudency.  The  book  is  s  polemic  against 
the  "positivi^tic  view  of  the  world  which  grows  out  of  psychology 
itself  in  more  and  more  threatening  form;"  its  author  diBclaims  any 
disposition  on  his  own  part  to  "elevate  psychology  to  the  rank  of  ■ 
positivistic  philosophy."  A*  a  metaphysician  I'rofcssor  Munsicrberg 
16  an  ethicol  idealist  of  the  Picbtean  school;  as  a  psychologist  he  is  an 
stomistof  the  most  extreme  mechanical  tvpe.  He  promise*  a  synthe- 
sis of  these  two  positions;  uol,  however,  1)v  inconsistent  compromiaes 
OTi  either  side,  but  a  higher  syutbesis  which  will  do  strict  justice  to 
idealism  while  it  guarantees  the  moet  complete  freeilom  to  experimen- 
tal psychology. 

He  begins  his  tu*k  by  working  out  a  cbs^iGcution  of  the  sciences 
from  the  basis  of  the  antithesis  between  causality  and  teleology.  He 
rccQguizcs  tMo  distinct  types — the  objectifying  nnd  the  subjectifyiug 
sciences.  Sciences  of  the  first  type  deal  with  a  subject -mutter  which 
is  regarded  as  mere  meaningless  exl.itence,  while  in  those  of  the  second 
type  the  datum  has  meaning  or  value  for  the  subject.  Scientific  pro- 
ceduTi:  in  the  former  case  couslsts  iu  defiaiog  the  character  of  the 
mcaniiigle&s  objects  anrl  di.icoTering  their  causal  relations.    The  sab- 
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Jectifjing  sciences  hmrc  to  Ao  with  tfae  subject's  takinj;  up  de&ntte 
attitude*  towanl  aiffnificant  objects;  scientific  procedure  here  consiats 
In  inter  pre  lie  ft  anu  eTaluatiug  tlie  objects,  never  in  deteruiiuiuK  tbeir 
causal  cotinec lions.  Pbysic-s  and  psjicbology  fall  under  the  objectify- 
in];  category,  while  history,  etbics  and  EestbetJcs  are  rep reseuta tires  of 
the  sabiectifyiuf;  Kroup. 

Within  each  of  these  groups  appears  n  second  bipartition,  bastd  nTxin 
the  degree  of  commumty  o(  the  object.  CerUiu  objects  rcRarJcil  as 
nomeaDing  existences,  are  the  coiuiiiou  experience  of  several  individ- 
nals,  and  are  for  that  reason  assif^ncd  to  pbysirs.  Other  meaningless 
objects  cODititule  the  subjpct-uistter  of  pAychology ,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  peculiar  possession  of  but  a  single  individual. 
The  same  distinction  is  carried  ttirongh  the  subjectifying  sciences. 
where  the  iudividual  acts  of  will  of  tbc  posiiiou-talcing  subject  nre  Mt 
OTcr  gainst  his  common  or  ovcr-iDdividual  acts  of  will.  The  latter 
fall  within  tbc  pioviucc  of  tbc  normative  sciences  while  the  former 
become  tbe  material  of  the  hi>itorical  sciences.  The  two  scientific 
methods  remain  distinct  throughout.  It  is  tbc  business  of  the  objec- 
tifying sciences  to  ifx-plain  by  a  process  of  tracing  out  causal  sequences. 
Tbc  sHbjrctifying  sciences  make  no  use  of  the  concept  of  can»a]ity;  it 
is  their  business  Co  under  stand,  by  a  process  of  iutcrpretation  and 
evaluation, 

It  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  tbst  the  Bcicuccs  do  not  denl  with 
real  experience.  Primary  experience  is  trausfoimcd  and  made  over 
for  scientific  pnrposcs^a  transformation  which  differs  in  kind  for  each 
o!  tbe  various  cIhhscs  of  HCtencc.  For  while  one  science  regards  ita 
transformation  product  as  a  bare  non-siguificaut  existent,  another 
treats  its  product  as  a  significant  content  whose  meaning  and  value  ar« 
to  be  unfolded.  Moreover  it  is  the  employment  of  this  transforma- 
tion process  which  differentiates  the  man  of  science  from  the  practical 
man  of  real  life.  It  is  only  in  tbc  affairs  of  real  life,  as  opposed  to  the 
vclcntific  pursuits,  that  we  have  to  do  with  i-cality.  The  sciences  deal 
with  fictitious  objects  arbitrarily  abstracted  from  the  world  of  reality 
(or  purposes  of  scicutiiic  expediency. 

Ad  examination  of  tbc  psychical  object— this  meaniaglcas  mental 
process  which  has  been  marked  off  from  all  other  objects  tM  the  ma- 
teHal  with  which  psychology  is  to  deal — reveals  the  fact  that  it  i*  even 
more  unlike  other  objects  than  has  commonly  been  suppoaeil.  It  la 
noo-temporal  and  non-spatial  in  character;  none  but  physical  objects 
are  In  apace  and  time.  It  is  also  devoid  of  quantitative  altributM.  It 
is  oot  sBbject  to  measurement,  nor  has  it  any  causal  connection  with 
ita  fellows.     In  short,  it  possesses  the  single  attribute  of  qunlity. 

Psychical  objects,  then,  constitnte  a  series— or  s  uumber  of  scrica,— 
each  of  whose  terms  is  distiu^uishcd  from  every  other  by  qualitatiTe 
diffcreocca  only.  It  has  been  customary  in  psychology  to  assume  that 
Tariation  of  sensation  rans  parallel  with  variation  of  physical  stimu> 
las,  e.  g..  to  correlate  pitch,  tonal  intensity  sod  clang  tint  with  the 
leagtb,  tbc  amplitnde  and  the  form,  of  tbe  sound-wave:  and  thus  to 
find  a  physical  basis  for  the  claasificatiou  of  tbe  differences  of  setisa- 
tioii.  But  the  complexity  of  the  relations  obtaining  between  litimnlus 
and  sensation,  together  with  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  inter- 
vening brain  process.  make«  this  ha^iis  nf  cUssifiratian  bnaardous  and 
ntidesirablc.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  work  ont  a  classification 
based  solely  upon  the  material  of  the  psychical  series  themselves.  All 
qualitative  ditferenceii  are  first  subdivided  into  three  classes— differ- 
ences of  content-quality,  of  form-quality  and  of  value-quality.  Within 
each  class  again  are  found  characteristic  diEfereuces  in  accontaucc  with 
which  the  members  of  the  class  may  be  seriated  in  varions  dimeasious. 
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Tbc  list  or  possible  dimcnsioDB  of  the  &nt  clasB  iucludea  kind,  in- 
ttDsity  fturt  indeptiidcu'cr,  i.  c,  Ihc  ileRrcc  to  which  the  individaal 
MUMlioa  rcflists  (n&ion  aud  loss  of  idcDttly  on  enteriuK  ioto  com* 
binBlJoa  with  others,  Variations  of  fonu-qualit^  alaoshow  well-marked 
diuensloual  dircctious  of  Viud  ol  foim  (spatial  aud  tcmpoTal),  iotca>^ 
sity  of  foim,  and  iiide fiend ence  of  form.  The  value-qualiiie«  coostitatc 
a  more  multiform  senes  of  dimensions,  to  which  belonf^  valocs  of  vivid- 
ti«s9,  of  pleasantacfta-Dnplea&antncss,  of  spatial  direction,  of  temporal 
dircctioD  aud  others. 

As  a  rcBTill  of  the  uitcr  poverty  of  relations  mantfested  by  mental 
proCCMCa  they  caunol  be  explained  or  even  ciescribed,  save  by  an  indi- 
r«ct  m«BUS.  The  auumptioa  of  a  strict  psychophysical  parallelism 
(nmiahcBa  aolutioD  of  this  problem.  The  psychical  proceaa  may  be 
described  and  explaiiicd  by  statlnK  the  physical  conditions  ander 
which  it  arisvs  and  the  physical  effects  Tchicb  foHgw  apou  iU  The 
discnsslou  of  the  priuciple  which  Prolcasor  MUusterberg  adopts  as  the 
toacb-<«toD«  of  p«ycholo]{ica]  explaaation^his  Action  Theory — connti- 
tutcB  what  will  doubtless  prove  to  bo  the  most  valnehle  portion  of  bis 
book. 

Before  he  formulates  the  actiou  theory  he  prepares  the  way  bv  a  d<  , 
tailed  criticism  of  ossoctatigtiism  and  appcrccptiontRm,  which  he  pro- 
poses lo  aapplant.  He  rccoRnizes  the  heroic  service  rendered  by  the 
theory  of  apperception  in  the  history  of  psychology— «  service  which 
cousislcd  iu  cumbatluK  the  overcetimatiun  o(  associationism.  Yet  the 
theory  of  appccccption  must  be  rejected  because  no  purely  sensory 
theory  cun  do  justice  to  the  wealth  of  mental  contenl,  nor  can  it,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  caec,  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  iuhibltion. 
Morrover.  it  is  unscientific  lu  thm  it  appllts  the  cutcgory  of  teleoloKjr 
to  a  purely  causal  series.  The  associatioti  theory  ts  do  less  iusde- 
quatc.  In  the  first  place  it  (uruishes  no  physiological  substrate  (or 
variatLOLis  of  ptiychical  clemeuts  other  tbau  chaii^csi  of  quality  and  in- 
tensity. The  var^'ing  degrees  of  vividness  or  forciblenesi  are  left  un- 
accounted for.  And  iu  the  second  place  it  gives  no  clue  as  to  the 
mechanism  which  selects  the  psychophysical  excitation,  i.  e.,  it  doea 
not  explain  why  this  particular  sensation  aud  not  another  han  t 
facilitated  and  cndDwcu  with  greater  vividness.  The  fundamental  ■_ 
cess  which  it  nets  out  to  explain  is  left  to  the  gnidniicc  of  accident;  only  ' 
the  lioBl  eScct  is  described  in  pfaysiologicnl  terms.  Its  fatal  defect,  in 
sbotti  is  its  failure  to  give  a  psychophynies  of  vividncsii- values.  Yet 
the  theory  of  associatiou  is  sound  iu  principle  nnd  is  acceptable  so  far 
as  it  goes.  It  must,  however,  he  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 
All  auxiliary  factor  it  it  is  to  become  a  satisfactory  psychological  theory. 
Ithas  already  been  pointed  out  that  no  merely  sensory  theory  can  furnish 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  cxplaoatloa  of  al  I  psychical  pheuomena.  In- 
hibition, for  example,  can  come  about  only  through  the  opposition  and 
countcriiction  of  untagonislic  factors.  Now,  then-  arc  no  two  idca^i 
which  as  psychical  pTOce^scn^  cx<'lude  each  other;  there  are  no  twai,| 
sensations  whose  nature  is  such  that  they  cannot  occur  in  conncloiiS' ' 
uesii  together,  fsycholocicwi  eicplanntion  must,  ihetefore,  have  re- 
course to  the  motor  faucitouiuR  of  the  organism.  The  paired  arrange- 
ment  of  the  mnscnlar  mechanism  fnmishcs  just  suca  a  ayatem  of, 
antagonistic  (actors  as  is  required.  livery  Qexor  is  opposed  by  an 
extensor;  the  contraction  of  the  one,  means  the  absence  of  coutracitoa 
in  the  other. 

The  problem  which  the  action  theory  attempts  to  solve  i*  one  of  lb«t 
most  importaut,  and  one  of  the  most  elusive  in  the  whole  field  of  psyil 
chology-     liow  arc  the  familiar  facts  of  facilitation  and  inhibition  to  ' 
be  rxplaitied?     What  determines  the  varying  degrees  of  vividuc*«of 
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MBsations?  Wby,  in  a  giTen  case,  is  this  BeosatJon  and  not  another 
faciliuted  or  inbibitM? 

Professor  Munaterberjc's  action  theory  takes  over  from  tbe  tbeor^  of 
association  the  followiuf;  theses:  Sensation  is  the  sole  content  of  ron- 
■ciousuesi;  the  (jualjty  of  seasatiuu  depvnds  upon  the  spatial  poatlion 
of  tbe  seusory  srea  of  ibe  cortex  which  is  stimulated:  the  intensity  of 
tbe  sensation  depends  upon  the  stren^b  of  tbe  excitation  which  ta 
condneteil  to  the  cortex.  Here  lie  introduces  a  new  factor — the  cen- 
Ixi/URal  excitation  which  passes  from  the  cortex  lo  tbe  motor  appara- 
tna — and  sets  op  s  new  thesis:  tbe  sensation  depends  for  its  vivinnesa 
Dpou  the  intcusitj-of  the  ceutiifugat  or  motor  eicilaliou.  It  is  as- 
■amcd,  iben,  that  tbe  sensory  excitation  ss  such,  is  not  attended  by  a 
pfl]rchical  process  hot  enters  consciousness  only  on  bein;;  transformed 
into  motor  dischHrge.  Sensory  excitation  without  discbargc  corre- 
•ponds  to  tbe  minioial  degree  of  Tividness — to  total  iubibilion  of  sen- 
sation.  Ami  the  more  complete  the  discharge,  the  more  %triil  and 
forcible  the  sensation.  In  every  esse  the  fxissibiUty  of  motor  discharge 
te  the  sim  qua  non  of  the  psychical  process.  The  motor  discharge,  in 
tarn,  is  itself  conditioned  by  the  molecular  disposition  of  the  efferent 
path. 

A  physiological  basis  is  furnished  for  the  theory  in  the  paired 
arrangement,  and  tbe  reciprocal  antagonism  of  the  motor  centres. 
Bvery  motor  centre  has  a  corrcspondinn.  but  antagonistic  motor 
Knttc.  When  cither  member  of  the  pair  is  stimulated  to  action,  tbe 
other  member  is,  by  tbat  very  Esct.  condemned  to  inactivity.  This 
opfKiKitioii  of  motor  fnoclioninf;  is  the  basis  of  all  facilitation  and  in- 
hibition, of  all  selecting  and  discarding  of  psychical  processes. 

The  action  theory  iiiav  be  stated  baldly  as  follows  :  Rvery  mental 
process  is  constituted  from  two  f actor s-^sensory  and  motor.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  motor  as  well  as  sensory  factors,  sensation  itself  is 
impossible.  The  vividuess  of  ibc  sensation  dcpeuds  upon  the  seusory 
excitation  at  tbe  cortex  finding  an  nnobstrucied  path  of  discharge 
teadine  down  from  the  cortex  to  tbe  sub-cortical  motor  centres.  Tbe 
excitation  of  uny  snb>cortical  motor  centre  is  attended  by  an  iubibition 
of  tbe  aotagooistic  motor  centre  Hence  it  follows  that  sensations  are 
rivid  and  forcible  in  inverse  ratio  10  the  amonut  of  resistance  which 
the  path  of  iliscbstge  of  the  sensory  excitation  encounters  in  the  sub- 
cortical centres  to  which  it  leads.  When  the  discbarge  of  the  scosory 
excitation  meets  with  no  resistance,  the  sensation  enters  consciousticaa 
wlthmaximnl  vividness;  when  tbe  path  is  totally  blocked  complete 
inbibtlion  results,  and  tbe  excitation  fails  to  cross  tbe  threshold  of 
consciousness. 

This  formulation  of  the  action  theory,  however,  gives  only  its 
schematic  outline.  The  mental  economy  is  much  more  complex  than 
onr  envisagcmcut  has  shown  it  to  be.  Each  motor  centre  is  correlated 
not  only  with  a  single  antagonistic  centre,  but  with  many  others  be- 
sides. As  a  result  of  this  complex  network  of  co-ordinations,  Ihe 
motor  impulse  from  any  centre  is  iu  more  or  less  intimate  reciprocal 
relation  with  a  host  of  other  motor  impulses  from  other  centres. 
Moreover  practice,  fatigue,  habit  and  the  like,  make  tlicmficlvcs  felt 
Ihronghont  the  system,  by  effecting  various  fend)u5tmentB  of  co-ordi- 
nations. Although  motor  fnnctioning  is  enormously  complicated  by 
these  interrelations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  acqtiisitton  of  these 
rcad)UBted  co-ordinations,  011  the  other,  yet  tbe  principle  of  action 
remains  tbe  same  throughout.  Theseusation.  or  the  movement  which 
finally  arises  in  any  given  case  is  invariably  tbe  joint  product  of  the 
total  motor  dispositions  and  the  present  sensory  excitations. 

The  possibility  of  the  exeitaiiou   passing   out  by  way  of  different 
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paths  of  discharfire.  baa  not  been  considered  as  yet.  It  U  evident.  h< 
r-Tcr,  that  a  variaiioa  of  exit  is  (ar  (rom  beitiK  imposatble.   The  ntinut 
anatomy  of  the  cell,  aud  the  ualare  ol  tfae  chemical  processes  wtajcbi'j 
take  place  within  the  cell,  arc  bni  little  known.     But  it  may  veil  beJ 
that  the  varyitifi  dei^reea  of  ititeiiBity  of  excitation,  the  difierent  kindft^ 
acd  amounts  ol  siniultaneous  actiou  iii  other  cells,  the  chauRiDK  stat 
of  cellular  nonriahucnt  and  of  resistance  in  subordinate  paths,  mari 
serve  to  switch  the  motor  dtscbarRe  alotiK  diSerent  roulcn-     There  uj 
ground,  then,  for  sctttne  up  yet  another  thesis,  uamely,  that  the  cos* 
atancy  of  the  spatial  relation's  of  the  paths  of  discharge  fumiahcs  the 
physiolojjical    basis  for  s  constancy  of  tbe  values  of  sensations;  and 
that  a  change  in  tbe  spatial  relations,  conditioned  by  aoy  of  the  factors 
ctinracratcd  above,  is  attended  by  a  variation  in  the  seasstion  value. 
lu  Us  most  general  forniulsttoti,  then,  the  action    theory  states   that 
every  clement  of  consciousness  is  co-ordinalcd  with  the  cortical  tran- 
sition from  excitation  to  discharge,  in  such  manner  that  tbe  quality 
of  the  sensation  depends  upon  tbe  spatial  position  of  the  path  of  ex- 
citation,  the  intensity  of  tiic  sensation  upon  the  strength  of  tbe  ex- 
citation, the  shading  of  valnc   of  the  sensations   upon   the   ap«t" 
position  of  the  path  of  discharge,  and  the  vividness  of  the  sensat' 
upon  the  strength  of  the  discbarge. 

The  detailed  application  of  this  theory  to  tbe  special  prohlemsof 
psychology,  in  re«icrved  (or  the  second  volume.  A  concluding  chapter 
of  the  present  volnmc,  however,  bnc0y  indicates  how  it  applies  to 
attention,  saggesHou,  hypnosis,  apperception  and  abstraction.  In  a 
given  complex  that  sensation  which  finds  the  couditions  favorable  for 
motor  discharge,  is  grasped  by  the  attention.  That  for  which  action 
Is  not  ready,  passes  unnoticed  or  claims  the  attention  only  when  the 
intensity  of  tbe  excitation  compels  action.  The  attention  can  be  dia- 
tracted  only  bran  excitation  which  leads  to  antagonistic  action.  In 
•n^geition  and  hypnosis  the  suKK^sted  idea  itibLbitH  the  opposite  idea, 
— I.  e..  the  idea  which  incites  opposite  action — tbrouRb  the  mediumoi 
the  motor  centrea.  The  motor  centres  for  certain  groups  of  actionl~ 
are  so  atluacd  that  the  innervation  of  tbe  antagonistic  movement  h^' 
comen  impossible;  the  antagonistic  idea  cannot,  therefore,  come  to  coo- 
selousueas  even  when  the  appropriate  sensory  stimulus  is  applied. 
Ifi  the  case  of  apperception  tliere  exists  a  peculiar  molecular  disposi- 
tion of  the  motor  centres  r»  the  result  of  previous  practice.  Tbe 
preacnt  stimalus  is  therefore  responded  to  by  a  richer  and  more  com- 
plex reaction  than  would  otherwise  arise.  This  fuller  motor  rcnction 
arouses  a  richer  complex  of  sensory  processes,  aud  thus  constitutM 
the  psychophysical  basis  (or  the  difference  between  apperception  Btid 
perccplion.  Abstraction  is  churacteriied  by  a  general  motor  innerva- 
tion. Tbe  concept  is  tbe  ideacorreaponding  to  a  motor  r««ction  wbich 
it  rommoa  to  a  group  of  objects, 

Professor  Miinstcrberg'a  psychology  is  an  atomism  of  the  moat  ex- 
treme aud  mechanical  sort.  Seusattona  arc.  he  tells  us,  the  altintate 
pro<lact9  of  present-ilay  analysis ;  but  it  is  by  no  menus  certain  that 
the  psycbology  of  tbe  future  will  not  push  the  analysis  f>rthcr,  and 
decompose  the  sensations  into  Vreietmenie.  These  Urett*nente.  It 
may  be  conjectured,  will  be  found  to  be  each  unique  in  kind ;  their 
reciprocal  action  ami  reaction  mav  give  rise  to  the  various  phenomena 
manifested  by  sensations— thus,  e.  g.,  siiiiilarity  and  fusion  are  to  be 
Accounted  for.  In  the  present  state  of  physical  and  physiological 
analysis,  however,  we  have  no  elemental  psychophysical  proceasrs 
with  which  to  correlate  the  Urelemente.  Since  for  that  reason  the; 
have  no  noetic  relation  with  tbe  physical  world,  they  are  incapable  o( 
communication  or  explanation.  All  speculation  regarding  them  must 
therefore  remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  theoretical  luxury. 
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Tosamname:  Profe&eor  Miinstnberg  fau  assigned  to  psycholon 
ftde&aite  place  in  the  biemrchy  o(  the  sciences;  he  but  msrke<1  o& 
and  characterized  the  subject  mutter  with  which  psychology  is  to  deal 
and  khown  how  she  is  to  defkl  with  it :  lie  hta  laid  down  A  principle 
(or  ihe  systcmatizatioD  of  psycho  I  nijical  knowledge;  he  has  shown 
bow  the  UtnitatioQs  of  that  knowleilxe  arc  to  be  Lraoitcendcd,  how  u 
naturalistic  psychology  is  to  be  recognized  as  htit  a  one-slried  rcpre- 
•eatation  of  a  reality  of  which  an  ethicuL  idealism  gives  a  more  nde- 
qoate  acconnt. 

The  point  at  which  criticism  can  most  effectively  be  directed  against 
the  system,  is  the  a.iHumution  upon  which  is  based  the  rlasuification 
of  the  science]!.  Here  it  is  ossomed  that  causality  ami  teleology  are 
not  only  aatagonistic,  hut  mutnally  excluftive  rategoriea.  The  science 
wbicb  bos  rcconrse  to  te1eologic.it)  cKplitnaLiuii  is  held  to  be  debarred, 
in  conscflueacc.  from  the  employment  of  cansnl  explnnaiion  nnd  vice 
tvrsa.  Tbis  argnmcnt  is  also  used,  later  on,  as  a  weai>on  against 
Wtiodt's  tbcory  of  apperception.  Proui  thiti  assumption  and  the  con- 
struction snbMqucntly  erected  opoti  it,  various  parailoxlcal  conclu* 
aionti  follow.  Science  deals  not  with  a  world  of  reality  hnt  with 
artifacts.  The  several  sciences  are  not  a  corporate  body  but  a  con- 
geries of  discrete  nod  independent  disciplines.  Their  only  common 
ground  i«  the  common  core  of  primarr  experience  from  which  they  all 
radiate  in  divergent  patb*.  Scieutiuc  co-operatiou,  iu  nuy  general 
oense  of  the  term  at  least,  Is  unmeaning.  Physics  and  psychology 
(teem  to  furnish  an  exception  to  this  rule;  here,  howe%-er,  the  relation 
it  not  one  of  mutual  reciprocity,  but  of  arrogant  dowiuauce  on  tbo 
part  of  physics,  and  slavish  dependence  on  tbe  part  of  psychology. 
Psychology  in  denied  the  ponnibjlity  of  ever  becoming  an  indepcudent 
science:  all  her  explanations  are.  at  bottom,  phvsiologLcnl  and  psycho- 
physical. Moreover,  psychology  is  divorced  from  the  historical 
BCienceo;  «he  belongs  to  the  objectifying  camp,  they  to  ibe  subjectify- 
ing.  Since  sbe  is  forbiddeti  to  iuterpiet,  or  to  draw  upon  history,  it 
would  appear  that  most  writers  upon  anrial  psychology,  at  least,  have 
lived  and  labored  in  vain.  Profeiisor  Muimterhcrg  will  fiud  few  psy- 
chologists to  agree  to  this  uarrowingof  subject-mutter  and  tnetboa. 
HI*  is.  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  strnctural  psychology;  he  denies  to 
functional  psycholoKy  the  right  to  exist. 

There  are  likely  to  be  protesie  from  the  historian  as  well.  A  domi* 
nant  cha^sctcristic  of  modern  historical  science  is  il<i  insistence  upon 
the  imuortance  of  tracing  oui  Uie  causal  nexus  which  is  held  to  ran 
througn  sequences  of  events.  Not  only  is  this  method  to  be  abandoned, 
bnt  no  xnbjecti lying  science  can  conniittently  employ  Ihe  concept  of 
evolution  in  any  causal  ftense.  Rather  than  accept  tbcee  conclusions 
the  historian  will  raise  the  previous  question  and  inquire  into  the 
logical  justification  of  Professor  Miinsterlterg'a  original  assumption. 
Are  causality  and  teleology  essentially  incompatible?  Bven  if  we 
limit  tbe  meaning  ol  causality  to  include  none  nut  mecbanico-qaanti- 
tative  relations,  wc  can  scarcely  afford  to  doKmatirc  ujjon  the  question. 
J  In  any  case  the  questionable  assumption  that  ihey  arc  mutaally  ex- 
Iclusive  makes  an  unstable  foumlation  for  a  psychofogical  system. 

The  synthesis  between  hJ3  philosophy  and  his  psychology  has  not 
been  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  psychologial, 
Bt  least.  That  it  has  been  accomplished  at  all  is  rluc  to  the  unreal 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  psychology  is  made  to  deal.  The 
reality  of  tiie  ethical  self  ia  seemed  by  removing  psychology  from  tbe 
^'world  of  reality  and  leaving  her  to  content  herneli  witb  fictitious  men. 

tl  processes. 
A  criticism  of  the  action  theory  can  scarcely  be  attempted  until  tbe 
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theory  and  iw  appticntloii  have  heen  presented  in  greater  iletail.  The 
new  hrpotliesU  i*  in  line  witb  the  motor  tendcDCjr  which  but  been 
forciuK  itii  wuy  to  the  front  In  I  be  literature  of  the  paat  decade.  More- 
over, it  pcrmtta  ah  easy  envl^^inciit  of  the  pbyslolojtiCA]  procesaee 
which  are  held  to  be  the  HutiatiKte  of  mental  phenocienit.  It  is.  bow- 
ever,  baaed  upon  a  purely  liypolhettcal  uUysiology;  Its  ultimate 
triumph  over  other  hypothesi*!  of  recent  origin  can  only  result  from 
it*  aliiljty  to  uive  a  more  atleuunte  account  ot  the  (nets  of  the  meatat 
life. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  psychologist.  The  range 
of  topics  treated  is  wide,  the  ar]<[umeut  is  clonely  articulated  and  the 
mode  of  treatmeut  is  oriKinal  In  the  extreme.  Professor  Uiinsterberg 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  work  a  rare  genius  for  iceen  and  ezhanetivc 
analysis.  His  thorough  grasp  of  details  is  no  leas  remarkable  than  his 
power  of  avsLcmatic  (i^eueraliitaTiou.  The  questions  which  he  discuNcf 
have  in  the  utftin  an  epistemological  hearing,  and  it  is  entirely  dis- 
putable whether  his  couclusiona  will  be  accepted  by  auy  large  number 
of  his  colleagues  either  in  philosophy  or  in  psychology.  But  quite 
apart  frotii  its  inore  positive  ami  direct  contribution  to  psychological 
theory,  the  CrundxUge  does  a  raluable  service  in  ila  searching  and 
systeniatic  criticism  of  the  foundations  of  the  science.  Even  if  not  a 
single  position  advocated  by  the  author  be  accepted,  their  very  advo* 
cacy  and  refulation  will  tend  to  such  a  clearing  upof  ideas  as  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  science.  ].  W.  Baird. 

Cornell  University. 

IVhy  the  Mind  has  a  Body,  by  C.  A,  Strokg.  The  Macnitllun  Co., 
1903.  pp.  vii.  i55- 

The  title  of  Professor  Strong's  book  may  be  interpreted  u  a  twofold 
promise;  first,  that  the  rewlcr  is  to  be  given  final  reasons  and  not 
merely  empirical  forniulan  nnd,  fiecondly,  that  the  outcome  is  to  be 
some  form  of  idealistic  doctrine.  Both  parts  of  the  implicit  promise 
ate  fulfilled;  for,  in  solving  the  prohlem  of  the  relation  of  consciona- 
Deuft  to  the  physical  world,  the  anthor  rests  hitt  ciite  ou  nothing  lass 
than  the  final  nature  of  tbinps  and  the  final  nature  of  things  turns  out 
to  be  mental.  The  applicfllton  o(  this  idealistic  doctrine  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poycbuphysicnl  relationships  may  '>«  antic] pate*l  in  a  lew  words- 

Reality  inclndes  iudividual  minds  and  other  mental  'thlugs-]n -them- 
selves.' Now  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  reality  that  it  should  »>■!■- 
bolize  or  icprvsenl  itseU,  its   symbols  or  reprcsenutions   being  the 

BhenomennI  world  of  perception.  Since  'brain-events,'  together  with 
i«ir  physical  antecedents  and  consequents,  belong  to  the  symbolic  or 
phcnomen»l  world  anil  'meutal-e^enls'  to  the  real  world,  it  follows 
that  bddily  and  mental  processes  can  never  meet  ou  the  same  plane: 
the  current  terms  'parallelism'  and  •interactioniam'  do  not,  therefore, 
properly  represent  the  relation  which  tliey  aim  to  express.  The  icls- 
tion  is  rather  one  of  symbol  to  thin^  eymhotized,  of  appearance  to 
reality.  The  metaphysical  conception  underlying  this  doctrine  of 
relatiouship  Professor  Strong  names  Psychophysical  Idealisiu. 

The  general  argument  of  the  book'  runs  as  follows.  Three  typical 
theories  of  the  mutual  relations  of  miud  and  body  are  in  the  field:  the 
tbeory  of  automatism,  the  theory  of  interaction,  and  the  theory  of 
parallelism.  Bach thcory^or better earhf^roupof  theorien,  sincccach 
DU  various  shades  of  meaning — has  its  positive  arguments  and  against 
each  stiong  ob)eclious,  both  formal  and  material,  may  be  urged.  Tbe 
facts  of  experience  are  ambiguous;  that  ia  to  say.  they  do  not  compel 
an  acceptance  of  any  one  of  the  three  theories  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
other  two.  Interactiou  ts  not  susceplible  of  proof  because  the  caosal 
efficacy  of  conscionsness  cannot  be  directly  established;  automatism  it 
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inocieal  because  it  takes  sccoont  of  those  facts  only  which  are  adapted 
to  Ute  support  of  a  ouc-sidwt  causal  connectiou— from  body  to  mind; 
pATallelism,  finally,  wbicb  denies  all  causal  conucclion  hciwe«u  cere- 
oral  and  mental  procesvca.  breaks  upon  certain  facia  of  biological  ile> 
velopment  that  suKResis  an  inherent  'survivsl  value'  in  consciousueas. 
Bren  were  it  possible  to  settle  the  elusive  reUtiou  by  appeal  lo  em- 
pirical facts,  the  deeper  question,  'why  mind  and  body  arc  related  at 
all,'  would  remain,  "t'uder  these  circumstances,  the  time  seems  to 
llftve  arrived  for  the  metaphysical  enquiry  announced  at  thebct^uniDg. 
.  .  .  We  have  discnsscu  the  relation  of  mind  and  matter  without 
knowing  exactly  what  mind  and  matter  nrc.  We  must  itow  liirii  criti* 
cally  ujwn  the  conceptions  that  fanve  answered  our  purpgse  thus  far, 
and  seek  to  make  them  ndcquatc.  It  may  he  that  an  exact  knowledge 
of  what  mind  aud  matter  are  wilt  help  u*  to  understand  their  relation." 
In  carrying  the  question  at  issue  to  the  higher  cuurt  of  philosophy. 
the  aathor  is  careful  to  explain,  first  of  all,  why  physical  objects  omst 
be  regarded  as,  at  bottom,  ■modifications  of  ronKcioimneBB;'  why  con- 
sctotuuesa — not  a  hypothetical  "soul'  or  'subject,'  but  immediate  ex- 
perience—is a  reality;  and  why  the  physical  world  and  cnnsciouanesa, 
aa  thus  interpreted,  gixe,  together,  a  frnttmentary  universe  which  niusl 
be  filled  ia  by  other,  'cxtra<mcntsl,'  renlities;  iu  brief,  why  phCuom- 
eoallfm.'  aa  a  philosophical  creed,  is  Inadequate. 

Professor  Strong  now  iipproachca  the  crucial  point  of  hi»  argunicut. 
To  escape  the  failure  of  pbeuomcualism,  be  posits  tbe  exisleucc  of 
'thinga-in-themaclvea'— "realities  eziemul  to  conscinusncMOf  which 
our  perceptions  are  the  aymbols."  After  giving  his  attention  to  the 
historical  arguments  against  'thiiig«-in-tlieruselves,'  the  author  hrinxs 
three  'positive  proofs'  of  their  extstcnce:  one  proof  from  the  necessity 
of  a  'real'  medium  between  mind  and  mind,  another  fmui  ihe  uecessary 
conditions  of  consciousness,  aud  a  third  from  the  origin  of  mind  out  of 
antecedent  reality.  But  not  aioTic  the  necei^ity  for  Ihitigs-iu-them- 
selve*  is  shown:  we  are  given,  nlso,  b  hint  n»  to  their  na/are."  Since 
conacjousseis  is  "our  only  sample  of  what  reality  i*  like,"  and  since 
minds  must  oiiginate  in  a  real  thing  of  their  own  nature,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  extra-mental  reality  known  ns  tbir.gs'in -them selves  is 
Itself  mental. 

Having  completed  the  metaphysical  deduction  of  reality  and  of  ita 
ivlation  to  the  trorld  of  sense,  the  argumc^nt  reverts  to  ilieoritsof  psy- 
chophysical rclatlonx  aud  considers  iheni  in  ibeir  philosophical  im- 
plications*. In  the  practical  Application  of  his  principles,  tbeanthor 
oas  ouly  to  show  that  the  thing-initself  which  is  symbulizecd  by  the 
cerebral  event  is  itftnlical  tcitA  the  corresponding  consciousness  and 
his  theory  of  psychophysical  idealism  is  complete,  Instend  of  the 
traditional  braln-aud-mtnd  puzzle  he  has  a  siugle  reality,  accompanied 
by  a  symbolic  expression,  the  physiological  event.  I  say  he  'has  only 
to  show' — as  if  the  task  were  easy;  but  it  really  involves  one  of  the 
anbtlest  bits  of  argumentation  in  the  book. 

To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  work  berore  ns 
'would  require  much  more  than  a  running  comment  on  tbc  drift  of  the 
•TKument.  At  every  step,  special  difficulties  are  met,  couuter-argn- 
ments  are  disposed  of,  rival  theories  are  balanced;  but  still  the  logic 
of  the  book  progresses.  It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  task  that 
tbe  author  has  performed.  For  hia  fundamental  conception,  he  doea 
not  claim  originality;  but  he  has  done  what  students  of  the  ultimate 
payc  ho  physical  problem  are  likely  to  consider  of  greater  worth  than  a 
new  theory  of  the  universe:  be  has  dUentauK^cd  tbe  facts  of  the  case. 
weighed  them,  and  htnught  them  into  immediate  and  logical  relation 
to  philosophical  conceptions  of  the  world.     The  result  offers  a  striking 
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Ulttttntkni  of  the  fact — oti  the  wa}>,  I  auapect,  to  become  «  truism — 
that  Klence  and  philosophy,  however  direrse  their  metho^la  and  their 
Intentions,  have  vital  interests  in  common.  The  book  is,  in  a  donhle 
acnae,  timely;  a  wide  iulcreat  in  the  subject  exists  (witness  the  targe 
number  of  monoKraphs  aod  articliis  in  the  current  literature)  and  an 
authoritatiTe  and  definitive  statement  of  facts  aud  theories  iras  a 
pressing;  iited. 

The  reviewer  appends  a  few  of  the  notes  and  comments  that  have 
accumnlated  in  reading  the  book.,  (i)  The  theory  of  automatism 
receives,  perhaps,  both  in  Ihc  empirical  and  tbc  uiclapbysical  parts, 
more  than  its  siiarcof  attention.     It  bas  always  been  an  adveutitioas 

frowth  in  psycholoj;}^.  It  is,  primarily,  a  makeshift  of  bioloj^ists  and 
oca  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  deserve  to  rank  with  the  rival  theo- 
ries of  interaction  ism  and  parallelism.  (3)  Professor  Strong  seems 
to  overestittiatc  the  value  to  psycholosy  of  a  metaphysical  satisfaction 
of  the  paycbophysical  problem.  WitTiout  for  a  nioiiient  underralinjt 
the  author's  accompli  ah  lucnt.  it  may  be  as&crted  that  had  au  adequate 
aoltltion  been  indefinitely  postponed,  such  empirica]  theories  as  ate 
now  ill  the  l5eUl  would,  ncveriheles",  be  pcrloiniing  iiu  the  iutetini, 
good  psychological  service.  *  fP'Ay  the  mind  has  a  body  '  turns  out  to 
be  a  philosophical  problem  ;  but  that  iom^  tm-porlant  reJafiatt  obtains 
between  consciousness  and  Imlily  processes  is  a  hard  and  well-seasoned 
matter  of  fact  iu  science  which  tn  no  way  stands  in  need  of  philo- 
Bophical  sanction.  If  InterAction  works  or  parallelism  works,  the 
imtfaediatc  rccjuircmcnts  of  science  nre  HntiKBcd,  .\  nbarp  line  of  dia- 
tiuctiun  iiiut-t  be  drawn  between  what  arc,  iu  strictima, ptycAofo^atl 
and  psychophysical  conceptions  of  the  relation  in  qnestion  and  pMlo- 
lophtca!  explanations  of  the  relation.  The  psychologist,  as  a  psychol- 
ogist, is  never  uni]er  the  necessity  of  giving  a  philosophical  jasiilica- 
tion  for  his  working  principle — whether  it  be  of  concomitance  or  of 
causal  iutemction.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  be  wise — so  long  a* 
his  principle  worked  mtisfactorily^to  abandon  hia  position  were  the 
nniversc  at  targe  to  convict  btiti  ot  stubborn  insisleucc  on  a  meta- 
physical IrapoKsibility.  I  am  not  sure  he  might  yield  for  the  sake  of 
'  vital  coinmoQ  intercKls  !'  But  the  point  is  thnt however  'unreal  '  the 
world  of  sense,  psychology,  together  with  unttiral  science,  must  At- 
•cend  into  that  world  six  days  oat  of  the  week  nnd  tnttst  t.ike  Bconot 
of  it.  If  brain-eveutb  arc  representations  of  things-in- them  selves  they 
are  also — what  is  much  more  important  to  the  psychologist— ccrebnl 
fnnctions  which  are  bound  up  with  mental  proccascs.  In  the  wotlt-a^ 
day  world  of  M;ience.  parallelism  helps  because  it  recognizes  this  fact. 
It  may  simply  recognuc  it — not  even  denying  inlersction^-and  still 
be  parallelism.  Thus  it  comes  about  tbni  however  strong  our  alle- 
giance may  be  to  psychophysical  tdentiam,  we  must— just  so  lon§  as 
we  go  down  into  a  phcnomL-nHl  world  to  work  atiiong  'physical 
•badows'  and  '  aymtiois  '—employ  termtt  ade«|uateto  the  behavior  and 
to  the  Interrelations  of  '  phenomenal  '  things  and  events.  (5)  Psy- 
chophysical idealism,  which  peoples  the  real  world  with  conscious 
thing»-in-lhewti.elves,  is  curiously  like  ceriaiu  '  representation  '  theo- 
ries of  mind,  read  backward.  The  common  property  of  Individual 
minds  and  other  thiuKS-in  themselves  sceuisto  i>e  tne  capacity  to  sym* 
hoHze,  to  create  tor  ihetuselves  phenomenal  'doubles.'  But  is  it  of 
the  essential  nature  of  cnnsrionsneaa  to  be  svmbolic^  Or  is  it  only  of 
Conscionsnesiialagiven  '  iutcllectual '  level  o!  development?  Although 
Profesaor  Strong  attempts  to  make  hia  type  of  idealism  the  idealism 
of  '  feeling,'  I  am  not  sure  hut  that  it  is,  realty,  the  idealism  of '  per- 
ception,' whose  "  fundamental  maxim  is  '  eae-pfrttipi .'  "  Were  we  to 
take  "  aj  our  sample  the  consciouanets  of  au  earthwotm  or  a  polyp" 


— as  the  author  allows  xtrt  to  do — it  is  possible  that  thlngs-in-them- 
selvrs  woaltl  wear  «  diHcrcnt  aspect-  (4)  The  theory  o(  cxtrn-mentdl 
reaLilies  prorcs  to  be  fla[>erflaoaB  for  the  immcdiute  satisfaction  of 
parallcliiitic  doctrine ;  for  the  individttai  mind  is  the  only  real  side 
of  brAin-evpnts  and  brain  evrnts  "re  the  only  fntgrnent"  of  the  physi- 
cal world  that  parallelism  is  concerned  with.  All  other  rcalitiea 
remain  as  a  kind  of  adhesive  medium  whose  difficult  function  it  is  to 
prevent  a  plnraliHtn  of  individual  minds.  (5)  If  the  reviewer  has 
not  mined  the  aulhor'it  meaning,  the  theory  of  p*ychophystcal 
idealism  parallels  reality — in  m  far  as  reality  is  iadividunl  mind — 
with  two,  not  one,  pbenomennl  '  synibola.'  For  the  physicrnl  oli'jcet, 
alnce  it  is  a  '  mo<Ufication  of  coaiciousness,*  must  be  a  ■ymboUc,  phe- 
nomenal moilifiCAtton  of  that  coniiciousoesa;  but  that  samecoiiscioua- 
neiw  is  already  rcprenented  aymliolicnlly  by  ita  brain-event.  Another 
difficulty  arises :  the  physical  object  repreaents  tiot  only  coDsciouaness 
bat  also  the  rent  thing-in-itoclf  for  which  it  Appears.  We  have,  then, 
one  reality  (com^iousnens)  with  two  symbols  aud  one  symbol  (pb^si- . 
c»l  object)  with  two  realities.  The  obvious  way  out  19  solipsism  ;  1. 1., 
the  thing-in -itself  la  identicHi  with  the  iniiividnal  conaciousneaa. 
Even  this  solution  is  uot  higlily  satisfactory,  for  it  leaves  us  with  the 
paradox:  reality  ar  individnnl  oonactousDess  ia  paralleled  by  object  of 
perception,  as  tulng>in-il3ielf  by  bra  in -event— whereas  It  ought  to  come 
oni  just  the  other  way  round.  Theu,  too,  soHpalsm  brings  baf  It  the 
old  (ItfRculty  of  pluralism,  (6)  In  the  latter  aiacnssion  of  parallelis- 
tic  thcoriea,  Fechncr's  name  is  coni^ipicuouii  for  Its  absence, — thongh 
Ills  historical  importance  is  acknowledged  iti  the  preface, — and  Wnndi's 
theory  of  'actuality'  should  hnve  had  at  least  a  paragraph.  This 
criticmm  might,  indeed,  Ije  mnde  more  general ;  for  rcferrneeH  to  the 
current  literature  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  reviewer  would 
consider  this  omission  serious  where  the  book  is  to  be  placet!  In  the 
hands  of  students.  The  author  ha»  recently  (I'sycb.  Ker.  XI,  No.  i, 
p.  67)  supplied  a  puUal  list  of  references. 
Cornell  Vniversity.  I.  Madison  Brntlrv. 

DU  reproducierfe  Vor%UUunff  btim  Wiedererkennen  uad  beitn 
Vtrgleifhtn.  V,.  K.  McC.  GamulK  and  M.  \V.  Cauciks.  Zeit' 
schtiftfUr  Piyth.  u.  Physiot.  der  SinnesoTganf,  XXXII,  pp.  177- 
199;  and  XXXIII. pp.  r6i-I70. 

This  paper  sti<tcs  tlic  resiills  of  an  experimental  invcs ligation  of  the 
theory  of  Lehmauu.  that  recognition  coDsists  to  the  image,  or  series 
of  images,  associated  with  the  experience  which  is  fctt  to  oc  familiar. 
The  introductiou  contrasts  the  doctrine  of  Lehmsnn  (■)  with  the 
theories  by  which  recognition  is,  or  includes,  a  complex  of  affectively 
toned  organic  sensations,  and  (a)  with  the  doctrine  that  the  essential 
featnrr  of  recognition  is  au  unsensatioiial  and  anafiective  content  of 
coosciousncsfi — a  certain  distiuctsve  **  fccIinK  of  familiarity." 

The  experiments  fall  into  two  groups,  each  suggested  by  tests  made 
by  I^ehmnnn  himoelf.  The  &rst  set  of  experiments  furnishes  datn  for 
B  atalistical  nn^lysisof  rccogniliou.  The  subject  was  given  a  series  of 
odors  in  abftolntely  uniform  bottles,  and  was  rccjuircd  (i)  to  write 
down  after  smelling  each  odor,  the  associated  images  as  nearly  in 
their  onler  as  possible,  (a)  to  mark  with  a  daeh  any  pause  in  the 
train  of  tmngc^,  (t>  to  state  in  writiug  whether  the  smell  was  familiar 
or  unfanilHar,  ana  (4)  to  set  down  its  name  if  known.  The  average 
number  of  odors  nsed  was  forty-six.  The  total  number  of  subjects 
was  twenty-four.  Of  these  subjects,  twenty-one  were  nndergradnate 
students  and  three  were  teachers  of  psychology.  No  subject  nnder- 
•lood  the  purpose  of  the  experiment.     In  staling  the  results,  the 
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stoclliiif!  ot  escli  odor  by  each  subject  ii  counted  as  oae  "  c«a«."    The 
total  number  of  cases  is  1.106. 

The  results  furnish  three  ar^utnetit*  aKi^*"''^  '^'^  Lehmsott  theory. 
First,  as  in  Lebmaua's  own  results,  there  was  a  small  perceDtajfe  of 
the  total  number  of  cases  (.9%  for  the  practiccfl  and  4.7%  for  the  no- 
prflcliccvl  observers),  iu  wlucU  rccoj'iiilioii  appeared  to  occur  withool 
BtipplemeuCary  associatious.  It  seemi>  uulilcely  that  tecoguition  con- 
sists essentially  of  experiences  too  tlcctiujt  or  too  obscure  to  be  de- 
tected iutrospcctivcly.  Second,  in  6.z%of  the  total  u umber  of  cases, 
smells  were  prououuced  unfamiliar  despite  the  fact  that  asfiociatioDS 
were  recorded  which  were  "  correct  "  in  the  sense  of  being  clearly  es- 
plicable  by  former  expericuces  of  the  same  or  ot  similar  smells.  For 
the  veriScatioQ  of  this  most  imporlaut  poiut,  a  separate  count  was 
made  of  the  cases  in  which  olfactory  associations  (smell-names,  oot 
necessarily  SDicll-iuiaties}  occurred.  'The  total  number  of  such  cases 
was  700.  In  97  of  these  cases  the  smells  were  pronounced  unfamiliar. 
1062.9%  of  these  97  cases,  the  olfactory  assoctatiouj.  included  or  con- 
stated  of  the  names  of  suiells  which  were  similar  strictly  (accordiuR  to 
Zwaardemslcer'B  classification)  aa  odors  and  not  merely  in  affective 
value.  Third,  iu  33.9%  of  the  8G9  cases  in  which  the  odors  were  pro- 
nounced familiar,  the  supplementary  associations  are  expressly  indi- 
cated as  cominK  later  than  the  feeling  of  familiarity. 

The, same  set  of  results  furniah  data  for  two  incidental  couclasic 
First,  the  time-uotes  of  the  observers  «hiLiwe<.1  that  iu  many 
neither  the  feeliug  of  familiarity  nor  the  fceliug  of  anfsmtliarity : 
uuderstood  by  theui  supervened  directly  upon  the  seiisiiig  of  the 
stimiilns.  In  the  interval  consciousDeas  was  filled  simply  with  the 
sensation.  Thns,  the  feelinf(  of  unfamilinrity  seems  lo  be  a  poaitiTe 
expcrtetice  ami  not  merely  a  nef[)«-it>"  o^  famitiarily  fecliuK-  Second, 
out  of  333  cases  iu  which  the  odor  was  correctly  named,  in  76.4%  t! 
name  given  was  the  first  aasociation  in  a  series,  whereas  in  oaly 
was  it  the  last  assoriation.  These  figures  briii^i;  out  the  high  suRgea^' 
tive  value  of  the  uauiu ;  lb«y  do  not  tend  to  >iliow  that  the  name  caps 
and  completer  recognition  bv  closing  the  assoriatiou  series. 

Furthermore,  it  ia  worthy  of  incidental  notice,  that  the  records  can< 
tain  a  few  spontiuieous  references  to  the  "effort  "to  recognize  or  to 
the  "  relief  "  of  recognition.  The  fact  that  these  remarks  were  an- 
solicited  lends  support  to  the  view  that  organic  sensatious  play  aa 
important  part  in  recoguitiou.  Moreover,  tuere  is  one  siaicineut  in 
the  records  which  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  a  reference  to  a 
non-seusatioasl  aud  non-affective  consciousness  of  familiarity. 

Aside  from  these  referenres,  the  outcome  of  the  experiments  is 
pnrelync^attve  and  may  be  ataleil  tbusi  The  recognition  consctousueas 
IS  not  constituteil  by  asaociated  imi^s  whatever  it  may  actually  cou- 
sist  In  and  however  generally  such  asaociations  may  be  present  in  it. 

The  second  group  uf  experiments  consisted  in  tests  of  qualitative 
discrimination  for  uauied  stimuli  as  compared  with  unuamed  stimuli 
of  the  flame  character.  Both  colora  and  .smells  were  n.sed.  The  colors, 
in  the  form  of  blue  and  purple  litjutds  anil  of  ( Marbe's)  blue  and  gray 
papen  were  alike  in  hue  but  were  ({raduated  in  brightue^s  with  nit 
colors  to  a  snies.  The  odors  consisted  of  groups  of  seven  piucy  eaaci 
tial  oils  and  seven  artificial  perfumes.  Before  the  discriiniuation  ea 
perimeniswere  made,  a  set  of  names  ( scale- uauies,  such  as  "  Lightest" 
and  "Very  light,"  for  the  colors,  and  individual  names,  such  as 
"Syrings"  and  "  KosemHry,"  for  the  smells)  were  impressed  upon 
the  observer  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  comparable  sets  of  atlmalj. 
As  indicated  above,  the  obiect  of  the  experiment  was  10  ascertain 
whether  verbal  associations  attached  to  the  one  set  of  stimuli  would 
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make  diflcrimination  mart  accnrate  for  it  than  (or  the  other.  Each 
color  was  compare^]  only  uith  ita  own  next  neighbor  in  tbe  »eriea 
whereas  each  o<lor  was  compnret]  with  every  other  odor  Id  the  same 
group.  Id  a  certain  proporlioti  of  the  comparlaons,  the  same  color  or 
o<t or  was  repeated.  The  interval  l>etwc«ti  the  Rtimuli  compared  waa 
one  minute  minus  the  seconds  of  tbe  first  exposure-time,  namely,  ten 
seconds  for  the  oHorfl,  five  seconds  for  the  colored  papers  and  two 
seconds  for  the  colored  liqtiid«.  Tbe  Kuhjrcts  were  all  nDiter-griiduate!*, 
three  or  four  In  number  for  each  two  sets  of  comparable  atlmali. 
Bach  observer  made  at  Icn^t  one  hundred  comparisons  within  each  set 
of  stimuli. 

A  comparlaon  of  the  nambcr  of  errors  for  the  nsmed  uid  for  the  un- 
named stimuli  shows  that  0  :tcheme  of  tiamea  was  of  slight  avtistance 
to  three-fifthii  of  our  subjects  in  quatllJitive  di  sen  mi  nation,  but  that 
the  advantage  was  trifllug.  not  a  gain  of  5%  of  right  cases  for  the  named 
series.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  direction  of  errors  so  apper- 
tained shows  that  at  least,  in  the  case  of  the  colors  the  name-images 
aided  only  In  discrimination  proper,  and  actually  Increased  the  Dum- 
ber of  fnilute*  lo  identify.  When  the  stimulus  was  repented  thr  per- 
centage of  wrong  cases  in  the  named  ecries  exceeded  by  ten  tbe  percent- 
age in  the  unnamed  Mrlen.  Thus,  It  would  appear  that  in  so  far  as 
recognition  ;■  eouivalcnt  to  tbe  consciousness  of  samcnesis.  associations 
arllficJally  provided  in  the  form  of  verbal  tags  lend  ratber  to  Inhibit 

j'      than  to  facilitate  Its  occurrence.     Tbe  result,  therefore,  of  the  Inves- 
ligation  as  a  whole  is  to  discount  the  v«lne  of  supplementary  associa* 

I      tioDS  both  in  recognition  and  in  comperUon. 

.  Klcakor  a.  McC.  Gaubi,b, 

tOn  tht  Validity  of  the  Ergograph  as  a  Meaiurer  0/  Work  Capacity. 
yl  Contribution  to  Pradict  and  Learning,  by  T.  L.  Bultun  and 
EUBanora  T.  Miclkb.  Nebraska  University  Studies,  Lincoln, 
19<H.  PP-  79-"8. 
This  article  give*  the  results  of  an  ex]>eriraeutal  study  with  theergiv 
Kaph,  with  the  obj>eci  of  determiniiiK  the  %-a]ue  of  eriiograph  records 
■  an  accurate  measure  of  work  capACity.  .\  detailed  analysts  of  the  vaH- 
BOS  factors  thiit  enter  in  determining  tbe  erguurHpl]  results  furuiabc^  the 
basts  for  such  deierminatiou.  Thus  directed,  the  study  gives  results  of 
psychological  interest  beyond  that  of  merely  determining  the  vatne  of 
an  appiiratus.  Some  general  obnerrstioiis  ou  the  factors  iu  muscular 
txaiuing,  and  'physiological  cotisideratiotis"  are  first  briefly  reviewed. 
TlieirODJcct  then  becomes  that  of  a  »cientific  study  of  thesesupposed  (ac« 
tor*.  The  authors  were  tbe  two  subjects  in  the  experiment,  which  ex- 
tended over  three  months.  A  procedure  similar  to  the  usnaliu  ergograph 
work  was  followed.  "Tbe  erg<j](rapb  used  waituiuodiGed  for mof  the  pat- 
tern designed  by  Dr.  Iloch  in  Kr&epelin's  laboratory."  A  plate,  with 
deacription,  gives  the  details  of  the  nppnratna.  Introspective  results 
sopplemeut  and  iuterpret  the  c:i}(bl  full  tables  given.  Four  elements 
in  practice  gaiu  are  Grst  pointed  out  and  described.  Fini,  inurement, 
*■.  process  of  batdcaing  and  toughening  of  the  alcin  where  it  comes  In 
contact  with  the  apparatus,  and  of  babttuatiug  tbe  mnactes  to  the 
strains  which  tbe  uunsual  effort  iuipo.4es.'  The  severe  slrain  the 
Buthora  regard  as  causing  'small  lelsona  of  the  tissues  through 
tbe  rubbing  and  Iwistiug  of  muscular  aud  teudonal  fibres  about  oue 
another  which  are  followed  by  local  inflammations.'  This  iuntciDent 
appears  rapidly,  and  is  completed  before  any  of  tbe  other  cffectsof  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  tbe  first  to  disappeai  wbcn  work  ceases.  Second,  per- 
fection io  the  CO  ordination  of  luovemeuts.  At  first  there  are  varioua 
accessory  and  useless  movcmenu.  muscles  in  the  other  fingers  of  the 
hand,  and  varioas  other  musclea  over  the  whole  body  being  involved 
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in  the  Mrklti  of  nmzliiium  rBort.  TheMC  drop  out  later,  Riui  k  contti- 
tion  itfinallTKttKiued  in  which  'tbc  uctual  exuaustioa  pulnt  U  reached 
without  Tislhlc  phy^icAl  or  mental  signs  of  fatigue,  and  it  Kems  to 
■vail  nothing  to  put  irffort  into  it.'  jhird,  increaite  iti  the  abilitj  to 
moke  the  movement*  rb}>tlitiiicn11y.  Bet-vreeii  the  metronome  beat* 
each  part  of  t>ie  movement,  together  with  other  itimuH  from  the  ap- 
paratus, mutt  lie  the  atitiiuLut  (ur  the  next  pnrl,  •cpRrale<t  liy  a  tim« 
interval  that  la  oractically  ecjual  to  the  (all  reflex  time  o(  such  act. 
The  whole  must  become  'a  iierieii  nf  reflex  ncttonA  jotneti  together  in  a 
serial  unler  tiy  habit.'  foMtik,  endurance.  Thia  \%  interpreted  as  an 
'iocreue  in  t^e  pow«r  of  the  aerve  centre  to  excite  a  muscle  to  per- 
form a  certain  work  a  greater  number  of  limes  than  it  rould  l>efore  the 
exercise.'  Of  the  funr  clemeul»  in  practice  gain  entimerated,  this  one 
is  acquired  more  slowly.  The  worltitig  of  these  four  factors,  and  their 
inter-retation.i  in  affecting  the  work  CRparJty  arc  then  further  traced 
out  iu  the  results.  After  three  rest  periudt  of  nix  days  each  the  work 
capacity  begins  each  time  at  a  point  above  that  at  which  it  stood  when 
the  rest  period  began.  This  they  attribute  to  the  last  factor,  account- 
ing for  it  by  the  supposition  that  'tbe  nerve  centre*  ami  muscles  were 
in  a  state  of  incipient  exbanstion,  and  that  during  the  rest  period  they 
built  themselves  np  to  the  highest  level  of  metabolic  change  for  whicb 
Ibey  hail  been  prepared  by  the  exejcise."  A  very  large  vicarious  prac- 
tice cHect  is  found,  when  one  hand  it  given  a  rest  period  whiW  work 
with  the  other  continues,  ftml  thi^  in  spite  of  tbe  loss  of  innremeal 
during  the  rest  peiioil  for  the  unused  hand.  This  vicarious  practice 
they  re^anl  as  mostly  iu  the  direction  of  co-ordination  oud  rhythm. 
The  records  for  the  rifjht  and  left  banda  also  show  certain  differences 
in  tbe  pro>{reHS  of  practice  gain,  iadicatiug  that  tbe  diSerent  elements 
in  prnctice  gain  may  enter  in  different  relation*  for  rlilterent  muscles. 
'Different  muscles  iu  the  saiuc  person  accni  to  show  idioxyncracies  ia 
the  way  they  work.  What  one  accomplishes  iti  tbe  way  of  skill  an- 
other makes  up  tbrougli  endurance.'  Trom  all  these  relations  it  hap- 
pens tb.tt  tbtr  hand  thai  shows  tbe  greater  practice  gain  at  first  may 
ifot  do  so  later,  and  the  order  of  the  two  bauds  iuay  alternate  more 
than  once.  Again,  lack  of  inurement  at  firM  keeps  the  record  down. 
As  this  lack  diminishes  tbe  ^>r>ii?tice  gain  will  be  great,  and  later  it  will 
be  le«s,  due  to  a  change  again  in  ibe  relatiou  of  tbe  factors  that  enter. 
In  a  daily  series  of  several  contractions  to  exhaustion  with  one  minute 

Jiauses  between,  tbe  recuperative  value  of  the  pauHes  may  l>e  diflereut 
or  the  two  bauds;  it  changes  with  the  degree  of  practice  attaiued,  as 
does  also  the  relative  recuperative  value  of  the  sncceaaive  minute 
pauses.  Hence,  in  regard  to  ibe  vnlue  of  the  ergograph  oa  a  mcuus  of 
meajiuriDg  work  capacity,  the  authors  conclude  tbat  'ergograpb 
record*  change  relatively  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  and  thus  the 
first  records  in  a  series  are  invalidated,  for  maximuui  performsuces 
furnish  a  more  reliable  measure  of  work  capacity.  That  since  exercise 
induces  a  condhioti  within  the  musclct  tbcmsvlves  which  reduces  their 
capacity  for  work,  ergograph  records  have  slight  validity  uulil  ianre- 
ment  has  become  thorough  and  co-ordination  complete.  That  the 
ergograpb  is  quite  unadopted  to  the  obtaining  of  exact  statistic*  upon 
a  large  number  of  individuals.  Tb»l  records  taken  upon  nopracticed 
anb]ects,  both  before  and  after  operaliona,  wbo!>c  influences  are  thought 
to  affect  mnscular  power,  are  without  tbe  slightest  claim  to  trunlworthi' 
nes«.'  F.  Kt;iii,M\NA'. 

Clark  I'ni-versiiy. 

7%e  Principles  of  Logic .    PRonissoa  B.  aitstin  aikiss.  Western  Re- 
serve university.     New  Vork,  Holt  fit  Co.     pp.  X+4S9. 
In  view  of  the  present  wealth  of  text-books  on  Logic  a  new  book  on 


tbissub)ect  nrrdsHomethmgto  justify  itB»Utence.  Prof»sor  Aikins** 
book  hss  tbis  fustificattOQ.  In  his  trcaimetit  of  induction  he  ha»  in- 
eluded  s«ver«I  valuable  cbiiplerti  wbirb  do  not  aiiprar  iu  the  ordinary 
uxt-book  Slid  be  bas  endeavored  to  present  deductive  logic  in  a  new 
way.  He  attempts  to  treat  it  frotn  the  objective  Btandpoint.  It  is  to 
be,  not  a  science  of  tbougbt  nor  a  science  of  Ibe  proper  arruugement  of 
words  but  a  science  of  thiUKs  as  tbey  are  dealt  witb  in  tboujibt.  It 
"poima  out  tbe  laws  ol  tbinRS  which  all  thought  should  rtspect,"  it 
"deals  with  the  nicutal  itapHi'stiotis  of  the  relations  of  things." 

Instead  of  relations  simply  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  be  makes  cae 
of  five  fundamental  relations:  those  ol  individual  identity,  sabfect  and 
attribute,  causal  or  dynamic,  non-dynamic  aud  uoetic,  besides  com- 
bjnatiouB  of  tbcse.  Conversion  receives  a  broad  treatmeut  but  tbe 
most  important  changes  bate  to  do  with  the  syllogiBm.  Tbe  tradU 
tioual  rules  are  throwu  overboard  aud  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the 
umlerlyine  principle  of  each  of  tbe  first  three  figures — tbe  fourth  being 
eliminateiT  as  involving  no  new  principles.  For  the  first  figure  the 
principle  is;  What  is  said  to  be  true  of  every  member  of  «  group  (or 
every  object  wtaich  poaseasea  a  given  relation )  is  said  about  each  one  of 
them  even  though  each  is  not  separately  thought  of  when  the  state- 
ment is  made.  Two  cautions  are  sdded:  i.  "A  relation  can  t>elong  to 
some  members  of  a  group  without  belonging  to  all  the  members,  to  any 
givet)  member,  or  to  any  one  of  a  given  group  of  memhcra,"  and  3, 
''To  say  that  sometbing  is  true  of  certain  objects  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  false  of  others."  Similarly  of  figures  tiro  and  three,  though  tbe 
matter  ia  more  complicated  in  tiiosc  cases. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  certninly  very  attractive;  it  seems  much 
lesfi  arbitrary;  we  luay  agree  with  I'rofesHor  Atkins  that  it  is  more 
pbtlosophical,  at  leant  in  its  nini,  than  ia  the  traditional  Ireatmeiit; 
but  the  claim  thai  it  is  better  pcdagogically  is  wore  than  doubtful. 
The  clearness  and  definitencss  of  the  trndilional  treatment  has  a  peda- 
gogical value  that  is  lacking  here,  particularly  iu  the  case  of  tbe  sec* 
ona  and  third  figures.  Tbe  beginner  would  have  more  diHicnlty  lu 
applying  the  somewhat  complicated  system  of  principles  and  caniiona 
than  in  uning  the  old  rules.  For  the  advanced  slitdcut  Professor 
Aikins's  tuetuod  is  certainly  a  good  one  aud  should  deduction  be 
tanght  in  its  proper  place,  after  induction,  his  method  might  be  applied 
to  better  advanlage. 

FarticularW  noteworthy  in  tbe  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  in- 
dnction  are  the  chapters  on  statistics,  averages  and  testimony.  The 
last  is  usually  omitted  altogether  and  tbe  first  two  seldom  receive 
more  than  a  perfunctory  discussion.  Unfortunately  the  lime  usually 
allotted  to  logic  is  loo  Hrief  to  permit  the  use  of  the  entire  book. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  work  as  a  text-book  is  the  amount  of 
contfoverstat  matter  it  cont-ilns.  It  would  have  been  better  if  tbe 
author  had  staled  his  positions  doKtnstically  here  aud  joslified  them 
in  some  work  not  intended  for  an  elementary  leKt-book. 

Many  points  besides  thoa^  noted  should  be  discussed,  if  there  were 
apace,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  author's  aim  is  moat  praisc- 
wortby  and  tbat.  whatever  the  faults  of  his  book,  be  certainly  does 
make  logic  a  live  subject.  Adam  Lbroy  Junus. 

Columbia  University. 

Die  Perioden  det  mmscfiluAm  OrgauiiiHUS  in  threr  psythologisfhen 
und  bioloj[iiChen  Bedeuiung,  vou  Dr.  Harmakn  Swoboda.    Franz 
Denticke.  Leipzig.  1904.     pp.  133. 
Thfa  author  score*  current  psychology,  speculative  and  experimen- 
tal, which  be  accuses  of  abKolnte  fruit Icsanesa.      The  laboratory  gives 
US  only  a  little  more  exact  expreMioa  of  what  everybody  knew  before. 
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It  has  iBolated  a  topic  in  which  the  public  h»%  a  profouoil  intcreat  and 
given  it  a  tcrmiaology  which  none  out  experts  can  ntiderstuttJ.  Re- 
cent 8>  it  is,  its  pathway^  is  already  strewn  with  dead  books.  It  b«» 
deaoulcd  psycboloRy.  lie  inaistB  ihat  the  oaly  way  of  salvation  is  tbc 
oiit-of-door  natural  history  standpoint  and,  in  this  work  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  psycholo^ica!  au-i  biological  si>;iiificaiice  of  rhythm  in  the 
human  oiKaiiism,  be  collects  many  facte  fioni  nonunl  imii  abnormal 
life  that  show  a  tnotithly  periodicity.  Reminiscence,  he  thinks,  shows 
this  type  and  he  coUccta  various  cases.  His  work  is  evidentiy  inspired 
by  fliesses  noteworthy  study  of  pachoIof{ical  phenomena  which  took 
its  point  of  departure  from  the  menstrual  rhythm  and  its  relations  to 
the  uasal  orf^sii.  There  are  vartoua  other  periods  that  Swoboda  think* 
be  has  established.  I'eriodicity  is  a  spontaueous  tendency  to  repeti- 
tion and  ccr%h.\n /reiileigende  impressions  in  waking  honrs.  In  twilight 
reveries,  in  dreams,  m  the  crcnttvcuesa  of  artists  nnd  wrttet*.  in  power 
to  recollect,  in  the  sexual  life,  iu  circular  insanity,  in  conversions,  cou- 
ccjitions.  epileptic  tcndencicit,  moods  iu  people  subject  to  them,  whom 
he  thinks  acltLKS  by  throi«eWe«,  ail  have  n  monthlv  rhylbra.  Tliin  i» 
Dol  very  appareut  ia  tbe  relational  life  of  association  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  environtnent,  but  if  we  only  had  a  method  ot  meas- 
uring the  Hpontoncitiesof  mentation,  he  bclievcH  that  his  thesis  wonlil 
be  abundantly  demonstrated.  All  that  can  be  said  ot  it  now  is  that  it 
is  an  iatercstinr  and  suggestive  but  by  no  means  demonstrated  doc- 
trine which  his  book  represents. 

Pracredi nj^s  of  ike  Third  Meeting  of  the  American  Pkilosophieit 
Aisocialion.  Princeton  Univ..  Dec.  39,  30.  and  31,  1903,  with  tbc 
addres!)  of  the  President,  The  Eternal  and  the  Prartiral.  by  Pro- 
FRSSOR  JosiAH  RovCK.  New  Bra  Printing  Co.,  l.auc;«iit«V,  Pa., 
1904.     pp.  142. 

This  pamphlet  gives  very  briel  extracts  of  many  papers  which  must 
have  made  a  very  memorable  meeting,  and  prints  the  artdresii  of  Presi- 
dent Royce  ou  The  Eternal  and  the  Practical  in  full.  After  reading 
Rud  rereading  the  abstracts  it  is  veiy  difficulty  to  form  any  very  clear 
idea  of  what  many  o(  thcui  attempted  to  say.  For  instance,  the  paper 
of  StMiubiitig  on  The  H^tablishmciit  of  Association  in  tfrrrtull  Craba  is 
ubiioiuiely  uniulelliKiblc  ahbough  his  topic  is  plain.  The  few  lines 
on  tiheldon'a  paper  on  Intcnsiiy  convey  no  idea  that  the  writer  of  this 
note  is  able  to  )(rasp.  McAllister's  experiments.  Tuft's  paper  ou 
Moral  Sense  in  British  Thought,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  the 
contributions  of  Scwall,  Campbell,  Uontgumery,  Hammond  and 
Creighlon,  uo  doubt  in  themselves  Inmiuous  and  valuable  papers, 
cannot  possibly  have  any  lucidity  to  those  who  are  compcUcu  to  de- 
pend upou  these  abstracts  lor  their  knowledge. 

Binfiihrmng  in  die  Phitosophie  der  Reinem  Erfahrung,  von  Josrph 
Pin7.0t.DT.     Vol.  II.     0.  G.  Teubner,  UeipxJg,  1904.     pp.  ^41. 

The  most  essential  feature  of  this  brmk  is  the  attempt  to  rsrry 
through  the  tbought  that  man  is  not  a  durable  type  but  an  organtstn 
in  a  very  active  stage  of  development.  Hot  the  pertaanent  condition 
of  men,  the  author  holds,  can  be  developed  in  its  main  feature*  and  on 
its  formal  side,  and  thus  only  we  get  the 'basis  of  ethics,  a'Sthetics,  etc. 
Regularity  consists  in  the  sequence  of  development  and  the  teurten- 
cies  to  stability  are  psychic.  The  tjuestion  of  a  goal  of  this  develop- 
ment and  of  its  ct  hicul,  lesthetical  nnd  logical  characteristics  constitutes 
Ibc  moM  Interesting  pnrt  of  this  book.  It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this 
note  to  rent  on  two  contradictory  assumptions.  Ou  the  one  band  it 
makes  concessiotia  to  evolution  and  gives  it  a  large  sphere,  but  oa  tbe 
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Other  hftod  it  asanmcs  that  >t  tb«  pmeut  »t&ge  of  tblnn  we  can  pre- 
dict fitiillty.  and  It  Is  on  this  tluit  all  his  Mq&ences  are  baaed. 

A  Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,  by  Sakat  CHAtfDitA  Das,  C 
I.  K-  K.  I'.  DuttoD  &  Co.,  New  York,  190a.  pp.  385. 
This  learned  and  Christiaoized  Hindu.  Chandra  Das,  born  in  1849, 
became  an  engineer.  One  of  bis  fellow  stndcnta  vas  a  lama  from 
Tibet.  lu  1879,  aud  a(;aiu  iu  1884,  Das  rtaited  Til»et,  apemlitiR  soiue 
time  at  Lhasa  aud  uicetiuK  tbe  graud  lama.  He  spoke  tlieir  laLiKnaKC 
and  wore  the  dress  of  the  country  and  accomplished  an  enormoua 
amount  of  litciarf  work  iti  the  way  of  translationa  and  ii;ni3cred  K"^*^ 
servtcc  togeotfraphy.  For  political  icasous  the  story  of  his  trsTcls  is 
only  juat  published.  He  underwent  cnormons  hardshipa  but  was 
privileged  to  see  very  much  that  no  Eu^lisb  writer  has  ever  witnessed. 
lie  K<vcs  us  inteiesiinK  perspective  drawings,  and  also  a  few  photo- 
graphs of  the  lama,  and  some  of  tbe  fitttX  Buddhist  temples  iu  that 
coontry. 

Ethnic  Fadors  in  South  Www^iVo,  by  Tai^coTT  Wii.i,iam3.     The  An- 
nals of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
July,  1903.     pp.  25-31. 
These  leafleta  are  noteworthy  for  the  general  atatUlics  which  they 
contain,     In  South  America,  we  are  told,  the  population  ii  to-day  from 
half  to  three-quarter*  Indian  and  the  white  [>opulatii>n  not  over  one- 
fifth.     This  latter  small  Spanish  speaking  people,  with  cvXAs  of  fire  or 
six  to  one,  in  endeavoring,  in   a   regioti  still  containing   a   free  and 
aboriginal  population,  or  ita  descendants  mixed  with  negro  slaves  and 
balf-breeiis,  to  maintain  nml  aiU-ance  the  civilization  of  the  Lntiu 
race«  of  South  Baronc.     In  South  as  iu  North  America  ethnic  diBer- 
ences  are  not  suffictrntly  borne  in   mind.     South   .America   with   its 
total    popuUtioi)    of    forty   million    penple,    of    which     hardly    eight 
million  are  pure  whites,  seems  destined  to  maintain  this  disproportion, 

A  Praciital  Treatise  on  Nervous  Diieases,  by  P.  Savarv  Prarcb. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1904.  pp.  401. 
This  text-book  is  intended  for  sludcnls  and  general  practitioners. 
Donbtfnl  points  iu  neurology  are  curtailed  and  tbe  practical  aspects 
held  chiefly  in  view.  The  first  forty-scren  pages  arc  given  to  general 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  uervout  system.  Then  follow  methoda 
of  cxaniiuEition.  pieveuiiou  of  disc'ise,  symptomatic  disorders,  disessra 
of  the  crauial,  peripheral,  spiual  nerves,  of  the  brain  membranes, 
local  brain  dineases,  thoAC  of  the  cord,  functional,  vasomotor,  trophic, 
tozsmic,  paretic,  troubles,  with  an  appendix  on  the  disorders  of 
sleep.  The  book  is  illnstrated  by  ninety-one  diagrams  and  illustra' 
ttons  many  of  which  are  pictures  of  special  cases  from  the  author's 
practice. 

Malay  Magic,  by  Waltbr  Wiluam  Ske;aT.  MacmiUaa  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  York,  1900.  pp.  685, 
The  contents  of  this  book  is  divided  conveniently  into  ideas  concern- 
ing nature,  man.  hii  origin,  soul,  place  in  tbe  universe,  the  relations 
with  the  supernatural  world,  the  Malay  pantheon,  magic  rites  con- 
necteil  with  air,  earth,  water  and  fire,  and  as  affn;ting  the  life  of  man, 
including  birth,  adolettccnce,  betrothal,  marriage,  (uncials,  medicine, 
dances,  games,  theatre,  war,  weapons,  divination  aud  the  black  art. 
A  number  of  interesting  illnstrationa  are  scattered  through  the  book. 

Le  monJe  Polyniiien.  par  Hknui  Macba.     Schleicher  Ptires,  Paris, 
1903.     pp.  sja 
The  origin  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  first  treated  and  then  the 
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eapposed  ori|{iii  of  tlie  people.  Then  iii  Datural  order  comM  llie  flis- 
CDvcrics.  anacxnticina,  coloaiEailoii.  Comparatively  little  is  said 
about  the  people  theiuselve*. 

KnUurprobletHe  Her  Gegenioart.     Bd.  IV.     Rasse  tind  MiHea,   von 
Hhisricu  Dribsuans.    Johaones  Ritde,  Berlin  W,  15.  190a,    pp. 

ThU  work  is  the  loiirth  volnmc  of  a  Mrics  edited  by  Leo  Unix  sod 
entitled  Culture  Problemn  o(  the  I'renent.  He  fit«t  diBCUHses  the 
Driiultive  man  and  his  enviTonmcnt.  tryinj;  to  develop  the  rclationa 
netween  them.  He  then  dr*crihe»  the  origin  of  rute,  migrations,  the 
histlorical  me«i  in  Kurope,  cTaluates  the  Mongol  rlpmenl,  diwcuRsrS 
the  efiect  of  mixture  of  biood  and  cultures  Dud  of  uutuml  selection. 
Perbai>s  the  moil  interesting  pjirtA  are  ihoite  which  treat  of  Fraace, 
Spain,  RunstHHnd  Germnny. 

AtHtriginat  AtHerioin  SasMry :  Studies  iu  a  Textile  Art  without 
Machinery,  by  OTis  Tltton  Mason.     Report  of  the  United  States 
Nationiil   Museum    for  1903.     pp.   171-548.     Government    Printing 
OfEce,  Washtngtou.  D.  C,  1904- 
Noonecau  even  look  at  the  2.|S  full  page  cuts,  many  of  them  colored. 
which  this  book  contains,  witbuut  beinK  Mtruclc  with  smaKeuient  at  the 
variety  and  subtlety  of  this  art  among  our  Indians.    The  whole  sub- 
ject could  have  fallen  tn  no  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Pro* 
lessor  Mason,  who  has  for  years  studied  this  subject.     His  own  text 
is  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages,  and  altogether  this  volume 
will  be  indispensable  for  everybody  interested  in  the  Hab|cct. 

Arfhiv  /*ir  Kassi-n-  und  Cfsellsfkajfs-Iiiologif  fitixchtifsslick  fiasuM- 

Gesellitbafli-HygieHc.       Herxusgcgcbdi    von    ]>r.    meil.    ALVaitO 

PI.OKTX.     I.    Jiibrgitng.     1.     Heft.     Januar,    1904.     Berlin.    1904. 

pp.  ts8. 

This  extremely    valuable    new   Archiv  contains  eight   interesting 

original  articles  aud  many  reviews  all  of  which  sre  carefully  made 

and  which  promise  good  chinas  in  store.    Six  hcften  are  promiicd 

per  year  at  twenty  marks.     The  names  of  the  co-operating  editors  fill 

two  pages  aud  are  several  score  iu  number,  the  only  Americans  being 

Jessen  of  Harvard  and  Hiss  of  Bryn  Mawr.     Among  these  wc  obserre 

none  from  either  Prance,  England  or  Italy, 


NOTE. 

Through  the  inadvertent  omisoion  of  a  foot-note  to  my  article 
"Attention  Waves  aud  Fatigue"  in  the  Commemorative  number  (Jaly- 
October,  1903),  I  am  made  to  say  too  positively  that  Prnfeasor  Knlpe 
is  of  the  evening  type.  Professor  Kiilpc's  own  statement  concerning 
hie  working  habiLs  is:  "I  have  never  made  exact  measurements  as  v^ 
my  type,  but  my  experience  would  indicate  that  I  am  neither  a  morn- 
ing or  an  crcniug  worker.  Karlicr  (in  my  Ktuileiit  and  early  docent 
daya)  I  was  accuttomcd  to  prefer  the  uior'niugs  for  work  iu  summer 
and  the  evenings  in  winter,  and  can  still  work  either  period  at  will. 
I  work  more  effectively  physically  in  the  evening." 

W.  B.  Pi:.t,si>UKT. 
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A  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
I  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


(Prom  tbe  Psycholofcicml  Laboratory  of  Indiana  nuiversitr.) 

By  James  P.  Portbr, 

Latt  Inntrnctor  In  Psychology,  Indiana  Unircrsily. 


The  present  stndy  was  begun  in  (he  antunn  of  1901  at  Ihc 
suggestion  of  Professor  Ernest  H.  Lindley.'  Since  that  lime 
the  study  has  come  to  include  a  comparative  study  of  the  En- 
glish Sparrow  with  other  birds,  especially  closely  related  species 
— this  comparative  study  to  be  both  psychological  and  neuro- 
logical. Although  something  has  been  done  in  the  study  of 
other  species  and  on  the  brain  of  the  English  Sparrow,  the 
present  paper  will  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  psychology 
of  this  bird. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  making  the  present  study.  First, 
the  mental  life  "f  mature  birds  has  nut  yet  been  very  thoroughly 
investigated.  The  work  of  Professors  Morgan,  Mills,  Thomdike 
and  others  with  young  birds  has  brought  out  some  facts  that 
are  also  half  true  for  adult  birds,  and  Hachct-Souplct,  in  his 
training  of  "pigeons,  some  of  the  Gallinae,  sparrows,  etc.," 
has  shown  bow  easily  and  rapidly  associations  may  be  estab- 
lifibed  and  habits  of  reaction  formed,*     But  no  one  has  made  a 

'I  am  aleo  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindley  (or  belp  tbrongfaout  in  devising 
of  experiments  aod  hi  the  interpretation  o(  reAulti:  to  Professor  J.  A. 
Bcrgstrom  (or  his  Bympntliy  uml  helpful  NUggrHtion*.  Also  to  Profca- 
»or  B.  C.  Sanford  for  helpful  advice  in  tbe  final  preparation  of  tbe 
mannscript,  nnd  to  Mr.  I^onis  N,  Wiliton  (or  liiii  kind  help  in  aecnring 
the  neccMary  re(«Tenre». 

■Hachet-Sonplet:  Exaueu  psycbologique  dei  Auimaux,  p.  37;  aUo 
Le  Dresaage  de«  Anlmanx,  pp.  191-1^ 
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stndy  of  the  psychical  life  of  mature  birds  which  shows  the  full 
raoge  of  their  ability  to  profit  by  experience,  to  discriminate, 
to  inhibit  useless  actions  and  reinforce  useful  ones. 

Secondly,  soaiethiug  should  be  done  to  determine  whether 
the  English  Sparrow  is  more  intelligent  than  other  birds  which 
he  has  driven  out;  to  explain  to  what  it  is  due  that  he  has 
made  such  a  signal  success  in  adaptinf;  himself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
English  Sparrows  were  imported  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  surprising;  how  rapidly  this  bird  came  into  prominence  in 
an  economic  and  scientific  way.  In  1879  Dr.  Coues,  in  an  arti- 
cle which  had  for  its  main  motive  the  prevention  of  the  further 
spread  of  this  bird  into  the  WcstcTn  Territories,  gave  a  bibli- 
ography of  210  diflPerent  articles  on  the  -sparrow  written  since 
1867.  This  great  interest  was  also  attested  by  the  fact  that 
Dt.  C.  Hart  Merriam  made  it  the  subject  of  the  first  Bulletin 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Mammalogy  and  Entomology  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  title  of  "The  English 
Sparrow  iu  its  Relation  to  Agriculture."^  This  large  and 
splendid  monograph  was  based  on  answers  received  to  a  set  of 
questions  sent  out  from  Washington  and  on  scientific  investi- 
gations wherever  possible.  The  great  majority  of  personsj 
answering  the  questions  agreed  that  the  English  Sparroi 
drives  nut  most  other  birds,  often  those  much  larger  than  him* 
self,  and  that  he  has  few  successful  enemies;  even  cats  succeed 
in  killing  very  ftw  of  either  the  old  or  the  young.  Recent  ob- 
servations go  to  shuw  that  the  English  Sparrow  exhibits  a  rcla-^ 
tively  wide  range  of  adaptability  in  the  choice  of  nesting  placeii 
According  to  a  very  competent  observer  they  now  use  the  holes- 
in  banks  in  the  West  made  by  Cliff  Swallows,  and  I  have  seen 
a  male  sparrow  do  his  best  to  persuade  a  female  that  a  hole  hi 
an  electric- light  pole  was  the  very  best  place  for  a  nest.  They 
also  apparently  live  very  peaceably  with  Pigeons  iu  the  houses 
of  the  latter  and  another  obser\'cr  has  reported  to  me  that  he 
observed  a  fight  between  a  Red-headed  Woodpecker  and  a 
Sparrow  in  which  the  former  was  driven  away  even  after  he 
had  gone  down  imo  what  may  verj'  well  have  been  his  nest  and 
pulled  the  sparrow  out  by  the  feathers  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Will  T.  Hill'  and  Mr.  Otto  Widmau,"  both  of  whose 
articles  Dr,  Merriam  gives  in  full,  have  something  to  say  of  the 
English  Sparrow's  intelligence  and  would  most  fully,  I  think. 


'  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  by  Walter  B. 
DArrows. 

"Will  T.  Hill:  American  Field.  Jin.  14.  i888. 

*Olto  Widman:  History  of  the  lloase  Sparrow,  Passer  Domesticus,' 
ftud  tlie  RuropcBii  Tree  Sparrow,  Passer  Afontanui,  at  St.  Ijouis,  Mo., 
pp.  191-194,  of  Bullctf  u  No.  I  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricaltute  cited  abovsi  j 
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agree  with  Brehni  who  writes  as  foUows:  "It  is  characteriatic 
of  the  Sparrow  that  wherever  he  goes  he  li^-es  in  the  most  in- 
timate reUtiocis  with  man.  .  .  .  \Vell  gifted  tneatally  be  has 
aoiuiretl  little  by  little  a  Itnowledgc  of  man  and  his  cwstotns, 
Ever>*where  and  under  all  circunj stances  he  controls  his  actions 
in  obtaining  his  food  in  the  most  exact  manner.  Accordingly 
he  is  an  entirely  different  bird  in  the  city  from  what  he  is  111 
the  connlry,  where  he  is  careless,  tnislfnl.  ami  obtrusive.  Bui 
where  he  must  sufier  the  consequences  he  is  cautious,  sty,  and 
always  cunning.  Notliing  that  may  be  useful  or  harmful  to 
him  escapes  his  sharp  Rlance.  His  rules  of  action  based  on  his 
own  experience  last  him  from  year  to  year  and  this  may  be  used 
to  recognize  the  old  from  the  young  as  the  wise  from  the  fool- 
ish. As  with  man  he  lives  also  with  other  animals  in  a  more 
or  less  friendly  relation,  trusting  the  dog,  forcing  himself  on 
the  horse,  warning  his  fellows  and  other  birds  of  the  approach 
of  the  cat,  stealing  from  the  chickens,   .  .  ."' 

And  Mr.  Hill,  of  IiidianaiKilis.  Indiana,  who  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  mo.st  of  my  birds  and  who  has  made  it  his  sole 
business  since  1SS7  to  catch  the  English  Sparrow  for  trap- 
shooting,  says  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  "The  Knglish  Sparrow 
has  an  intelligence  peculiar  to  itself  Being  only  where  man 
and  man's  works  are  and  by  familiarity  it  often  displays  won- 
derful judgment  in  that  which  is  harmful  to  it  and  that  which 
is  not.  I  think  it  is  the  most  intelligent  of  all  small  birds. 
Almo.st  any  bird  can  be  caught  by  simple  methods,  but  the 
only  successful  way  to  catch  sparrows  is  to  cause  it  to  act  im- 
pulsively before  it  has  time  to  think  twice.  'Intelligent"  hardly 
tells  it,  he  's  too  much  for  me.  1  once  had  63  varieties  of 
nati^'e  birds  in  captivity  at  one  lime." 

"The  historj'  of  the  sparrow  begins  with  the  history  of  man, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  bird  was  well 
known  to  the  people  of  whom  we  have  no  written  history;  cer- 
tainly frequent  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the 
earlie.-^t  civilizations  of  Europe.  The  sparrow  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  by  almost  every  European  writer 
on  natural  Iiistory  who  succeeded  him."'  It  would  be  strange 
if  this  bird  which  has  lived  in  such  close  proximity  to  man  for 
such  a  period  of  time,  and  has  made  man,  in  spite  of  himself, 
feed  and  shelter  him,  did  not  show  something  of  the  same  mental 
superiority  which,  for  the  same  reason,  is  claimed  for  the  dog, 
rat.  horse,  and  some  squirrels.* 

This  very  brief  statement  will  suffice  to  show  what  was  in 


iBrebm:  Tbeirleben,  /.weite  Abtbeilung. 

PP-  3»4-3'5- 
'  Merriau  &.  Barrows ;  ofi.  cif.,  p.  301. 
■Wesley  Mills  :  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  74. 
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mitid  in  beginning  the  present  study,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  later, 
in  connection  with  tlie  comparative  study  proper,  to  describe 
more  fully  the  English  Sparrow  as  he  is  in  real  life. 


OBSRRVATIONS     and     EXPKRIMRNTS     ON 

Mkthod  of  Approaching 


Fsim    Sparrows: 
Food. 

My  Brst  step  was  to  study  the  way  in  which  English  Sparrows 
approach  their  food.  Dr.  Lindley  bad  noted  many  tioies  that 
they  first  alighted  some  distance  away  from  it  and  approached 
gradually  by  short  hops.  Ou  observing  I  noted  the  same 
thing.  To  obiain  some  qnantitativc  expression  Tor  this,  I  laid 
off  in  a  back  yard  a  plot  twenty  feet  square,  and  di\*ided  it 
into  one  hundred  smaller  squares,  two  feet  each  way.  In  the 
centre  was  marked  o&  a  square  one  foot  each  way.  In  this 
I  placed  the  food.  The  strips  of  cloth  used  to  mark  off  the 
squares  were  of  a  brown  color,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
as  that  of  the  snil  and  dead  grass.  My  place  of  hiding  was 
some  fifteen  feet  away.  They  were  frequently  disturbed,  but 
returned  readily  and  I  was  enabled  to  repeat  my  observation* 
as  long  as  I  wished.  The  food  used  was  a  mixture,  half-and- 
half  uf  cracked  wheat  and  corn.  I  first  put  out  food  oo  No- 
vember 14  at  6  3Q  a.m.  All  the  observations  were  made  about 
this  time  on  following  days.  The  birds  did  not  find  the  food 
uutil  the  fuurih  day  when  I  made  it  more  conspicuous  by 
placing  with  it  some  soaked  bread.  Then  it  was  only  a  few 
minutes  until  they  began  to  come.  I  held  iu  my  hand  a  re- 
duced plot  (H  of  an  inch  to  the  foot)  and  placed  a  dot  lo  mark 
the  place  of  alighting  of  each  sparrow.  I  watched  for  fifteen 
minutes  each  rooming.  The  number  of  different  birds  was 
rather  difficult  to  obtain,  but  ranged  from  three  to  fifteen. 
The  number  increased  as  the  experiment  progressed,  except 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days.  By  measuring  the  distance  ol 
each  dot  from  the  centre  on  my  rcdnccd  plot,  getting  the 
average  aud  making  the  reduction,  the  following  table  was  ob- 
tained : 


No.  of  visit! 

lo  PMd. 


(in  iBcta«s). 


Nov. 

17 

18 

»9 
30 

31 

32 

25 

26 

27 

38 
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Date. 

Ko.  of  vtolti 

AvctKBc  DUuncc 
((■  lochea). 

tOFWod. 

Nov.  29 

60 

33.7 

'■    30 

85 

13-8 

l>ec.     1 

7 

'3 

7 

25 

24-7       • 

"       3 

27 

21.7 

These  reaalts  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  distance 
at  which  the  birds  alight  from  the  food;  and  yet  many  of  the 
birds  never  came  to  alight  directly  on  the  food.  My  observa- 
tion since,  botti  in  the  laboratory-  and  outside,  point  to  the  same 
method  of  approach.  The  reduction,  however,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  table  shows  for  the  food  was  spread  out  over 
the  space  in  the  centre  and  after  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
place  they  came  in  such  great  numbers  and  kept  changing  so 
rapidly  that  I  could  not  pat  down  dots  fast  enough. 

I  am  coDvioced  from  the  wannes.s  which  they  sUowed  in  so 
many  ways  in  this  experiment,  and  it)  my  work  with  them  in 
captivity,  that  this  method  of  approaching  iheir  food  Is  fairly 
well  established,  and  like  the  "agoraphobia"  of  some  animals 
perhaps  docs  not  disappear  in  a  short  time  even  when  the  neces- 
sity for  it  is  no  Longer  present 

This  experiment  showed  also  the  readiness  with  which 
English  Sparrows  learn  to  associate.  They  learned  to  come  to 
the  trees  and  grape-arbor  near  by  as  soon  as  I  began  to  turn  a 
chain-pump,  which  I  did  the  first  few  times  before  pultiag  the 
food  out.  They  also  learned  to  come  in  answer  to  my  whistle. 
On  the  other  hand  their  wariness  was  little  affected.  Once 
when  I  had  to  remove  a  long  pole  which  leaned  over  their  plot 
they  did  not  come  for  <inite  a  while.  Why  they  ceased  to  come 
toward  the  last  I  do  not  know  unless  the  stormy  weather  and 
SQOw  which  came  at  this  time  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

MemoD  OP  Expbrimbntatign  and  Spbcial  Precautions. 

The  general  method  used  was  the  one  common  in  compara* 
tive  psychology  of  requiring  the  hungrj-  animal  to  overcome 
some  simple  difficulty  in  order  to  obtain  food.  In  all  the  tests 
an  attempt  was  made  not  only  to  get  the  time  measure  of  the 
rate  and  the  methods  of  learning  employed,  but  also  to  get  the 
nnmber  and  character  of  efforts  made  in  each  trial.  Since 
the  sorts  of  efforts  fell  into  fairfy  separate  and  distinct  classes, 
'  the  attempt  has  been  in  a  measure  successful. 

The  work  on  the  F.ngli.sh  Sparrow  took  much  more  time  than 
bad  been  expected  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  birds 
in  good  condition  and  yet  having  tbem  hungry  when  my  time 
would  allow  me  to  experiment  with  tbem.  Animals  generally 
flpend  a  large  part  of  their  waking  lives  io  seeking  and  eating 
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food,  and  since,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  accepted  tbat  the  vital 
processes  in  birds  are  very  rapid,  it  was  doubly  ueceasary  to 
guard  against  extreme  hunger.  To  this  end  I  hardly  ever  used 
a  coudiliou  of  huu^^er  greater  than  would  be  caused  by  an  over- 
uight  fast.  Food  was  usually  taken  away  at  eigbt  A.  u.  and 
tests  were  made  on  hour  later,  so  that  except  when  new  experi- 
ments were  bciug  attempted  they  were  rarely  without  food  for 
more  than  two  or  three  hours. 

TLie  food  given  them  was  a  mixture  of  cracked  wheat  and 
coru,  soaked  bread,  aud  recently  bird  seed  of  several  difiereat 
kinds.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  government  reports,  is 
largely  the  kind  of  food  which  these  birds  eat  naturally.  They 
have  been  well  supplied  with  sand  aud  gravel.  At  first  they 
were  kept  lu  a  small  basement  room,  poorly  heated  and  venti- 
lated, where  the  direct  sunlight  hardly  ever  reached  them. 
But  receutly,  and  while  making  the  major  part  of  the  expert* 
ments,  they  have  had  au  attic  room  where  they  got  the  morn- 
ing sun  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  heat  and  fresh  air. 
Usually,  unless  for  control  tests,  the  birds  had  been  kept  in  a 
small  cage  for  .several  days  or  weeks  before  they  were  put  in 
the  large  cage  (eight  by  four  by  seven  feet  in  size),  in  which 
all  the  experiments  were  made.  They  had  become  pretty  well 
accustomed  to  their  surroundings  before  Ihey  were  subjected  to 
any  tests. 

The  apparatus  used  to  the  .nludy  of  the  sparrow's  methods* 
of  learning  was  a  small  box  with  one  end  aud  side  covered  with 
one- fourth  inch  wire  netting.  See  Pig.  i.  A  hole  three 
inches  square  was  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  side  covered  with 
wire  and  a  wire  door  made  for  this.  The  door  was  made  heavier 
by  doubling  the  wire  and  weighted  at  the  top  and  the  right 
hand  corner,  the  hinges  being  on  the  left.  The  box  was  tilted 
forward  slightly  so  that  the  door  would  swing  open  when  the 
latch,  which  consisted  of  a  thin  strip  of  brass,  had  been  lifted 
out  of  the  catch.  This  catch  was  at  first  one-foutlh  of  an  iuch 
in  height.  Food  was  placed  in  this  small  box  and  this  set  down 
in  the  centre  of  the  large  cage.  Care  w.ts  taken  to  habituate 
the  birds  to  this  small  box  by  leaving  the  door  open  and  allow- 
ing them  to  feed  out  of  it  for  a  few  times.  In  fact,  I  fouud  that 
when  the  box  was  put  in  with  the  door  closed,  the  bird  having 
never  seen  the  box  before,  it  did  not  succeed  iu  opening  the 
door  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  But  by  allowing  the  bird  , 
to  learu  where  the  door  is  and  then  closing  it,  he,  of  course, 
had  a  more  limited  territory  iu  which  to  work  and  soon  hit 
upon  the  right  thing. 

In  the  tests  the  birds  were  free  to  enter  the  small  testing  box 
or  not  as  they  chose;  there  was  no  compulsion.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  experiments  with  the  maze  to  be  described 
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presently.  This,  I  think  is  au  importaut  precaution  with  tlie 
Eaglish  Sparrow  and,  in  fact,  with  all  birds.  It  is  natural 
Uiat  they  ehouUl  feel  coufiucmcut  in  small  quarters,  aud  the 


Fig.  I 

Sparrow  "while  adapting  himself  readily  to  confinement  never 
becomes  reconciled  to  it."  Morgan's  exhortation  to  avoid 
cramped  quarters  and  extreme  hunger  in  experiraeutiug  with 
animals  would  seem  to  be  especially  applicable  here/ 

For  the  first  series  of  experiments  wilU  the  small  box 
described  above,  a  striug  was  fastened  to  the  lutch,  passed 
directly  upward  to  a  ring  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  box,  ilicnce 
out  along  the  wire  arm,  through  n  ring  on  the  end  of  this  arm 
aud  down  some  two  and  a  half  inches  frouL  the  side  of  the  cage 
and  alitlle  to  the  right  of  the  door.  See  Fig.  i.  A.B.  A  loop 
was  tied  in  this  string  at  the  level  of  the  bird's  head.  This 
string  was  used  by  the  birds  in  the  first  series  of  the  experi- 
ments only.  As  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  peck- 
ing the  latch  this  was  done  and  this  latter  method  wa.s  one  used 
oftenvr  than  any  other  as  will  be  seen  in  the  description  of  each 
of  the  series  to  be  giveu  later. 

Id  later  exixrrimeuts  I  have  attached  the  string  in  another  way. 
running  it  from  the  latch  to  a  nail  driven  into  the  npjwr  edge 
of  the  box.  See  Fig.  i  C.  When  the  bird  climbs  over  the  side 
of  the  cage  he  pushes  in  the  string  and  lifts  the  latch  at  it.s  lower 
end.  The  door  swingsopen  as  soon  as  the  bird  releases  the  striug. 
One  bird  learned  to  push  this  string  iu  with  bis  head  and  later 
with  his  bill.  The  last  bird,  a  female,  teamed  to  open  the  dour 
by  pushing  up  the  latch,  rather  than  by  pecking  it. 


IC.  Lloyd  MoT|;aD:  Auimal  Behavior,  pp.  149  and  tji. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  results  obtained  in  the  experi- 
ments described  above: 


Sbkibs  I. 

Sbkibs  III 

(Female.) 

Bxp. 
I 

Time.' 

Sex. 

6: 

? 

Time.        No. 

of  Trial*. 

a 

Failed 

? 

I 

3  — 

? 

3 

II 

? 

a 

Failed 

? 

4 

9: 

? 

3 

ii 

? 

5 
6 

a: 
i: 

? 
female 

4 
5 

4:30 
Fafled 

? 

I 

130 

ti 

6 

4:30 

? 

=30 

n 

? 

3:30 

9 

9 

:25 

n 

4:15 

9 

to 

-.25 

tl 

9 

5:00 

18 

II 

1: 

Male 

10 

1:15 

4 

13 

:3o 

Female 

II 

1:30 

»5 

»3 

:io 

41 

13 

:45 

4 

14 

■•30 

Male 

>3 

1:15 

4 

IS 

130 

it 

H 
16 

;i 

»9 

ao 

:4o 
:30 
=45 
:i3 

:»5 
:o5 
:o4 

:20 

3 
4 

Sbkiss  II. 
(Female.) 

4 
6 

4 

Tltne. 

No. 

of  Trials. 

a 
a 

y 

? 

ai 

6 

:45 

10 

aa 

:ao 

4 

— 

3 

23 

:o4 

3 

130 

3, 

H 

:ao 

i 

13 

i: 
:i5 

^' 

51 

:*5 

t:3o 

i: 
=3° 

n 

U 

i:ao 
:o4 

I 

3 

=30 

II 

^9 

:i5 

3 

ao: 
S: 

98" 

30 

:i5 

3 

9' 

31 

:o7 

4 

3:30 

H 

:3o 

Its 

'3 

:i5 

a 

1  In  ell  these  tables  the  time  Is  siveQ  In  minutes  and  aeconds. 
*The  fastening  was  made  more  aifficnlt  to  work. 
■The  food  was  takes  from  immediately  behind  the  latch  and  placed 
near  the  left  end  of  the  box. 
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Srkibs  V. 

SxxtKS  VL 

S«Rna  VII, 

(Mule.) 

(FenwleO 

(Hale.) 

rPamale  ) 
iime.    Y^,^^ 

■r*-     ?^..:' 

^"-  ?S.i°.' 

No.  of 
Bxp. 

Tim.        No  of 
^"°*-       Trials, 

10:50           f 

Failed          f 

] 

Failed            f 

4:30          ' 

10:30           8 

? 

3 

r 

1:04          t 

9:08           5 

ao:oo          ? 

3 

10: 10          8 

■BS          5 

1:06          s 

3:1s           ? 

4 

603         s 

1:310         r 

3:00           6 

:44          8 

5 

:30           3 

3:00         4 

=50           S 

:i5          1 

6 

:o3           » 

:3S         s 

:♦>          i 

;o5         a 

I 

:i6          3 

:iS         3 

>;oo          II 

rjo        13 

:i6            4 

1:00         4 

1:00            4 

9 

;oj          1 

riS          I 

:II             I 

10 

:*»           ? 

'S          ' 

i:3o         7 

11 

:4S          9 

:04          3 

ixo          7 

11 

:ao         3 

37        10 

:io           1 

>3 

:iO          I 

11          6 

»9           I 

14 

W3          < 

:iO           S 

306           a 

It 

:i3          a 

:58        19 
59          8 

»4           I 

:ao         3 

»3           I 

» 

:3s          3 

=34          6 

»:yi           3 

MM                3 

:a6        14 

:i7          6 

:>5           3 

«9 

M9        a 
:30         8 

:iS           4 

au 

:i5          4 

ai 

:30         5 

^^^^m 

:io           4 

» 

:50          a 

^H 

:i3           4 

«3 

:oi          1 

:o5           3 

24 

KM          1 

^^^^H 

:o4            t 

S 

:Z5          1 

^^^^H 

»9          15 

:o4          1 

^^^^1 

:o9          0-4 

3 

u*3          I 

^^^^^ 

:i5            -5 

:4o          4 

^^^^^ 

»                9 

99 

:40           5 

^^^^M 

•xA          1-3 

30 

:IO          t 

^^^^1 

:o5           a 

31 

:oi          1 

^^^^1 

M3           I 

39 

:M          t 

^^^^1 

:to           I 

33 

IS     I 

^^^H 

5           ' 

34 

^^^^H 

w6          3 

S 

:09          3 

^^^^1 

3:30        39 

wa          3 

^^^^1 

3:40        37 

li 

m         3 

^^^^B 

«5          3 

MU           1 

^H 

6:45        " 

39 

:io          s    ' 

^^^^1 

1:13         II 

40 

505          4 

^^^^1 

:o3           I 

41 

4a 
43 

44 

47 

Ka         7 

Ml            > 

Ma        3 

;3     ? 

:i5         1 

1 

1    4B 

:o3          1 

»Here  the  itriog  waa  taken  ofl  and  he 

had  to  learn  a  new  way  to                   ^^^H 

en  tbe  door.    The  sltlog  wai  replac«(l 

for  triala  38  aud  41.                                 ^^^1 
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Series  I.  As  a  rule  the  experiments  iu  this  series  were 
made  twice  each  day,  once  in  the  forencxin  and  oace  in  the 
afteruoon.  There  were  five  males  and  two  females  in  the 
large  cage  when  ihis  cxperimt-tit  was  begun.  It  was  quite  a 
while  before  I  could  tell  certainly  which  one  was  opening  the 
door.  One  of  the  females  died  jnst  before  the  fourth  test  and 
the  other  female  was  the  first  to  be  recognized  certainly  as  the 
one  opening  the  door.  But  one  of  the  males  succeeds  in  the 
eleventh  test  and  he  does  it  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  suggests 
previous  experience  or  unparalleled  imitation.  He  profits  by  it, 
too,  for  be  opens  the  door  very  promptly  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fiftc-enth  experiments.  The  female  operated  from  the  right 
side  of  the  string  and  the  male  In  much  the  same  way  from  the 
left.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  what  he  did  in  the  eleventh 
trial  was  his  first  effort.  Of  the  possibility  of  imitation  I  shall 
speak  later.  In  this  series  the  door  was  opened  by  catching 
the  suspended  string  in  the  claws  and  pulling  it  in  and  down, 
thus  lifting  the  latch.  This  required  not  a  tittle  skill  as  the 
bird  must  hop  out  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  box,  turn  partly 
round  and  catch  the  string  in  its  claws.  At  the  ninth  lest  iu 
this  series  there  occurred  the  most  skillful  thing  obsen'ed 
ill  the  whole  study.  The  female  started  from  the  perch  in  the 
large  cage  some  five  feet  above  and  four  feet  away  from  the 
small  box.  She  attempted  to  catch  the  string  in  her  claws  as 
she  flew  past  the  top  of  the  box.  But  she  struck  the  floor 
some  three  feet  beyond,  flew  directly  back,  and  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  string.  In  the  seventh  trial  and  most 
of  the  following  trials  of  this  series,  there  was  wheat  and  corn 
on  the  floor  outside  the  box  to  be  opened;  but  as  a  rule  the 
food  inside  had  a  greater  attraction  because  it  was  made  more 
conspicuous  by  placing  soaked  bread  there  in  addition. 

Series  II.  In  this  series  the  tests  were  made  twice  daily  as 
in  Series  I.  There  were  two  birds,  a  male  and  a  female,  in  the 
large  cage.  The  male  opened  the  door  first  in  one  minute  by 
pecking  the  latch.  However,  the  next  time  the  female  opened 
the  door  in  the  time  giveu  under  [  in  the  table,  and  continued 
to  do  su.  In  the  tabic  will  l>e  found  the  number  of  trials  made 
as  well  as  the  lime  taken  for  the  animal  to  get  inside  the  box. 
In  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  trials  in  the 
fifth  test  increases  suddenly  from  three  to  thirty.  This  was 
caused  by  fixing  the  latch.  The  change  made  it  more  difficult 
to  raise  the  latter  above  the  little  wire  catch.  But  this  in- 
creased number  is  reduced  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  showa 
in  all  the  trials.  At  the  tenth  experiment  iu  this  series,  I  hap- 
pened to  place  the  food,  which  was  soaked  bread  in  this  case, 
near  the  end  of  the  box  covered  with  wire.  This  so  attracted 
the  bird  away  from  the  latcb  Ibat,  by  counting  the  efforts  made 
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alternately  on  the  wire  at  the  eud  and  near  the  dcwr,  I  snc- 
ceeded  in  getliiiK  an  experinifiit  in  Interference  and  the  follow- 
ing quantitative  expression  iur  It: 


No.  01 
lUp. 

THals  Nrar 
tke  Food. 

TiUU  at 

the 

No.  ol 
Bxp. 

TrlaU  Near 
tbe  Pood. 

TiIrU  althe 
LAtch. 

1 

87 

II 

4 
5 

0 
0 

8 

3 

'3 
10 

9 

13 

II 

7 

4 

6 

o 

S 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

• 

3 

6 

6 

1 

tx 

14 
8 

1 

7 
5 

7 
8 

Series  III.  Here  the  tests  were  made  four  times  daily. 
There  were  three  males  and  one  female  in  the  large  cage. 
The  female  opened  the  door  by  pecking  the  latch.  This  table 
shows  very  clearly  the  effects  of  an  over-night  interval  on  the 
memory.  It  is  seen  both  in  the  longer-time  and  the  greater 
number  of  trials  in  the  ninth  as  compared  with  the  eighth  test, 
in  the  thirteenth  as  compared  with  the  twelfth  and  in  the 
twenty-first  as  compared  with  the  twentieth. 

Scries  IV.  In  thi.s  series  the  tests  were  usually  made  three 
times  daily,  twice  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in  the  afternoon. 
The  suspended  string  as  in  Series  I  was  used,  but  as  the  door 
was  opened  by  pushing  in  ou  the  poxt  that  extended  from  the 
latch  to  the  npper  edge  of  the  box.  the  part  that  hung  down 
from  the  wire  arm  was  taken  off.  The  siring  was  tied  to  a  nail 
and  was  just  long  enough  to  be  taut  when  the  latch  was  in  the 
bottom  of  the  groove  made  by  the  wire  catch.  Any  push  or 
pull  would  lift  the  latch  and  thus  open  the  door.  There  were 
two  mates  in  the  large  cage  at  this  tiuii;  and  1  could  distinguish 
them  fn)m  the  fact  that  one  was  brown  and  the  other  slightly 
gray.  Brownie  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  first  by  pushing 
in  the  string  with  his  claws.  The  changes  made  in  his  manner 
of  opening  the  door  and  the  rapid  leaving  oil  in  the  Brst  few 
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tesU  of  tlic  unnecessary  movements  made  thtt  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  of  tbe  series.  At  first  he  hopped  up  to  the  leA  of  tbe 
door;  on  the  far  end  covered  with  wire;  walked  along  the  front 
side  with  one  foot  on  the  floor  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  box; 
and  c!iiTll>ed  down  over  tbe  sides  from  the  lop.  He  accidentally 
struck  the  right  place  and  the  detailed  records  written  immedi- 
aiely  after  each  experiment  show  thai  the  unnecessary  reactions 
get  fewer  in  number  with  each  successive  experiraeut.  In  the 
tenth  test  he  has  left  off  all  of  them.  At  about  this  time  he 
begins  to  use  his  bill  on  tbe  string.  Instead  of  pushing  it  in 
with  his  claws  he  strikes  it  wrth  bis  bill.  In  the  twenty-seventh 
test  he  does  not  cling  to  the  side  of  the  box  while  striking  the 
string  with  his  bill  but  pulls  tbe  string  while  standing  on  tbe 
floor.  In  the  thirt>--sevcnth  trial  the  string  is  reojoved  and  he 
must  learn  a  new  way  to  get  in.  He  does  this  by  striking  tbe 
latch  with  his  bill  and  tbe  table  shows  how  rapidly  he  reduces 
the  number  of  these  and  how  nicely  he  is  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  box  with  the  string  on  and  tbe  same  box  without  the 
string.  This  string  was  of  a  very  dull  color  being  the  commoD 
very  strong  wrapping  cord.  But  be  did  not  seem  to  hesitate 
as  to  what  to  do  and  showed  the  same  power  of  discrimination 
as  the  cats  experimented  with  by  Dr.  Thomdike. 

But  this  change  in  the  method  of  learning  was  more  valuable 
for  its  effect  on  the  other  male  bird  which  was  in  the  large  cage 
with  B.  When  the  latter  was  bopping  back  and  forth  in  the 
intervals  between  trials,  the  other  male  w.is  following,  pecking 
and  running  under  him.  And  in  the  .second  of  this  new  scries  he 
hopped  up  on  the  side  of  the  cage  much  as  B.  had  done.  The 
next  time  he  tried  the  same  thing  five  times.  It  was  also  to 
be  seen  that  he  expected  the  door  to  open  when  B,  hopped 
down  after  each  trial,  since  he  made  ready  to  go  in.  He  still 
ran  under  B.  and  pecked  bim  in  succeeding  trials,  but  as  B. 
learned  to  open  the  door  in  a  shorter  lime,  and  ihe  old  fastening 
was  used  often,  there  was  less  opporimiity  for  imitation.  After 
the  forty-first  trial  B.  was  found  dead.  When  tbe  box  was  set  in 
tbe  other  male  took  the  right  position  for  opening  tbe  door 
three  times.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  position  was  not  this 
bird's  habitual  way  of  approaching  the  box.  He,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  series,  bopped  to  the  top  of  the  box  and  around  it 
on  the  floor.  Judging  from  these  tests  and  thase  in  Scries  I, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  sparrows  imitate,  though  just  what 
the  nature  of  this  imitation  is  the  data  are  insufficient  to  show. 
Additional  exijciiments  should  be  made  in  which  there  is  a 
good  opportunity  fur  imitation.  Sucb  I  think  was  the  case  in 
the  above  experiment  in  which  the  conditions  were  suddenly 
changed,  but  left  the  bird  to  be  imitated  present,  with  the 
necessity  for  the  bird  doing  the  imitating  to  do  something  as 
well. 
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I  fiod  that  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  has  laid  down  exactly 
^milar  conditions  when  he  says:  "Thus  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  one  animal  wonid  imitate  another  if  both  were  trying  to 
escape  or  get  food  at  the  same  time.  Whether  under  these 
conditions  there  might  be  refiective  imitation — imitation  based 
oil  the  perception  of  another's  act  and  its  result  to  that  other — 
remains  uncertain.  What  has  first  to  be  settled  is  the  po»si- 
bility  of  a  still  simpler  mutual  act — learning  by  the  perception  of 
ail  event  and  its  consequence — when  that  consequence  directly 
affects  the  learner.  If  an  animal  sees  something  done  which 
ha.*  the  immediate  effect  of  giving  it  what  it  wants,  then  the 
something  done  falls  witliiu  the  sphere  of  iulerest  as  above  dc- 
finetl.  ,  .  .  But  if  (an  animal  pulls  a  string)  because  he  has 
seen  it  pulled  .  .  .  his  act  appears  rather  as  a  praclical  appli- 
cation of  what  he  has  seen.  ...  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
animal  should  get  to  this  point  without  being  capable  of  the 
slightly  more  complex  act  of  applying  to  himself  what  another 
.does  ou  his  own  account."' 

If  imitation  is  to  be  found  anywhere  tn  animals  it  seems  that 
febe  gregariou.s,  quarrelsome,  and  pugnacious  English  Sparrow 
'  rould  be  one  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  From  the 
time  when  the  young  are  able  to  take  care  of  thctusclvcs  they 
no  in  flocks  more  or  less  by  themselves.  Whea  mating  time  is 
over  the  old  ones  join  these  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  English 
S[jarTow  is  rarely  .seeu  alone  The  cry  of  one  of  his  own  or 
another  species,  as  I  have  often  observed,  b  sufficient  to  bring 
all  the  sparrows  within  hearing  to  the  spot  at  once.  Such  con- 
ditions promise  much  if  we  can  but  suit  the  expetiment  to  the 
listinctive  movement  of  the  animal. 
Series  V.  This  series  is  a  short  one  but  has  the  advantage 
Vif  being  made  on  a  female  bird  just  caught.  The  tests  were 
made  twice  daily.  In  the  third  trial  she  opened  the  door  by 
f;iUing  against  the  string.  She  made  no  asc  whatever  of  this 
incident,  but  opened  the  door  the  next  time  by  striking  the 
Iritch  with  her  hill.  This  lack  of  power  to  profit  by  results 
which  do  not  follow  immediately  from  definitely  directed  efforts 
has  often  been  noticed  in  these  experiments.  This  would  sug- 
gest, probably,  that  the  range  of  attention  in  this  bird  is  narrow. 
The  results  which  fall  within  this  range  are  readily  associated 
as  all  the  tests  go  to  show.  But  a  result  which  is  removed 
from  the  efforts  of  the  animal  in  cither  space,  time,  or  other- 
wise, it  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  use  with  much,  if  any,  profit. 
The  closing  records  of  this  bird,  as  a  good  many  of  the  others, 
show  the  longer  time  aud  the  greater  number  of  trials  caused 
3y  an  abnormal  condition.     On  the  day  before  the  last  I  was 
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almost  certain  that  she  would  be  found  dead  the  next  day,  and 
such  was  the  ca^e. 

Series  V'l.  Here  the  experiments  were  made  twice  a  day 
until  the  eleventh  trial,  and  once  a  day  after  that.  A  male 
and  female  were  in  the  large  cage  but  the  female  was  remoired 
after  the  third  trial.  The  male  opened  the  door  by  pulling  the 
string  with  bis  bill.  He  is  the  fir&t  male  to  succeed  in  first 
learuinc  the  thing  to  be  done  when  there  was  a  female  present. 
Between  the  twenty-fourth  and  tweuty-Gflh  trials  there  was  an 
interval  of  eight  days.  In  the  meantime  the  bird  was  caught 
and  the  cage  moved  to  another  building.  The  fifteen  seconds 
in  the  tweniy.fifth  trial  also  includes  the  time  which  the  bird 
took  to  pick  a  grain  of  wbeat  out  from  inside  the  wire.  He 
really  used  but  little  more  time  than  in  the  preceding  trial  and 
he  needed  to  make  but  one  more  effort.  This  ouly  indicates 
that  the  Sparrow  has  a  good  memory,  as  later  experiments  will 
show  also,  This  scrici  was  longer  than  the  others,  the  tests 
here  being  carried  on  while  the  color  and  number  tests  were 
being  made.  These  tests  often  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
food  box  by  only  a  few  minutes.  Ofleu  there  was  food  on  the 
floor  outside  the  box.  Thus  we  see  that  a  condition  of  intense 
hunger  is  not  necessary  in  the  making  of  these  experiments. 
A  few  times  I  lapped  my  foot  on  the  Boor  or  otherwise  started 
the  bird  toward  the  box,  after  which  he  continued  bis  chain  of 
reactions  and  opened  the  dour. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bostok's  description  of  the 
learning  of  wild  animals  seems  timely.  He  says:  ''An  animal 
Icarus  by  association.  Though  it  is  a  common  belief,  fear  is 
not  the  reason  for  bis  obedience  to  the  trainer's  commands. 
Habit  and  ignorance  are  what  cause  the  animal  to  become  an 
apt  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  trainer.  The  animal  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  same  way  of  doing  the  same  things  at  much 
the  same  time,  and  ignorance  of  his  own  power  keeps  him  in 
this  state  of  subjection. 

"This  habit  is  developed  in  the  animal  by  a  laborious  and 
patient  process.  .  .  No  animal  is  ever  allowed  to  backslide.  .  . 
Such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  laxity  to  day  means  a  desire  for 
laxity  to-morrow.  .  .  ."  And  further  Mr.  Bosttik  shows  the 
remarkable  force  of  habit  in  a  Hon  which,  having  thrown  him 
down  and  carried  him  over  to  the  oiher  trainer  was  made  to  let 
ge  his  hold  and  forget  his  anger  by  the  firing  of  two  pistol 
shots  aud  the  trainer  throwing  his  arm  around  the  lion's  neck. 
These  were  the  signals  fur  a  change  in  the  regular  performance 
and  It  worked  here  through  the  sheer  force  of  habit,  though  to 
quite  different  conditions.^ 
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The  first  part  of  Series  VI,  perhaps,  shows  the  effect  of  aQ 
over-uight  inter\'al. 

Series  VII.  A  female  bird  was  placed  in  the  large  cage  by 
herself  and  tests  were  made  once  each  day.  She  first  opened  the 
door  by  lifting  the  latch  with  her  claws.  The  door  did  not 
swing  far  open  and  she  bad  to  push  it  with  ber  bill.  Altliongh 
she  used  her  claws  in  the  second  and  third  trial,  in  the  fourth 
trial  she  nsed  the  more  direct  method  of  pushing  the  latcli  up 
with  her  bill.  This  shows  clearly  llial  with  idrntical  apparatus 
each  bird  has  its  individual  way  of  doing  the  same  thing. 
After  the  tenth  test  I  made  the  catch  longer  so  that  she  must 
lift  the  latch  one  half  inch  instead  of  only  a  quarter.  This  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  her  the  next  time;  but  after  that  it  seemed 
to  do  90.     She  struck  the  latch  now  instead  of  pushing  it  np. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  concltisions  concerning  the 
methodsof  learning  of  the  English  Sparrow:  first 

(i)    The  rate  of  learning  is  at  first  very  rapid. 

(3)  The  great  decrease  in  amount  of  time  required  consists 
largely  in  locating  the  ])art  to  be  worked  upon  and  therefore 
in  the  leaving  off  of  unnecessary  movements. 

(3)  T^ter  the  gain  in  time  is  due  to  making  the  necessary 
nx>vements  more  rapidly  and  accurately. 

(4)  The  first  opening  of  the  door  is  due  to  happy  accident; 
the  bird  often  not  being  aware  at  the  time  of  what  it  ha.s  done, 

(5)  There  is  no  sign  of  reason  in  the  sense  of  looking  for- 
ward and  of  adapting  means  to  an  end.  But  there  is  certain 
proof  of  a  very  great  ability  to  pro&t  by  experience  and  some 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  profit  by  the  experi(mc«  of  others,  as 
shown  in  imitation. 

(6)  The  habit  of  getting  into  the  box  is  very  soon  formed 
and  once  formed  is  very  masterful.  As  early  as  the  sixth  trial 
there  may  be  food  on  the  floor  around  the  box  and  yet  the  bird 
neglects  that  and  makes  the  required  movement  for  getting  at 
what  is  within. 

(7]  Its  habits  are  nevertheless  still  plastic  and  change 
re»Jily  to  fit  new  and  changed  conditions.  It  not  only  readily 
adapts  itself  to  cbatiges  made  by  the  experimenter;  but  perfects 
its  own  adjustments  by  dropping  off  what  is  unnecessary. 

(8)  The  individual  di£^rences  are  very  well  marked  in  all 
the  experiments. 

The  curves  below,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  represent  the  times 
which  were  given  in  three  of  the  foregoing  tables,  Fig.  2  cor- 
responding to  Scries  III,  Fig.  3  to  Series  IV,  and  Fig.  4 
to  Series  VI.  It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  represent  the 
shorter  tables  by  cur\-es  since  they  exhibit  nothing  which  is 
not  true  of  the  longer  ones,  The  distances  on  the  ordinates 
represent  time  In    seconds,  and  the  successive  trials  are  in- 
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to  allow  the  glasses  to  exteud  through  the  tower  edge  of  the 
board.  The  Iward  was  three  feel  and  ten  inches  in  length,  five 
inches  wide  and  one  iuch  thick.  It  was  held  tip  off  the  floor 
by  two  cross  pieces  two  inches  high.  As  the  glasses  expand 
toward  the  top  there  was  a  distance  of  only  two  inches  btLwe«n 
their  opper  edges.     See  Fig.  5.^ 
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About  1,900  experiments  each  were  tried  with  one  male  s 
one  fetnale.  The  male  Sparrow  was  experimented  with  first, 
and  for  him  the  food  was  placed  in  glasses  in  the  following 
order:  3,  4,  3,  5.  i.  aud  3  again.  The  order  for  the  female 
was  3,  4,  2.  5,  2,  I.  When  I -began  these  number  tests  the 
large  cage  had  but  oue  door  aud  I  could  use  but  one  end  of  the 
cage:  but  only  a  few  of  the  first  series  of  experiments  were 
made  in  this  way  as  I  very  soon  had  a  second  door  put  in. 
After  this  was  done  I  could  enter  the  large  cage  at  one  etid, 
pick  up  the  board,  carry  it  to  the  other  end.  place  it  across  the 
large  cage  anywhere  from  near  the  middle  to  near  the  end  and 
leave  by  the  door  at  that  end.  TliLs  kept  the  bird  at  the  far 
end  of  the  cage  until  I  could  get  behind  the  screen.  The  food 
glass  was  alternately  on  the  bird's  right  and  ou  his  left  as  he 
made  successix-e  trials  frotn  different  ends  of  the  cage.  A  newly 
papered  food  glass  was  substituted  often  and  irregularly,  the 
glasses  next  to  it  were  changed  frequently,  and  the  board  turned 
round;  but  no  change  of  this  kind  e\'er  made  any  difference  that 
I  coutd  notice  with  the  birds'  selection.  Whether  the  right 
glas.s  was  chosen  or  not,  the  birds  were  allowed  to  take  one  bit 
of  food.  The  experiment  of  making  them  do  without  when 
they  did  uut  alight  on  the  light  oue  was  tried,  but  this  only 
made  them  miss  the  more. 

The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  these  tests,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  correct  choices  being  underscored  and  the  results  of  each 
successive  series  of  twenty  tests  extending  from  left  to  right 
above  this  Hue. 

The  record  was  kept  on  a  paper  ruled  into'squares  correspond- 
iog  in  relative  position  with  the  glasses.  The  glass  on  which 
they  first  alighted  was  marked  a,  the  next  they  went  to  b, 
elc.  I  thus  obtained  not  only  a  record  of  their  selections  but 
also  of  their  sense  uf  direction  and  positiou  aud  in  some  few  ex- 


'  This  was  so  nearly  like  Dr.  KintiatUHu's  upparnttiB  for  his  color  tcits 
tbiit  I  have  here,  with  his  cooecnt,  reprodnccd  his  figure,  though  I  used 
tea  glM3«i. 
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periiaents  wiih  one  of  tliem,  of  iht-ir  sense  of  distance  ns  well. 
In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  very  important  that  after  the 
5parrows  have  learned  to  feed  from  ouc  gla<^,  they  .should  not 
at  once  be  tested  with  another.  Since  iu  that  case  the  older 
asaocialion  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  new.  This  in- 
terilerenee  when  the  series  follow  each  other  immediately  is  evi- 
dent in  the  tables  atmve.  In  the  table  for  the  male  Four  does 
not  show  the  effect  of  preceding  experiuientii  with  Three  l>e- 
cause  there  was  a  rest  of  some  wwks  inlcrveoiog.  But  Two 
shows  the  effect  of  Four,  Five  of  Two.  Thiee  the  second  time 
of  Five,  and  one  of  Three,  ll  will  Ix;  noticed  that  with  some 
of  these  the  interference  is  greater  than  with  others;  but  for 
this  no  rea-iion  can  now  he  given.  The  female  showed  the 
same  diflSculty  in  breaking  away  from  Four  and  Five  for  Two. 
Judging  from  both  observation  and  resulLs,  1  believe  that  the 
habit  which  the  sparrow  has  of  alighting  some  distance  from 

1  Here  the  two  enJ  iflaiiies  were  takeii  away,  the  fooil  gjlass  occupy- 
ing second  plare  still  but  where  four  was  nrigiHaHy. 

>  Here  the  lood  glaui  wuh  put  in  (lie  (uurtli  [ilace  Itut  utill  firKt  iu  tl>e 
series. 
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his  food  makes  It  difficult  by  this  method  of  experini  en  ration  to 
get  a  perfect  expression  for  his  ability  to  sense  position  tn  a 
series.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  tables  with  Dr. 
Kinnaman's'  that  the  birds  begin  with  as  high  au  initial  num- 
ber of  correct  choices,  that  with  some  of  the  locations  they  reach 
the  maximum  as  soon,  and  that  the  percentage  of  correct  choices 
is  in  many  cases  greater  than  for  the  monkeys.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  birds  were  experimented  ou  in  smaller 
quarters  than  the  monkeys  and  so  had  some  greater  opportu- 
nity to  fix  the  position  of  the  glass  absolutely  by  associating  it 
with  the  definite  part  of  the  cage.  Yet  the  board  was  moved 
endwise  aud  toward  and  away  sufficiently  far  I  tbitik,  to  pre* 
vent  any  very  constant  assoaation  with  a  definite  position  to 
the  cage. 

The  results  show  very  few  effects  of  the  over-night  interval, 
especially  after  the  experiment  was  well  started. 

The  records  show  another  element  which  must  be  considered 
in  interpreting  tliese  results.  Usually  the  male  bird  flew  from 
his  perch,  which  was  about  eight  inches  long  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  farther  end  of  the  large  cage  at  a  height  of-about  six 
feet.  In  fact,  I  took  off  the  perches  which  extended  the  entire 
length  and  width  of  the  cage  to  make  him  start  more  nearly 
from  the  same  place  each  time.  Vet  he  did  not  always  u.se 
these  small  perches  and  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  positiou 
from  which  he  started  I  was  able  to  find  some  relation  between 
his  starting  point  and  the  glass  selected.  If,  for  example,  he 
flew  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  cage  he  nearly 
always  went  too  far  to  the  right  and  vice  versa.  Again,  if  he 
walked  instead  of  flying  he  had  to  get  his  bearings  anew  and 
often  made  errors.  The  manner  in  which  both  male  and  female 
made  ready  to  single  out  the  food  glass  was  a  repeated  tnmiog 
of  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  now  one  eye  and  then  the 
other  along  the  row  of  glasses.  The  male  did  this  a  good  deal 
tnore  than  the  female  and  1  account  for  his  better  results  largely 
through  this.  He  was  very  deliberate,  turning  his  head  often 
as  mauy  as  ten  or  twelve  times  before  making  his  choice.  The 
female  was  wilder,  more  impulsive  aud  hence  less  accurate. 

The  place  of  the  food  glass  in  the  row  of  glasses  must  be  the 
thing  which  is  sensed,  since  when  the  series  were  considerably 
shortened  at  one  end  (the  food  glass  remaining  second  in  the 
series,  but  standing  much  nearer  the  middle  of  the  cage),  the 
female  lacked  but  one  of  doing  as  well  as  with  the  full  series  ia 
which  she  had  been  practiced.  The  same  change  with  One 
made  no  difference  at  all  in  the  number  of  correct  choices. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  male  did  not  do  so  well  with  food 
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iu  glass  number  One  as  with  the  others.  Very  early  in  the  ex- 
perinnrnis  with  food  in  glass  One  he  cxmld  get  it  almost  every 
time  when  the  board  was  at  one  end  of  tlie  large  cage  and  he 
!«x*in.s  to  have  siiiijily  prefvrrcd  to  alight  on  Two  or  fkree  and 
then  hop  to  Ouf,  He  knew  where  One  was  and  often  jumped 
over  Taw  to  reach  OHt.  A  reason  for  this  failure  to  fly  directly 
to  Ote  may  be  the  fact  that  it  being  on  the  end  of  the  board 
was  too  near  the  side  of  the  cage. 

Another  source  of  error  was  created  by  getting  the  bird 
too  hungry.  He  would  (ly  for  the  food  before  I  was  out  of 
sight;  and  while  he  was  not  wild,  my  having  to  '.cave  the 
cage  at  the  corner  and  still  l>eing  where  he  could  see  me,  caused 
him  to  swerve  too  far  to  one  side.  This  I  tried  to  overcome  by 
driving  him  back  to  his  perch  at  once  before  he  reached  the 
food  and  not  counting  that  time. 

Finally,  it  may  very  well  be  asked  whether  all  of  these  ex- 
periments come  any  nearer  to  proving  that  animals  (birds  in 
this  case)  actually  count,  or  "perceive  the  relations  necessary 
lor  couoting."  The  method  of  experimentation  does  not  re- 
quire anything  more  than  the  location  of  the  member  of  a 
series  or  the  sensing  of  the  size  of  a  group.  If  we  do  not  find 
in  birds  the  power  to  count  we  have  in  their  nice  sense  for  the 
location  of  a  member  of  a  series  or  for  the  sire  of  a  group  some- 
thing  of  that  preliminary  number  sense  which  Ribot  describes 
as  belonging  to  children  and  savages.'  As  we  shall  see  the 
sparrow  develops  in  a  short  time  a  very  strong  attachment  for 
place  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  would  help  him  materi- 
ally here. 

It  was  said  abox*e  that  the  method  of  recording  the  results  iu 
these  number  tests  made  it  possible  to  get  a  record  of  the  birds' 
sense  of  direction.  The  errors  in  direction  such,  for  example, 
a-S  going  to  the  left  from  the  food  glass  when  already  too  far  to 
the  left,  or  going  to  the  right  when  too  far  to  the  right,  were 
as  follows  :  for  the  female  38  times  in  1,840  tests,  and  for  the 
male  3j  iu  1,360. 

If  each  series  of  20  tests  is  divided  into  four  groups  of  five 
each,  the  mistakes  of  the  female  are  distributed  as,  follows: 

First  five.  42%;  second  five,  22%;  third  five,  19%;  and  the 
fourth  five,  iije;  of  tlie  male  first  five,  61%;  second  five,  8'^; 
third  five,  19%:  fourth  five,  12%.  Although  there  was  an 
average  \i{ fifteen  series  of  twenty  each  for  each  number  for  the 
female  and  Ihirieen  and  three-Jifihs  series  for  the  male,  34%  of 
the  errors  in  direction  for  the  female  and  26^  for  the  male  fall 
in  the  first  series  of  twenty  tests.  I  give  these  results  simply 
to  show  Uow  early  in  each  series,  and  in  the  work  with  each 
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□umber,  the  birds  learned  which  way  to  turn  in  case  they  did 
□Dt  altgbt  ou  the  glass  with  the  food  in  it. 

FoRu  Tests. 

No  form  tests  have  been  made  on  the  male,  and  with  the 
female  they  followed  immediately  the  tests  with  the  food  glass 
in  the  third  place. 

The  forms  were  six  in  number  and  the  size  of  each  was  «« 
follows:  Hexagonal,  i^^  inches  on  each  side;  triaugular,  4^■ 
inches;  elliptical.  4>^  x  2>i  inches;  circular.  ^H  inches  in 
diameter;  rectangular,  3>^  xaj^  inches;  and  the  square,  2  15-16 
inches.    See  Fig.  6. 


fig.  6 

In  this  respect  they  were  different  from  the  forms  used  by 
Dr.  Kinnaman  with  the  monkeys  as  his  forms  were  of  different 
heights  a.i  well.'  These  forms  used  with  the  birds  all  have 
approximately  the  same  ca.pactty.  They  were  made  by  gluing 
the  one  inch  poplar  boards  together  and  sawing  out  the  box 
the  shape  desired  in  one  piece,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  bottoms  were  then  fastened  in  with  glue  and  all  were 
stained  black. 

The  board  on  which  I  placed  the  boxes  was  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  number  tests.  The  food  was  ilrst  placed  in  the 
triangular  box  and  kept  in  this  through  the  whole  of  the  test 
though  the  box  it.sclf  was  shifted  after  each  trial  10  a  different 
place  on  the  board,  the  place  beingdetermined  by  a  programme 
previously  made  out.  Not  only  was  this  food  box  changed, 
but  the  box  which  the  bird  alighted  ou  first  in  each  trial  was 
changed  also.  It  was  early  seen  that  she  could  not  or  did  not 
distinguish  the  triangular  box  from  the  rest  and  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  see  if  she  would  follow  the  box  she  alighted  on 
first.  Each  series  consisted  of  twenty  tests.  The  different 
forms  were  tried  in  the  order  given  in  the  following  table. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  giveo  in  the  tables  below  that  she 
showed  very  little  power  to  distinguish  form.  She  alighted  oo 
the  2nd,  3rd.  and  4th  box  from  the  end  of  the  series,  and  it  made 
very  Uttle  difference  what  the  form  was.  She  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed the  food  box  or  any  other  to  a  position  next  to  the  place 
it  had  occupied  in  the  preceding  experiment.  She  succeeded 
in  picking  out  the  right  form  only  when  it  came  to  the  poi^itious 
where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  alighting,  and  often  she  changed 
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from  the  3rd  to  the  4th.  or  iirc  versa,  just  iu  linie  to  miss  the 
right  box.  Her  alighting  on  the  third  box  first  falls  into 
ji^ronps  as  her  correct  choitx-s  in  the  niimlyer  tests  \cry  often 
did.  The  records  show  that  when  the  form  tests  were  first 
begtiu  -she  showed  a  decided  place  preference  for  2  and  3.  Thi^ 
gradually  gave  way  to  3  and  4  aud  the  closing  tests  show  that 
she  had  begun  on  4  and  5.  If  she  alighted  on  the  third  box 
aud  found  the  food-box  to  hc-r  right  at  i  she  usually  turned  to 
the  right  the  next  time  although  the  food-box  wa.s  now  to 
her  left  at  5.  She  cither  did  not  distiiiguiah  ornotice  the  forms, 
or  her  associations  with  place  were  50  firmi}*  &xed  that  she  di^l 
not  overcome  them. 

Color  Tests. 

From  the  brilliancy  and  variation  in  the  coloration  of  birds 
aad  from  Dr.  Tltorodikc's'  work  on  yoniig  chicks,  perhaps  we 
can  rightly  Infer  that  birds  possess  con.sidernble  power  of  color 
di.scriminatiou.  It  was  to  obtain  some  idea  of  how  far  this  is 
true  of  mature  birds  that  the  present  experiments  were  made. 

The  first  experiments  on  color  with  the  Sparrows  were  de- 

^Tborndike:  The  Instittctire  Reaclions  o(  Youug  Chicki,  Ptycb. 
Rev.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  281-291. 
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signed  to  show  their  color  preferences,  Sik  shallow  dishes 
some  five  inches  across  were  covered  with  the  following  colored 
papers — white,  yellow,  gray.  blue,  red,  dark  gray  and  greea. 
The  blue  was  lighter  than  the  standard  blue  of  the  Bradley 
colors  and  the  green  darker  than  tbe  standard  green.  There 
weretwo  birds  in  the  cage  during  the  first  series  of  experiments 
of  tliis  kind  and  one  followed  the  other  most  of  tbe  time.  With 
both,  place  seemed  to  be  tbe  determining  factor  as  out  of  125 
experiments,  although  the  dishes  were  shifted  each  time,  the 
bird  leading  went  to  tbe  third  from  the  end  54  times,  the  fourth 
48  times,  the  second  19  times,  leaving  out  the  first,  fiAh.  sixth 
and  seventh  almost  entirely.  They  showed  least  fear  of  the 
grays  and  most  of  the  green  and  yellow.  But  the  fact  that 
stands  out  here  is  tbe  strong  hold  which  place  has  upon  them. 
The  bird  which  followed  showed  more  fear  and  therefore  mote 
choice  and  when  experimented  on  aloue  he  showed  the  same 
preference  for  place  and  also  a  slightly  greater  preference  for 
the  grays,  but  was  rather  easily  induced  to  eat  from  the  green 
dish. 

The  above  experiments  were  merely  preliminary.  The  ex- 
periments proper  were  made  only  on  the  female.  These  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  the  tests  with  the  same  bird  on  the 
forms.  Tbe  same  board  was  used  as  for  the  number  tests  and 
six  of  the  glasses  were  covered  with  the  Bradley  colored  papers 
— «  dark  gray,  a  light  gray,  a  briglit  yellow,  a  dark  blue,  a 
light  green  and  a  dark  red.  The  brightness  has  not  been 
experimentally  determined. 

A  programme  made  out  previously  determined  the  place  of 
the  food-glass  as  before.  Twenty  tests  were  made  in  each 
series.  The  following  table  gives  the  result,  ihe  colors  beiog 
tried  in  the  order  given: 

Female. 


Colors. 


Food  In  Bine- 


Blue,  13   14  13   13   19 

Red,  I  I 

Green,  3    3 

Yellow,  3    3 

Light  Cray,  4         331 

Dark  Gray,  44  3 


Pood  in  Yellow. 


9         632 

I         I 
8  t6  tt  13  18  19 
3     3  I 

3    I     I    3 


Pood  la  K«d. 
66331 

3    I   9    15    14 


Colon. 
Blue, 
Red, 
Green, 
Yellow, 
Light  Gray, 
Darlt  Gray. 


Pood  Id  Green. 
X        I        I        3        I 

3  a  I 

9    17    15    14    18 
3  3 
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These  results  show  that  the  female  Sparrow  con  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  colors  used-  She  does  quite  as  well  as  ihc  female 
tuuiikey  tried  by  Dr.  Kinnaiiian '  for  bine  and  grecu.  She  did 
not  do  so  well  for  red  and  yellow.  This  may  be  partly  ex- 
plaiued  from  the  fact  that  she  was  more  afraid  of  these.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the.se  experiments  she  manifested  the  same 
thing  which  we  nolice  s*  often  in  our  own  actions  after  they 
have  been  reduced  10  habit  and  changes  in  conditions  call  for  a 
change  in  the  order  of  reactions.  She  would  fly  to  the  blue 
glass  aud  then  go  directly  to  yellow,  jumping  over  several 
others.  At  the  same  time  she  seemed  to  show  surprise  at  the 
fact  that  she  had  not  alighted  on  the  right  one.  This,  of 
course,  was  after  the  color  had  been  experimented  with  f<»' 
some  time. 

ExPBRtHaHTS  WITH   THB    MaZB. 

The  maze  was  made  after  the  plau  given  by  Dr.  Small,  by 
whose  permission  I  reproduce  it  here.  See  Figure  7,  page 
340.'  It  was,  however,  reduced  to  one-half  the  size.  3x4  feet. 
The  alleys  were  made  three  inches  wide  and  the  partitions 
four  inches  in  height.  No  pieces  of  wood  were  used  to  sap- 
port  the  comers,  but  the  edges  of  the  strips  of  wire,  one- 
fourth  inch  mesh,  were  unraveled  and  these  nnraveled  wires  run 
through  holes  in  the  wood  bottom  and  clinched.  At  the  top 
and  sides  the  unraveled  ends  were  clinched  to  the  wire  mesh. 
This  gave  a  maze  throughout  of  the  same  colored  wire  and  of 
course  very  free  from  landmarks.  This  test  is  quite  likely  to 
be  judged  as  a  very  artiScial  one  for  birds  and  oue  that  does 
not  call  for  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  their  instinctive  or  habit- 
ual methods  of  reaction.  Yet  these  birds  work  their  way 
through  the  foliage  of  trees,  through  the  leaves  and  plants 
which  cover  the  ground  and  through  crevices  and  draiu-pipes 
in  and  about  buildings.  But  granting  that  the  test  is  an 
arbitrary  one,  success  in  it  argues  all  the  more  for  the  intelU- 
gcncc  of  the  Sparrow  as  we  shall  see  ft-om  the  results.' 

The  maze  was  placed  in  the  large  cage  with  food  in  the 
centre,  which  was  covered  with  a  wirehd.  The  bird,  of  course, 
came  down  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  hopping  round  on, 
and  pecking  through,  this  lid.  At  the  opening  o  Fig.  7,  I  had 
a  door  of  wire  which  could  be  closed  by  a  rubber  baud  and 

>KiDDaman:  ofi.eii.,  p.  136. 

'Small:  Experimental  Study  of  Mental  Processes  of  the  Rat,  II, 
Wwi.  /our.  FsycA.,  Vol.  XII,  p.  207. 

'  In  the  cages  with  hottonia  covered  with  pnper  it  was  a  f^reAt  »ur- 
priie  to  (ne  to  aec  Iheuj  crawl  rouud  under  the  jiaper  in  Hearch  o(  fooi.1, 
and  one  has  to  force  tbeni  out  as  he  u-oald  a  mouae  when  tbey  remain 
hidden  and  Tery  quiet  under  the  paper. 
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vhich  I  held  open,  until  the  bird  had  entered,  by  pulling  on  a 


strong  thread  attached  to  the  door  and  passing  through  the 
wire  ade  of  the  large  cage.    The  loosening  of  the  thread  and 
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allowing  this  door  to  close  after  the  bird  had  entered  and  the 
pulliiiK  up  of  the  lid  over  C  alter  the  bird  had  reached  the  food, 
nearly  always  caused  some  fright  and  perhaps  was  in  so  far 
objectionable. 

In  the  first  experiments  I  placed  a  few  grains  of  food  just  in- 
side o  to  induce  the  birds  to  enter.  But  after  their  fir.st  experi- 
ence they  evidently  regarded  the  maze  as  a  trap,  and  1  have 
wailed  sometimes  for  hours  until  the  bird's  hunger  should 
overcome  his  wariness.  I  should  exi>ect  to  find  such  wariness, 
such  inbibttion  and  control,  iu  very  few,  if  any,  other  birds. 
This  docs  not  mean  that  the  Sparrows  did  not  trj*  the  maze  to 
see  what  it  would  do.  They  nearly  always  in  their  approach 
to  any  new  and  strange  object  have  the  appearance  of  testing 
it.  They  climb  down  the  side  of  the  cage  toward  the  fearful 
object,  fly  directly  toward  it  but  hover  and  then  away.  If  they 
walk  toward  it,  they  do  not  go  directly.  Their  fear  is  not  a 
scn.seles.«(  one.  Some  recent  comparative  experiments  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  some  other  wild  birds  wariness  b  less 
levelopwl. 
The  time  for  passing  through  the  maze  was  taken  with  a 
stop-watch  as  in  the  tests  with  the  food-lxix  and  the  number 
of  errors  was  kept  by  use  of  the  leiter.s  shown  in  Kijjure  7. 
The  tests  were  made  wuce  each  day  and  the  maze  removed  from 
the  large  cage  after  each  trial.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  tests 
on  one  female  for  seventy-one  sucessive  days.  Also  a  series  of 
twelve  daily  triaLs  with  another  female  and  nine  and  ^ix  respec- 
tively with  two  males.  The  general  reactions  of  all  the  birds 
toward  the  maze  were  pretty  much  the  same.  I  account  for 
the  shorter  time  with  one  female  by  llie  fact  that  the  others 
were  less  habituated  to  experiment  and  were  much  wilder  than 
she  was.  In  fact  one  of  the  males  was  tried  with  the  maze 
only  two  days  after  being  captured  and  he  bad  a  broken  wing 
in  addition.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  I  succeeded 
in  making  only  six  tests  with  him  aud  yet  be  shows  the  same 
reduction  of  time  and  number  of  errors  as  the  others.  But  the 
wilder  birds  struggled  more  to  get  out  of  the  maze  than  to  get 
to  the  food  in  the  centre  and  were  somewhat  hindered  by  their 
efforts.  The  same  struggling  to  get  out  was  very  pronounced  in 
wild  birds  tried  later  with  the  larger  maze  which  Dr.  Small  used. 
His  while  rats  made  better  records,  very  probably  because  they 
did  Dot  spend  so  much  lime  in  trying  to  get  out.  The  table 
gives  results  for  the  first  ten  trials  with  the  Sparrows  and  also 
for  one  of  Dr.  Small's'  white  rats  and  both  of  Dr.  Kiunamao's 
monkey's."    The  numbers  represent  seconds. 

WbUe  rat  780      180      340      105        60      9Q    180      30      60    i3o 

Male  monkey,    3700    iSoo      420      180      900    230    390    385     160    204 

'  Small;  Am.  Jour.  PSych.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  214-218. 
'OAnA.  p.  187. 
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Female  monkey,  3300 

7«o 

Ktn 

4» 

37S 

450 

aTO 

>9S 

16s 

>J5 

Male  (parrow. 

3586 

»93 

X 

1072 

7=9 

•■           ■« 

ajDj 

1697 

^;^ 

7» 

67 

365 

3 10 

169 

Feaule  " 

3186 

457 

701 

3»6 

155 

104 

75 

330 

as* 

II                    11 

SlO 

'305 

850 

150 

70 

340 

319 

140 

435 

5*0 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  Sparrows  are  quite  as  rapid 
in  learning  the  ma/e  (that  is,  make  as  great  gain  proportion- 
ally) as  the  rats  and  moulceys.  The  graphic  pre^ntatioa  which 
follows,  Figure  8,  shows  this  somewhat  more  clearly.  The 
curves  are  obtained  by  letting  the  first  times  stand  for  100  per 
cent,  and  computing  the  succeeding  trials  in  terms  of  this. 
One  space  on  the  ordinate  represents  t2*4  per  cent.;  the  ab- 
scissa shows  the  successive  trials.  Only  the  6rst  ten  Criab  are 
represented.  Curve  i  represents  the  rale  of  learuing  of  one 
white  rat.  curve  2  the  average  of  the  two  monkeys  and  curve  3 
the  average  for  three  of  the  Sparrows,  one  male  and  the  two 
females.  The  male  Sparrow  with  only  six  trials  to  his  credit 
has  been  lefl  out  of  this  average.  Considered  iu  this  propor- 
tional  way  the  birds  are  but  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  rats 
and  monkeys;  though  on  the  uther  hand  it  must  not  be  forgot* 
ten  that  the  absolute  distance  which  they  had  to  travel  was 
considerably  less.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  SmalT  al- 
lowed his  rat  to  spend  the  night  following  each  trial  in  the 
maze  and  Dr.  Kinnaman'.s  trials  came  one  after  the  other,  while 
the  Sparrows  were  tested  but  once  in  every  tweuty-fonr  hours. 
Yet,  again,  judging  from  the  effect  of  an  over-uight  interval  on 
the  birds  in  the  experiments  with  the  food-box,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  if  tried  one  trial  after  the  other  they  would  have  done 
much  better. 

In  counting  the  number  of  errors  I  included  as  mistakes  the 
running  back  aud  forth  in  tlie  blind  alley  marked  3  (and  others 
as  well)  aud  have  made  them  have  the  same  standing  as  to  en- 
ter 3  and  follow  it  to  its  end.  This,  of  course,  charges  the 
Sparrows  with  a  great  many  errors  which  were  not  charged  up 
against  the  monkeys  at  all.  So  uo  comparison  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of  errors.  Computing  the  per- 
centages of  the  errors  for  the  first  nine  trials,  using  the  first  as 
100  per  cent,  and  averaging  the  results  for  the  two  monkeys 
and  tho.sc  for  the  same  three  birds  used  in  ihe  curves  alx>ve,  we 
get  the  following  table: 

Snarrowi,  100         75         35       27        2%       18        ij         6 

Motikcy*,  100        no        245        18        56        11        >o        16 

Also  by  using  Dr.  Kinnaman's'  table  for  the  avtrages  for 
both  times  aud  errors  in  groups  of  ten  consecutive  trials  for  the 
monkc-ys.  aud  treating  my  own  results  in  the  saiDC  way,  the 
following  table  is  obtaiaed: 


*  Kintiaiama :  op.cit.-p.  185. 
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TRUIS    3 


H«le  Honker 
Female  Mookejr. 
Female  Sparrow, 


Average  Times  la  Seconds. 
■•t-i«.        >ad-io,    jTd-io.      4th- lo. 

7»6-9        737       76-  64-4 

3579  127.7      63.6        68.1 

4W-9      376-3      4fl.»        8I-4 


Male  Monkc 
Female  Moukey 


]L 


Sth'IO. 

6tb-iix 

61.2 

67.1 

55.8 

ss. 

S5-4 

33-7' 

1.4 

1.6 

•4 
4.2 

ui 

Arerage  Grrora. 

:8.5  3.1  3.2  3.3  1.4  4.6       1-5 

14-1  1.3  1.7  .7 

Female  Sparrow.        63.9        46,7  1.8  9.*         4.3  r.B       i.j' 

These  tables  show  in  the  same  way  as  the  tables  and  the 
curves  above  that  the  Sparrows  are  quite  as  iateiligeut  as  the 
luoukeys,  if  ability  to  profil  by  experience  is  takeu  as  a 
criterion, 

The  female  Sparrow  with  which  I  was  able  to  experiment  so 
long  went  through  the  maze  without  a  single  error  on  the  23rd 

'The  avcrntfc  of  llic  ist-to  trialt  witli  another  femnlc  Sparrow  is 
^35-5  Kccoods,  the  averages  of  the  i6t-9  and  iat.6  wUb  two  mates  arc 
rcapectivtly  680.:  and  1.553.5  seconds. 

'The  average  nnniber  of  errom  lor  the  iat-io  trials  with  tame  female 
Sparrow  U  99.1;  the  avcraKes  fgr  ilic  two  males  are  for  the  tst.9  and 
l»t-6  reapectiTcly  63,3  aitd.95  8. 
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and  24th  trials;  also  on  the  37th,  37th,  41st,  44tb.  53rd,  56tb, 
57th.  6otU,64iU.  65th.  66th,  67tli,  70th.  and  71st.  The  first  lime 
of  going  tlirongh  perfectly  falls  midway  between  that  for  the 
monkeys;  the  male  monkey  going  through  without  an  error  on 
the  35th  trial  and  the  female  on  the  ijlh. 

The  English  Sparrow  never  ceases  in  his  efforts  to  get  through 
or  out  of  the  maze.  He  seldom  stops  to  preen  his  feathers  or  to 
sit  down  and  rest.  He  is  persistency  ilsetf.  This  agrees  well 
with  his  ])upnlar  reputation  and  it  ctrtaiuly  seems  to  me  novr 
that  the  Knglish  Sparrow  owes  much  of  his  biological  success 
to  this  strcnnourt  cliaracieristic. 

The  detailed  records  show  that  the  sparrows  with  reUiive 
case  avoided  blind  alleys  t.  2,  5,  aud  7.  They  get  caught  at 
3  A-e,  xkn,  4  and  6.  At  first  they  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
between  he,  u-k,  and  in  3,  hy  trying  to  get  directly  to  the  food. 
Alley  6  is  rather  difficult  to  avoid.  They  vcrj-  often  check 
themselves  after  entering  a  Utile  way  into  3  or  any  other  blind 
alley.  Two  of  them  quickened  their  pace  very  perceptibly 
when  about  to  reach  6  and  at  the  same  lime  were  seen  to  raise 
themselves  more  erect  and  glance  toward  the  entrance  to  C. 

The  birds  often  avoided  entering  any  blind  alley  as  far  as  4 
or  6  and,  if  when  coming  out  of  these  they  returned  beyond 
the  entrance  to  2,3,  or  any  other,  they  very  often  entered  blind 
alleys  which  they  had  just  avoided.  At  times  when  the  one 
fi-malc  ti-stcd  Ioiij;cr  than  the  others  was  hungrier  than  usual 
she  quickened  her  pace  and  thus  ran  into  blind  alleys  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  .•^he  would  have  otherwise  avoided. 

EXPKRIMKNTS  WITH   DRSIONS. 

The  female  sparrow  was  tried  with  something  very  like  Dr. 
Kinnamaii's  ap[Kiraius  35,  and  3^.'  Instead  of  boxes  I  used 
the  gray  glasses  surmounted  by  cards  carrying  designs.  The 
food  was  placed  in  the  glass  carrying  the  card  with  three  hori- 
zontal black  bars  and  alongside  of  this  was  placed  a  similar 
glass  carrying  a  blank  card.  Nt-xt  the  food  was  placed  in  the 
glass  with  the  card  carrying  a  black  diamoud,  and  used  as  be- 
fore along  with  the  gla-W  carrying  a  blank  card.  In  the  third 
series  the  horizontal  bar  and  the  diamond  were  used,  the  food 
being  in  the  glass  bearing  the  diamond-marked  card. 

Here  again  the  place  of  the  food-glass  was  irregularly  shifted 
at  cither  end  of  the  cage  and  while  the  bird  was  behind  me. 
Twenty  tests  were  made  in  each  series.  If  the  bird  alighted  on 
the  wrong  glas.s  .she  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  right  one  and 
take  one  bit  of  food.  The  followiug  tabic  shows  the  number 
of  times  ah^  alighted  on  each  glass  in  these  experiments. 


'  Kinnamsn:  op.  cit.,  G,  p.  114. 
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DiamoBd, 

Blank, 

Dimmoad, 

HoHzonUl  Llnei, 

These  6g;ure8  are  remarkable  because  of  the  entirely  aes- 
ative  results  obtained  by  Di.  Kinnaman  with  the  moukeys.* 
The  male  monkey  chose  the  right  box  154  times  and  the 
wrong  146  times,  the  female  monkey  chose  the  wrong  30 
times  and  the  right  20  times  with  essentially  similar  appa- 
ratus. It  will  be  seen  from  the  second  part  of  the  above  table 
that  the  Sparrow  under  the  same  conditions  chose  the  right 
49  times  and  the  wrong  1 1  times  out  of  the  first  60  trials.  The 
rate  with  which  the  bird  came  to  discriminate  between  the  hor- 
izontal bars  and  the  diamond  seems  to  show  that  the  Sparrow 
has  somehow  come  into  possession  of  power  of  discrimination, 
at  least  in  this  particular,  which  the  monkeys  have  not.  It 
is  probably  true,  as  Dr.  Kinnaman  suggrsis  in  a  personal  letter 
to  me.  that  the  kind  of  coloralion  of  food  and  the  color  mark- 
ings of  the  S))ecies  in  question  might  enable  the  experimenter  to 
teU  in  general  beforehand  what  kind  of  designs  the  animals 
would  discriminate. 

Genrrai-  SxnaMARy. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  given 
in  the  preceding  sections. 

1.  When  tested  with  food  boxes  the  fastenings  of  which  are 
suited  to  the  birds  structure,  and  with  the  maze,  the  English 
Sparrows'  rate  and  method  of  learning  arc  quite  comparable 
with  that  of  other  higher  animals.  He  profits  very  rapidly  by 
experience. 

2.  There  is  some  proof  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  or  of  imitation.  However,  before  any  description  of 
tbe  real  nature  of  this  imitation  can  be  given,  additional  and 
varied  experiments  are  needed. 

3.  His  method  of  learning  is  one  of  "trial  and  error." 
There  is  no  sign  of  reason  or  looking  ahead  and  suiting  of 
means  to  an  end. 

4.  The  scope  of  his  attention  is  probably  narrow.  Any  re- 
sult of  his  activity  which  does  not  follow  closely  his  definitely 
directed  efibrts  he  seems  unable  to  profit  by.  He  has  great 
power  of  coufiniog  his  actions  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

5.  His  persistency  Is  most  striking.  Most  of  the  birds  tried 
in  the  complex  maze  never  rested  at  all  after  they  were  once 
Inside.  They  also  returned  again  and  again  to  make  another 
attempt  to  enter  the  food  box, 
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6.  These  birds,  botb  in  the  laboratory  and  outside,  ba¥e 
shown  the  wariness  which  is  popularly  attributed  to  them. 
Those  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  months  failed  to  show  signs 
of  becoming  tamed.  They  test  by  various  caadous  means  any 
new  and  strange  object.  Their  fear  is  by  no  means  a  senseless 
one. 

7.  Although  ideo' motor  action  plays  a  rather  large  rOle  til 
their  movements,  they  are  able  to  modify  their  habits  readily. 
They  discriminate  small  differences  in  the  apparatus  and  adjust 
their  actions  accordingly. 

8.  An  interval  of  eight  days  between  tests  with  the  fqod-box 
on  the  male  shovved  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  memory.  The 
results  in  the  maze  experiments  where  the  interval  was  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  and  the  way  these  compare  with  the  results  on  the 
monkeys  tried  without  any  appreciable  interval,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Sparrow  has  a  relatively  good  memory. 

9.  The  tests  on  the  "number  sense,"  perhaps  suggealthat  if 
the  Sparrows  cannot  count,  they  have  a  very  nice  sense  of  posi- 
tion. Their  progress  almost  parallels  that  of  the  monkeys,  bnt 
they  had  smaller  quarters  to  work  in.  The  one  female  tried 
did  not  distinguish  the  forms.  This  may  have  been  because 
she  was  so  attached  to  place,  or  because  she  simply  faDed  to 
notice  them.  This  same  female  distinguished  the  standard 
colors,  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  almost,  if  not  equally,  as 
readily  as  the  female  monkey.  The  designs  the  female  Spar- 
row learned  very  early  to  discriminate,  while  the  monkeys  gave 
entirely  negative  results  vAth  the  same  apparatus.  This  may 
be  explained  probably  by  the  fact  that  the  black  lines  and  dia- 
mond on  the  white  card  correspond  more  nearly  with  the  mark- 
ings of  the  Sparrow's  food,  her  mate,  and  other  birds  of  the 
same  and  diiferent  species.  Such  is  not  at  all  the  case  for  the 
monkeys  and  they  may  be  able  to  distinguish  blotches  of  color, 
i.  e.,  markings  corresponding  more  nearly  to  what  they  have  to 
deal  with  in  real  life. 

The  biological  sigmGcance  of  the  mental  traits  mentioned 
above  for  the  Kugli^h  Sparrow  depends  in  large  part  on  whether 
theyaredi-stinciivccharacteristicsof  this  bird.  Therefore  com- 
parative tests  with  birds  of  other  species  are  necessary  before 
an  interpretation  is  attempted. 
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PsvcHouxstcAt,  Theories  op  tbb  Soot.. 

Atger '  states  the  foUowing  as  the  psychological  argiinieQt& 
for  the  soal: 

(i)  All  motion  implies  adynamic  mover,  matter  is  dormant, 
man  is  an  active  power,  a  free  will;  so  there  must  be  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  this  is  immortal.  (3)  If  we  admit  the 
human  soal  to  be  material,  an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible 
atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal,  defying  all  forces.  The  soul  as 
such  a  unit-consciousness  is  simple,  and  its  power  is  au  absolute 
integer.  A  soul  is  a  simple  substance  (Herbart)  not  liable  to 
death  but  eternal.  (3)  Indcfttructibility  of  soul  is  a  direct 
influeuce  from  outological  characteristics.  Reason  cannot  but 
embrace  the  convictiou  of  its  perpetuity  and  its  independence 
of  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  is  best  defined  as  consdoua 
force,  OUT  present  existence  as  the  correlation  of  that  force  with 
the  physical  materials  of  the  body  and  with  other  forces. 

In  beginning  the  chapter  it  is  well  to  mention  that  modem 
psychology  questions  any  use  of  the  word  soul,  unless  the 
anthorrestrictsthe  term,  statiug  specifically  how  he  desires  it  to 
be  Moderstood.  Lotze  uses  the  word  soul  but  makes  the  proviso 
that  it  be  used  "future-proof,"  Ribot^  objects  very  strongly 
to  the  use  of  the  word  and  thinks  it  should  be  omitted  from 
future  psychology  altogether.  James  uses  the  term  Id  a  pop- 
ular way  only,  and  Dr.  Royce'  says.  "If  your  consciousness 
is  merdy  based  upon  an  existence,  which  lies  beneath  the 
fX>DSciousness  and  which  never  comes  to  light  as  your  own 
present  will  and  meaning,  you  gain  nothing  but  a  name  when 
this  unobserved  substratum  of  your  own  personality  is  called 
yonr  soul. ' '  Tlie  chief  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  the 
word  are  (i)  that  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  substance,  from 
the  metaphysical  and  theological  discussions  of  the  past,  and 
psychologists  feel  that  they  have  cut  loose  from  this.     (3)  Bz- 
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perimental  Psycholofj>*  has  tended  to  create  an  exact  science. 
Psychologists  who  have  been  thus  trained  do  not  desire  to  use 
a  term  that  ascribes  immortality  to  psychic  phenomena,  the 
elenicnis  of  which  tht-y  attempt  not  only  to  stndy  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  but  to  establish  the  underlying  principles 
and  laws.  Those  psychologists  can.  in  fact,  discuss  "sonl" 
sdeiUifically  only  as  a  mental  development  based  on  material 
famished  by  the  senses. 

This  section  presents  some  of  the  ideas  of  psychologists  as  to 
tbe  nature  of  the  soul  and  attempts  to  study  it  from  their  stand- 
point. The  question  that  presents  itself  is,  where  shall  we 
begin,  how  shall  we  distinguish  the  psychologist  from  the  theo- 
logiau  or  philosopher.  Kiilpe  '  distiuguishes  three  periods  in 
the  history  of  psychology. 

.  (t)  "In  the  first,  mind,  the  substrate  of  all  psychical  phe- 
nomena, is  identified  with  the  Wtnl  principle.  This  view  carries 
with  it  a  ver>'  broad  interpretation  of  p.sycholog>-. 

(2)  *'In  the  second,  the  province  of  mind  is  limited  by  the 
defiuttioa  of  'mental'  as  that  which  can  be  known  by  internal 
perception. 

(3)  "The  third  makes  the  psychical  coextcasive  with  the 
subjective." 

The  view  presented  in  the  Srst  period  prevailed  in  antiquity; 
Aristotle  was  its  most  worthy  representative.  It  had  certain 
followers  during  the  Middle  Ages.  John  Locke,  he  points  ont, 
as  the  first  representative  of  the  second  period.  Other  '  writers 
regard  Descartes  as  the  founder  of  modern  psj-cholopy,  and 
early  representatives '  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  Ribot  notes 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  science  of  the  soul  was 
called  metaphysics,  and  was  so  used  by  Descartes,  Malebranch 
and  Leibnitz,  Locke  and  CondtUac,  and  that  the  word  psychol- 
ogy was  invented  by  Goclenins,  and  later  used  by  Wolf  as  the 
title  of  a  work.  Certain  it  is  that  the  writings  of  Descartes 
mark  a  new  era,  and  for  the  illustrations  cited  in  this  study  we 
^lall  begin  with  him. 

As  wu  noted,  earlier  writers  tand  not  differentiated  the  pay> 
chology  of  Rian  from  that  of  aogels  and  even  God.  We  find  that 
Dcscnrtm  conHiilrr*  k  number  of  snbjecU*  wbicb  ctsss  bim  as  a  phitoMV 

Eher  of  thai  liuic,  but  lie  is  alto  an  analytic  psychologist.  'ViliatCTcr 
I  the  life  of  the  hTHDim  jioul  concerns  the  relation  of  It  to  the  material 
world  li«  explains  a»  nicchaniftni.  Here  li^Qcliug  notea  that  Descar- 
tes greatly  reduced  the  imiulwrof  «ouIs  in  the  universe  by  hie  mechan- 
ical explanetions  excluding  from  the  category  every  form  of  life  below 
tusn.  PertUMarnt  materiHl  cbangeit  in  tbe  brain,  vrben  the  senses  an 
acted  npoD,  account  for  tbe  association  of  ideas;  these  changes  iQ6o- 
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CDCC  th«  fttibscqacnt  dcTclopmcnt  of  ideas.  As  an  eztcnded  being,  the 
•onl  csn  be  in  coutttct  witb  tbc  body  odI  j  at  one  point-  ThiK  poiat,  as 
is  generally  known,  Dcn;artcs  thongbt  most  be  in  the  brain,  and  more 
precisely  in  the  pineal  gland.  This  ^laiid  is  selected  as  the  central 
point  because,  unlike  niont  organs,  it  is  simple,  consisting  of  otie  part 
oaly.  In  fact  it  is  a  central  part  of  the  brain.  The  action  of  the  soot 
on  the  body  and  the  body  on  the  soul  demands  the  concour.tc  of  God  ; 
interaction  is  aot  prohibited  by  the  complete  uulikeaes*  in  nature  of 
the  body  and  the  soul.  Body,  ant)  soul  or  spirit,  represent  a  dualiam 
of  beterogeneons  entftiea,  separated  in  nature  by  an  unfillcil  interval, 
the  existence  of  our  sotiU  apart  from  our  bo«lie»  is  inferred.  Tbc  na- 
ture of  mind  consi.tts  in  thought,  true  knowled>;L-  lu  clear  and  distinct 
thought.  The  pa«.<tion!i  of  the  soul  are  related  to  man  h.i  motion  to 
body,  they  require  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  they  hic  tin-  ground 
of  knowledge  of  soul  and  body.  There  is  but  one  body  -vrhicb  itt  united 
irith  a  nitnd  or  nnimatcd  witn  a  soul  and  that  is  the  human  body,  ani- 
mals are  tuere  machines  destitute  of  mind  and  aoal.  The  soul  is  the 
mind  ;  -withont  self-consciousness  there  is  no  thought,  mind  nor  aoul. 
Aniuiala  feel,  have  xeniuition!'  and  impulac,  but  not  scl f-con scion sn cm. 

"  I  ileHtre>  you  to  notice  that  these  fuitctioni  (animsl)  follow  quite 
naturally  in  the  machine  from  the  armngemeiit  of  its  orgnna,  exactly 
ai  those  of  a  clock,  or  other  automaton,  from  that  of  11.4  wcijflita  and 
wheels;  «o  that  we  most  oot  conceive  or  explain  Ibem  by  uuy  other 
Tegetatire  or  scnstlire  tool,  or  principle  of  motion  and  life,  than  ill 
blood  and  its  spiHta  agitated  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  wbicb  bums  con- 
tinoally  in  the  heart,  and  which  is  of  no  other  kind  tbau  all  the  fires 
which  are  contained  in  inanimate  bodies." 

To  this  arrangement  the  soul  muKt  be  created.  On  this  he  says; 
"I  faad^  after  this  described  the  reasonable  soul  and  shown  that  U 
could  by  no  mirans  be  educed  from  the  power  of  matter  .  .  .  bnt  that 
It  must  Ik  expressly  created  ;  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be 
lodged  in  the  human  body  exactly  like  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  unless,  per- 
haps, to  move  Its  members,  but  thnt  it  is  necessary  for  it  lo  be  joined 
and  united  more  cloaety  to  the  body,  in  order  to  have  aenaations  and 
appetites  similar  to  ours  and  thus  constitute  a  real  man."  The  way 
in  which  the  body  nnd  soul  are  connected  through  the  passions  may  be 
gathered  froui  the  following: 

"The  p&s9[ons*  cannot  be  directly  excited  or  removed  by  the  action 
of  our  will;  hut  they  can  indirectly  through  the  repreaentfltion  of 
those  things  which  are  usunlly  joined  with  the  passions  we  wish  to 
have  and  which  are  contrary  to  thone  we  wish  to  reject."  Although 
each  movement  of  the  glund  appears  to  have  been  joined  by  nature  to 
each  one  of  our  thoughts  sluce  the  beginning  of  our  life,  it  is  never* 
theleaa  possible,  through  habit,  to  join  them  to  other  thoughts. 
"And  aach  is  the  connection  between  sou!  and  body  that  when  we 
have  once  joined  a  certain  bodily  act  to  a  certain  thought,  the  one  will 
In  future  never  occur  without  the  other." 

But  Descartex  mnintuinH  that  the  soul  may  exist  independent  of  the 
body:  "Since,*  on  the  oue  band,  I  have  n  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
tnywlf,  in  so  far  as  I  am  only  a  thinking  and  unextended  thing,  and 
ma,  on  the  other  band,  I  poi!)e$>»  a.  distinct  idea  of  body,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  only  an  extended  and  unthinking  thing,  it  is  ceitaln  that  I.  that  is 
iny  mind,  by  which  I  am  what  I  am,  is  entirely  and  truly  distinct  from 
my  body  and  may  exist  without  it."  The  subject-matter  of  medieval 
philosophy  to  a  great  extent  influenced  Descartes;   philosophy  and 
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p«yclio]oj{y  «ie  y«t  uadlfferentiated.  CoDtempotarr  vrith  I>escartM. 
in  Hneland,  Honb««  wrote  his  treatiM  on  philosophv.  This  work  em- 
boiiieil  priaciples  of  aASocintionnl  psychology.  Tlie  mental  power* 
sre  two-fold,  cOKoitivc  kod  tsotive.  The  cogi)iti\-e  power  tfivcs  the 
imagery  of  external  things,  this  remains  alter  the  object  is  removed. 
The  motive  power  InvoU-es  and  is  dependent  on  the  fnnrtion  of  mental 

fepreseuiatiou.i  Mechanical  laws  are  applied  to  psychical  actifilles. 
n  seusation  the  inward  motion  by  way  of  the  sense  organ  calls  forth 
tn  outwurd  reaction  from  the  brain  or  heart,  physical  motion  is  thus 
invoWed  in  a  psychical  process;  some  trace,  for  memory,  is  always 
left  from  a  sensation.  As  the  vital  motion  of  the  heart  is  helped  or 
hindered  there  rises  pleasure  or  pain.  Appetite  or  arerstou  is  The  en- 
deavor to  or  from  eomethintc.  based  oo  pleasure  or  pain.  "  Will  it  the 
last  appetite  in  deli bera ting."  If  anything  really  exists  it  is  and  must 
appear  extended :  unless  it  does  it  is  pbantasmar.  Ideas  and  volitions 
arc  at  bottom  activities  of  the  body;  the  immortal  soul,  and  divine 
mind  or  spicit,  fall  in  the  province  of  theology.  Soul  or  spirit  is  either 
brain  action  or  iiercc  substance;  the  spirit  is  a  pbysicat  body  too  re> 
fined  to  escape  the  senses,  as  incorporeal  it  does  not  exist.  For  fiacottt 
and  na  uoted  also  by  Hobbes,  certain  lines  of  invcstifnatiou  fall  outsidt 
the  realm  ol  philosophy  under  the  bend  uf  theolog}'. 

Seaillcs^  regards  Malebrancbc  as  the  founder  of  experimental  psy- 
cboloKy.  His  idea  in  regard  to  mind  and  body  Is  that  wc  have  a  clearer 
knowledge  ol  onr  bodies  than  of  our  niiuds.  "  Although  we  know  the 
tziateuce  of  our  souls  more  distinctly  thau  the  existence  of  our  own 
bodies,  or  of  the  bodies  thai  surround  us,  still  wc  have  not  bo  perfect 
a  knowledge-  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  the  iiatiirr  nf  the  body." 
We  know  the  soul  through  consciousness  only,  and  for  this  reason  tin- 
perfectly.  "The  consciousncKs  which  I  have  of  myself  informs  me 
that  t  am.  that  I  tbiuk.  and  desire,  and  (eel,  and  suffer,  etc.,  but  it 
docs  not  tell  me  what  I  am.  or  the  e.isence  ol  my  thought,  oral  mr 
will,  my  feelings,  my  uawtions,  and  my  pain;  uor  do  I  learn  throogh 
it  the  ratios  between  all  these  things,  because  again,  having  bo  idea  of 
my  soul  —  being  unable  to  see  it.s  archetype  in  the  Divine  World  —  I 
cauuot  discover  by  couteuiplatiug  either  what  it  is,  or  the  modes  of 
which  it  is  capable."  The  only  connection  between  body  and  mind  is 
natural  and  mutual  correspondence  between  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
and  the  traces  of  the  brain. 

The  soul'  cannot  produce  nor  possess  ideas,  they  are  and  rrmaiB 
only  in  God;  what  we  sec  and  know  is  through  Him  alone.  Male> 
braucbe  uasa  follower  of  Descartes.  Locke  is  regarded  aa  the  founder 
of  the  empirical  method  of  psychology.  According  to  bim  the  sottl  ia 
originally  like  a  piece  of  white  and  blank  paper.  There  are  no  innate 
ideas.  All  knowledge  has  its  ba^ia  iu  expericace;  thin  may  be  exter- 
nal, taking  the  form  of  scii&ation.  or  internal  as  rcflcctiou,  depending 
on  the  place  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  whether  It  belongs  to  the 
world  oi  external  scDsible  objects,  or  to  the  internal  operations  of  oar 
mind.  The  senses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that 
which,  in  the  latter,  is  the  source  of  ideas,  viz.;  sensible  qnalitiea. 
The  mind,  employed  through  the  ideas  already  acquired,  ia  the  seat  ol 
Operations,  in  some  of  which  it  is  active,  in  others  passive.  When  the 
mind  considers  these  activities  and  states  and  reflects  on  tbein.  the 
understandiug  receives  another  set  of  ideas,  which  cannot  arise  from 
the  things  wiihost;  —  such  activities  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt- 
ing, believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  and  willing.     From  one  ol  these 
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tyro  umTctt  spriog  all  oor  ideM.    Prerions  to  tbc  fint  sensible  lsi< 

Ctwoa  the  soul  do  more  tbinlia  thau  it  does  iubteqnentlj  tD  dieam- 
M  ikep.  Thtt  the  muI  always  tbiuks  ia  at  arbitrary  an  aasertlon  u 
that  all  bodies  are  oontinnall;  in  motion.  The  idemi  of  pletuinre  or 
delight,  of  pain  or  uneastneiit,  anil  <>(  cxiitcnce,  unity,  power,  and  anc- 
eession  lie  conveyed  to  the  soul  both  tbrou]{b  the  aeuaes  and  througli 
reflection.  Qnaljtlea  are  of  two  kinds:  (ij  prinar;  —  those  of  bnfic, 
fieare,  motion,  etc.;  (s)  secondary —  those  of  color,  sound,  smell,  etc 
Ko  contradiction  is  involved  in  suppoftin^  that  God  has  annexed  lo 
certain  motives,  ideas,  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  tbctn.  The  com* 
plex  of  mental  life  I*  the  result  of  experience.  Thinking  is  an  aclivitjr 
of  the  mind  as  motion  Is  of  the  body,  not  iu  essential  characteristic. 
External  objects  nccasion  perception  through  impressions:  the  mind 
is  not  able  to  avert  this,  a»  u  paaiiive  organ  it  is  acted  upon  and  fash* 
ioeed.  I.,ocke  define*  self  as  "  that  coniicioua  thinking  thing,  what- 
ever snbalance  made  np  of  (whether  spiritual  or  material,  simple  or 
compound,  it  matters  not),  which  i*  sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure 
and  pftio.  capable  of  happinesn  or  miserv.  and  so  is  concerned  lor  itself, 
as  far  as  that  conaciouKnenai  extends.  Tnus  every  one  finds,  that  whilst 
comprehended  under  that  coasciousuess,  the  little  finger  is  a*  much  a 
jtan  of  himself  as  whAi  is  moat  so.  I'pon  separation  of  this  little  fin* 
ger,  should  this  coiisciuusness  f^o  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  body,  il  is  evident  thnt  the  little  tjuijer  would  be  the 
person,  the  same  pernon,  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  conaciousneAs  that  eoe* 
along  with  the  subataucc,  when  one  part  is  separated  from  another, 
irbicb  makes  the  same  person,  and  constitute!  this  inseparable  aeU; 
so  it  1"  in  reference  to  nubstancea  remote  in  time." 

Locke's  psychology  marks  an  epoch  becanae  it  attempts  to  »olve  the 
problem  of  mind  from  the  lowrr  side,  as  distlngnisbeit  from  expla- 
nationa  of  the  aoul  in  ilcfinitr  rclntion  to  Go<l.  Sptnoxa'*  logicnl  aya- 
tematixation  of  tbc  emotions  placca  him  in  rank  as  one  of  the  earljr 
psychologists.  He  la  a  foilowtrr  of  rtcscnrles  in  many  instances.  He 
examine"  in  detail  the  relations  between  paychical  and  physical  pro* 
ceases.  The  mind  W  pun  of  the  infinite  Intellect  of  God:  and  when 
the  statement  i-i  mo^Ie  that  It  perceives  thj.t  or  that,  it  is  affirmed  that 
God  has  this  or  that  Idea,  not  in  so  far  tia  He  is  infinite,  but  in  ao  far  aa 
Re  is  manifested  through  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,orcoDstittites 
the  essence  of  the  human  mind.  The  mind  is  the  idea  of  the  body, 
t.  f.,  the  correlate  in  thuught  of  body  in  exteuaiuu.  His  definition  ot 
emotion  la  an  follows: 

"  Kmotion,*  which  is  called  passivity  of  the  soul,  is  a  confused  idea, 
whereby  the  oiiud  stSrms  concerning  its  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  a 
force  for  exiMence.  greater  or  less  than  before  and  by  tiie  presence  of 
-which  the  mind  la  determined  (o  think  of  one  thing  rather  tlian  an- 
oiher."  The  aoul  is  defined  as  "  thonght"  or  a  succession  of  ideas,  or 
the  sum  of  ideas;  the  ego  does  not  exist,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  is  impersonal.  The  miml  and  the  body  are  one  and  the  same 
thEog,  conceivcl  either  under  the  attributes  of  thought  or  extensiou. 
Vfe  do  not  know  bow  mind  acts  on  the  body,  but  every  sensation  an< 
swers  to  a  bodily  condition.  The  soul  can  imagine  nothing,  nor  can  it 
recollect  anything  that  is  post  except  while  the  body  existsi  It  is  not 
only  immortal  but  externnl.  Ttiis  in  brief  represents  Spinoza's  main 
ideas  in  reifard  to  the  aoul,  a  little  in  advance  of  those  oi  Descartes. 

Home*  followed  the  views  of  Berkeley,  except  ia  regard  to  a  sepa- 
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rate  soul  or  spirit,  hy  some  be  is  re^rdcd  as  the  founder  ot  ossocU- 
tion  psychoIoRy-  Al'  notions  that  express  relatiotis  of  iieccssky,  all 
■upposed  coRoitioDs  formed  ou  the  basieof  coDOections  bctwvi-ii  things, 
rest,  ultimalely  on  the  associBtJon  of  ideas.  Following  Berkeley,  he 
claims  that  atibstauct  is  uulcuowu  to  us — we  have  no  perfect  idea  of 
suytbiuK  but  a  perception — that  is  diSereut  from  But>stance.  [f  the 
self '  or  ego  existed  it  wonld  be  substantial,  hence  Icnovrn.  It  is  DOtb- 
lug  bat  a  complex  of  awifllj-  succeeding  itleao,  beneath  which  an 
imaf;inary  subatratc  is  supposed  to  exist  named  the  soul,  thi*  latter  ia 
an  illUELon,  "It  ia  like  a  stage,  across  vrhich  feelings,  perception!, 
tboughts,  aud  volitions  are  pesaiuff  while  itself  does  not  come  into 
sigbt."  The  sonl  bein^  a  complex  we  cannot  truly  apeak  of  its  im- 
nortalttT-  To  gain  an  idea  of  tne  psychological  aapect  of  the  soul  it 
is  necessary  tp  ^ivc  the  lending  tboiigbts  of  psychologists  at  differest 
perio<ls,  but  in  this  study  only  a  coniparatively  small  number  of  anch 
can  be  considered.  The  one  change  that  has  taken  place  dating  from 
late  me<]i<cval  times  in  the  giadual  release  nf  p»ychoIogy  from  the 
realms,  first  of  theology  antl  later  of  philosophy,  and  the  tcudeocr 
tDore  and  more  to  attack  the  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  experi- 
ence and  experimental  data.  The  inenti«l  content  ia  not  conaidered 
alone  from  the  staudpuint  of  a  priori  analysis,  but,  having  tome 
knowledge  of  the  senile  organH.  furnished  by  a  growing  knowledge  of 
the  body  and  the  development  o(  physinlogy,  the  problem  i«  attacked 
from  its  lower  side,  as  distinct  from  the  theological  view.  Tbic  method 
of  studying  the  soul  aspects  has  tended  to  separate  it  entirely  from  its 
direct  relations  to  God,  whicfa  it  earlier  •untaineil,  and  identify  it  with 
mental  processes  entirely. 

In  Germany  the  release  of  psychology  from  the  dominance  of  phltfr- 
■ophical  systems  has  taken  place  more  slowly  thnn  in  other  countrie*. 
Thus  while  Kant  has  rendered  a  great  service  in  pointing  out  the  lines 
for  nn  exact  study  of  psvchologT.-,  he  is  known  better  ns  a  philosopher. 
Id  his  teachings  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  aoul  us  a  aubatantial 
entity  that  could  be  known,  and  the  self  as  object  could  only  be  In- 
ferred.    Using  hia  own  expression: 

"There"  docs  not  then  exist  any  rational  psychology  aa  a (/or/n'iar 
furnishing  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  ouraelvea.     It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  diicipline.  vchieh  sets  impassible  limits  to  speculative 
reason  in  this  region  of  thought,  to  prevent  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from- 
throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  soulless  materiallsuj,  and,  on  the 
other,    from   losing  itself  in   the  niaires  of   hasclcss  apirituitlisDi.     \X. 
teaches  us  to  consider  this  refusal  of  our  reason  to  give  auy  saiiafoC' 
tory  answer  to  questions  whicli  reach  beyond  the  limits  of   tb(s  oar 
human,  as  a  hint  to  alMiidon   fruitless  speculation;  and  (o  direct,  to  M 
practical  use,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves--  which  though  opplicable 
only  to  obtecta  of  experience,  receives  its  principles  from  a  higher 
source,  and  regulates  its  procedure  at  if  our  destiny  reached  for  be- 
yond the  bouudaries  of  experience  and  life.  .  .  .    The  uulty  of  con- 
sciousness, which  lies  nt  the  boats  of  the  categoHci,  la  considered  to  be 
an  intuition  of  tbc  subject  as  an  object;  and  the  category  of  substance  i* 
applied  to  tbc  intuition."     The  unity  is  one  in  thought,  by  which  no 
obfect  is  given,  and  to  which  the  category  of  substance,  which  ntwajs 
pre-sapposcs  a  given  tuition,  cannot  be  applied. 

In  internal  intuition  there  is  nothing  pcrmatieut,  for  the  ^o  is  but 
tbc  consciousness  of  one's  thought.  The  self  or  soul  which  we  po«K 
back  of  internal  phenomena,  is  a  mere  idea,  the  object  of  whicfa  may 
be  thotight  as  anbstaDce,  but  no  intuition  can  be  given,  so  cannot  be 
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ItDOwn.  Th«  subiect  can  nerer  be  predicate,  and  we  err  when  we  so 
•iTMigT  it.  Bmpincal  psychology  iii  theopen  road  alonf;  which  to  ex- 
tend oar  kaowledgc  of  the  uicniul  life.  Ip  Ijrief  Kant  regarded  the 
■ottl  M  an  inference,  lu  Kiiglnnd  the  nsnociation  psychology  was  early 
developed.  A«  a  repreamtAtivr  of  thiK  school,  J.  S.  Mill  may  \>c  taken, 
although  representatiTe*  niighl  be  selected  who  state  the  doctrineB  of 
the  school  equntlv  well.  "  iC  we  speak  of  the  tnind  as  a  Aeries  of 
(eelinu*  we  are  obfigetl  to  complete  the  statemeiit  by  calHnu  It  a  »eriea 
of  feeliags  which  U  awiire  of  itself  «>  past  aod  future;  and  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternfttlve  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  ego,  is  Bome- 
thing  different  from  any  aeries  of  feelings;  or  pnaaibilittea  of  Ebcm,  or 
of  accepting  the  paradox  that  sotuethjug,  which  gx  kypothesi  is  but  a 
series  of  feelings,  can  he  aware  of  itself  as  a  series.  The  opposition  of 
the  ego  and  nou-ego,  subject  and  objert.  spirit  Biid  mutter,  re<luces  it> 
■elf  to  the  opposition  of  sensation  considered  subjectively  and  sensa- 
tion considernl  objectively."  Matter  is  the  permanent  puaaibiljty  of 
MDiAtioD.  Our  notion  of  mluil  Is  that  of  soiuething  permanent— op- 
posed to  the  perpetual  Hna  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  this  "  per- 
maaeot"  for  minrl  as  well  as  for  matter  may  lie  only  a  possibility. 
Onr  idea 'of  wind  is  reduced  to  nothing  more  thmi  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  actoal  sensations,  and  of  the  intinitc  ]>oft.ii1iilities  of  sensations  which 
may  realize  themselves  utider  approjirialt  cundilions.  The  view  of 
tniud  as  a  succession  of  states,  an  association  of  ideas,  does  uot  invali- 
date the  idea  of  immortality.  "  It*  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  a  succes- 
sion of  sentiments,  a  thread  of  consciousness  eternally  prolonged,  as 
of  a  s)>iritua1  substance  which  alwiays  continnes  to  exist,"  an^  ar|^- 
mentsin  proof  are  ai  applicable  to  the  one  ««  the  other.  Thti  view 
need  bare  no  deletrriouK  effect  on  one's  idea  of  Gott.  If  the  Divine 
Spirit  be  considered  as  a  series  of  Divine  thoughts^  (since  we  infer  the 
Divine  nature  from  the  taumnn),  prolonged  during  eternity,  then  the 
existence  of  God  is  nsauuied  to  be  as  real  as  one's  te\i. 

Coming  10  more  mwlcrn  writers  in  Germany,  we  note  the  views  of 
Herbart.  The*  sou]  isasimplesuhsl^ure  not  onlywithout  parts  bat 
with  no  plurality  whatever  in  its  <]UHlity.  The  ego  is  not  a  unit  bat  a 
plurality.  It  is  the  junction  of  a  series  of  represeoutions.  and  is  cod- 
stantty  changing  itsplare.  It  is  the  result  of  their  combinniion,  their 
noion  in  a  single  substance  being  necessary.  It  is  an  nnchaugeable 
real  *  and  enters  into  various  relations  with  other  reals  stilt  conserviaK 
its  identity.  The  soul  originally  was  nnt  a  representative  force,  bat  It 
became  such  becaase  it  was  sitiuulated  to  self  conservation  by  alher 
twinga.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  brain.  The  simplest  representatives 
are  sensations;  they  serve  as  symbols  of  the  disturbing  reals,  aud  may 
disappear  fioin  consciousness,  but  uot  front  the  soul.  For  Ixitxe*  we 
may  note  the  following:  The  co-operation  of  physical  forces  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  unity  whicti  characterixes  psychical  life,  mate- 
rial events  of  external  life  cannot  cause  ready-made  sensations  or 
ideas,  they  can  only  give  signals  which  the  soul  must  translate  into 
its  own  language  and  coiiveiscly  inner  states  of  the  soul  are  only  the 
occasiouH  tor  the  activity  of  inateiial  organs.     The  material    organs 

firepsre  and  supply  the  material  for  the  soul,  and  on  these  it  exercises 
ts  force,  thus  working  in  the  interest  of  higher  spiritual  activitica. 
When  the  material  is  given  the  higher  spiritual  activitica  o(  the 
son!   come    into    play    themselves.     Given  the   difierent  psychical 
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phenomena,  preseoutioQ  or  ideas,  tbese  react  on.  the  sool  and  fecliiw 
u  tet  free,  reactioDs  from  feeliag  on  the  soul  sets  free  exprcesioaa  «]. 
the  will.    Id  the  Microco«intu  Lotxc  observes:   "The  soal  aeithatl 
comes  fortuitoDSl}'  to  this  or  thai  particular  body,  nor  does  the  body 
create  the  sool  by  its  orKauiuuoii;  rather  are  soiilt  a  creation  of  tu 
Infinite,  who  in  this  creation,  proceeds  by  a  8clf-|^ven  law.    Oar  pcr- 
•onatity  Is  not,  however,  couponuded  of  body  sod  soal;  raLbcr  aoca 
onr  trae  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  soal.  and  the  bo<ly  is  bat  the 
moat  intimately  affianced  part  of  the   external  vrorld,  which  a  bisbs  ^ 
powtr  lias  given  us  as  exclusively  our  own."     The  spirit  Is  9otDeuill||> 
oiKher  than  the  son].     lu  the   Spirit  is   the   unity  of  our   b«iitK>ovrj 
trac  Bko.    The  soul  is  bnt  an  element  in  its  service.    At  death  tlM< 
soul  passes  away,  the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existCDCC.     We  turn  now ' 
in  a  brief  review  to  the  ideas  o(  recent  writers. 

Reeent  views  of  psychology  arc  of  much  wider  scope,  wider  In  the 
sense  that  the  pffychoIoRist  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  from  the 
empirical  standpoint  any  contribattoa  to  the  history  of  the  mental 
development  of  the  race  is  of  great  valne  but  it  has  a  wider  sienid- 
cancc  ill  that  it  includes  carefnl  studies  of  many  forms  of  animaT  life 
as  well. 

Tbeae  contribate  to  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
mental  life.  The  effort  of  psychology  to  free  itself  especially  from 
nttapbysical  uomeucltttutc  has  (jivea  rise  in  recent  tlmea  to  the 
"new"  psychology,  a  M  called  psychology  established  on  a  RcJentifie 
basis  and  one  in  many  instances  without  a  "soul."  Not  writhout  a  aonl 
In  some  lente  of  the  word,  however,  but  in  it  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  woril.  and  much  that  it  hns  implied  in  the  P«*t< 
If  there  is  referntcr  to  the  sonl  as  has  been  noted  in  this  section  it  is, 
in  munv  in»(aucett,  prefaced  by  s  limitation  of  the  nse  of  the  word. 
The  following  modern  views  arc  giveci  in  brief: 

For  Wundt :  "Su  lonit  *»  one  considers  the  soul  as  an  independent 
atomic  whole  tbey  are  sIjIc  to  grant  it  an  indeucndent  existence  aloaff  | 
with  the  \iat\y.  but  when  we  let  that  mctaphyMcal  hypothesis  fall.  aM ' 
turn  to  experieHce,  observation  gives  us  a  group  of  function*,  united 
with  deficjite  psychic  processes.  This  tatter  view  grants  no  Indepea- 
dent  existence  either  within  or  without  the  boily,  but  we  must  con- 
nect and  represent  it  iis  uuchatiKcablt;  except  with  the  changes  of  the 
bodily  exisience."— Menschen  und  Thlrseelea.  Vol.  IT,  p.  436- 

I^wes  tbns defines  his  pnimiou: 

"To^etlicr  with  the  present  fcnsaliun  there  ts  always  e  more  or  teas 
complex  group  of  reviveil  sensations.  ....  The  term  soul  is  the  per- 
sonification of  this  complex  of  present  and  reviveil  feeltuvs,  and  is  the 
substratum  of  conscioutness  (in  the  geue^'Kl  senoe),  all  lue  particular 
feelings  being  its  states." — Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  41.). 

For  Porter: 

Siuce  the  time  of  Descartes  "iu  all  the  varieties  of  psychological  and 
physiological  theories,  those  who  have  held  the  soul  to  he  spiritual  and 
initnurlafhavc  almost  uniformly  and  unsnimuusly  held  that  the  a|icnfc| 
of  knowledge  and  feeliu;(  indistinct  in  esseuce  from  the  principle  of  life. 
G.  K.  A[ahrCi66o.i734) 'mniulained  that  the  soul   was  active  in  th« 
formation  and  functional  processes  of  the  body,  ns  well  as  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  conscious  activities.'  but  he  connected  with  this  theory 
censiii  extreme  doctrines  which  seemed  to  he  inconsistent  with  its 
spirituality  and  independence  of  matter,  as  well  as  with  the    plainest^ 
facts  of  experience.     Physiology  of  recent  times  thus  developed,  also] 
psychology,  favors  a   theory  intcrmediste  between  that  of   DescarM 
and  Stahl.  the  identity  of  the  vital  siul  spiritual  forces.    Thus  the  force 
or  agent  which  at  first  originates  the  bodily  organism,  and  actuates 
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iu  functiotu,  at  Uat  mRnifctu  ttsell  as  the  >oul.  in  higher  forma  of 
tctiTJty.  vis.,  kDowIcdgs,  feeliag,  will.     The  principle  of  life  and  of 

¥»ycbica]  activity  is  one-.  Vital  pbenomcna  precede  the  p5]rrbicat, 
he  energy  of  the  two  are  proportional,  cotiKioaBnesii  depends  upon 
BBcoaacioak  activitiea.  Sonl  is  adapted  to  the  body  and  acts  ou  mat- 
ter yet  the  body  is  tnoatiled  by  the  soal  and  maoifeata  it- — Hamaa 
Intellect,  pp.  yb■^D 

RvtTjhaAy  accepts  the  tnith  that  bis  aoul  exiata  and  that  It  is  an 
imtaedl'te  sut]«t«Dce.  The  principle  that  we  call  soul  haa  the  quality 
of  conaclonsncas  or  self-consciousiiesa;  conseciaently  it  is  an  absolute 
shlty,  since  tbe  substance  of  its  Inein^  Is  extcnilcd  and  divisible  it  can* 
Bot  b«  material .—Desaoir:  Geschichte  der  Neuer  Deatschen  I'aycbolo- 
gle.  pp.  151152. 

The  (ollowlne  qiiotatloits  may  be  given: 

"The  soul,  then,  for  us  is  simply  our  immediate  experience.  vrhJcb 
we  take  as  belonging  to  a  thing  that  has  past  and  futnrc,  in  a  way  )ast 
analauous  to  that  ia  which  ive  cotititruct  anytbmg  in  space  and  give  It 
Meotity.  We  trace  our  soul  backward,  ami  coastrucl  it  from  our  Kiven 
experience.  .  .  .  Xhix.  then,  is  the  picture  of  a.  soal  which  I  have  Tried 
to  suggest;  not  k  rcady-inadc  niacbioc  working  on  certain  material, 
but  a  growth  of  material  more  like  a  process  o(  crystallizatiou,  the 
material  moulding  itself  according  to  Ita  own  affinities  and  cohctioas." 
— fiosanquet:   Paychol.  ol  the  Mural  Self,  pp.  7-9. 

Hor  us  the  soul  ii  a  natnral  force.  It  stands  In  ■  natural  relaiioa* 
ship  to  the  body  but  ia  not  corporeal.  It  ia  to  be  diatinguished  from 
blind  force  aa  eipreased  iu  matter. — Scbultze:  l^ergleiekende  Sett^n 
Kunde,  p.  136. 

"  r.'kychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
forces  that  work  tnyateriously,  we  can  now,  since  *  aoul  *  has  been  aev- 
ered  from  tbe  material  world,  introduce  a  purely  mechanical  explauo- 
tlon  of  nature.  ...  No  one  can  fleny  that  there  are  seniations  and 
ideas,  feelings  and  decisionit,  and  iti  Kaylng  that  psychology  is  the 
science  of  the  miud,  we  mean  by  tnim),  to  uegln  with,  nothing  more 
than  the  sum  of  all  these  inner  experiences.  .  .  .  Concerning  the  in* 
ner  relation  between  mind  and  matter,  we  teacfa  nothing;  we  suppose 
only  that  one  being  works  In  both." — Hoffdlng:  Outlinea  of  Psychol* 

Sully  obaerves  that  pBycholo|];y  aa  «  science  of  mind,  "does  not  dla> 
cosa  the  question  of  the  ultimate  uuture  of  apiritual  activity,  or  the 
aabstance  of  mind,  and  the  related  question  of  the  immortality  of  tbe 
aoal,"  These  it  hands  over  to  the  branch  of  philosophy  known  aa 
Rational  or  Inferential  pAvchology. — The  Human  Mind,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 

"  Psychology  may  lie  delined  ail  the  iicience  of  mental  processes.  .  .  . 
Ideas,  feelings,  impulses,  etc.,  experienced  by  me  during  my  life  con* 
flticute  my  'mind.'  Mind  as  ti<ied  in  every-day  conversation  means 
mocb  more  tbau  this;  it  means  something  '  iuimatenal '  or  '  spiritual.' 
.  .  .  It  means  a  something  which  lies  behind  the  particular  mauifea- 
tation  of  our  mental  life,  Just  as  the  thing  seems  to  He  behind  tbe  at- 
tributes of  the  thing.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  bowcrcr,  the  term  '  miud  * 
takes  on  metaphysical  implications,  and  therefore  has  uo  place  in 
psychology. — Titchener:  An  Outline  of  Psychology,  p.  5.  9. 

"'Subjective'  or  '  aubjeciiiicd  '  processes,  facts  of  '  consciousness,' 
'psychical '  or  '  mental '  stales  will  mean  for  us  uo  more  than  this— 
toat  part  or  aspect  of  the  experiential  fact  which  is  dependent  upon 
the  experiencing  individual  .  .  ,  and 'consciousness' itself  or  '  mind' 
will  in  our  terminology  merely  denote  tbe  sum  total  of  all  these  par- 
ticular phcnotnena.  \Ve  aball  nowhere  discuss  anything  like  a  'tran- 
Bcendcutal  cousciousncaa.'  a  'substantial  aoul,'  or  au  immaterial 
spirit." — Kiiipe:  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  3. 
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There  is  an  involunUry  movement  of  the  mind;  thU  moTcmcnt  i» 
acconling  toa  iieccanary  law  and  impliea  a  aatnre.     "Thclawaof  logk 
•re  at  newssary,  to  say  the  leitiit,  as  that  o(  grsvilntion.     So,  also,  bl 
the  laws  ol  seiiiiibllity,  when  ttie  cnnstilefation^  nre  ^Iveti;  anit  ia  thtl 
Tarious  comtiinatton*  of  Intellect  and  feeling,  inclncling  animal  waoUJ 
and  paasions.    The  force  wblcli  produce*  these  necestfuted  niore-^ 
mentii,  is  other  than  that  which  buildit  up  the  physical  organ Izntion. 
With  modifications  it  ih  common  to  all  sensitive  and  perceptive  life, 
to  the  anipials  as  well  as  to  us,  aud  though  the  word  has  often  ■  differ- 
ent ntit]  hif^her  meaning,  may  he  called  the  8oul. — Hopkins:  OotUtK 
Slndy  of  Man,  p.  253. 

"  By  the  mind  or  soh{  is  meant  the  thinkiofc  principle,  thai  bj 
which  I  teel.  know,  and  will,  and  by  which  my  body  is  animated." 

"  jl/iwi/desi/nales  the  animating  principle  as  ihe  subject  of  con> 
fciousncas,  while  sodI  refers  to  it  as  the  root  of  all  forms  of  vital 
activity.  Spirit  is  of  still  narrower  extension  than  mind,  indicating 
properly  a  betug  capable  of  the  higher,  rational,  or  intelltctual  order 
of  conscious  life." — Michael  Mahcr,  S.  J.;  Catholic  Phitosopby>Psy> 
cfaoloffy,  p.  I. 

"  W<e  do  not  need  a  soul  separate  from  our  everyday  mind,  any  more  , 
than  we  need  two  bodies.^one  reserved  for  the  State  occasions  of  life.1 
Conscience  and  ideals  must  be  willing  lo  come  close  to  homely  thtnxs> 
must  live  in  touch  with  our  commonest  acts,  or  they  msy  as  well  oe 
wanting.  So  that  in  making  no  separation  of  the  soul  from  our  tnost 
familiar  processes,  psychology  will  do  the  spiritual  life  no  harm."— 
Surstton:  Bxperi mental  Psycbology  and  Cuttnte,  p.  jo6. 

We  have  presented  the  ideas  of  a  number  of  writers  on 
the  subject.  What  can  wc  gather  from  a  sur\'ey  of  them  ?  If 
we  begiiD  with  Descartes,  we  observe  that  his  mechanical 
cousideratioD  of  animal  life  reduced  the  number  of  soub.  by 
refusing  to  grant  that  animals  have  such  and  recognizing  them 
only  in  the  human  race.  He  did  not  regard  the  subject  of" 
psychology  ay  n  study  of  mind  per  se,  but  in  order  to  some- 
thing else.  The  dominant  interest  was  not  one  of  psychologtcaj, 
analysis.  As  Ribot '  observes  duriug  the  seventeenth  cento 
the  science  of  the  soul  was  called  metaphysics.  Begiuninj 
with  Bacon  and  including  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume  and  others, 
the  English  school  in  general,  the  soul  was  relegated  to  the  field 
of  theology,  mind  alone  being  disctLssed.  Locke  did  much  to- 
establish  psychology  by  beginning  with  his  labula  rasa.  This 
was  like  starting  from  the  opposite  pole.  In  Germany  the  in- 
fluence of  philosophy  existed  for  a  longer  time;  the  eSect  of  this 
can  be  notet.1  from  the  ideas  expressed.  There  was  a  gradual 
tendency  to  narrow  the  view  of  mind  or  soul,  and  a  passage  to 
more  abstract  principles.  For  example,  from  analyses  wc  have 
it  reduced  to  a  "a  series  of  feelings,"  or  a  "complex  of  sense 
and  apperception,"  or  identical  with  "vital  force,"  or  the 
"sum  of  inner  experiences,"  or  a  "series  of  mental  processes," 
etc.  These  are  the  results  of  mental  analyses.  Such  a  course 
of  events  in  psychology — following  out  the  line  of  analysis,  has 
served  a  useful  purpose. 

>BDgllsh  Pajrchology,  p.  23. 
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But  the  ground  has  been  trodden  over  so  mnch  since  the 
lime  of  Kant  that  instead  of  analysis  it  might  be  better  now  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  take  a  constructive  view  of  mind.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  from  the  results  obtained  that  mental 
analysis  is  no  longer  a  6eld  productive  of  new  material.  Since 
evolution  has  become  an  established  fact,  psychology  has  not 
yet  had  time  lo  fully  adjust  itself  to  a  system  that  regards  life 
as  a  serial  whole.  The  entire  animal  series  with  man  at  its 
head  becomes  a  field  for  mental  research,  and  instead  of 
depending  on  analysis  alone,  or  even  a  study  of  meutal  devel- 
opment in  the  child,  psychic  manifestations  can  be  noted  all 
along  this  series,  which,  when  correlated  with  the  development 
of  mind  as  it  begins  in  the  infant,  gives  us  a  field  for  construc- 
tive work.  This  is  the  meaning  of  genetic  psychology.  In 
this  field  several  stages  of  the  development  of  mental  life  can 
be  recognized,  or  we  may  designate  them  as  so  many  phases  or 
view-points  of  the  soul.  Genetic  psychology  is  really  the 
"new  psychology."  Organic  life  at  every  stage  manifests 
psychic  elements,  or  possess  certain  psychic  correlates;  and 
psychology  as  a  study  is  forming  itself  into  a  scries  that  in 
some  way  parallels  organic  evolution.  This  is  the  newer  pic* 
tore  we  wish  lo  present  and  from  this  point  of  view,  from  cou- 
stnictive  elements,  to  observe  some  of  the  different  ideas  of 
soul.  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  responsible  ranre  than  any  one 
else  in  this  countr>'  for  the  setting  of  psychology  in  its  proper 
relation  to  evolution  as  the  term  is  now  generally  understood. 

First  we  have  what  from  the  staudpoiat  of  the  animal  may 
be  termed  the  biological  soul.  Porter  recognized  vital  force  as 
fondameutal.  this  force,  the  principle  of  life,  later  develops,  be- 
coming synonymous  with  the  soul  or  psyche.  Kiilpe's  classifi- 
cation recognizes  this  stage,  and  a  more  complete  treatment  from 
this  standpoint  is  worked  out  by  Ward  '  and  Cope."  Under  this 
head  falls  the  totality  of  push  upward  as  identified  by  Aristotle, 
also  Schuiienbauer's  will  to  live. 

The  soul  thus  becomes  co-extensive  with  life  itself.  Bxlinct 
species  represent  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the  psyche.  Since  the 
dead  far  exceed  the  living  thus  far  so  much  is  lost  and  non< 
producible.  A  study  of  soul  from  this  point  of  view  must  be 
purely  objective.  Comparison  is  a  valuable  aid.  The  vegeta- 
tive, nutrient  part  of  the  soul  is  one  of  epi- phenomenon.  Ex- 
treme plasticity  is  herein  presupposed,  corrcsiJonding  in  many 
respects  to  the  protoplasm  itself. 

The  species  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  soul.  This  may 
be  termed  the  phjletic  or  race  soul.     For  classification  Jaeger's* 

)  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization. 
■Primary  F&ctora  of  Organic  Bvolntion. 
*  Entdeckung  der  Seele- 
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view  of  animal  life  may  he  taken.  He  regarded  every  individ- 
ttal  as  possessed  of  a  specific  type  or  quality  of  soul,  and  the 
species  manifest  this  quality  as  distinct  from  other  stpecies,  (it 
tnore  sharply  than  any  sitiKle  individual.  The  revelations  ol 
the  soul  of  any  species  are  ( i )  the  characteristic  odors  emitted* 
by  means  of  which,  any  species  may  be  identified  from  relat 
ones;  (3)  taste,  a  mark  revealing  itself  in  the  flesh,  and  hf\ 
means  of  which  the  specie  may  be  idemiSed.  UTiile  the 
tnarks  of  distinction  may  be  of  little  signi6cance  every  distinct' 
species  of  higher  animal  life  are  to  a  certain  extent  typified  by 
traits  of  character.  These  distinct  traits  of  character  coaleso« 
in  the  life  of  the  human  individual.  The  phylectic  soul  repre*J 
sents  a  differentiation  of  the  biological  soul,  it  is  far  more  lim- 
ited. It  is  adapted  to  certain  sets  of  conditions  only.  Ha^ 
species  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  quality  of  the  psy- 
chic whole  finding  its  culmination  in  man. 

A  third  view  is  that  of  the  individual  soul.  This  is  the  type 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Royce,'  Schillei,'  and  others.  It 
is  a  special  form  of  the  ])hylectic  soul  and  is  the  result  of  hered- 
ity. In  this  view  much  that  is  pre-existent  determines  the 
character  of  the  soul.     It  includes  the  vitality  of  the  individtial. 

A  fourth  view  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  personal  coosciotis- 
ness.  This  is  our  own  experience.  U  is  the  sum  total  of  con- 
scious reactions.  It  is  that  part  of  the  p.syche  that  is  dealt 
with  most  largely  by  philosophy.  Il  is  represented  by  some  ajl 
based  on  memory,  pleasure  and  pain,  or  is  merely  a  gronp  of 
sensations,  etc.  It  is  composed  largely  of  volitional  experi- 
ences.    Us  origin  may  be  said  to  be  the  "  hedonic  threshold." 

A  fiflh  and  ia.st  view  is  that  of  attention,-  this  is  the  narrow- 
est and  represents  merely  a  cross-section  of  the  present  moment. 
Here  consciousness  comes  to  a  focus.  For  Hcrbart  it  is  the 
unity  of  apperception,  and  might  be  so  regarded  for  Wundt. 
As  the  focal  point  shifts  over  the  experiential,  psychic  elements 
of  the  soul,  the  attention  may  be  now  one  and  now  another 
element. 

In  this  view  of  the  psyche  as  a  product  of  cvolntion,  the  ob- 
ject of  genetic  psychology  is  to  trace  the  relation  between  these 
aspects  of  soul.  Soul  life  is  homogeneous  throughout  the  ani- 
mal series,  that  of  man  the  highest  product.  To  understand' 
what  is  meant  by  the  human  soul  we  must  refer  back  to  thosi 
lower  levels  and  get  a  larger  view  of  what  experience  means. 

From  an  outline  like  the  above  we  get  a  picture  of  the  evolv- 
ing soul-life.  As  different  from  analytic  psychology  of  the  past 
it  represents '  a  change  of  study  from  subjective  to  objective 

*The  World  und  the  [ndividnal,  put  [[. 

*The  Riddle  and  the  Sphinx. 

■Ward:  The  Psychic  Ptctors  o(  CiTllizatlon,  p.  135. 
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(wycbology,  from  feelings  to  intellect.  From  this  manner  of 
viewing  soul  wc  can  only  describe  what  phenomena  it  presentSi 
but  we  cannot  de&ne  it. 

Studies  op  the  Soul  Based  on  Data  Collected  bt 
Means  op  a  Quhstionmaihk. 

A  series  of  questions,'  the  answers  to  which  would  imply 
certain  definitions  of  the  soul,. was  sent  out  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  present  ideas,  In  reply  to 
these  questions  124  returns  were  received,  64  males  and  60  fe- 
males. The  ages  of  those  replying  vary  from  eight  to  sixty. 
The  aim  was  to  make  the  investigation  as  inclusive  as  possible, 
— the  answers  embody  reports  from  persons  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  all  grades  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
kwopby.  About  three-fourths  of  the  returns,  however,  are 
from  college  students. 

The  data  is  saf^gcstive  rather  than  conctosire  on  nny  point. 

One  qitestion  to  which  ■  namlwr  of  replies  h»vr  liceit  received  wu: 

"  What  cxpcricQL'cs  led  yoa  to  think  of  the  eoul  the  Sret  time  ?" 

Of  tboM  who  made  reply  to  this  qneatioD  the  following  answers  were 
received: 

Parental  teaching,  5  males  uud  5  female»;  Sunday  Khool  or  chorch, 
6  males  and  1  femiue;  Revival  meeting,  2  males  and  I  female;  teoch- 
ingB  of  the  Bible,  i  male;  influence  of  otbrr  per»ou«,  3  males  and  1 
female;  thought  of  death,  i  male  nud  2  females;  a  picture  of  matertal 
hell,  I  female;  consciousucss  of  wrong  doinc,  t  male. 

M.,  83.  "I  Mw  the  trees  and  earth,  they  did  not  tnoveai  1  did,  were 
apparently  Inscnaihle  to  heat  and  cold,  and  to  bmiMs,  end  did  not 
think.     Here  t  caught  a  glimp>c  of  the  soni  that  mnlcea  oa  human." 

These  are  rcminmccnt  ideas  and  bear  out  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Street's  study  that  the  individual  lirst  comes  to  know  of  hia  •loni  aa 
•omethinf;  in  relation  to  psychic  activities.  The  results  of  Dr.  Street 
Cppoved  the  theory  of  innate  ideao,  and  led  to  the  conclnoioo  that  the 
soal  la  the  product  of  the  psychic  activities  of  man  himself. 

Of  present  experiences  chat  lead  to  thoughts  of  the  soul,  the  follow. 
iag  may  be  taken  as  typical: 

v.,  aa.     When  [  think  of  the  purpose  of  life. 

P.,  44.     H^periences  of  cvery-day  life. 

M-,  34.     Moral  responsibility. 

U-,  39.     Moral  reeponKihility. 

U.,  31.     Religious  dismsstons  and  stntlies  in  psychology. 

U.,  3i.  "Thoughts  of  eternity  and  poetry  touching  on  soul  or  soma 
such  sttbject." 

P.,  36,  Death,  also  cantemplatioii  of  any  beauty  or  wonder  in  na- 
tUR.     Any  experience  that  arouses  highest  thoughts  and  emotions. 

P.,  43.    "Anything  that  brings  up  religion  or  psychology." 

P.,  33.  Philosopbical  or  psychological  reaifing,  church  serricc, 
•eriuous,  or  death  of  a  frieud. 

F,,  28.     Reading  and  observing  development  of  chftracter. 


^Stndies  involving  partly  the  same  line  of  investigation  will  be 
foond  in  the  American  Jout.  of  Psy.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  350-395.  The  Barly 
Sense  of  Self,  by  Dr.  Hall.  Pedagogical  Sfntinary,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  167. 
313.     A  Genetic  Stsdy  of  Immottality,  by  Dr.  Street. 
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1'.,  3a.  I«  led  to  think  of  tfae  soul  "when  toncheil  by  something 
granil  in  mnftic,  «rt,  nNtnre,  or  faaman  chjiractrr,"  »Iso  by  any  moral 
victory  in  her  own  life. 

M.,  3t.     CoDKience. 

M.,  33.     Any  rcliKiona  addreM  or  religion*  thonght. 

P.,  20.  Death  of  a  friend  or  «cqn«intAnce;  reading  or  bcarins^of 
flplHtonlism. 

M.,  43.  Work  ak  ■  niiniXer,  faoernla.  AIiio  stndieii  in  psychology 
■nd  soclolotcy. 

M.,  31.  "The  risinff  and  setting  of  the  sun,  birth  and  death  of  day; 
alao  death  of  a  fellow  beioK-" 

P.,  39.     ■'  Sillinji  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  patient." 

M.,  20.  "  HxperienccB  where  my  life  is  concerned  or  after  pleasare 
and  amid  solitude." 

M.  "Sad  rather  than  foyfnl  experiences  are  apt  to  lead  me  to 
think  of  it." 

M.,  19.  "Any  moral  or  ethical  idea  or  question,  which  on  reasoning 
back  towards  its  ultimate  origin  iuvolves  a  consideration  of  the  aonl." 

U.,  3J.  "Obaervation  of  the  wondera  of  nature,  and  man  whose 
capabilities  are  infinite,  standiug  at  the  head  of  creation." 

Id.,  20.  "The  reading  of  books  on  morals,  a  .ttudy  of  the  BiblCfj 
listening  to  sermons.    The  presence  of  aicknefts,  sadness,  troulile,  et 

H.,  33.     "I  think  of  the  soul  to-day  when  my  attention  is  called  tol 
some  of  life's  subjective  phases.— anguish,  prayer,  love,  music,  an, — 
these  things  borc;  straight  through  the  objeetive  world  and  we  know 
that  there  is  something  which  we  term  tfae  soul  for  convenience." 

M.,  ay.  "  Feeliug  that  /am  /,  a  thinker,  feeler,  doer;  an  immate- 
rial, spaceless,  invisible,  cucigixiog  somewhat,  wholly  different  from, 
the  sensations  conveyed  tlirou>:li  the  bodily  orfjaun." 

M.,  25.  "  I  am  most  frequently  led  to  think  of  ft  when  meditating 
upon  some  kinilntriis,  frtenilahip,  and  love;  lu  connei:tiun  with  or  when. 
beholding  something  beautiful,  wonderful,  or  mysteiious;  and  when, 
a  friend  or  some  one  of  interest  dies." 

M.,  47.  "Anything  that  strongly  suggests  the  self-interest  in  life: 
and  my  relations  to  the  world  of  'others.'  " 

In  noting  these  considerations  one  comes  to  the  conclnsion  tba& 
those  replying  have  souicthing  in  mind,  when  Ihey  speak  of  the  aonl^ 
thpt  is  not  implied  iu  the  teaching  of  psychology,  even  though  thCT* 
have  studied  the  subject  ss  many  of  them  have.     Their  ideas  are  teotl— 
nony  o(  ri-'ligious  teach in^s,  or  of  \.hv  /ftling  of  inoial  responsibility^ 
or  they  refer  to  Bentiments  or  emotion  of  some  kind  that  aBect  ontr 
deeply;  early  religious  ttaiuing,  and  all  that  it  implies  has  been  stamped, 
too  deeply  to  be  replaced  by  the  results  of  analysis.     It  is  aa  tboaglx 
the  education  of  the  inlcllcci  after  all  is  merely  on  the  surface  and 
the  feelings  are  iaimcasurably  larger  than  cognition.     The  idea  con- 
veyed in  many  of  thrHc  replieti,  more  plainly  shown  than  in  the  defini- 
tions given,  is'  that  of  a  something,  existing,  of  some  kind,  that  can  be 
touched  by  emotions  of  sadness,  beauty,  wonder,  love,  music,  etc., 
these  things  relate  to  the  soul  as  they  understand  it  bccaase  they  call 
it  to  miud. 

The  number  of  definite  answers  received  in  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  what  age  they  first  thought  of  the  kouI.  would  not  justify  any  cOD- 
elusion,  bat  the  age  seems  to  vary  from  three  yean  (in  two  instances) 
to  eight  or  nine. 

Matcrhtl  idea  of  soul.  Of  those  who  at  some  time  thought  the  soal 
to  be  Bometbing  matennl,  34  males  and  36  females  made  reply. 

Seven  mslett  and  eight  feuiales  thought  it  was  made  of  hutnan/teih. 

Six  mates  and  three  females  thought  it  was  made  of  some  light, 
transparent  material. 
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Tbr«c  males  aud  six  feniBles  tboujjbt  il  w«s  mis/,  elQud  or  air. 

One  male  aii<)  three  femdei  tbongbt  h  some  stthnanee.  hArd  or  soft. 

Ah  to  how  it  wit>  i<1«nti(icil ; 

Three  males  and  one  female  thought  the  soul  was  identical  with,  or 
mmilar  to,  the  hody. 

Five  males  bdi!  two  females  thought  it  some  part  of  the  body. 

Three  males  and  one  female  thought  it  wu  some  organ  of  the 
body. 

Three  males  smtl  three  females  thought  the  soul  to  be  identical 
with,  or  similar  to,  tbe  Afari, 

One  male  thought  it  was  the  brain. 

Oae  female  thouf;ht  il  was  the  breath. 

Four  males  aud  two  females  thought  It  was  ao  invisible  being, 
developing  in  the  body. 

Poor  mueti  aud  two  females  called  it  au  angtl. 

Three  males  and  five  females  identified  the  aonl  with  mist,  eUmd  or 
m'r. 

Three  feuisles  thouRbt  it  was  an  indescribable  tnatt  of  somelbing. 

One  female  thought  tbe  soul  waa  a  little^anvif. 


while  buttefjly. 
small,  while  dove, 
sumeihing  with  wings. 
a  small,  airy  object,  pointed. 


One  female 

One  female 

One  female 

One  male 

Ak  to  shitpv : 

Nine  msles  and  aix  females  tbongbt  the  soul  had  the  form  of  the 
human  body. 

One  female  thought  tt  wkh  like  "n  dim,  white,  ;f a/  sur/aet." 

One  female  thought  the  sotil  shaped  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe. 

One  female  thought  of  it  aa  a  vague  shadowy  omitine. 

One  female  thoai;ht  it  took  tbe  form  o(  livo  oysters,  aide  by  side,  and 
connected  at  the  top. 

Two  females  conceived  of  the  soul  as  ovai  in  shape. 

One  female  thought  it  was  round. 

Am  to  material,  shape,  form,  etc.,  of  childiah  views,  tbe  data  only 
MieDgthens  that  already  collected,'  and  as  has  been  suggested  '  these 
vicwaof  children  parallel  the  notions  of  primitive  man.  This  paral- 
lelltm  is  brought  ont  very  forcibly  if  a  comparison  of  thca<:  reminis- 
cent views  be  made  with  the  slndies  I  have  collected  on  primitive  no* 
tions  of  tbe  ttonl.  All  those  replying,  sometime  during  their  childhood 
bad  thought  of  the  soni ;  in  most  cases  they  were  able  to  give  the  In- 
atancc  in  which  the  idea  was  first  brought  tojmind.  The  picture  o( 
htttcn. — the  dwelling  place  of  the  soul — a  description  usunllv  very 
beaatifol  to  the  mind  of  the  cbilci  takes  lirm  root,  With  this  idea  of 
heaven,  as  tbe  place  where  the  gnod  vonls  dwell,  and  from  which  the 
bad  ones  arc  shut  oat — the  child  astiociates  at  once  the  idea  of  the  soul 
as  that  part  of  the  person  surviving  death;  this  picture  and  all  that  it 
implies  to  the  child  hecomcM  very  prccloos  to  bim.  He  likes  lo  talk 
about  heaven,  to  learn  all  be  can  auoni  it  because  he  may  dwell  there 
sometime,  the  soul  thns  becomes  something  that  mnst  be  care<l  for, 
at  the  same  time,  howevct,  the  childish  imagination,  unable  to  think 
ol  thi*  pnrt  of  hi?  nstnre,  us^ociate^  it  with  some  material  obiect. 

As  to  the  age  when  the  change  of  ideaa  lakes  place,  only  those  stat- 
iog  pasitively  were  selected.  To  this  question,  13  males  and  7  females 
replied. 

Between  10  and  I3 — Five  females  and  two  males. 
"  13     "     ij— Three  femalea  and  three  males. 

'»i-  Hall    0^  Jot .  p.  J7I. 
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Between  i$  and  ao— Six  mslcfl. 

*'         JO    "    25 — Out  male  aud  one  female. 
"         30    "    40 — One  male. 

This  point  baa  been  brought  out  more  forcibly  in  Street's  retnrnii, 
since  he  had  a  la(f{er  auiouul  o(  data  than  is  here  etrett.     la  nearly 
every  case  of  adult  expcrieuce  a  cbanKe  occurriDK  duriuK  the  adote^^ 
cent  peri^  was  noted,  yet  only  those  stating  definitely  the  age  when 
the  ctiatiKc  occurred  have  been  selected. 

Where  the  soul  is  located. 

Those  who  bare  at  any  time  fancied,  or  who  now  fancy,  the  soul  u 
located,  within  or  withoat  the  body,  replied  as  follows: 

In  the  brain,  four  males  and  six  females;  in  the  head,  fire  males  sod , 
two  females;  in  or  near  the  heart,  eight  males  and  thirteen  females;  '■ 
in  the  breast  or  lungs,  two  mfllc<i  and  thiec  females;  in  the  entire  body, 
two  males;  In  the  trunk  somewhere,  one  male;  anywhere  above  ibe 
diaphram,  one  female;  aronnd  the  heed  and  trualc  (as  a  vaporous  sub- 
stance >,  one  male;  exterior  to,  but  near  the  body,  one  female  in  tlw 
aky,  one  female. 

Anything  about  which  we  think  relates  itself  to  something  else;  this 
aaNOciation  has  led  to  the  location  of  the  sonl.  And  this  leads  agaia 
to  the  connection  of  soul  an[]  boilv.  The  views  selected  are  not  remi- 
niscent, bnl  present  ideas.     The  following  arc  selected: 

1'.,  a8,     "A  Bpirituality  dweHing  in  the  pbyidcal  body  throughout." 

M.,  4a.  "I  think  of  the  soul  aBd\«c11ing  in  the  body,  as  permeating 
the  whole  bodr  ns  a  spiritual  snbstance." 

M.,  ^     "Like  perfume  about  a  rose." 

H.,  — .    Thinks  of  It  as  permeatlDS  the  body. 

F.,  — .    Thinks  it  pervaues  every  noer. 

U.,  40,     Thinks  "concomicauce  partly  commends  itself." 

F.,  43-     Likens  connection  between  soul  and  body  to  "electricity'' 
and  the  machine  it  runs  through." 

F.,  33.     "I  think  of  il  a«  diffused  more  or  less  over  me." 

F.,  — .     Thinks  the  soul  is  encased  somewhere  in  the  body. 

U.,  ici.  "  I  fancy  the  soul  as  residing  In  the  bead  in  connection  with 
the  brain." 

M.,  19.  "I  fancy  the  aoal  as  connected  with  the  whole  and  entire 
body,  with  ita  centres  in  the  heart  and  In  conscience." 

M.,  ai.  "  I  have  fancied  that  the  body  is  a  '  veasel'  or  the  mcdlaiB 
tbrouKh  which  the  mind  has  Its  expression  and  being." 

P.,  36.  Sometimes  fancies  the  soul  aa  a  distinct,  separable  some- 
thing lodged  in  the  body  during  Its  eailhly  career. 

P.,  23,  Used  to  fancy  the  soul  "connected  with  the  body  moch  as 
the  works  of  a  watch  arc  in  the  watch  case." 

F.,  — .     Used  to  fancv  the  soul  "floated  abont  in  the  body." 

M..  30.  "  I  think  It  U  in  the  body  or  fust  aometbing  that  is  mereljr 
asaociation  with  it." 

M.,  31.  Thinks  of  the  aoal  "as  part  of,  perhaps  combining  the 
higher  and  nobler  qualities,"  of  a  person. 

M .,  37.  "  I  fancy  that  the  «oul  has  merely  a  temporary  home  in  the 
body.  I  have  always  thought  of  each  aa  being  separate,  and  aa  goinf 
together  for  a  purpose." 

M..  36.  "  I  now  think  (be  soul  connected  with  the  body  as  the  mind: 
perhaps  tbey  are  the  same." 

M.,  47.  Thinks  the  sonl  and  body  are  inseparable,  that  is,  "  They 
never  existed  apart." 

Any  boundaries  marking  oB  psychology  from  philoeopby  are  at  once 
tranocended  by  many  of  tnc  abore  ideas  which  suggest  dlacnasionsof 
scholastic  times.  They  arc  further  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  rtUMiou 
with  which  the  soul  is  associated,  as  can  be  seen  from  many  of  the 
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ciutiona,  is  a  sepamte  field  from  lliat  of  pliilo*opbj.  and  of  the  two 
types,  ibe  iofluenccs  tbat  afiect  tbe  religious  man  are  more  tieueral 
and  Appeal  to  ibc  m&saea  of  people;  wfaile  tboae  affecting  tbe  pbiloso- 
pher  are  more  apccialized. 

As  to  tbe  orJKiD  of  tbe  soul,  Bixteen  males  and  tbirteea  females  re- 
plied. 

Nine  males  and  four  female*  l>elieTe  tliat  the  soul  comes  to  the  body 
at  birtb;  font  uiaW  and  four  females,  with  tbe  beKiuniog  of  tbe  life 
of  tbe  body.  Two  males  think  the  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  embryo. 
One  male  Lhinks  the  soul  liocs  not  come  until  the  child's  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  real  thought;  and  one  female  thlaka  it  comes  with  tbe  awaken- 
ing of  consciousness. 

These  idea<i  are  suggestive  aUbough  Ihey  difier  as  to  the  period  of 
tbe  cblld'v  H(p  when  the  noul  is  «upposecl  to  enter  the  body.  In  Dr. 
Hall's  splendid  study  '  tbe  soul  unfolds  and  develops  from  the  mate- 
rials of  lis  environment.  Baldwin  *  Rttcmptu  to  trace  the  social  devcl- 
opmeal  of  the  self— the  stages  of  its  growth  as  they  are  formed— 
from  contact  with  other  persons.  Street  observes  that  the  growth  of 
the  sou]  parallels  tbe  growth  of  the  body.  As  will  be  noted  from  the 
answers  most  of  them  merely  refer  to  the  Lime  of  the  inception  of  the 
soul. 

Reminiscent  ideas.  As-to  bow  the  earliest  lmpreii<iionB  were  re* 
gardcd  and  some  description  of  these,  the  followiug  may  be  taken  as 
cxamplea : 

P.,  sa.  "  My  earliest  notion  of  the  soul  was  as  a  part  of  my  body.  I 
thought  It  was  a  part  )usi  over  my  lungs  and  heart,  and  that  la  death 
the  tDgel*  came  and  took  this  away,  and  flew  with  it  to  heaven." 

P.,  23.  "  Probably  about  7  years  old  I  associated  it  with  my  body, 
an  inner  or^an.  ucar  to  or  tbe  same  as  my  heart,  it  was  white  when 
I  wnt  goo<t,  iind  ipotiert  when  I  wa.i  had.  Later  I  thought  of  it  as  ao 
ange]  with  while  wings." 

M.,  31.  "I  thought  of  the  soul  as  an  object,  where  It  was  situated 
t  do  sot  know  only  it  was  in  the  trunk  somewhere.  I  thought  ot  ft 
aa  a  small  airy  object,  pointed,  and  I  thought  that  after  death  some 
way  or  Other  It  got  out  of  tbe  body  and  in  some  way  escaped  out  of 
the  house  and  then  went  directly  to  heaven.  How  it  now  assumed 
shape  aud  lived  I  could  never  make  myself  understand." 

P.,  19.  "  My  earliest  notion  of  tbe  soul  was  of  its  shape  rather  tbao 
of  what  it  really  is.  I  saw  an  indescribable  mass,  light  gray  in  color, 
fomething  the  shape  of  sd  egg,  more  obloug  than  round;  hut  it  seemed 
as  if  this  at  times  cbauKed  its  shape,  according  to  the  moods  the  pos- 
•eaaorwas  in  towards  God.  For  I  conceived  tbesoul  to  be  nearer  to  tbe 
Almighty  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  more  closely  directly 
eoDCcrned  with  God.  From  something  connected  with  one  of  my 
earliest  pliystalogy  lessons,  I  got  tbe  idea  that  tbe  soul  was  located 
Dear  tbe  heart,  in  the  ccatral  part  of  the  body." 

P.,  ao.  "  I  thought  the  soul  was  of  tbe  same  shape  as  the  body  nn- 
til  my  tenth  year.     I  thought  it  was  encased  somewhere  in  the  body." 

P.,  31.  "  My  earliest  notion  of  the  soul  was  that  it  was  a  misty, 
Taporous  form,  intangible,  and  yet  never  breaking  into  pieces  or  Qying 
on  into  atoms  like  vapor ;  it  was  located  somewhere  near  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  but  cscapca  at  death,  and,  changing  its  form,  as  a  volume 
of  amoke  does,  it  gently  and  slowly  found  its  way,  in  a  direct  lioe.  to 
the  home  where  it  was  always  to  remain,  after  taking  a  human  form 
though  not  a  haman  body." 

P.,  30.    "  I  was  foar  or  five  years  old.    I  thought  of  it  then  only  be- 
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canK  I  beard  people  speak  of  it.  I  never  liad  a  clear  idea  of  wliat  It 
was.     It  teemed  like  a  white,  Ibin  cloud  maM. 

"  The  form  seemed  tbe  same  as  ibe  sole  of  a  ahoe.  About  fottr  jtmn 
old.     I  never  tbougbt  of  it  as  located,  it  floated  about  in  my  body." 

M.,  33.  "  I  waa  probably  S  or  10  years  old  when  I  firat  thooght  of 
tbe  toul.  At  lir&t  I  saw  Jt  ia  form  of  an  aogel,  probably  caused  by 
seeing  Ibe  pictures  of  angels." 

P.,  43.  "At  the  a^e  of  8,  1  thought  it  was  similar  to  tny  body  and 
by  putting  this  ofi  ibe  soul  would  be  revealed  and  that  Its  beauty  or 
nghiicsa  depended  npon  my  thoughts  and  actions. 

"  I  thouK'it  t*!*!  '^'^d.  made  souls  aud  put  them  into  bodies  in  a  very 
material  fashiou,  very  much  ss  ycaet  might  be  kneaded  Juto  bread." 

M,,  36.  "About  13  years.  I  thought  some  kind  o(  organ  indescrib- 
able located  in  or  about  the  heart.  I  osed  to  think  ihe  heart  of  man 
was  the  soul,  and  that  the  heart  would  sever  die  nor  could  it  be 
destroyed.  This  view  was  also  strcDgtbeacd  by  the  fact  that  tbe 
hearts  of  anituals  are  so  bard  to  cook  or  Durn  to  ashes." 

To  one  who  ntudies  the  reminiKcnt  rctaros  of  early  cbildhood, 
th«ie  is  something  skin  to  sacrcdness  in  the  simplicity  of  the  riewi 
expressed.  The  cblld-like  faith  haw  accepted  all  these  pictures  whkb 
involve  the  survival  of  the  soul  and  with  which  it  is  associated.  Sncb 
thoughts  as  these,  with  others  stating  similar  temporal  ideas  and 
oflering  ptomise  to  the  child,  Jorm  the  hope  of  its  early  life.  They 
arc  evculs  to  which  it  looks  forward.  During  past  ages  such  pictures 
have  been  tbe  hope  of  the  race,  just  as  the  savage  looks  forward  to  the 
happy  hunting  ground.  Who  can  tell  bow  mnch  they  have  promoted 
the  dcvclopmrnl  of  hnmanity? 

They  arc  the  elements  forming  much  of  the  early  mental  food  ol 
tbe  child.  Xot  much  depends  on  the  method  of  teaching  tbese  be> 
liefs,  hot  if  they  are  omitted  are  we  not  withholding  from  the  child 
thiugsit  demands?  Shall  we  teach  iheiu?  Shalt  we  teach  the  child 
things  that  have  to  be  corrected  later?  With  reference  to  the  lonl. 
hcBven.  etc.,  most  people  would  say  "yes."  If.  m  for  Herbart.  Io- 
teiest  is  the  dominant  tbing=-lhen  m^th  and  all  the  folk-tales  dear  U 
child  life  have  their  place,  while  if  we  follow  the  sometimes  too 
utilitarian  idea  of  attempting  to  teach  nothing  that  will  bare  to  be 
untaught,  some  of  the  things  for  whicb  the  child-mind  may  hunger 
will  be  omitted.  There  is  good  soil  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child  Tor 
flights  of  the  imagination  based  on  ideas  connected  with  the  seal.  In 
tact  he  pictures  another  world  with  its  inhabitants,  tbe  ideas  lakt 
firm  root,  and  they  are  so  vivid  thnt  in  most  cases  they  are  remembmd 
until  old  age.  Adolescent  views  of  the  soul  may  be  gathered  from  tbe 
following : 

P.,  43-  "'Childish  notion'  replaced  by  an  lde&  of  tool  bs  an  Itn- 
raatenal  thing,  yet  still  resembling  the  material  m^," 

M .,  40.  "At  1 3  or  13  years  of  age  thought  the  soul  '  an  immortal 
something,  parallel  wiib  tbe  mind.'     'Au  abstraction.'  " 

H..  36.  "Yes.  My  idea  about  the  soul  is  different  now.  Atone 
period  of  my  life — irom  16  to  10 — I  thought  the  soul  acparate  from 
the  miud." 

M.,  19.  "At  abont  X2  I  began  to  tfaink  of  the  soul  as  being  immor- 
tal, and  not  made  of  niNteriai  substance." 

U.,  19.  "I  thought  the  soul  had  a  hnman  (oriu  when  about  the i^ 
of  13  or  14.    Tbe  form  was  exactly  tbat  of  the  human  body." 

M.,  13.  "Of  late  years  my  idea  of  soul  has  changed.  I  have  never 
■tndied  the  soul  much,  bat  about  12  or  15  years  of  age  I  began  to  con- 
sider the  Aoni  as  something  without  form  that  dwelled  in  the  body. 
When  coQKidered  that  the  body  decayed  I  could  not  think  of  the  sonl 
having  form." 
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P.,  14.  "Yes.  I  tbonght  it  wu  a  smftll  round  Mmething— I  wm 
tben  Kboot  rj  oc  r^  years  of  oge-" 

U.,  31.     "About  [4.     Thought  it  was  an  essence." 

The  apiniou  now  generally  held  of  the  expansion  of  tlic  mind  Kt  the 
beginning  of  the  Adolescent  period  is  here  illastmted.  The  old  mt«te- 
rial  ideas  are  cut  loose  from  and  new  ones  pecnliarly  iudividuHl  are 
formed.  The  cbaraotcr  of  thcnc  changes  have  been  brousht  out  in 
•omcof  their  different  phases  o(  late, — especially  former  ntudic*  here  at 
Clark  University.  While,  as  was  noted  uhove,  only  twenty  stated  defi- 
nitely the  time  when  their  ideas  changed,  many  more  stated,  jntleli- 
niteJy,  the  time  as  falling  witbiu  the  adolescent  periori.  Sexeral  sipeak 
of  the  change  as  being  to  one  of  an  abstract  or  inimaterial  substance  of 
flome  kind.  This  they  have  gained  largely  from  three  aonrcea. — con- 
venation,  reading,  and  their  own  thinking.  Judging,  however,  from, 
tfae  repliea,  conversation  and  individual  ihougni  play  the  larger  part. 
The  study  o(  psych O'tngy  is  claimed  by  Kome  aa  the  cause  of  the  change. 
From  its  effects  one  says,  "  Now  I  am  entirely  unsettled  and  have  no 
definite  notion  or  idea  of  the  soal."  Several  claim  that  they  are  un- 
able to  define  their  position  from  recently  studying  thia  Huliject;  the 
Study  of  physiology,  and  the  reading  of  different  hooks,  Ciceio.  Emer> 
son,  G«orge  Eliot,  arid  other  books  are  menltonei)  as  influential.  Of 
those  not  having  college  training  the  Bible  is  relied  upon  tn  most 
cases  at  the  cnticnl  period.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  need  of  a  special 
literature  (or  thi.-*  period, — and  perbap»  even  for  this  subject. 

The  efiect  of  psychology  may  more  eflectually  destroy  the  early  im- 
pression but  the  cliauges  come  without  this,  and  there  may  be  other 
studies  that  lead  to  worse  effects  than  this. 

Three  negative  replies  were  received.  One  of  those  answering  had 
received  only  a  common  school  education,  one  is  by  profession  a  den- 
tist, the  other  while  still  a  college  student  baa  spent  two  years  io  the 
•tndy  of  metlicinc.  The  following  extracts  from  their  replies  are 
£lveii: 

U.,  43.    Dentist: 

'".%t  what  nge  di(l  you  first  think  of  the  soul  7'  When  I  was  verT 
Jenotant  of  the  laws  of  nature.  '  Whut  did  you  think  it  was?'  I 
t£oaght  it  wft-t  aonieihing  which  sonic  infinite  substance  or  being  had 
injected  or  put  into  me  to  live  nttd  carry  my  identity  after  the  lieath  of 
the  body  In  another  world  they  call  beaveu.  '  What  did  you  think  it 
was  }'  I  thought  it  was  the  life  of  every  one.  'What  is  your  present 
idea  of  the  soul  ?'  My  idea  is  that  the  substance  or  thing  called  force 
is  usnally  called  or  thought  to  be  the  sonl.  I  arrived  at  my  concln* 
aion  by  reading  and  thinking  both^^coniparing  Ideas. 

"In  my  natural  and  spoutaueous  ihiuklne  I  have  come  to  the  coo- 
clusion  that  I  know  as  little  about  the  souT  as  Spencer  and  I  do  not 
care  about  a  thing  that  I  think  no  one  knows  anything  or  csn  know 
anything  about.  We  can  understand  and  know  tiomething  about  ma- 
terial things,  then  why  ahonld  we  bother  ourselves  with  immaterial 
tilings  i  " 

As  to  the  future  life:  "I  would  prefer  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep. 
I  would  like  for  every  one  to  be  as  kind,  good  and  forgiving  to  their 
fellow  creatures  as  tbcy  possibly  can  aud  I  would  like,  if  there  should 
be  such  a  being  as  a  Gaa,  (or  him,  her  or  it,  to  be  as  kind  and  gentle 
aa  was  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Voltaire,  Paine  and  a  host  of  others  that  I  could 
mention." 

M.,  33.  Americau;  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  1903,  studied 
medicine  two  years.  "  At  about  the  age  of  16  I  thought  of  the  sonl  as 
existing  aud  occupying  space  wlthiu  the  cranium,  ll  occnicd  ethereal, 
without  shape  or  mass.  Later.  I  thought  it  to  be  something  apart 
from  my  ordinary  self,  something  more  than  haman.    Perhapa  a  fre- 
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qoent  recomBCe  of  thoaghu  about  the  nature  of  God   cattacd   the 
change  in  my  conception  of  the  sotiI. 

"At  the  present  time  I  do  not  believe  in  the  eKistence  of  the  soul, 
I  think  that  hnman  life  is  the  product  of  cvolotioo  and  that  in  the  be- 
eiuaiiifc  all  life,  both  animal  and  regetabic,  was  the  &ame,  or  that  the* 
had  ft  common  ancestor.  All  life  nianifc«tfl  the  power  of  j^owth  anci 
leprodnctton:  the  mere  differentiation  of  function  and  the  arqmn'ng 
of  powers  of  judgnieut,  reason,  etc.,  do  not  seem  to  uie  to  warrant  the 
beltcf  in  the  existence  of  the  »oa1.  The  law  of  the  indestruciibility  of 
matter  cannot  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  mind  maybe 
completely  destroyed;  mental  proceaseii  cease  when  the  body  dies. 

"  If  the  soul  eiista  in  the  boman  adult  does  it  not  also  exist  in  the 
infant,  in  the  embryo,  in  the  original  cell  in  which  that  panicular  be- 
ing took  his  tMrginuing?  It  is  impossible  for  mr  to  reason  oat  such  a 
slate  of  affairs.     If  the  soal  is  a  fact,  should  not  all  life  possess  it?" 

U.,38.  Common  schools.  "I  do  uol  think  I  have  a  soul.  What  it 
commonly  called  Ihe  sonl  19  Ibnt  part  of  a  bnmnn  being  which  is  aap- 
posrd  to  exist  and  be  immortal.  "What  is  called  the  soul  is  rcatly  the 
mind.  Biblical  teachings  first  led  me  to  Think  of  it.  Dally  obserra- 
tioD  and  reSectioii  leads  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  aaperstition  with  wbtcb 
■  considerable  portion  of  mankind  is  afflicted. 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  the  soul  as  having  shape  or  form,  bat  bare 
considered  it  my  emotions,  which  I  can  feci,  and  which  can  cause  paia 
or  gladness,  bring  out  in  my  actions  and  word»  the  good  and  bad.  t 
now  consider  wbnt  Is  called  the  soul  to  be  the  emotions,  a  creature  o( 
the  mind,  the  mind  a  crralure  nf  the  brain  and  animal  organism,  a 
body.  I  do  not  think  of  the  soul  as  existing  anywhere,  except  In  the 
imaginations  and  faith  of  a  lot  of  people,  who  have  no  icaaon  for  be*l 
iieving  in  it  other  than  they  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  a  thlD|{ ' 
the y  have  never  seen  and  no  one  else  hasaeen.  My  conclusiona  are 
from  my  own  thinking." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Grst  writer  speaks  of  (orce,  and  from 
the  men  to  whom  he  refers  would  probably  ue  classed  by  orthodoxy 
at  An  intidel.  The  second  is  n  thorough-going  evolutionist  and  no 
doubt,  an  /or  many  biologists.  »oul  has  no  place,  siid  mind  itaelf  ia 
merely  a  product  of  matter.  The  third  believes  the  soul  to  be  the 
emotion*,  merely  a  product  of  the  mind,  1.  e..  of  the  imagination,  thil 
the  result  of  hia  own  thinking.  It  has  often  been  ob«erved  that  the 
Btndy  of  biology,  or  even  a  preparation  for  medicine,  expands  the  »o- 
matic  licld  and  Its  importance  and  consefjuently  contracts  the  psychic 
world. 

The  following  returns  are  exemplary  ol  whnt  may  be  termed  the 
theological  view  ol  the  houI.  The  orthodox  idea  expreased  by  clergy- 
men, and  those  strongly  influenced  bv  religious  training  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  bnve  not  been  much  affected  by  any  contradictory 
teaching.  The  following  view  is  from  a  minister,  a  unlveraiiy  grad- 
uate with  theological  traiaing: 

M.,  39.  "Yen— I  dfMasonlor  penional  being;  never  say  1  have  ». 
aoul.  In  childhood  1  thought  my  soul  was  a  part  of  tm,  Later  I  eatne 
to  'o.tKioitl  as  identical  with  the  /,  the  personal  and  moral  sel(^»u- 
aclonsnesa. 

"The  uuestion  aa  to  what  it  was  made  of  did  not  occur  to  me.  That 
childhood  idea  waj  evidently  impressed  on  my  mind  from  witfaoat. 
The  changes  tbnt  came  a.<)  1  met  other  views  and  criticisms  of  that 
view,  and  cxme  to  think  aomewhat  independently,  were  rather  in  the 
line  of  development  aud  filling  la  of  detail  than  towards  contrarr 
views, 

"  Hy  present  idea  is  alrcadv  stated.  '  I  am  a  soul,*  i.  *.,  a  self-con- 
scloua' centre  of  personal  activity  witb  a  sense  of  reeponaibility  (or 
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my  deeds,  worda  and  thoughts.  As  such  self-conwrioas  ceatre  of  per- 
sonal activity  I  expect  to  endnTc  after  the  change  of  death.  This 
view  U  the  result  of  many  factors  in  which  my  otrit  thinking  has 
largely  had  the  fanction  of  pasriiag  in  review,  rejecting,  or  accepting, 
or  combining  ctcments  from  many  sources,  b'rom  8  to  14  vean  of  age 
I  was  surrounded  by  spiritualistic  believers  of  the  very  highest  type. 
At  15  I  joined  the  Uuitartati  cbarch.  DurJn);  nty  college  course  (at 
Bowdoin)  I  was  brought  under  Congregational  inSuence.  In  the  Onl- 
versity  I  became  familiar  with  Urtentnl  philoitophies  an<t  religions  tts 
t^ell  Its  undergoing  the  usual  thcologicnl  dixciplinr.  I  have  aliio  had 
aoine  training  in  science  and  have  a  special  knowltrdgc  of  botany.  In 
my  thought  the  soul  Has  a  closer  connection  wiih  the  body  in  waking 
moment*  than  in  sleep,  in  intense  work  and  feeling  than  in  idleness, 
in  health  than  in  sickness.  I  am  coavinced  ttiat  the  soul  may 
temporarily  leave  the  body  under  certain  conditions  and  return  to  it 
again. 

"  My  Imagination  of  the  eonls  of  dend  people  praetically  amoonts  to 
an  indentity  with  their  bodies;  yet  my  intellect  tells  me  that  while  a 
body,^.  g.,  form  and  subetuuce — may  be  oecewary  as  a  basis  or 
accompanimeot  to  personal  ftclf-conscio»sne<i3  it  can  never  be  its 
essence.  Gross  or  cthcrirni  it  is  not  the  body  we  mean  when  we  say  'I' 
or  'He.'  I  imagine  differences  of  form  and  feature,  differences  of 
knowledge,  and  differences  of  character  between  souls  of  the  dead. 
Those  who  died  many  cenlnries  ago  would  presumably  differ  from 
those  receotly  dead  by  so  mucit  as  the  conditions  to  wtilcb  they  were 
•objected  for  ao  long  a  time  diSer  from  conditions  here.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pure  imaginalioo. 

"I  conceive  souls  to  differ  In  themaelvei  according  as  they  have 
lived  well  or  ill,  to  differ  in  caparity.  ontlook  and  attltnde  towards 
environment'  The  envirDniiicnt  would  presumably  cliffrr  »Uo  to  oome 
extent,  as  differences  iu  makeup  would  lead  to  tlifferont  choices  and 
different  outside  pressures  jnst  as  UDclet  the  conditions  with  which  we 
are  familiar." 

F.,  33.  rniversity  graduate.  "My  ideas,  I  shonld  say  I  derived 
from  the  teachings  of  others  in  the  beginning.  Next  the  knowledge 
I  gained  from  books  emphasized  Ihem.  Anif  since  I  have  been  capa- 
ble  of  giving  ihe  subject  any  serious  consideration  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  fancied  the  soal  as  having  form.  It  always  appealed  to 
me  as  a  mysterious,  impalpable  eterual  power  l>elougiug  to  each  crea> 
tTire  and  modified  by  the  earthly  actions  of  the  creature. 

"I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soul's  reality.  The  fact 
that  we  pass  through  all  sorts  of  experiences  while  all  the  physical 
•ensea  ore  at  rest  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  they  are  only  vehicles, 
tbe  real  power  is  something  outside  and  beyond.  My  ideas  concern* 
ing  the  soul  have  not  changed  very  decidedly.  I  believe  that  the 
capacity  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  future  life  will  be  the  measure  of 
our  development  of  Lhi.t  life;  and  our  sutteriug  the  same  way.  When 
I  begin  to  speculate  as  to  what  etetuitv  will  be  like  I  usually  end  with 
the  thought  that  we  are  too  much  of  the  earth  earthy  to  have  aor 
notion  ofit  and  am  satisfied  to  leave  it  all  with  Him  who  knoweth 
beat." 

M.,  54.  Graduate  of  college  and  Theological  Seminary.  In  answer 
to  the  questioua  icpliea: 

"I  am  a  soul,  I  habituaUy  thiuk  of  myself  ae  an  immortal  being. 
Can't  remember  much  about  my  early  conceptions  as  to  what  the  sont 
was,  or  what  it  was  made  of.  Siuiply  thought  of  it  as  something  im- 
material and  other  than  the  body.  My  ideas  have  not  changed  but  arc 
clearer  and  more  definite.  Stndy  of  the  Bible,  psychology  and  theology 
b«ve  gradually  added  to  and  enlarged  my  conceptions.    I  have  tri«d 
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to  coDC^tTC  of  tbe  Aonl  «>  haTlDg  lorm  Knd  sluipe,  or  xomelhiiis  corr^ 
•poDtlinjc  to  tbese  aa  belonging  to  Jmuiatertal  or  tpiritual  eulitic*.  !■ 
my  mind  the  spirit  lorm  corresponds  lo  the  nutenal.  This  idea  is  tbe ' 
result  of  tbonjtlit  in  Istcr  ycttrs.  I  tbtok  of  tbe  soul  as  in  some  sense 
occupying  the  whole  physical  tabernacle.  Or  J  am  a  sout  occupying 
my  irhole  body,  which  though  not  eiisential  to  my  consciouA  eziatence 
is  necessary  to  inr  complcteuesi. 

"  My  present  idea  is  that  it  is  a  simple,  imuialerial,  sabstantial,  sett- 
tient.  intelligent  entity,  having  what  corresponds  to  local  form,  capa> 
blc  of  uioviuK  from  place  to  place,  and  DatiirsHy  ctotbing  itsell  in  tlte' 
material  human  form,  t  have  derived  this  idea  from  books  and  tny 
own  thinking  mainly.  Moat  largely  from  the  Bible, — snch  p&ssagea 
as  I  Cor.  istli  Chapter;  II  Cor.  5;  Rcr.  ao,  etc. 

"  I  have  thounEbt  of  the  sonl  or  spirit  as  dwelling  in  the  whole  body 
having  some  sort  of  a  vital  connection  with  the  ncnrona,  arterial  ana 
other  syslenis  of  the  l)o<ly, — a  connection,  however,  that  is  as  yet  in* 
comprehensible.  I  think  the  soul  was  conceived  in  the  womb  with  tbe 
body.  I  tliiiik  it  leaves  the  body  wheu  the  vital  connection  with  it  i« 
severed,  stid  this  is  at  the  instaut  when  the  body  may  he  prononaced' 
EB  dead.  '  The  body  without  the  spirit  ia  dead.'  The  soul  canaot 
sever  its  own  vital  connection  with  the  body  by  any  power  of  the  wilL 
Bnt  when  some  external  force,  like  disease,  or  violence,  or  «o  accident 
or  a  shock,  docs  sever  that  conucctioo  by  intcrceptlog  the  vita]  pro- 
cess. I  conceive  of  the  sonl  thns  released  as  aiffftding  from  the  body 
as  if  from  s  weight  thst  bad  been  holdiiiK  >t  down.  This  idea  may  be 
instinctive  or  derived  from  ecrtpturc  passages  like  Eccl.  y-tt.  I  think 
of  the  5onl  as  conncctwl  wilh  the  br*dy  ns  closely  and  inevitably  at  on« 
time  as  Qt  another,  though  the  thoughls  of  the  sonl  may  have  freer  and 
wider  range  at  some  times  than  at  others— as  in  dreams,  visions,  tele- 
pathic communion,  etc.  ,  .  . 

"Tbe  physical  differences  in  bodies  as  to  sex.  age,  cultnre,  etc..  sue- 
geat  lo  me  correaponding  diffcrenres  in  the  sonla  that  occnpied  thera, 
except  as  to  mere  physical  iuftrcuilics  and  limitatious.  I  regard  the 
fiouts  of  those  who  died  long  ago  snbsuntially  the  same  aa  those  who 
died  to-day, 

"I  conceive  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  'dcnd  IB 
Christ,'  as  having  larger  physical  tml  psychic  powers,  freer  and  raor« 
extended  movement,  greater  knowledge,  nobler  disposition,  etc., 
though  as  somehow  sneering  a  limitation  to  be  supplied  by  their 
glorincd  bodies.  As  to  their  own  past,  the  ri^bteoas  nscognise  God'a 
mercies  and  praise  him  for  them,  while  the  wicked  can  onLv  review  it 
with  wretchedness  snd  remorse,  1  think  they  remember  living  friends 
and  feci  an  interest  in  them,  as  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laxania 
tenches.  And  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  pn-scucc  of  each  other, 
and  feel  ntutnal  love  and  (eilownhip,  or  hatred  and  repulsion,  accord- 
ing to  character  and  couditiun,  I  think  the  righteous  dead,  though 
they  are  'the  spirits  of  jnst  men  mnde  perfect,'  are  still  capable  of 
learning  ami  developing." 

The  theological  idea  of  the  sonl,  u  may  be  obterved.  Is  changing 
from  whot  it  haa  been  in  tbe  past.  Instead  of  the  sonl  being  regordiM 
as  something  (tod  creates  nniT  puts  into  tbe  body,  insteail  of  obnerrisg 
that  "I  have  a  fvnl,"  the  term  "I  am"  is  used.  One  minister  aaytlw, 
used  to  rcgaril  the  soul  as  something  plus  the  boaly,  but  cannot  bo 
hold  thst  view.  The  idea  of  an  entity  of  nome  kind,  having  afaapa' 
or  form,  is  still  proierved.  Many  persons,  aa  la  noted  in  the  abor^ 
regard  the  sonl  as  more  closely  connected  with  the  body  at  some  times 
than  at  others,  especially  during  work  and  activity.  As  lo  future  ex- 
IstCDce.  the  idea*  have  not  changed  greatly  from  those  of  the  Patristic 
Fathers. 
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Psvc  ho  logical.  The  (ollowinff  notioiu  nhaw  Ihe  influence  of  the 
teAciiiiiK  of  pijcbology  od  early  impiesaJous  nod  may  be  clftuiGed  u 
psychoiogu-al  views  n*  expreAscfl  by  the  average  peraoa.  The  exteat 
of  e<lLU'atioii  in  noted  in  each  inatiiticc. 

P.  Komial  »choo1  graduate.  "Mind  and  aoul  mean  the  »utn«  to  me 
now  in  one  aense.  Still  my  nM  nplriut&l  Men  of  Ihe  soul  as  apart 
from  intellect  has  never  heen  <juite  109>t.  My  cbiUliah  nation  regard- 
ioK  soul  wan  the  outcome  of  my  own  Jniit^iuation  siuiply." 

M.,  19.  In  college.  "The  nge  at  which  1  first  had  any  definite 
idea  of  the  aoul  in  my  mind  vrax  lietween  the  years  6  and  10.  After 
this  first  idea  of  the  soul,  which  was  in  vome  way  shaken  and  disfig- 
nred,  my  idea  of  the  tioul  ttecame  niurh  less  delintle.  While  in  some 
ways  uy  ide&s  retiiaiiied  unHilcrcd,  the  lurm  and  abode  of  it  were  en- 
tirely nndefiued. '  Thti  chauge  came  when  I  was  about  13  years  oi  age. 
And  to  say  the  truth  daring  the  past  few  yean  of  my  university  life, 
■inI  especially  since  slndyiug  psycbolot^y,  1  Tiud  my  idea  o{  the  soul 
growing  less  and  less  ilefinhe  as  far  as  its  separate  existence  is  con- 
cerned, and  becoming  ciore  and  more  involved  in  and  co>existent  with 
tniud.  As  nearly  as  I  can  uow  defme  it,  my  conception  o(  the  soul  is: 
an  ethereal  entity  existing  in  the  mind." 

F.  College  student.  "The  souL  is  the  sensations,  perceptions, 
memories,  etc.,  that  live  after  death.  It  has  no  form,  is  something 
that  cannot  be  seen.  Aa  to  the  location,  I  should  say  it  is  in  the  mincT 
This  is  the  relation  of  miud  to  soul.  I  think  the  spirit  and  soul  are 
the  sam«." 

M.,  J3.  Doctor  of  philosophy,  teacher  of  psychology.  "I  have 
almoat  lost  the  early  uolion  and  csunot  definitely  recall  it.  It  baa 
changed  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  a  preseut  notion  of  mind 
(or  seal — I  use  the  terms  iMlrrrliangeahly)  which  yet  seems  to  flit 
from  region  to  region  of  the  brain  with  the  stream  of  conscionsnesa, 
always  covering  a  considerable  area.  It  no  longer  has  the  "foggy  " 
appearance,  and  indeed  is  quite  indescribable,  but  is  confined  to  the 
ttrain  and  mainly  at  least  to  the  liratu  cortex.  The  cbsnges  from  the 
early  notion  have  come  almost  wholly  from  my  learoiug  about  ibe 
brain,  and  when  I  think  of  soul  or  mind  at  present  there  ia  always,  I 
think,  some  image  of  braint  that  I  have  handleil  aud  seen  iu  my  study 
of  neurology. 

"1  make  no  distinction,  in  my  habit  and  thinking,  between  sonl, 
toind,  and  spirit,  except  that  soul  seems  a  larger  thing — to  include 
the  unconscious,  temporarily  forgetten  part  of  the  psyche.  T  suppose, 
too,  that  spirit  keeps  something  of  my  old  notion  of  it  as  a  light  airy 
somelhinf^  thatj^o^^ ''/^  ^l»f  '*'*  die — it  has  a  more  ghostly,  quick- 
moving,  time  and  space-transcending  quality  than  either  minaT  or  5&aA 
Probably  my  notion  of  the  orijfinsl  meaning  of  the  Latin  spiritus 
has  iuQuenced  this.  Miud  has  long  been  largely  synonymous  with 
intellect  with  me,  and  I  find  it  diffK^ult  to  make  it  include  the  feel- 
ings, then,  as  a  psychologist  I  have  often  argued  for  the  use  of  'mind' 
for  the  whole  psyche. 

"I  have  come  more  and  more  to  think  of  mind  or  soul  as  tbe/ufxfa- 
tnentat  thing  about  the  psycho-physical  organism,  and  that  mind  con- 
xtracts  the  body  more  than  body  produces  mind.  That  ia,  heredity  is 
•  /j>'cA>V  rather  than  a  ^A^'^tVn/ matter,  ie  memory.  Aa  the  eoul  was 
itself,  with  but  a  single  celt,  as  the  budy,  so  it  may  persist  whenever 
•dult  body  drops  away  in  death,  and  may  constmct  another  body,  pos- 
sibly, when  the  GUvironmcnt  becomes  suitable  for  the  purpose — a  very 
different  body,  perhaps,  suitable  to  a  different  curirouiuent. 

"These  are  but  dreams  about  the  soul,  but  they  describe  a  concep- 
tion of  it  that  goee  with  me  now  as  the  old  '  gtiy  vapor '  image  went 
with  me  as  a  child." 
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P.,  43.    GrsilaAte  of  college  and  tmiveraitr.    "  I  luv«  tbonght  of 
the  tonl,  mind  or  ■elf,—1be  Dame  which  I  applr  to  it  depend*  Bpo>  , 
the  coBucclloa;  to  ■  psycboloeical  discuMtoo  I  uiodM  probably  call  iti 
the  Mit,  Itie  ego,  the  me,  or  the  nnifvinj^  principle  of  conacioosaa 
in  a  rrligioD*  connection  I  ahoold  be   likely  to  use  aonl,  and   in   Ofdt 
nary  convcrsatiou,  mind 

"I  cannot  remember  definitely  at  wbAt  a^  I  first  thought  of  soal  bat 
I  can,  from  external  circam>taace«  of  which  I  know  the  date,  state 
that  I  bad  definite  ideas  aboat  it  at  the  age  of  8.  I  thought  it  waa 
aimilar  to  my  body,  and  by  pntting  this  off  the  soul  would  be  re- 
vealed and  thai  its  beauty  or  ngUneaa  depended  upon  my  IhonghU 
and  actions.  Hy  ideas  have  changed  from  time  to  time  but  I  cxonot 
locate  these  changes  in  time.  At  the  sge  of  13  I  had  outgrown  the 
idea  given  above. T>at  cannot  tell  when  it  happened  or  whether  it  wai , 
■  growth  too  slow  to  be  noticed.  It  was  replaced  by  ao  idea  of  aonl 
as  an  immaterial  thing  yet  still  resembling  the  material  me. 

"  I  have  always  thought  of  the  soul  as  having  shape  or  form  aa 
given  above.  I  always  used  to  think  of  the  wol  as  located  some- 
where, usually  in  the  sky.  The  tendency  to  do  so  is  still  present  at 
times. 

"My  present  idea  of  the  soal  is  the  unity  anderlying  BUtes  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  probably  derived  from  books,  other  people  and 
thinking  combined. 

"The  only  thing  to  which  I  can  liken  my  idea  of  the  connecLlon  of 
aonl  and  body  is  to  electricity  and  the  machine  it  runs,  though  that 
is  a  crude  Mmile.  At  our  time  I  thought  of  it  as  permeating  the  body 
like  a  gai  bnt  I  cannot  tell  at  what  a^e  I  thought  this.  I  see  no  na- 
aon  wby  the  soul  should  uot  begin  when  the  body  docs,  prcuatally.  I 
have  never  had  any  idea  bow  it  carae'since  I  lost  the  childish  one  that 
Cod  made  souls  and  put  them  into  bodies  in  a  very  material  fashioot 
very  tnucli  as  yeast  mif;ht  be  kueadei)  into  bread.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  soul  leaves  the  body  wheu  consciousness  ceases.  I  suppose  I  think 
of  it  as  floating  off  into  space  somewhere  if  I  try  to  envisage  it.  The 
soul  seems  to  me  most  closely  connected  with  the  body  in  full  waking 
conscioUHne<is  and  greatest  activity. 

"  [  uaualW  think  of  the  soul  as  expressed  in  conscious  states  witb- 
ont  envisaging  any  pnrlicular  form.     If  I  think  of  form  at  all  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  hoOj-  but  without  material  substuRce.     I  conceive  souls  1 
dlDerlng  in  ilcvelopment,  therefore  no  two  vonld  be  precisely  alikCf , 
but  apart  from  that  I  know  of  no  difference  that  the  time  in  which. 
one  lived  would  make. 

"The  only  difference  which  I  think  of  as  existing  between  the  aonlt 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  is  the  freedom  from  bodily  limitations  in 
lime  and  space.  With  liiat  freedom  it  seems  to  me  that  the  past 
would  be  more  clearlr  seen  and  differently  viewert.  and  the  affection* 
atronger,  purer  ami  Ireetl  from  nelfishnesa.  Under  such  condition* 
learning  and  improving  seem  the  uatural  result." 

Philosophical  ideas.  Classed  as  philosophical  the  extracts  of  the 
following  may  be  ^iven.  Pew  of  the  returns  iudicatc  any  philoaophi- 
cal  system  worked  out. 

V.  College  student.  "  My  first  idea  of  soul  remalnedwith  me notU 
1  waa  about  10  years  of  age;  then  I  began  to  reason  with  myself  about 
it,  and  to  listen  to  other*  talk  of  it.  My  original  notion  gradaallj 
faded,  and  for  several  yeara  I  had  no  notion  whatever  of  it.  Then,  at 
about  15,  I  began  to  form  luy  present  notion:  I  believe  the  aonl  is  anj 
atom  of  the  all-knowing,  all-loving,  all-creating  power  called  God; 
that  it  always  has  existed  in  some  form  or  other,  and  always  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Aa  the  power  creates,  it  infuses  itself  into  ita  cr««- 
turaa,  so  that  every  living  thing,  plant  and  animal,  contains  a  apark 
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of  the  fire  which  caooot  be  extingaUbcd.  Followiag  out  this  pUn, 
tbcD,  i(  is  anjust  that  one  of  tbc&e  sparks  shonld  be  placed  ou  earth  as 
a  poor,  dutub  earth-worm,  while  another  is  hu  iQtcllit;eiit,  deep- 
niDded  hnman  being.  For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  every  atom  of 
Life<PoweT  will  be  siven  the  opportunity  of  complrlinj;  its  cycle;  it 
began  from  the  origiQal  Power,  it  will  complete  its  developmeat,  and 
again  return  to  the  Power-  1  do  not  say  that  I  believe  in  transmiera- 
tion  ol  the  Mini  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms,  or  from  aDiinol  to 
the  haman  form:  I  have  not  settled  this  poiat  to  my  own  Batisfaction, 
nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so,  Nor  can  I  reconcile  the  Life-Power  in  plants 
with  that  in  man.  But  I  /rel,  isther  tbau  reason,  that  such  a  Hoal 
exists  in  them. 

"  I  think  the  soqI  is  composed  of  two  parts, — spirit  and  mind.  I 
have  never  considered  the  spirit  ns  diBcreut  from  the  soul,  excepting 
that  it  ia  the  l.i/e  element;  the  mjnd  is  the  intelligence  eiemcnt;  tbe 
pari  that  is  developed  otid  broadened  doriug  life:  even  the  'aplrltnal 
edacBtion'  is  only  «  higher,  purer  mindednes",  and  is  mental.  If  the 
aoa]  la  immurtal,  as  I  hrmly  believe  it  is,  then  both  spirit  and  mind 
exist  after  death,  bat  the  mind  is  not  as  Highly  or^anisfd  as  tbe 
apirit,  if  »ach  a  term  could  be  applied  to  Aomcthingwhiirh  always  waa. 
The  mind  U  largely  under  our  own  control,— its  broadeninic  nnd  de- 
velopment or  it*  entire  neglect — and  maybe  so  infaaed  with  wrone 
idea*  and  notions  that  all  we  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning  will 
have  to  be  unlearned  hereafter.  But  there  is  no  arbitrary  phase  of  the 
spirit:  it  was  and  will  be,  and  we  can  merely  change  its  form  by  tak- 
ing life." 

M.,47.  College  and  university.  A  teacher  of  mathematics  bat  a 
atndem  of  pblloawphy. 

"f  b)     The  permanent  '/.' 

"(c)    Tbe  same  as  the  '/.' 

"(d)  They  have  grown  in  cleArnrss  and  de&nltencsa  mainly  as  the 
retnit  of  increase*!  knowledge  of  i^/^aa  a  knowing,  willing  and  aenti- 
cot  being.  There  has  been  no  radicai  cAange  of  idta  iu  my  experi- 
ence of  self.  Only  a  development  with  increased  knowledge  and 
general  experience. 

"a.     {a)    Yes. 

"(b)     Certainty,  1  a*n  one.     (A  soul. J 

"(c)     The  same  as  to  myself. 

"4.  (a)  Ves,  the  form  of  the  body.  I  have  ool  to  my  knowledge 
ever  dissociated  the  form  ol  the  soni  from  that  of  the  bony. 

"S,     (a)     The  soul  is  Lhe  permHuent  self. 

"(b)  Came  to  the  body  when  the  Ixidy  came  to  it.  They  never  ex- 
ist^ apart.     No  Mxil  without  liody.     No  l>ody  withoat  soul. 

"(c)  At  death  the  corpue  i»  no  longer  a  'body.'  Its  functions  have 
ceased.     Both  body  and  soul  have  left  the  corpse  behind. 

"(d)  Body  is  body  only  in  so  far  as  i1  ta  organic  lo  aonl,  therefore 
one  may  Iw  peruiitted  to  say  that  the  connection  between  soul  and 
body  is  more  apparent  at  onetime  than  another,  «.^.,  waking  than 
aleeplng,  action  than  inaction,  etc.,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  regarding 
tliis  distinction  as  final,  since  visibtlily  and  exlernality  are  uot  the 
true  criteria  of  sonl  activity.    The  only  criterion  is  permanence. 

"SonU  of  the  dead  arc  of  fiij:e  aiul  form  of  body  in  life,  not  subject 
U>  gravity;  capable  of  penetrating  all  matter  unobstructed,  and  traus- 
ccnding  all  limitations  of  time  and  place.  1  have  conceived  sonls  as 
retaining  sex  distinctions  but  only  iu  an  ideal  sctiae.  Childieu  remain 
children  with  developed  intelligence,  but  still  retaining  the  natve 
simplicity  of  the  child.    Cn  I  tared  and  ignorant  remain  relatively  so. 

"  Yes,  OS  the  soul  ia  the  developed  form  of  the  '  Ego,"  it  would  natu- 
rally be  different  in  different  ages,  bs  among  different  peoples  and 
dlffcreni  individuals. 
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"In  my  early  days  of  courst  ihe  correut  tUeoloKlcal  doguiu  ms  to 
reirardft  and  panisbuienlB  appealed  to  my  imarinatton,  though  I  eut- 
iiot  kay  that  they  ever  Milufied  tuy  iateltect.  Now  I  tbink  every  aoul 
carries  iulo  th«  hereafter  the  accumulated  lierit^e  from  earth  «ad 
vill  find  itB  place  in  the  further  procesa  of  evolution  according  to  ita 
own  choice  and  ca^iacity.  Bui  I  do  not  think  we  can  jud;(e  the  deatiDj* 
of  a  soul  by  any  time  etaudard.  Every  soul  U  orRautc  iu  a  ^reat  pur- 
pOM  and  can  be  judged  only  in  reference  to  its  service  toward*  (hat 
end.  Good  and  bad  arc  largely  relative  to  a  time  (ud^ment  and  may 
have  little  siKni&cance  relative  to  the  real  fuuction  of  a  9oul  ai  aaor- 
gan  in  the  world  history. 

"Well-doins  can  have  ineaninp  only  in  reference  to  envtrontneot. 
No  Boul  exists  apart  from  au  envicoumeot.     There  is  no  absolute  self. 

"  My  ideal  life,  here  and  hereafter,  is  'fitness  for  the  place  I  occupy.' 
I  bold  this  ideal  in  no  fatalistic  sense  but  in  the  coiiviciton  that  man 
attains  such  perfection  as  is  possible  for  him  by  611iQg  well  (i,  e.,  ia 
good  will)  the  place  in  which  he  finds  himself." 

Not  all  of  tlte  returus  adiuitted  of  classification  as  here  out- 
lin>ud.  Most  of  them,  strictly  speakintf.  would  fall  into  the 
theological  group. — a  small  number  might  be  classed  as  psy- 
chological and  a  smaller  number  as  philosophical.  But  as  fl 
group,  perhaps  brouRht  out  by  the  questions,  the  replies  all  bear 
testimony  that  the  writers  of  them  have  been  influenced  by 
religious  training.  If  tbey  may  be  taken  as  an  iudex  they 
show  how  lightly  our  instructian  in  psychology,  the  purpose  it 
serves  in  life — compared  with  the  vita!  question  of  theology— 
Calls  on  the  surface  of  the  mental  content.  From  the  returns,  the 
mind  or  the  self,  while  tbey  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalents 
of  the  terra  soul,  have  never  commanded  the  thought  or  at- 
tention of  those  replying  as  has  the  .soul;  thi.s  can  be  easily  ob- 
served from  the  language.  If  ihe  psychologist  desires  to  replace 
this  word,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  our  methods  of 
education,  such  an  effect  will  not  soon  be  changed.  Current 
psychology  has  cast  off  the  very  term,  the  name  of  the  very  core 
about  which  it  developed.  A  term  in  its  early  days  considered  so 
vital  and  so  sacred  that  men  have  suffered  anathema  and  ostra- 
cism for  their  adherence  to  opinions  regarded  as  detrimental  to 
society.  In  order  that  the  student  may  understand  how  bitter 
and  costly  these  disputes  have  been — what  persons  have  stif- 
fered  for  daring  to  express  an  opinion,  something  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  term  should  be  incorporated  in  our  psycholo- 
gies. We  bespeak  at  least  for  modern  psychology  a  chapter 
that  will  briefly  state  its  history. 

Many  of  the  replies  were  from  students  engaged  in  the  study 
of  psychology,  others,  from  psychulogi^ts  at  present  teaching  the 
subject.  From  the  returns  it  would  seem  that  i«ul  and  mind  aze 
in  most  cases  identified,  and  yet  like  a  double  load  they  are 
trying  to  carry.  The  ideas  are  for  the  mo.st  part  in  hannoDjr 
with  current  psychology,  but  when  detailed  explanations  ate 
required   in   regard   to  sout,   they   tend   to  fall  in  line  with 
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theology.  In  details  tbey  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  current 
psychology.  Tht.s  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fad  that  students 
replying  have  not  gone  into  the  subject  ver>*  deeply,  i.  e., 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  perhaps  to  niaster  the  text  they 
may  be  using.  Moreover,  comparatively  few  students  who 
elect  the  subjects  of  philosophy  and.  psychology  have  the  ana- 
lytic  turn  of  mind  necessary  to  pursue  the  subjects  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  tbetu  long  enough  to  thus  become 
thorough -going  psychologistH, 

Summary.  The  idea  of  a  soul  will  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  the  idea  of  an  immortal  being  or  substance  perjiists. 

Theology  has  considered  soul  with  special  reference  to  a 
personal  God.  It  presupposes  a  substantial  survival  after 
death.  The  present  theological  idea  of  soul  is  largely  what  is 
meant  by  the  totality  of  a  man's  life.  The  influence  of  the 
church  is  the  greatest  factor  in  moulding  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  soul.  Recent  psychology  has  tended  to  ignore  the  idea 
although  centered  about  this  point  it  had  its  birth.  It  pre- 
sents a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  idea.  Empirical  psychol- 
ogy, dealing  only  with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  recognizes  no 
ttnifying  factor  but  consciodsuess. 

The  teachings  of  the  church  iu  regard  to  the  soul  reach  the 
thousands,  while  those  of  ps>-chology  reach  the  few;  the  masses 
of  people  believe  in  some  soul  substance.  The  effect  of  psy- 
chology is  to  destroy  something — which  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  for  the  psychologist  bnt  not  for  the  unedncated. 
The  definition  of  soul  by  the  average  person  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  the  snbstancc  of  it,  so  to  spcalc,  is  found  in  the  feel- 
ings. The  feelings  alone  recognize  its  substance.  Modern 
psychology  has  not  fully  investigated  the  feelings. 

Ideas  op  Mateeiausts  Regarding  ths  SotJL. 

A  Stndy  of  the  subject  is  not  complete  if  materialism  is  tiot 
represented. 

Materialistic  ideas  of  soul,  spirit  or  mind,  represent  it  as  a  sub- 
stunce,  dsofllly  of  very  fine  particles,  as,  for  example,  the 
views  of  Democritas,  those  of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics, 
Lucretius,  and  those  of  certain  modern  writers.  La  Mettrie 
regarded  it  as  a  fluid  pas.sing  through  the  nerve  tubes,  and 
Holbach  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  brain — thought  is 
bidden  in  the  movements  of  its  fibres.  For  '  Czolbe  sensation 
is  motion,  resulting  externally;  the  turning  back  of  this  motion 
in  the  brain,  on  itself — from  all  the  senses — forms  the  unity  of 
consciousness.  For  Haeckel,  spirit  and  mind  are  reduced  to 
force  end  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  body,  as  much  a 
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fuaction  as  every  force  is  of  a  body.  For  Moleschott  it  is  a 
product  of  the  braiu  as  bile  is  a  product  of  the  liver.  Per 
Biichner  it  is  a  property,  or  capacity — as  the  force  of  a  steam 
engine  inseparable  from  the  steam.  Or  for  others  it  is  an 
ethereal  substance,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  product  of  the 
body,  as  the  following: 

"Theether,' then,  as  it  is  coming  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
new  modes  of  thought,  is  an  immaterial,  superphysical  sub- 
stance, filling  all  space,  carrying  in  its  infinite  throbbing  bosom 
the  specks  of  aggregated  dynamic  force  called  worlds.  It  em- 
bodies the  ultimate  spiritual  principle,  and  represents  the  udi^j 
of  those  forces  and  energies  from  which  spriug,  as  tbeir  sourcai] 
all  phenomena,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  as  they  are 
known  to  man." 

Or  another  new  is  that  of  a  nniversal  liquid  of  minute  molt- 
cules . 

"The' molecules  are  vortex  rings  in  a  liquid  of  stiU  finer 
grain  and  less  viscosity.  Molecules,  liquid,  molecules,  liquid, 
alternately  forever;  each  term  of  the  iudnite  series  being  fully 
explained  by  the  next  fallowing."  The  second  ether  fashions 
the  spiritual  body.  Our  consciousness  proceeds  pari  passu 
with  molecular  disturbance  I'n  our  brains,  this  molecular  dis- 
turbance agitates  the  first  ether,  which  transfers  a  part  of  its 
energy  to  the  second.  "Thus  is  gradually  elaborated  an  or- 
ganism in  that  second  or  unseen  uni\'erse.  with  whose  motions 
our  consciousness  is  as  much  connected  as  it  is  with  our  mate* 
rial  bodies."  The  spiritual  body  is  replete  with  energy  at 
death  and  floats  away  in  the  unseen  universe,  taking  coa- 
sciousne^  with  it.  but  leaving  its  molecules  behind. 

Another  view: 

"Soul'  is   the  body  or  organ  of  the  mind,  and  as  sudT 
they  are  inseparable  forever.    Mind  and  soul  are  one;  soul  and 
body  are  two.    Soul  is  a  refined  subtle  easence,  a  spiritual  body 
within  the  animal  body  an  ultimate  indecomposable,  eth< 
matter,  something  like  an  electric  body,  and  as  such,  quite 
material  as  rock  or  pig  iron,  and  ts  cooscious  by  its  nature  as^ 

atoms  are  cohesive  by  their  nature It  grows  as  other 

matter  grows,  is  enduring  and  persistent  like  all  other  ele- 
ments, preserves  its  identity  and  continuity  precisely  as  the 
body  does,  and  is  immortal  because  of  more  homogeneous  and 
ultimate  essence  than  the  physiology.  Repeated  shocks  will 
disintegrate  and  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  soul  as  they  will 
the  cohesion  of  the  iron." 


•  Stockwell :  N<:w  Mod«  o/  ThooRht,  p.  73. 
■Clifford  :  I,ectarca  Btid  Bssayi,  Vol.  I,  pp.  282-93. 
■HcmsUect:  Miod  la  Matter,  pp- 30-39. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  so-caLted  materialists 
regard  the  soul  as  a  product  of  the  body  but  do  uot  attempt  to 
ascribe  its  form  or  assert  what  they  think  to  be  the  nature 
of  its  substance.  Others  would  give  some  theory  as  to  its 
composition.  The  ethereal  view  of  soul  or  mind  substance,  in 
the  liebt  of  receiit  discoveries,  wilt  probably  claim  for  itself  a 
larger  circle  of  adherents. 

ThKORIRS   pRitSKKTRD  RBOARDINC   THB   SBLF. 

The  word  "self"  has  tended  to  take  the  place  of  "soul" 
in  recent  psycholog>'  and  philosophy.  From  the  staudpoint  of 
philosophy,  soul  is  supposed  to  be  too  inclusive; — if  immortal- 
ity is  presupposed,  there  is  the  objection  that  it  embodies  cer- 
tain elements  not  immortal,  white  self,  more  definitely  an  object 
of  knowledge  is  immortal. 

The  rca-son  why  the  term  "self"  is  used  in  preference  to 
that  of  soul,  or  why  the  meaning  conveyed  may  not  justify 
the  use  ol  a  broader  term  as  that  of  "soul,"  may  be  better 
understood  if  we  cite  some  explantious  from  recent  writers. 

Prol.  James  ^  speaksof  the  empirical  self  of  each  person  Mthc  "me." 

The  social  Mcll  ia  the  recognition  we  get  from  our  (cllow  beings, 
the  effort  of  liring  in  the  sight  of  our  fellows.  Truly  speaking  "a 
man  bas  as  mauy  social  &elvcs  as  there  arc  tudividuala  who  recognize 
hiiD  and  carry  an  image  of  him  in  tbcir  mind," 

The  Bpiritnal  self  is  the  inner  or  sohjcctive  being,  the  "  psychic  fac- 
ulties or  dispositions,  taken  concretely  "  not  the  principle  o?  unity  or 
pnrc  vao.  Thes«  psychic  dispositions  are  the  most  ultimate  part  of 
the  acli — and  also  tbe  most  enduring.  These  arc  changed  only  whcti 
■  man  is  alientui  a  ie. 

The  Pure  Kgu  is  the  nnifying  factor,  in  it  is  foand  the  sense  of  ner- 
Bonat  identity.  Our  remoter,  spiritual,  material  and  aocial  selves 
come  with  a  glow  and  n  warmth.  In  the  arouscl  organic  emotion, 
This  warmth  is  either  something  in  feeling  of  the  thought,  or  else  the 
feeling  of  tbe  body's  actaal  existence.  We  cannot  recognize  our  pres- 
CDt  self  without  one  of  these.  Any  distant  self  which  fulfills  this  con- 
dition will  have  the  same  warmth,  but  may  be  in  less  degree.  This 
thread  that  runs  through  the  various  selves  and  unites  them  is  the 
Bgo.  Resemblance  among  tbe  parts  of  a  continuum  of  fee  lings  consti- 
tutes personal  identity. 

" Of*  the  nature  and  part  of  consciousness  which  is  the  tme  self  we 
can  obtain  no  direct  evidence  in  reflection,  for  this  true  self  is  thst  to 
which  the  increment  is  presented,  and  which  itself  can  never  be  pre- 
sented in  reflection." 

But  this  is  the  self  of  conscioUKness  with  which  the  metaphjrsiciaa 
deals.  It  is  that  part  that  iv  souglii  fur  auslysls,  and  is  only  an  infer- 
ence ad  inJinitHm.  Mr.  Marshall  conclndea  in  bisarticle  by  pointing 
ont  that  the  self  in  toto  "  speaks  of  the  experience  of  all  our  ancestors, 
of  those  wfao  were  men  and  of  man's  long  line  of  progenitors  of  diverse 
•oimsl  forms."  "This  »elf  says  to  us  '  The  elements  which  are  pre*- 
tnt  in  tbe  fields  of  attentive  consciousness  represent  but  a  paltry  array 


1  Frli»c<j>I«a  ai  Psjrclialiwi',  To).  1.  p.  394  uy, 
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of  cxpvriuieiitdl  e&ccti."  Tbis  sub-uiccstral  influence  "  is  not  dificr- 
cntimtcfl  by  the  rscessl've  or  emphatic  twrtial  sctlTJty  of  tay  part  of 
the  t:om|)lex  nficein;  it  i>  the  muc  o(  'feclio^  '  so  called  by  maoy;  it 
It  that  part  of  the  moment's  conscious  experience  which  we  are  war- 
ranted  in  clescrihin^  as  the  field  of  innttention."  So  tbe  true  self 
iDRKt  "be  allied  witb  tbc  presented  'instinct  feelings'  rather  than 
with  variunt  reaKou." 

I'rotii  the  stninli»oinl  of  a  purely  ideal  system  we  may  notice  Prof. 
HowiMon'»  '  vicwK.  He  doeii  not  ileal  witb  "self  "  perhaps  so  much  as 
"mind."  In  fact  objection  might  be  raised  as  to  the  Jastificatlon  of 
clftssifylng  his  snalyMiH  tinrter  »  study  of  "self."  He  saaumes  that 
"AH  exiiiteiice  is  eilber  ( i)  the  rxiKtence  of  iiiitida,  or  (2)  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  Items  nnd  order  of  their  experience:  all  tbe  existences 
known  as  uisterial  consisting  in  certain  o(  the«e  experiences,  witb  aa 
order  orKant^ed  by  tbe  scU-nciiTe  forms  of  coiioctt^unncs!*  that  in  their 
unity  constitute  the  subRtantial  being  of  a  miud,  io  distinction  from 
its jphrnomenal  life." 

These  many  minda  are  tbe  detenuiuinf;  ground  of  all  events  and 
'  mere  '  things,  and  form  the  eternal  world,  which  he  calls  the  "  Cltj 
of  God."  C^kI  the  fulfilled  Type  of  erery  luiiid,  the  living  Ixtnd  of 
their  unioti  reigns  in  it,  by  being  tbe  impersonated  ideal  of  every  mind. 
The  members  of  this  eternal  Republic  have  no  origin  but  a  logical  one 
witb  rttPTcnre  to  each  other,  iticludlug  their  primary  reference  to 
G04I, — in  the  literal  sense  uo  origin  in  time.  "Thete  is  nothing  prior 
to  them  out  of  which  their  being  arises,  but  they  simply  are  and  con- 
stilnte  tbc  eternal  order.  They  are  free  since  they  arc  tbc  source  of 
all  tbe  law  ol  this  realm,  This  pluralism  of  ntinds  is  tbe  "mover" 
of  nil  things.  The  world  of  spirit*  cnnstitntes  a  circuit  of  moral  re- 
lationHbipa,  and  its  union  is  found  is  God.  God  has  no  being  subject 
to  time,  nor  is  tbe  (undamental  relation  of  minds  to  faitn  a  temporal 
relation,  and  "creation  most  simply  mean  the  eteroal  Tart  that  God 
is  a  complete  tuotal  ngeiit,  that  his  essence  i*  juHt  a  perfect  con- 
science." The  key  to  his  system  he  says  "is  fijced  In  Its  doctrine 
concerning  the  system  of  causation."  K^cient  cause  is  reduced  aod 
final  cansi?  is  substituted  in  it§  fttead,  ».  <r.,  Ood  in  not  the  end  but  the 
guiding,  regulative  and  cousiitutlve  principle  of  real  existence. 

Another  view*  endeavoring  to  estaoHsh  the  immortality  of  the  self 
it  that  set  (orlb  by  Frof.  Schiller.  He  notes  that  the  self  as  it  appears  is 
the  pheuomeoal  self  snd  the  self  as  tbe  ultimate  reality,  the  transcen- 
dental self.  The  phenomenal  self  i*  that  part  of  us  that  changes  with 
the  flow  of  consciousness,  the  cbauce  of  personalities ;  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  gained  by  experience  ana  experiment,  and  an  examlaation 
of  tbe  How  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  separated  from  tbe  Ego  but 
this  is  the  unifying  part.  The  pbenorneual  self  reprsseota  out  • 
small  part  of  tbe  individual  at  any  time,  but  the  Trans-Bgo  i%  tbe 
'•I"witbali  its  powers  and  latent  capacities  of  deTcIopment.  The 
self  approximates  in  its  development  more  and  more  to  tbe  Ego. 

The  ego  is  both  the  basis  and  end  of  development  within  wbtcb  the 
•elves  alone  are  real.  Prc-cxiatence  of  tbc  soul  is  not  an  illusion,  it 
explains  tbe  reincarnations  of  Buddhism.  The  sonl  of  man  has  been 
developed  from  tbe  souls  of  animsls  throDgb  a  proceas  of  eeolutloo. 

Bradley  recogiiiws  the  self  as  follows: 

■  '■  The  aelt  and  tbc  world  are  elements,  each  separated  in,  and  each 
contained  by,  experience.  The  self  is.  and  likewise  the  soal  is,  an  in- 
tellectual construction  based  on  immediat*  experience,  yet  tranacend- 


'Thc  LltnUii  o(  HvoluliDO. 
■Tbe  Hlddic  aiMt  ihe  t«iitLms. 
*ApiieaTKticc  utd  Keallty,  p.  595. 
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litg  it.  The  kH  is  odc  of  the  nsuUs  gBined  b;r  tratiBcend iuK  the  first 
Imperfect  fottn  of  experience.  Experience  in  the  early  form  is  not 
jret  self  or  not-scW.  Jt«  onity  gives  way  befor*  iooet  unrest  sad  outer 
impact  in  one." 

Aud  then  self  nnd  Rgo,  on  one  si<1e  are  produced  by  tht*  develop- 
Dient.  nod  on  the  othrr  side  Jippenr  other  selves  nnd  tbe  world  and 
God.  These  are  the  contents  of  onr  experience,  but  onr  experience  ia 
part  of  tbe  universe,  tio  there  is  no  stepping  over  the  Hue  from  one 
world  to  another.     E^xperience  i«  in  both  worfda. 

For  Dr.  Royce : 

"Self  is  iost  yonr  own  present  Imperfectly  cxpreased  palsattoa  of 
meaning  ami  parpoae— this  striving,  this  love,  this  hate,  this  hope, 
this  fear, — this  inqnlrir,  this  inner  speech  of  the  Instant's  will,  this 
thought,  this  deed,  this  destre,~in  brief  this  idea  taken  as  an  luteroal 
meaniau."  Self  is  an  etbicnl  ctite>;ory  in  the  sense  that  one  selects 
from  all  the  Universe  a  certain  portion  of  remembered  and  expected 
lite  >)>  tbat  "f  hm  <iwn,  in  contftCt  with  olbcr  Bclvrs  the  Isree  mdivid- 
nality  and  the  life  of  the  Absolute.  By  the  contrast  with  the  nut-Bctf 
I  am  as  sure  of  ra^Mlf  as  of  Being;  our  Indiridiinllty  is  expressed  by 
mutually  contiftHtiiig  our  lifcplans,  "CHch  reacrhcs  itKown  fnliillnirat 
by  recojtuizintf  Other  life  plans  as  different  from  its  own."     "In  the 

f>reB<nt  form  of  human  coosclonaness  self  is  an  ideal,  lis  true  place  is 
n  the  eternal  world,  where  all  plans  are  fulfilled,  it  derivea  ex'err- 
tbiag  from  others  except  its  Voiqueness,  God's  will  i»  consciously 
expressed  in  this." 

what  can  we  say  from  these  definitions  of  self? 
U  is  an  analytic  explanation,  not  of  the  present  feelings  bat  of  tbelr 
ot^ecHficattoD.  The  word  "self"  is  more  definite  than  "soul;"  it  1ms 
no  uncertain  btatory;  it  ia  subject  to  analyttls.  We  identify  and 
know  ouraelf.  By  soul  we  mean  both  the  "ego"  and  the  "me," — 
the  subject  and  the  object  are  both  include^I  in  the  soul.  The  prefer* 
cnce  for  the  word  self  ia  in  line  with  certain  tendencies  of  thon^jht 
noted  in  this  paper,  i,  e.,  a  gradual  tendency  toward  definitcnesa, 
CompariMns  with  the  cmde  undifferentiated  ideoa  of  the  sav4kge,  or 
with  the  less  detiuite  idc«.s  of  miuI  cxpreased  during  the  middle  ageSi 
showalioeof  progress  that  approaches  exactness  aad  definition  o( 
idea.  The  "self"  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  careful  analysis.  It  has 
its  place  in  psychology,  and  any  atudy  of  the  subject  would  be  iucont- 
plete  without  it.  If  American  psychology  foHowa  along  the  lines  of 
the  old  KngliBh  school,  or  if  it  adheres  strictly  to  an  empirical  basis, 
tbeo,  with  Bacon,  "soul  "  may  be  relegated  to  theology.  To-day  we 
recognize  variona  aspects  of  psychology,  and  among  those  the  p<iychnl- 
*>Sy  ^^  religion.  The  subject  is  not  one  that  stands  aloof  from  others. 
Since  il  ia  a  study  of  mind  and  psychic  phenomena  in  general  the 
psychologist  ia  brought  face  to  face  with  the  soul  of  theology  and  be 
must  recognize  the  significance  of  the  term  and  its  meaning  with  ref- 
erence to  psychic  life  as  a  whole. 

An  has  been  often  mentioned  psychology  and  philosophy  are  often 
barnilul  lo  the  spiritual  life  of  the  student.  That  one  line  of  study 
•bould  be  destructive  to  ihe  teachings  of  another,  if  they  are  both  for 
the  welfare  of  the  the  student,  is  not  good  pedagogy.  The  attempt  of 
psychologists  to  place  the  subj:ect  on  a  scientific  hasia  baa  tended  to 
BUtke  it  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  The  feelings,  becaoM  they  are  not 
•nbfect  to  analysis,  have  not  been  given  a  place  comnensnratc  with 
the  extent  they  influence  action.  A  lar^c  part  of  what  peoplecall  tbe 
"soar' ia  included  under  the  term  feelings.     The  content  ts  between 

iTbc  WoiM  and  Tbe  IndiviilDat.  Vol,  II,  pp.  »>-»>. 
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tbe  two  types  of  mind,  the  «^nitive  and  tfae  Bfcective,  or  Iwtweencog- 
oition  and  feellDg  in  the  Mine  miad :  the  one  relating  and  clasaifytitit, 
dealing  with  the  world  of  thought*;  (he  other  acting  on  that  cntools* 
tive  heritage,  the  feeling.  The  aoalj-tic  kcK  ia  based  more  on  tbe 
present  objective  nide  of  conscionine**,  the  conl  tncladea  both  tbe 
aabjective  lud  objective. 

Localization. 

Any  study  of  the  aoul-idca  cannot  well  omit  aomr  meutiott  of  the 
idaaa  that  various  writers  have  «xpr«a»ed  aa  to  tbe  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  soul  is  located.  Tbe  Cftvage  expresses  his  opinion  as  to 
where  it  is  located,  civilized  mau  expresses  his.  Certain  Hues  of  proc- 
ress  have  l>een  ma<le.  Tbe  main  line  of  progress  keeping  pace  with 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  is  tfae  tendency  to  lecognue  tbe  head 
or  biaiu  as  tbe  ccntntl  organ  in  which  the  soul  is  located.  /\tn  fiassu 
with  this  movement  is  a  gradual  change  from  the  identity  of  bobI  as  a 
life  principle  to  the  notion  that  it  is  mtnd.  The  material  for  this  sec- 
tion is  based  vrry  largely  on  «  siniilsr  study  by  Volkmanu.' 

The  idea  prevailed  among  some  of  the  ancients  that  the  sotil  was 
mere  vital  power,  as  such,  the  blood,  tilling  the  whole  bod^  waa  it* 
seat-  This  idea  existed  amons  the  ancient  Hebrcwm,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  they  prohibited  the  use  ol  blood.  Psychic  functions  were  not  as- 
cribed to  the  btood  bat  to  the  heart,  and  the  feellnes  originated  from 
the  intestines,  bones,  liver,  gall  and  kidneys.  The  rrcords  of  the 
Hebrews  after  the  exile  show  that  they  located  the  soul  In  the  hc&d. 
Refereaccii  for  thi.*  may  be  noted  in  Daniel;' contrary  views,  however, 
are  at«o  expre.iscd.  Among  tbe  Hindoos  the  moat  significant  part  of 
the  soul  i»  connected  with  the  heart.  It  has  been  obaervctl  that  locali- 
zing the  sonl  in  the  bead  above  the  Mat  of  sensnous  picnsurc  and  de^ 
sire  it  tbe  first  step  toward  tbe  thought  of  its  itnniortality-  Besides 
the  part  in  the  head  most  barbarous  or  semi-clvillied  peoples  rcc<MF- 
nizfng  the  aoul  as  being  complex  locate  other  parts  of  tbe  same  in  du- 
ferent  oreans  of  the  body.  The  Persiaua'  localise  anger  in  tbr  head. 
thought  in  tbe  heart,  and  sensuous  de»ire  fu  tbe  liver.  The  oldest  re- 
ports concerning  tbe  brain  a<i  the  <ie&t  of  the  soul  point  unnniniously 
to  Ktcyp'  ■  here  the  l>elicf  in  imiiiuTtiilily  ami  traniuiigraiion  w««  long 
prevalent.  From  Esypt  Pylbajitorfls  is  renorte*!  to  have  carried  the 
idea  into  Greece.  The  Pythagoreans  located  the  nous,  or  ratlnnat  soul 
in  tbe  braiu,  life  and  senaaliou  in  tbe  heart,  «eed  and  germination  is 
the  navel,  generation  in  the  sexual  parts.  According  to  Pbilolans* 
the  itnit  of  these  contains  the  germ  ol  men,  tfae  second  of  beasts,  tfae 
third  that  of  plants,  the  fourth  that  of  all  creatures.  Alcmacon  is 
given  the  credit  of  having  firat  taught  that  all  sense  organs  are  coa> 
nectet)  with  the  firatn.  Ity  some  he  ia  considered  the  fontider  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Democrilus  held  view*  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  ri~..'  thai  the  thinking  part  of  the  !tflnl  is  Irvnted  in 
the  brain,  ap^er  in  the  heart,  seusuoua  desire  in  the  li%-er,  bnt  the 
soul  is  extended  throughout  the  body.  Plato  located  tbe  t$ffus  in  the 
head,  the  (/»'»<;.[,  passion,  in  the  brevet,  tbe  efiidumf/iiort.  %en»iioat 
ilesire,  in  the  abdomen,  tbe  parts  being  distinctly  bounde«i.  The  in- 
flnence  of  certain  organs  which  may  frora  some  cause  demand  undue 
attention  tending  to  change  the  course  of  the  individual  thought,  or 
iittrtitiuu  to  [hem  is  an  impoftsnl  Caclor  determining  localiiatioa. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  some  iDdividual  trait  or  tendency  of  the 


■  t.ehrbiKh  der  Psycholoiic,  Vol,  t.  pp.  Sa^a. 

■  Chap.  II,  aft;  IV.  s,  H,  Jo. 

■  Udiii^ch :  A  Sybtciii  ol  Qlbllcal  riyctialoty,  p.  9)8 
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wrilcr  or  teairher  or  to  ftome  patUologtcAl  couditiou.  tliusgiTtuK  uudue 
pTclnm inane?  to  *^n\e  orgsiis.  Anslotlr  opposed  the  Acparatiou  of 
the  flonl  CIS  miulc  t>y  Plato.  For  bim  the  perceiving  anJ  aourtshing 
parts  iu  man.  and  auiiuals  haviug  a  heart  and  circulating  system  are 
located  in  the  heart,  Iu  the  eiise  o(  those  aniiuals  hnving  no  sucb 
system,  the  soul  is  located  in  that  part  exercising  the  function  of  the 
bieart.  In  plants  nud  in  animals  that  raauifest  life  after  bciug  cut  to 
pieces  each  part  niAv  be  [lie  Kent  of  the  soul,  or  ai  least  they  have  that 
pOHibility.  The  principle  of  motion,  sensation  and  nourishment  must 
be  locatcil  inn  midMe  point  of  the  body  wbcrc  the  exchAUge  of  blood 
takes  ulare.  The  brain  CHnnol  be  the  seat  of  sensation  because  oa 
itomeuUte  contact  it  is  painless,  it  is  the  foulest,  dampest  part  of  the 
body,  as  opposed  to  the  heart  streaming  with  firc'ColoTed  blood.  The 
Epicureans  loeateil  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  in  the  heart  or  lungs, 
wiiilc  the  irrational  was  thought  to  be  di0ased  throughout  the  whole 
body.  IlerophiUs  o4  Alexander  and  Galen,  under  Platonic  influence, 
and  also  under  the  iufluecicc  of  Hippokralcs,  permanently  located  the 
thinking  part  ol  the  soul  in  the  brain;  this  they  slso  recognized  as 
the  organ  of  memory.  Ualen  asrribc*!  to  the  lower  soul  part,  that  in 
the  rump,  the  preparation  of  vital  spirits.  Xcuocrates  located  the 
rational  aonl  in  the  crown  of  the  hcAd.  Strato  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  between  the  eyebrows.  In  the  change  o(  position  in  localj- 
>atiou  of  the  soul,  its  gradual  transference  to  the  head,  can  be  noted 
the  change  of  the  idea  of  the  son!  to  that  ot  a  something  having  to  do 
with  the  mind,  and  in  fact  a  gradual  identifiration  ot  it  with  the  men- 
tal  processes.  Neo-p!atouic  doctrine  located  the  soul  iu  the  whole 
boiiy, — entirely  in  each  part  oi  the  same.  Nemrfdus— following  the 
psychology  of  Aristotle,  locates  the  soul  as  coincident  with  the  body, 

fttacing  pfaantasie  in  the  anterior,  mtinory  in  the  posterior,  and  inteU 
cct  in  the  middle  veutricic  of  the  braiu, 
Gregory  ol  Nyssa,  «od  St.  Augustine  prefer  a  symmetrical  division 
of  the  vital  soul  throngbont  the  whole  body;  Gregory  opposes  locating 
it  either  in  the  braiu  or  heart,  while  Augustine  recognizes  the  heart 
as  the  central  point  of  the  corporeal  life  and  involuntary  motion*  the 
brain  aa  the  central  organ  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motioti,  sensa- 
tion originates  in  the  anterior,  motion  in  the  posterior,  and  remem- 
brance in  the  middle  part  of  the  brain. 

Thomas  Aquinas  located  different  activities  of  the  thinking  ^oul  lo 
different  parts  of  the  brain  His  doctrine  of  location  practically  over- 
threw  the  Aristotelian  view  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  oi  the  soul.  The 
nervous  system  has  begnn  to  be  an  object  of  sttidy.  Cossmati  opposed 
the  ancient  location  of  the  soul  from  the  stnnrlpoint  of  nervous  anat- 
omy, and  recognized  the  brain  as  the  common  sensorium  of  external 
•ease  as  well  as  the  immediate  organ  of  itincr  seme.  With  Descartes 
the  conception  of  the  soul  an  a  unity,  op^Jo«^l!  to  the  l)ody,  excluded 
the  idea  of  its  being  separalcd.  I-'rom  his  mechanical  conception  of 
the  body,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  he  reasoned  that 
there  muit  be  some  central  point,  undivided,  from  wbicb  tbc  moiiv« 
forces  of  the  body  originate-  Thus  the  pineol  gland,  as  a  single  organ, 
was  selected.  LaneisTand  Bonnet*  located  the  soul  in  the  corpus  cat- 
losoni,  Digby  in  the  transparent  septum,  llaller  in  the  pons,  Bocr- 
bave  iu  the  prolonged  conl,  Piatt  tier  in  the  corpora  i|uailrtgeminl, 
Souiiuering  made  ouc  of  the  laftt  attempt-i  in  this  direction,  but  he 
avoided  the  ohler  theories  of  glauda  and  certain  brain  parts,  and 
pointed  to  the  Quid  in  the  brain  ventricles— as  the  water  over  which 
(be  spirit  floats  or  i*  suspended. 

X^etboits  did   not  consider  the  aoul  to  be  located  at  any  one  point  in 
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th*  body,  bat  thought  it  spread  oat  throuKh  all  tbec«llft;  Buiii}{«rtDer 
followed  oDt  the  same  ides,  eud  claimed  tost  the  soal  haa  no  place, 
QOt  even  in  soace,  but  that  it«  identity  is  preitrTed  throufcb  Ua  rela- 
tloQ  to  the  otlier  monads.  Since  the  time  of  Kant  the  question  baa 
fallen  into  more  or  less  discredit.  In  hia  earlier  writings  Kant  granted 
that  in  the  mind  of  a  visionary  or  enthusiast  there  arc  ideas  of  a  spirit- 
aat  substance  which  occupy  space,  bnt  do  not  611  it.  Id  his  later  works 
he  corrects  this  view.  The  fatililyof  physiological  attempts  on  the 
one  haaci,  ami  the  attention  given  to  the  dynamic  conception  on  the 
othrr.  are  favorable  to  the  idc*  of  the  whole  body  as  the  seal  of  the 
son],  with  the  nervous  vyktem  instead  of  the  bloo<l  as  the  basts.  J. 
Miiller, '  from  a  ittndy  of  the  lacalication  of  the  senses  and  also  from 
stndii^  of  parts  of  dismembered  orsani^ms  that  continue  to  live,  con- 
cluded that  the  soal  !s  coextensive  with  the  body,  bnt  the  brain 
the  (nndainentftl  organ.  Moat  of  the  school  of  the  philosophy  of 
identity  took  this  view.  For  Fischer  the  unconscious  sool  aas  its 
acat  in  the  organon,  outaide  of  the  nervous  «ystcm,  the  conscioiu 
eonl  in  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  m  the  brain  as  the  central 
point  in  80  far  as  the  latter,  as  a  central  point,  outweighs  the 
other  parts  of  the  STitem.  Fichte  held  similar  meos;  in  a  wide  sense 
the  whole  body  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  in  n  narrow  sense  the  nerrous 
system,  for  the  soul  is  everywhere  that  it  operates,  with  tbt«  roodiS- 
cation,  that  definite  parts  of  the  nerrous  system  determine  definite 
fnncttuns  of  the  soul,  as  for  example  one  (unction  of  the  hemispheres 
\<t  consciousness.  For  Schopenhauer  the  whole  organism  is  the  objeeti- 
ficaiion  of  the  will,  the  brain  that  of  the  intellect.  For  the  Hegelian 
school  the  category  of  space  can  have  no  significance  for  aoul  as  sub- 
jective spirit,  it  is  lost  through  the  whole  organism,  CTcrywhen 
centre  and  everywhere  periphery.  It  tK  outside  of  spac«,  and  not  a 
mathematicul  ijoint.  What  is  In  the  brain  is  at  no  time  aoul,  for  tbe 
soul  isouly'suDJect.  "The  soul  Is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  for  I 
wander  with  thought  through  all  ages  and  through  the  whole  nni> 
verv"  (Eschenuiayer).  Gnneutoter  found  in  the  whole  qaection  as 
to  the  tocalitatiou  of  the  soul  an  interesting  chapter  in  human  fool- 
ishness. 

Forllage  placed  the  i]uea1ioD  beside  that  of  the  old  (juestion  of  loca- 
ting the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  or  ih&t  of  reducing  tbingf 
to  tbe  simplicity  of  the  four  elements.  The  localiiation  of  the  s«nl 
aa  a  whole,  or  at  least  the  rational  part  of  it  has  passed  over  into  tbe 
question  of  localization  of  function  of  the  cortex.  Phrenology  gave 
this  a  great  impetus,  and  every  disproof  of  the  crudesesa  and  worth- 
leacoesa  of  phrenology  led  to  a  more  thorough  and  exact  study  of  the 
brain.  Langc^  observes  that  "Instead  of  one  soul  phrenology  gtves 
us  nearly  forty,  each  in  itself  as  mysterious  aa  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
generally.  Instead  of  resolving  it  into  real  elements  it  resolves  it  IDlO 
personal  beings  of  various  character.  Men  and  animals,  etc.,  most 
complicated  of  machines  are  the  most  familiar  to  us.  We  forget  that 
there  is  something  to  be  explained  in  them,  or  we  only  fiud  the  matter 
clear  when  we  can  imagine  everywhere  little  men  over  again,  who  are 
the  bearers  of  the  entire  activity." 

daschkc'  taught  that  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  cere- 
hrnm  belong  willing,  to  the  narletal  lobes  feeling,  and  to  the  frootal 
Inbcs  thinking.  Cams  found  the  original  scat  of  the  soul  in  the  cor- 
pora quadcigemini,  but  there  is  a  three-fold  division  of  mind. 

Lotxe*  considered  bodily  aScctions  necessary  for  the  soul,  as  these 
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are  oon-fcrted  into  >en»atioiiB  and  elaborated  through  ibt  own  action. 
Nfrre  fibres  ar«  necessary  for  some  of  the  procesMS  of  tlie  soul, 
tor  other  pro^^esses  organs  are  needed,  and  (or  some  neither  nerve 
fibiex  nor  organ  i*  neceuary.  The  soul  it  probably  locateil  iu  that 
pert  of  the  braiu  where  there  are  uo  fibres,  oecause  there  it  no  cen- 
tral point  where  all  the  fibres  meet. 

For  Fecbuer,  in  a  wiijer  lenae,  the  soul  is  located  in  the  entire  body, 
in  the  narrower  sense  Cthat  of  consciousness),  in  a  part  of  the  nerrotu 
syBicm;  thia  pan,  as  we  descend  the  scale  ol  the  animal  kingdom,  ia- 
creases  iu  extent  or  becomes  more  generalized. 

One  of  the  lasi  theories  of  localization  is  that  of  PfliiRer,'  By  means 
of  hi*  well  known  erperinient  he  atlribulcd  a  soul  to  the  spinal  cord 
of  the  (rog.  lizard,  etc.  His  method  was  as  follows.  A  decapitated 
frog  is  smeared  on  the  back  with  acid,  it  wipes  the  drop  away  with 
the  moat  convenient  foot;  if  this  foot  is  now  cut  ofi  at  the  thigh,  and 
more  aciil  placed  on  the  same  spot,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
with  the  stump,  it  -wilt  completethe  movement  with  tbc  apposite  foot. 
This  process  of  changing  he  thought  indicates  reflection.  Within  itself 
it  im  no  mere  reflex  act,  so  be  predicated  the  spinal  soul.  To  disprove 
the  theory  Golw  placed  two  frogs,  a  dccapilated  one  and  another  in 
perfect  condition  in  water.  This  is  graaually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point.  Thr  ilcCRpitated  frog  makes  no  effort  to  escape,  the  normal 
one  6tru);glc6  to  tree  itself.  From  this  Colts  concludes  that  there  ia 
nb  sonl  in  the  cord. 

The  experimenters  in  thcAC  cases  are  not  dealing  with  the  "aoul" 
of  the  middle  ages,  but  something  ukin  to  consciuasuess.  So  with  all 
the  later  ideas  of  localization,  it  Is  rather  one  of  lunction.  i.  f.,  deter- 
mining  precisely  what  a  certain  organ  means,  or  contributes  toward 
motiviaing  the  org&ntiim  or  to  its  welfare,  rather  than  fitting  a  func- 
tioning, and  perhaps  immortal,  soul  on  some  organ.  Bosangiict*  sp>eaks 
of  the  soul  thus:  "Probably  most  of  us  at  one  time  ihougbt  that  mind 
is  a  thing  which  thinks  anil  seems  to  move  the  body  with  which  it  is 
co-extcuslve — without  any  assignable  mechanism.  As  we  begiu  to  be 
educate<l  we  find  nut,  g.  s-t  that  mind  is  not  present  at  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  where  we  seem  to  feel;  that  the  actual  akin  and  ficsb  is  not 
sensitive,  but  only  the  nerve  upon  pressure  of  which  feeling  follows. 
A  further  stage  of  the  same  discovery  is  when  he  learns  thnt  If  a  nerve 
is  cut  anywhere  between  finger  and  brain  there  will  not  be  any  sensa- 
tion in  the  finger,  so  that  really  the  feeling  at  the  finger  tips  Is  not  a 
tnlatake  but  an  Illusion.  Thcu  must  all  remember  when  we  found 
ont — what  Mill  points  out — thst  the  will  is  not  tnngicnl,  that.  f.  g..  a 
numbed  arm  will  not  move.  That  is,  the  sequence  of  movement  upon 
will  is  not  infallible,  is  not  magical,  but  depends  upon  a  certain  mech- 
anism that  may  go  wrong;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  really 
net  except  by  trying.  Experience  of  this  kind  make  us  withdraw  the 
magical  notion  of  the  will  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the  body,  until 
in  populnr  culture,  we  get  a  sort  of  idea  of  the  soul  as  a  little  creature 
sitting  in  the  brain." 

This  sketch  shows  that  certain  substitutions  have  been  made  in  the 
Idea  of  localiEation.  An  empirical  mind  derived  largely  from  the 
aenses  has  taken  the  place  of  the  dim,  mystical,  idea,  which  was  a 
combuia.tloii  of  life  and  aoul,  vitality  and  otiud,  held  by  the  ancients. 
This  has  it*  basis  in  the  functioning  of  a  normal  nervous  system.  in< 
stead  of  the  blood,  souieorgnncoimected  with  circulation  or  digestion. 
The  change  of  idea  baa  been  gradual,  and  has  been  made  only  with 
the  development  of  science.     Modem  psychology  recognizes  the  brain 
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u  the  nrgan  of  cogoition,  but  tbe  feelings  and  emotloni  are  sot  dck 
Ditelj  located. 

In  ronrtading  Ibis  Ktudv  of  tbc  wnl,  bowever  barren  and  frntt1»s 
it  may  be  aa  to  exact  defitiitiou,  yet  it  is  not  without  some  Te*uli», 
However  aualyiic  tbe  psycbolo^iBi  may  be  he  is  slill  hoj>c(u].  opti- 
mistic and  rharitablc  in  his  beliefs.  Prof.  James f^raota  that  the  nnod 
is  iinmoilal,  Prof.  Rovce  rccocni^cs  as  immorlalily  o(  the  "lotil  ihe 
•at  viva]  of  one's  "pnrpose"  in  life,  or  of  a  ccrtaiu  "internal  meaninK-" 
The  subject  matter  of  neither  psycholof^  nor  philosophy  has  yet  been 
fully  Hil]ustcd  to  the  theory  of  cvoluliou.  H  is  probable  that  when 
these  are  worked  out  on  tbe  basis  of  development  a  conitruciivc  attt> 
ludc  will  be  taken.  Instead  of  deriving  "soul"  by  a  process  of  analr- 
sis  llic  clcntcuts  from  which  it  has  developed  will  be  pointed  out.  It 
may  lie  that  the  trails  of  character  exhibited  by  tbc  various  species  of 
animals  Bie  the  elements  from  which  the  soul  of  man  has  evoIvM. 
Analysis  alone  wilt  never  fulty  explain  what  is  meant.  By  soul  i be 
mass  of  people  have  in  miod,  besides  the  thoughts  that  may  have 
aronsed  them,  the  waves  of  feeliuf;  that  rise  in  them  when  they  think 
of  certain  experiences.  Tbe  feelings  are  tbe  common  heritage  of  ibe 
race,  and  the  fact  that  we  shaic  a  common  ieeling  makes  society  po»- 
eible.  The  soul  of  religion,  psycliotoj^-.  and  philosophy  should  be 
one,  reprrsenting  as  they  do  two  xides  of  the  name  phenonienon. 
While  philosophy  presents  the  cognitive  side  to  us  tbcology  prewnt) 
the  side  of  feeling. 

It  in  poor  pedagogy  to  present  lo  the  student  ideas  along  one  line  of 
tbouKbl  that  are  rtestrnctive  to  a  related  system  of  ideas.  Eilucaiors 
who  bare  to  deal  with  cleuieutary  and  secondary  education  have 
Striven  to  correlfttc  different  studies,  that  certain  ones  may  becoo- 
tribulory  lo  otheTB,  and  that  Ihey  may  make  for  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  pupii.  This  principle  holds  true  none  the  les«  for 
studies  beyond  the  period  of  secondary  education.  Tbe  order  iu  which 
the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  is  presemcd  often  does  the  stmlent 
more  barui  than  good.  Theology  and  philosophy  should  V'C  in  har- 
mony; tbc  ideas  of  the  sonl  derived  from  psychology,  while  they 
should  be  exhaustive,  should  contribnt«  to  the  teBchings  of  theology. 
The  idea  of  the  soul  will  continue  as  long  as  people  desire  survival 
after  death.  Our  study  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  following  delini- 
tioDs;  for  cdncalec]  thoughtful  people  the  soul  probably  represents  an 
ethical  ideal,  in  a  general  way  this  may  be  embodied  in  certain  prioci- 
plcG,  while  the  majority  of  Chtietiao  people  refer  to  an  undcnoable 
mass  of  feelings. 


FACIAL  VISION:  A  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT, 
WITH  CRITICISMS. 


By  PROVKSSOR  ROBKRT  M&cDoUGAU.,  New  York  University. 


In  the  fifth  volume  of  7^e  .^meri^n  Jouma}  of  Piychohgy 
Mr.  F.  H.  Drcsslar  reported  an  iBvestigation  of  a  phenomenoa 
to  which  the  name  "  Facial  Vision  "  has  been  given.  This  is 
the  capacity  to  perceive  the  presence,  and  with  more  or  less 
exaclnehs  to  discriminate  the  character,  of  objects  in  proximity 
to  the  blindfolded  subject.  The  faculty  is  commonly  remarked 
in  the  blind,  and  has  also  been  observed  among  persons  pos* 
sessing  ^i^ht. 

The  surmise  had  been  made  by  Professor  James  that  the  per- 
ception of  such  objects  might  be  based  upon  sensations  of  pres- 
sure CD  the  drum  of  Ihe  ear,  due  to  changes  in  the  movements 
of  the  air  caused  by  the  prewncc  of  the  objects  in  question. 
Mr.  Dresslar's  experiments  were  first  directed  to  this  poiut,  and 
after  a  series  of  tests,  which  ^eem  to  have  beeu  protected  from 
all  invalidating  error,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
pressure  sen.se  of  the  ear-drum  was  allogether  too  obtuse  to  be 
considered  as  a  factor  in  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained. 

There  remained  ."several  forms  of  sensory  stimulation  to  which 
the  presence  of  objects  near  the  face  might  give  rise,  and  to  the 
analysis  of  these  attentiun  was  next  turued.  Every  large  ob- 
ject by  which  one  passes  modifies  the  movements  of  the  air, 
cutting  ofi  the  wind  ou  the  one  side  and  causing  eddies  and 
back-draughts  on  the  other,  thereby  affecting  the  sensations  of 
pressure  on  cheek  aud  brow.  It  liken-ise  disturbs  the  local 
distribution  of  heat  by  intercepting  the  cooling  breeze  and  by 
absorbing  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  by  also  pre- 
venting the  free  radiation  of  heat  from  the  l>ody  it  may  give 
rise  to  discriminable  differences  in  temperature  sensation.  Such 
an  object,  finally,  di.sturbs  the  free  propagation  of  sound-waves, 
intercepting  and  reducing  those  coming  from  the  one  direction 
and  rciuforcing  by  reflection  those  which  come  from  tbe  other 
side. 

Any  one  of  these  (actors  severallyj  or  a  combination  of  them, 
may  conceivabiy  afford  the  sensational  basis  upon  which  the 
reported  perception  depends.  The  first  two  of  these  aspects 
are  difficult  to  separate,  since  the  organ  of  sense  in  each  case  is 
the  spread-out  surface  of  the  skin.     Tbe  third  elemeut,  that  of 
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sotmd,  may  readily  be  isolated,  and  it  is  nritb  its  function  that 
the  experiments  in  question  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Four  frames  of  wvod  one  foot  square  were  prepared,  one  of 
which  was  6Ued  in  solidly,  the  second  latticed  with  strips  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  with  intervening  spaces  half  an 
inch  wide,  the  third  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  the  fourth 
left  open.  These  frames  were  arranged  so  that  any  one  could 
be  brouKht  noiselessly  to  a  position  three  inches  from  the  face 
of  the  blindfolded  observer,  as  he  sat  in  a  chair.  The  series  of 
frames  was  grouped  iu  pairs. — Solid* Wire,  Lattice-Open,  Sohd- 
Lattice, — so  that  discriminatiou  was  limited  to  choice  between 
two  objects,  and  was  thus  both  simplified  and  given  definite 
direction. 

With  three  observers  having  normal  senses  experiments  with 
these  combinations  gave  respectively  94,  68  and  90  per  cent,  of 
correct  responses.      Thus  the  ordinary  person  seems  to  have  a 

ferceptioD  of  the  proximity  of  such  objects  involving  a  fairly 
igh  and  reliable  discrimination  of  their  detailed  features.  The 
ol^rver  was  then  seated  nnth  his  side  to  the  apparatus,  and  a 
screen  was  interposed  between  his  head  and  the  frames,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  and  opposite  to  the  passage  of  the  ear,  a  small 
hole  was  pierced.  Chunges  in  temperature  and  pressure  sensa- 
tion due  to  difT'trences  in  the  filling  of  the  frames  were  thus 
practically  shut  out,  yet  when  the  experiments  were  repeated 
under  these  conditions  no  diminutiou  iu  the  number  of  correct 
responses  appeared^  the  percentages  being  respectively  91,  80 
and  93,  The  figures  show  an  actual  increase  in  discriminative 
power.  Finally  the  ears  were  stopped  with  cotton  and  the 
frame  presented  as  in  the  first  set  of  tests.  The  preponderance 
of  correct  responses,  upon  which  the  evidence  of  a  process  of 
perception  rests,  then  entirely  disappeared,  the  percentages  be- 
ing now  55,  51  aud  49  respect i\*ely.  The  evident  conclusiom 
are  that  a  real  process  of  perception  is  involved,  that  it  depends 
upon  sensations  mediated  by  the  ear,  and  that  these  are  strictly 
auditory  stimulations  of  the  nature  of  slight  changes  in  the 
character  and  intensity  of  the  confused  mass  of  faint  sounds 
falling  upon  the  ear  from  moment  to  moment. 

These  results  show  a  very  high  degree  of  certainty  in  the  re- 
sponses under  conditions  w*here  factors  of  disturbance  wottld 
naturally  be  supposed  to  occasion  a  large  variable  error.  Cor- 
rect discrimination  rises  to  above  yo  per  cent,  of  the  total  judg- 
ments, even  between  those  objects  of  the  series  whose  capaci- 
ties to  interrupt  radiation  and  air<urrenLs  are  most  nearly 
equal.  Iu  the  discrimination  of  double  contacts  upon  the  skin 
there  appears  a  region  of  confused  perception,  the  threshold  of 
which  is  commonly  defined  to  be  that  distance  which  gives  rise 
to  75  per  cent,  of  correct  responses.     That  the  material  upon 
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wbich  discrimiDation  proceeds  is  present  in  the  region  immedi- 
ately below  this  threshold  appears  from  the  preponderance  there 
also  of  correct  responses;  but  its  features  are  subuicrgeti  in  the 
mass  of  subjective  and  objective  variations  to  which  the  observer 
is  exposed  from  moment  to  moment.  By  increasing  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  points  a  distance  is  reached  at  which  the  influence 
of  the  differential  increment  becomes  clearly  greater  than  that 
of  such  disturbing  factors;  and  the  valuation  of  the  threshold, 
— at,  say,  75  per  cent., — means  simply  the  agreement  upon  a 
proportion  between  correct  and  incorrect  responses  which  shall 
represent  a  satufactor)-  margin  of  preponderance  In  the  constant 
over  the  fluctuating  differences. 

In  the  experiments  now  commented  upon  almost  the  whole 
series,  exclusive  of  those  with  closed  ears,  gave  results  which 
lie  above  the  threshold  as  thus  defined.  This  is  a  surprining 
keenness  of  perception  to  be  based  upon  such  sensational  mate- 
rial. The  forms  of  sensibility  uyKjn  wbich  discrimination  in 
such  cases  depends  are  apparently,  in  many  instances,  highly 
de\'eloped  in  the  blind,  and  no  doubt  enter  as  factors  into  the 
total  complex  upon  which  the  reactions  of  the  normal  individ- 
ual are  commonly  based;  but  that  they  are  not  isolable  elements, 
which  can  be  identified  as  independent  sources  of  perception, 
is  shown  not  only  bs*  the  experience  of  ordinary  life,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  under  the  special  conditions  of  these  experi- 
ments, in  which  attention  was  directed  purposely  to  their  analy- 
sis, the  observers  were  unable  to  indicate  any  single  specific 
sensory  change  upon  which  discrimination  depended.  The 
personal  reports  of  the  obser\'ers  clearly  show  their  hesitation 
la  assigning  the  sensations  liy  which  the  perceptions  vrnre  medi- 
ated, for  each  enumerates  sei^eral  factors  which  "perhaps,"  or 
"sometimes"  were,  or  "seemed  to  be  "  present.  In  two  fea- 
tures all  three  obser\-ers  agree,  namely,  in  the  impression  that 
temperature  changes  and  a  -'shut-in"  feeling  were  to  be  noted. 
but  one  only  unhesitatingly  indicates  variations  in  the  anditory 
content  as  the  basis  of  perception.  But  if  the  ear  afforded  the 
means  of  such  exact  discrimination  as  appears  in  these  tables, 
— nine  out  of  ten  responses  being  correct,  roughly  speaking.— 
it  is  surprising  that  a  clearer  identification  of  the  nature  of  the 
sensory  impression  was  not  made  by  those  who  took  part  in  (he 
investigation. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  conclusion  that  judgments  based  upon 
auditory  material  of  this  kind,  too  confused  and  weak  to  be 
clearly  recognized,  should  be  expected  to  fall  in  the  subliminal 
rather  than  in  the  supraliminal  region.  In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  correct  responses  should  be  between  50  and  75 
per  cent.,  between  the  indiSerence  point  of  gucs-sing  and  the 
threshold  of  reliable  discrimination. 
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It  may  seem  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  criticism  to 
challenRe  the  high  degree  of  accnracy  presented  by  the  reac- 
tions of  Mr.  DrejisUr's  snbjecls,  since  sucb  judgments  do,  of 
course,  shift  from  guesswork  to  unvarying  correctness  accord- 
ing as  the  values  of  the;  constant  and  variable  factors  vary. 
Nevertheless  though  such  a  percentage  might  well  reflect  per- 
ception based  upon  a  group  of  co-operating  sense  data  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  no  one  element  of  which  could  be  readily  isolated, 
it  seems  too  high  to  be  justifiable  on  tbc  fiole  basis  of  sucb  an 
auditory  factor  as  is  described  in  the  report.  It  is  the  inter* 
pretatioD  of  the  sea9or>'  sources,  nut  the  proportion  of  correct 
responses,  to  which  my  criticism  is  directed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  conclusiveness  of  the  final  test,  i.  e.,  with  the 
stopped  ears,  I  am  convinced  that  throughout  Mr.  Dresslar's 
experiments  other  than  aiiditor>'  factors  were  significant,  and 
that  the  method  of  excluding  the  latter  involved  concomitant 
changes  which  interfered  with  the  process  of  perception  at 
large.  The  curious  distribution  of  sensory  types  in  the  two 
investigations  is  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion  of  this  kind,  for 
it  is  improbable  that  in  the  one  should  be  fortuitously  gath- 
ered three  observers  of  exclusively  auditory  type,  while  the 
reports  of  all  those  in  the  other  indicate  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional sensory  values,  though  not  to  the  elimination  of  the 
sound  factor  itself 

In  view  of  several  considerations  the  present  writer  made 
a  substantiai  repetition  of  Mr.  Dresslar's  experiments,  the 
only  difference  to  be  noted  being  the  substitution  of  the  com- 
bination  Solid-Open  for  that  of  Solid-Wire,  which  gives  a 
slightly  wider  range  o(  objective  differences  than  were  inoor 
porated  in  the  original  investigation.  Apparatus  and  signal 
were  controlled  from  a  distance  (yet  within  the  same  room), 
and  responses  were  given  by  pressure  upon  an  electric  key. 
Three  pcr.sons  took  part  in  the  investigation,  all  of  whom  " 
had  previous  training  in  laboratory  research.  Thirty  judg- 
ments of  the  several  combinations  were  made  under  each  ex- 
perimental variation,  the  members  of  the  pairs  being  presented 
an  equal  number  of  times  in  every  series  of  tests.  The  total 
number  of  judgments  thus  lay  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  results  confirm  Mr.  Dresslar's  conclusions  that  the  pec- 
son  of  normal  sensory  condition  and  withuut  special  training 
is  sufficiently  affected  by  such  stimulus  variations  as  are  here 
in  question  to  be  able,  independently  of  the  sense  of  sight,  to 
detect  the  proximity  of  the  various  framel^,  aud  In  some  de> 
gree  to  discriminate  their  individual  differences.  The  observ- 
ers who  took  part  in  the  investigation  were  of  various  grades 
of  sensibility,  their  correct  responses  under  all  conditioos  bear- 
ing the  following  mutual  ratios:     A,    I. go;   B,  0.91;   C,    0.6$. 
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In  the  case  of  e\-en  the  most  obtuse  observer,  however,  a  clear 
margin  of  positive  discrimination  appears,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  presence  of  a  true  perceptual  process, 
based  on  (at  least)  snbliroinal  differences  in  sensation. 

The  distracting  influences  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  work 
were  of  two  types,  tactual  and  auUitor>'.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  investigatiou  visual  perception  was  eliminated  by  lightly 
bandaging  the  oUser\-cr's  eyes.  The  presence  of  this  girdle 
being  complained  of.  the  blinds  of  the  dark-room  in  which  the 
experimeins  were  carried  on  were  closely  drawn  and  the  band- 
age removed,  the  observer  also  closing  his  eyes  during  the 
course  of  the  test.  The  result  of  Ibis  change  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  correct  responses  from  62.3  to  71.0  per  cent., 
all  obscT\"ers  and  experimental  conditions  included  Further, 
at  ihc  beginning  of  the  investigation,  which  was  carried  on 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  windows  of  the  room 
were  kept  partly  open,  in  consequence  of  which  the  souods 
arising  from  breathing  movements,  etc.,  were  augmented  many 
fold  iiy  the  noises  of  the  street  near  by.  This  also  was  found 
a  serious  distraction,  to  remedy  which,  first,  the  window  was 
closed,  and  secondly,  the  tests  were  later  made  at  midnight 
when  streets  and  building  were  deserted.  The  proportion  of 
correct  responses  underwent  comsponding  changes,  as  follows: 
Day.  window  open,  sS.y.i.-  r>ay,  window  clo<«d,  62.3%. 
Midnight,  yj.o%.  Concerning  these  concomitant  variations, 
which  in  them.«lves  afford  further  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
a  perceptual  process,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
separate  bearings  which  such  changes  in  the  physical  sor- 
ronndiags  may  have  upon  the  latter  process.  One  is  the  dis- 
tracting infltience  already  sjioken  of,  which  the  presence  of  the 
auditory  or  tactual  stimuli  exerts  upon  the  attention;  the  other 
consists  in  possible  mo<iificatioiis  of  the  stimulation  or  of  the 
sense  organ  upon  which  the  perceptual  process  depends.  In 
addition  to  its  distracting  influence  the  bandage  about  the  tem- 
ples interferes  with  the  normal  radiation  of  heat  from  the  skin 
and  reduces  the  sensitive  surface  exposed  to  stimulation  by 
changes  in  the  temperature  or  movements  in  the  air  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  body.  The  street  noises,  likewise,  both 
disturb  attention  and  modify  the  character  and  violence  of  the 
stimulation  falling  upon  the  ear.  Rut  it  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
in  considering  the  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  that  while  in  the  case  of  the  bandage  the 
two  sets  of  influences  clearly  work  together,  that  which  in- 
creasea  the  sensory  area  at  the  same  time  rednciug  the 
distraction,  in  the  case  of  auditory  disturbances  there  is  no 
such  evident  correlation.  On  the  contrary,  a  result  of  the  op- 
posite character  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  absolute  differences 
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iostimutatiou  caused  by  tbe  introduction  of  an  object  which 
more  or  less  shields  the  ear  from  impinging  sound-waves  must 
be  greatest  when  the  volume  of  stimulation  is  itself  at  a  maxi- 
mum. Since,  therefore,  the  changes  are  of  the  same  sign  in 
both  cases,  and  the  greater  increase  lakes  place  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  auditory  disturbances,  tbe  influence 
which  these  factors  exert  is  to  be  attributed  to  mental  distrac- 
tinu  and  not  to  their  immediate  sensor)'  values. 

The  proportion  of  correct  responses  obtained  from  the  preaent 
set  of  observers  differs  largely  from  those  reported  in  the  orig- 
inal investigation.  The  individual  averages  for  all  conditiona 
tested  are  severally  as  follows:  A,  54.7;  B,  58.3;  C,  64.0  per 
cent.  Individual  extremes  for  single  sets  of  conditions  range 
from  54.3  to  73.0  per  cent,  of  correct  responses.  These  propor- 
tions lie  wholly  witliin  tbe  limits  which,  on  the  whole,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  perccptioa 
works. 

A  second  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  iu  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation  is  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of 
correct  responses  10  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  existing 
between  the  objects  to  be  discriminated.  The  applicability  of 
tbe  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  if  the  phenomenon  involves  a  inie  process  of  perception 
the  percentage  of  correct  responses  under  any  given  set  of  con- 
ditions should  be  a  correlate  of  the  series  of  differential  incre- , 
ments  presented  by  tbe  sensational  material  upon  which  it  is 
based.  The  absence  of  such  a  concomitant  variation  indicates 
either  guesswork  or  a  source  of  knowledge  independent  of  tbe 
sensory  process. 

Tbe  scries  of  objective  differences  in  the  materials  employed 
in  the  present  investigation  are,  in  order  of  increasing  magni- 
tude, as  follows;  Lattice-Open.  Solid- Lattice,  Solid-Open.  The 
corresponding  proportions  of  correct  responses  are.  in  the  same 
order:  59.0;  62.0;  65.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  correct  re«J 
sponses  varies  concomitantly  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sensa- 
tional differences  to  be  discriminated,  as  it  mnst  necessarily  do 
iu  any  extended,  series  iu  which  a  true  perceptional  process  is 
involved.  That  this  general  average  does  not  result  from  thft 
fusion  of  inconsistent  types  of  change  may  be  seen  from  a  com* 
parison  of  the  individual  averages  upon  which  it  is  based. 
These  are  for  the  three  observers  respectively:  A.,  52.3%; 
56.7%;  63.2%:  B..  59.9%;  59-7%:  62.3%;  C,  fi3-o%; 
67.0^:  70.3'^.  Thus  throughout  practically  the  whole  set 
of  judgments  the  proportion  of  correct  respousea  reflects  the 
series  of  difftrrences  presented  by  the  objects  to  be  discriminated, 
affording  conclusive  evidence  that  a  true  perceptual  process  is 
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mvolved  in  the  pbcnomena.  It  is  to  be  ooted  that  though  the 
percentage  of  correct  responses  made  when  a  partial  inierrnp- 
tion  of  any  sensory  stimdlus  occurs  must  lie  between  the  ex- 
tremes presented  by  complete  interference  on  the  one  hand  aud 
the  absence  of  any  reducing  agent,  yet  in  the  case  of  sound  at 
least  there  is  not  a  quantitative  proportion  between  the  amount 
of  physical  interference  and  the  intensity  of  ihe  resulting  sen- 
sation. To  cover  one  half  of  the  aperinre,  for  example,  does 
not  reduce  the  loudness  of  the  sound  by  the  same  amount. 
Re-arrangiug  his  dififerences  in  view  of  this  fact  Mr.  Dresslar's 
results  also  present  the  aboi'e  evidence  of  a  true  factor  of  per- 
ception. 

No  snch  essential  dependence  upon  auditor>*  processes  as 
appears  in  Mr.  Dresslar's  results  were  found  in  the  experi- 
ments here  reported.  The  only  departure  from  the  conditions 
of  the  original  investigation  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
conical  plugs  of  soft  rubber  for  those  of  cotton  wool,  on  account 
of  their  greater  impermeability  to  sound.  The  average  for  all 
obser\*ers  under  the  three  experimental  conditions  are  as  fol- 
lows: Frontal,  ears  cjpen,  6yj%;  Frontal,  ears  closed,  62.3%; 
lateral,  facial  scn-sibtlity  exclnded,  56.7^.  The  highest  pro- 
portion of  correct  responses  occurs  when  alt  the  normal  avenues 
of  sense  are  open;  the  lowest,  uuhkc  the  results  previously  re- 
ported, appears  when  stimulation  of  hearing  alone  i,s  permitted. 
The  latter  discrepancy,  hciwever.  is  of  secondary  importance, 
since  it  can  be  speculatively  resolved  into  factors  of  imperfect 
control,  etc. 

The  feature  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled  is  the  fact  that 
the  plugging  of  the  ears  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  only  2.4 
per  cent,  in  the  correct  responses  made.  In  other  words,  for 
this  particular  set  of  observers  the  shutting  off  of  auditory 
stimulation  left  the  capacity  to  make  such  discriminations  prac- 
tically untouched.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  the  mode  of  excluding  auditor>'  impressions  inevitably  in- 
troduced a  serious  factor  of  disturbance  in  the  novel  and  un- 
pleasant sensations  due  to  the  presence  of  the  plug  in  the  meatus 
of  the  ear,  a  factor  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
Calling  off  which  appears  in  discrimination  under  these  condi- 
tions. It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  revise  the  conclusions 
of  the  previous  report  by  recognizing  that  their  application 
must  be  limited  to  such  persons  as  conform  to  the  special  type 
of  sensibility  presented  by  those  who  took  part  in  that  investi- 
gation. 

The  small  number  of  correct  responses  which  were  made  in 
tlie  present  investigation  when  facial  sensibility  was  excluded 
aud  auditory  stimulation  alone  relied  on,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  ear  plays  no   part, — or  even,  in  individual 
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cases,  a  small  part, — in  the  process  of  discrijuinatioa.  The  ar- 
raogements  for  tbis  test  were  such  that  slight  uacoulrollable 
variatioiU)  in  the  experimeutal  conditions  might  conceivably  in- 
terfere to  a  serious  extent  with  the  changes  in  stimulation 
caused  by  the  different  objects,  and  thus  reduce  the  proportion 
of  correct  responses.  All  observers  did  not  present  the  same 
curve  in  ihis  regard;  in  two,  discrimination  was  at  its  minimum 
durinj,;  auditory  stimulation,  while  in  the  third  it  was  at  its 
maxiuiura,  as  follows  (results  being  given  in  the  order:  frontal, 
ears  open;  frontal,  ears  dosed;  lateral,  facial  sensibility  ex* 
eluded):  A..  56.7%;  54.3%:  58-3%:  B.,  62.4^;  63.0^; 
56.7%:  C.  730^;  68.69t;  55.0%.  Further.  Observer  B.. 
one  of  the  former  group,  made  the  highest  percentage  attained 
in  the  course  of  the  investigation  during  a  supplementary  ex- 
periment in  which  a  large  megaphone  of  stiff  paper  rolled  intOj 
a  cone  was  arranged  with  its  apex  inserted  in  the  car  passag«J 
and  its  mouth  brought  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  sus- 
pended  frames.  Under  these  conditions  80.0  per  cent,  of  the 
responses  were  correct  in  a  total  of  ninety  judgments. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  process  in  question  is  not  restricted 
to  auy  one  type  of  sensory  stimulattou,  but  may  depend  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  upon  any  one  of  several  such  sources,  and  la 
ordinar>'  cases  probably  involves  a  combination  of  these.     That 
to  which,  in  addition  to  bearing,  I  should  call  attention,  as 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  process,  is  the  seuse  of 
temperature.     The  interference  with  the  normal  radiation  of., 
heat  caust:d  by  solid  objects  in  proximity  to  the  skin  results  io{ 
changes  of  temperature  at  its  surface  that  are  by  no  mean*] 
small,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  a  delicate  thermome- 
ter were  emplnyed  to  test  their  fluctuations  the  latter  would  be 
found  to  parallel  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  correct  and 
incorrect  responses  according  as  the  object  was  made  to  approacli] 
or  recede  from  the  skin. 


Note.  Siuce  submitting  this  manuscript  I  have  been  in* 
formed  by  the  Director  of  the  psychological  laboratory  at  Clarkj 
University  that  through  an  imperfection  iu  the  report  a  mJsin-l 
terpretation  has  arisen  in  regard  to  two  points  of  the  original 
investigation.  These  are  that  the  interspaces  were  of  equal 
width  with  the  strips  in  the  lattice,  and  that  no  experituents 
were  made  with  the  screen  in  front  of  the  fac«,  it  being  at  the 
side  of  the  head  in  all  three  series. 


EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  IN  MENTAL  DEFICIENCY: 
THREE  CASES  OF   IMBECILITY  (MONGO- 
LIAN) AND  SIX  CASES  OF  FEEBLE- 
MINDEDNESS. 


By  F.  Ktrm.UANN, 
Pellovr  in  Psychology.  Clark  Uoirersity. 


I.    INTRODUCTORY. 

There  is  one  great  need  that  every  reader  in  this  subject,  I 
think,  feels;  that  of  accurate  deacriptive  terminology.  Many 
attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to  devise  a  satisfacton'  classi- 
fication of  all  grades  and  kindsof  cases  of  arrested  development 
and  thus  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  uniform  Terminology  that 
would  be  really  descriptive.  It  is  singular  that  we  have  not 
come  nearer  to  a  solution  of  this  difhculty  than  ivc  have.  We 
have  a  variety  of  difierent  classifications,  based  upon  different 
principles,  and  comhination.s  of  principles,  and  not  one  of  them 
ia  uniformly  followed  by  many  writers.  The  division  into 
idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  according  to  the  degree  of 
general  development,  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  And  yet, 
even  at  present  any  one  of  thc«  terras  is  applied  as  descriptive 
of  all  decrees.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  most  unfortunate. 
It  has  made  chaos  of  much  of  the  literature.  For,  a*  a  rule,  no, 
or  very  little  general  description  is  given  of  the  cases,  so  that 
the  reader  can  form  no  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  case  the  nTiter  is 
deahng  with.  Particular  .statements  then  in  regard  to  his 
memory,  attention,  association,  and  what  not,  convey  but  little 
information,  and  meet  with  various  contradictions,  because 
they  do  not  hold  true  of  all  degrees  of  defects.  After  some 
considerable  reading,  and  a  little  first  hand  experience  with 
this  cla.v;  of  detectives,  I  am  not  convinced  that  an  accurate 
classification,  based  upon  the  degree  of  general  development,  is 
not  possible.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  the  experi- 
enced hand  can  make  a  further  division  into  low,  middle,  and 
high  grade  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded,  without  any 
serious  blunders  in  the  actual  classification  of  cases.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  classification  is  extremely  desirable  when  it  comes 
to  a  comparison  of  results  from  different  cases.  It  i.s  the  only 
means  to  accuracy.  The  objection  to  this  demand,  that  it  i.s 
superfluous,  in  that  when  we  have  the  results,  the  obscri-ations 
on  a  case,  these  wilt  tbem!«lve.<isLiow  to  what  grade  he  belongs, 
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than  DonnalK.  on  the  average.  In  the  foUawtng  section,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  considered  only  maiters  concerning  iheit 
general  menta.!  development. 

n.     GENBRAI.  DESCRIPTION  OF  CASKS. 

In  the  following  general  description  of  cases  the  first  partfiir 
each  case,  that  under  "At  lime  of  admission,"  is  taken  from 
the  physician's  records.  The  second  from  notes  on  my  own 
observations.  Cases  A,  B,  and  C  are  those  of  the  Mongoliao 
type. 

Case  a. 
At  Time  of  Admission. 

At  the  tine  of  admissioa  into  the  instittition  A  was  eevea  y^tn 
three  mootbs  old.  The  first  obs«rvtd  sigaft  of  ineauil  dcficitacy  were 
the  nsaal  ones  in  most  esses  of  srreated  derelopmcDt.  His  reaction 
to  common  stimuli  was  retarded.  'He  did  uot  nolicc  flrv,  li^^bt.  or 
heat,  and  was  always  very  auict.'  He  began  to  walk  at  two  asd  a  halt 
years.  Ktahabitaof  cleanlinras  arv,  at  the  time  of  n<lmissio«,  fair. 
He  has  teamed  to  wipe  his  noac  and  mouth,  and  docs  oat  soil  clotbet 
when  in  health.  He  can  partly  drew  and  feed  himself.  Puts  on  stock- 
ings,  bat  cantiot  tic  shoe-lace  in  rcgulMr  knot.  He  can  use  a  fork  and 
spoon,  wipe  and  put  away  dishes,  pick  up  Clones  and  apples,  ahorel 
fluow  or  aaud,  string  buttons  and  beads,  swiuK  child  in  a  tiammock. 
He  amuses  himself  with  blocks,  marbles,  building  piles,  riding  girl'* 
bicycle,  looking  at  booka.  He  is  fond  of  mnaic.  recognizes  color,  and 
probably  knows  red,  green,  and  yellow  by  name.  He  distinffuishes 
cubes  from  bricks  and  pictures  so  aa  to  know  them.  He  osaalty  sn- 
derstands  a  command  and  can  do  an  errand.  He  talks  a  little,  bet  is 
lioiited  to  the  aae  of  eleven  words.     There  is  no  speech  defect. 

Present  General  Observations. 

A  ia  now  eleven  years,  having  had  (our  years  of  institutional  life- 
Id  degree  he  ehuuld  probably  be  clauted  as  about  a  nitdille  grade  Jn- 
bcctle.and  he  ia  a  fairly  gooil  example  of  the  stupid,  u  opposed  to  the 
active  type-  In  his  general  tnovemetitx  he  is  nsuallj  alow  and  clomsy- 
Iq  his  dullest  nud  least  energetic  momenta  be  shows  every  sign  oi 
chronic  laziness.  When  busy  with  a  task  at  the  table,  he  soon  colSapaes 
from  a  sitting  posture,  dropping  bead  and  bands  upon  the  table, 
and  forgetting  his  work.  In  the  different  tasks  the  miaCakcs  be 
makes  seem  due  not  so  much  to  an  inability  to  do  the  work  Itself  as 
to  a  lack  of  inclination.  The  eSort  required  weems  too  mncb.  ami  he 
works  away  in  the  laziest  possible  mauuer.  Ou  his  brighter  days  or 
momenta  he  may  become  more  acitve,  and  get  even  a  normal  decree 
of  life  and  energy  into  bia  movements.  When  in  this  mood  he  may 
perform  his  task  with  interest,  and  some  degree  of  attention,  varyittg 
with  the  kind  of  work:  for  he  has  hia  likes  and  dislikes.  A  hvely 
moodi,  however,  does  not  always  result  in  interest  and  attention  to  the 

Jiarticular  task  to  which  he  is  aet.  The  extra  energy  may  mauifest  itaelf 
u  other  directions,  in  his  'own  occupations,'  snch  aa  bnmmtsg, 
pounding  on  the  tabic,  rolling  atid  ruuumg  after  the  ball,  in  a  teat  oa 
throwing  at  ■  target,  etc.  In  these  iastances  his  attention  may  go  to 
anything  bat  the  thing  be  ia  told  to  do,  and  when  thus  engaged  m 
•omethiug  else  it  becomes  eacecding  difficult  to  divert  bis  atteatiou 
from  it. 
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»  test  of  general  menUl  ability,  and  whatever  tint  it  tniKbt  show, 
two  weeks  were  spent  in  teaching  bim  the  game  of  domicios,  the  first 
week  with  tny«elf  a*  one  of  the  playera,  the  second  with  myaclf  aa 
observer  and  with  one  of  tile  othrr  cu***  ma  the  second  player.  Only 
blocks  m%  high  a«  the  double  four  were  nsed.  He  had  previoaslj 
j^karncil  to  iliAcriniinate  neatly  all  in  a  set  a*  high  a^«  the  donble  aine, 
W^f  having  one  Mock  ul  a  time  placed  in  a  circle  of  ten  from  wbich  b« 
picked  the  same  block  as  tbc  one  nUccil  in  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
two  seta  of  Hominoa  being  nse<1  in  the  teat.  His  first  difficulty  in 
leaminK  to  play  the  game  was  in  learning  to  »ep«rate  the  two  enda 
of  the  block  and  match  by  ends  only,  iusteud  of  by  blocks,  oa  be 
had  been  doing,     lint  after  the  first  tew  doys  he  had  learned  all  of  the 

Eurely  mechanical  pTocedurc  of  the  game.  He  leainnl  to  take  thie« 
locks  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  to  piny  by  matching  nn  end  of 
hia  block  with  one  end  of  the  plaving  line,  to  wait  hi^  torn  to  play,  to 
draw  when  he  could  not  play,  and  to  understand  that  the  one  who  had 
dlspoAeil  of  his  blocks  first  hod  beaten.  But  that  be  really  understood 
these  matters  was  gleaned  from  only  occasional  evidence,  t-vitlcnce 
that  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  About  half  the  time  he 
would  not  take  his  three  blocks  until  told.  Between  fifty  and  seven- 
ty-five per  c«nt.  of  his  plays  were  wrong.  Frequently  he  would  not 
wait  his  turn,  but  keep  ou  playing,  his  interest  being  apparently  more 
in  stringing  out  a  line  of  blocks,  than  to  wait  hta  turn,  play,  and  win 
in  the  game.  He  nearly  always  forROt  one  end  of  the  playing  line, 
and  drew  at  once  when  he  conld  not  playou  the  end  nearest  him.  He 
Tcrr  frequently  overlooked  one  end  of  bis  blocks  that  would  play, 
and  drew  unnecessarily.  Ot^nerally  he  showed  no  signs  of  interest 
when  be  or  the  other  player  got  through  first,  until  he  was  asked  who 
won.  Then  he  WAS  in  moat  rflses  interested,  especially  when  be  was 
the  winner,  in  whiih  case  he  mi]ibt  even  laugh  and  applaud.  He  very 
rarely  remembered  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  first  at  the  hegiuning  of 
a  new  game,  but  generally  said  "mine"  when  asked.  In  general,  he 
showed  little  intercut  in  the  game,  none  apparently,  except  iu  the  mere 
•uioging  of  blocks  into  a  line,  possibly  some  in  matching,  and  most  in 
bis  recognition  of  hia  having  won.  He  plays  at  random,  with  little  at- 
tention to  aeein^  whether  be  plays  rightly  or  wrongly.  Ht  shuiHes  and 
poshes  about  bis  blocks,  knocks  them  over,  and  gets  them  mixed  with 
thooe  of  the  playing  line  and  of  the  "bone  yard."  That  it  might  be 
to  bit  disadvantage  to  let  the  other  player  see  hix  blocks  he  never 
learned,  oa  he  dtanoue  of  the  other  points  of  the  game. 

Cask  B. 

Ai  Time  of  Admission. 

B  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  eleven  yrars  two  month*.  His  ab- 
normality was  first  noticed  at  cigbtccn  muntfas,  in  backwardness  in 
learning  to  walk  and  to  talk.  He  began  to  walk  at  four,  to  talk  at 
aboQtaix.  At  lh«  time  of  admiBoion  lie  dors  not  know  enough  to  wash 
or  dress  himself,  cannot  tic  a  Ehoc.face,  but  does  not  soil  his  clothing. 
Re  can  feed  himself;  usee  a  spoon,  but  not  a  knife  or  fork.  He  can 
do  no  work  of  any  sort.  He  does  not  hide  things,  but  breaks  and 
tears  them  like  any  very  young  child.  He  is  not  always  obedient,  but 
about  like  a  child  of  fonr.  He  is  good  tempered,  except  when  crossed. 
He  plays  with  a  sled,  and.  in  the  house,  playa  '  moving,'  collecting  a 
pile  of  things  in  a  corner.  His  hearing  Is  good,  but  ue  it  very  ne«r- 
aightcd.  H^e  is  fond  ol  music,  docs  not  recognlu  any  of  the  colors, 
does  not  know  round  fiocn  square,  but  can  distinguish  photo*  of 
friends.     He  can  understand  very  simple  langaage,  and  a  comuiaod. 
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and  will  do  an  errand.  He  talks  a  little,  hnt  proaouTicti  words  indi)^ 
tiacll;.  Uws  only  short  fteutcacea,  ttever  puttiog  more  Uian  three 
words  together  at  a  time.     He  doeti  not  coont. 

Present  General  OSservafions. 

B  is  DOW  fouiiecn  years  nine  montliB  old,  with  three  years  sevea 
months  ol  iQ.4titntional  life.    Not  conntinc  the  diSerence  in  age,  he 
fftauds  quite  noticeably  above  A  in  general  ability,  but  wonld  come 
under  the  imbecile  Rrade.      He  is  noimally  active  and  vigorous  in  blf 
moTctnents.    Among  the  different  tasks  given  him  he  showed  decided 
likes  aud  dislikes,  working  with  enthusiasm  at  times,  while  at  other* 
he  persisleutly  refused  to  work  at  all.     His  attention  seemed  to  be 
good  when  and  where  his  interest  was  not  lacking.     Occasionally  he  < 
would  work  (or  a  whole  fifteen-minute  period  with  practically  no  dis- 
traction.     In  these  instances  he  woulil  proceed  with  every  sign  of  de* 
liberation,  and  apparently  never  made  a  careUsi  mistake.     In  memory  i 
testa  in  which  he  bad  to  choose  a  card  or  picture  previously  shows] 
from  among  others  before  him,  be  wonld  refnee  to  choose  bj  men 
guessing  when  he  had  forgotten,  and  would  in  these  cases  not  choose  \ 
any  at  all.     At  the  times  wbeu  he  was  not  ioteresle<l  in  his  work  hit 
distractions  were  Uue  more  to  bis  '  own  occupations '  than  to  distrao*  | 
tions  in  his  stirrouiidings.     Yet.  the  latter,  too,  were  abundant.     ThCiSfrl 
'owu  occiipRtionn'   with  him  were  numerous  and  various,  and  very! 
difficult  to  Weak  up,  fo  as  to  make  hint  return  to  his  work.      Some  of) 
them  were  lo  eon!^tnnt  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  'tics,'  so  well  kuowa 
in  pathological  hteratnrc.  although  most  of  them  dtd  not  Ia>9t  through- 
out the  four  months  of  observation.     Only  the  habit  ol  making  snort- 
ing sounds,  ancJ  of  spasmodic  laughing  remained  pcrmaneul.      Others 
would  appear  only  a  few  tiuies,  or  ior  several  days  or  weeks,  and  then 
cease.     But  nearly  every  day  one  or  two  wonld  turn  np. 

The  same  attempt!  were  made  with  B  iu  teaching  him  the  domino 
game  as  with  A  niid  all  the  others,  excepting  C.  He  bad  also  had  the 
previous  domino  discrimination  test.  The  ability  that  he  attaine<1  iaJ 
it,  and  the  genentl  cbnractcr  of  his  playing  were  ho  much  like  that  of] 
A  that  they  need  little  special  description.  Hisfirst  difficulty,  too,  was] 
to  learn  to  match  by  ends  insteacl  of  by  blocks.  He,  too,  readil] 
learned  the  mechanical  procedure  of  the  game,  but  always  play 
wrongly  oftencr  than  correctly.  IIi«  interest  seemed,  too.  to  be  in] 
stringing  ont  a  line  of  blocks,  perhaps  some  in  matching,  but  most  iaj 
winning.  He  forgot  less  often  than  A  to  wntch  both  ends  of  the  play^l 
iag  line,  and  bad  to  be  asked  less  often  at  the  end  of  the  game  who ' 
'won,  before  be  rcc<!gniEed  the  fnct. 

B's  speech  ha«  apparently  not  developed  much  since  admission  into 
the  iasiitnlion.  Me  still  speaks  indistuictly  and  brokenly,  and  luea 
only  phrases  or  very  short  sentences. 

Cass  C. 
At  Time  of  Admisiion. 

C  was  admitted  at  ihe  age  of  ten  years.     It  was  noticed  from  hirthi 
that  he  was  backward  in  every  way;  was  helpless  nod  could  not  sjfe] 
up,  but  began  to  improve  after  the  second  year.     He  began  to  walk] 
between  four  and  five  years.     At  the  time  of  admission  he  does  not  yet] 
talk.     He  'can  say  some  sounds,  bntcannot  connect  them-     Says  papa, 
mamma,  baby,  and  a  great  many  other  words,  but  not  very  distinctly-* 
His  habits  of  cleanlines*  are  good.     He  does  nnt  soil  clothing.      He 
can  dress  and  feni  himself.     He  uses  a  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  but  caa- 
DOt  tic  shoe-lace  in  a  regular  knot-     He    can  wash  and  wipe  dishes. 
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ftud  ]>vt  tlrnn  away :  brinj;  wood  nnd  coal,  and  other  wants  nhout  the 
faouw.'  He  ia  obedient  and  oT  f(oo6  temper.  He  amuses  himself  as  a 
normal  child  woatd.  His  siBhi  and  hearioK  ore  Kood,  be  likes  mnsic, 
does  noT  reroftniie  colors,  krowa  none  by  name,  and  does  not  recof^nize 
form.  He  diatioguisbes  pictures,  understands  a  command,  and  can 
do  errands. 

Present  Gmerai  Observations. 

C  bu  Iwen  tn  tbe  inotitntion  for  ten  monthi.  He  Ii  fairly  aclive 
and  lively,  more  than  A,  bnt  not  us  lively  as  H.  Ilis  interests  seetiwd 
about  untforiu  fur  all  the  tratf-  He  never  showed  si){ns  of  auy  partic> 
ular  e&ihusiasiu,  nor  of  any  ^rcat  dislikes  for  any  of  his  tasks  at  any 
time,  l-'rom  outward  appearanr^^  hiii  attention  watt  not  very  difficult 
to  get  or  to  hold.  He  would  generally  reset  at  once  when  spoken  to, 
or  when  otherwise  Indicated  to  him  what  be  was  to  do.  provided  he 
nndervtood.  And  he  would  go  through  any  of  the  tests  without  much 
reloxatiott  ia  interest  or  effort.  Bnt  upon  more  detailed  observation 
it  became  evident  that  neither  his  interest  nor  etiort  was,  as  a  rale, 
TCry  jrrcat.  He  performed  his  tKsks  in  a  thorouehly  mechanical  way, 
witn  little  change  iu  manner.  He  did  not  uuder»tand  muuy  of  t^« 
ordinary  quest  ions  asked  him  in  connect  ion  with  the  tci«ts,  but  answered 
all  with  an  ever  ready  'yes'  and  uud,  often  before  the  i]uc*tion  was 
completed.  Many  iusLances  in  his  procedure  showed  that  a  lartfe  part 
of  the  time  he  had  forgotten  just  what  he  was  to  do,  or  at  least  that  he 
did  not  have  his  attention  on  it  at  all.  He  did  not  have  any  pre-occn- 
pationsintenaeenouuh  to  hinder  his  work  very  much,  uordid  hese«m 
to  be  distracted  much  by  his  surronndinifs.  (c  a  word,  he  seemed  to 
haTC  no  particular  interest  in  anytbiugi  and  perhaps  never  showed 
any  K^eat  effort.  His  speech  wa;^  timiicd  to  some  wonU  that  were 
hardly  *poken  InieUii^ibly.  He  was  never  observed  to  use  more  than 
a  word  at  n  time.  Many  things  abont  tbe  teats  he  could  not  he  made 
to  understand,  and  tbe  nature  of  his  reactions  to  i|ue9lions  nuhe 
strongly  indicated  that  the  main  factor  in  not  understanding  tnem 
was  his  lack  of  attention  to  them.  Wheu  confus«<l  or  astonished  his 
eyes  revealed  a  considerable  degree  of  lateral  nystagmns. 

Cash  D 
At  Time  of  Admissimi. 
D  was  eight  years  eight  months  when  admitted.  He  began  to  walk 
between  two  and  three  years,  to  talk  at  about  six  years.  He  '  has  a 
great  laxity  of  vocal  organs,  speaks  very  indistinctly,  so  that  strauKcrs 
do  not  nudcrataud  him."  At  six  months  he  had  an  epileptic  attack 
which  increased  in  severity  till  three  to  fonr  years  wnen  remedied. 
Since  that  time  it  has  greatly  improved  so  that  he  no  longer  becomes 
Bnconscious.  and  a  word  will  bring  him  back  to  normal  condition. 
His  habita  of  cleanliness  are  fair.  He  ia  learning  to  dress  himself 
quite  well,  hut  cannot  tic  shoe-lace.  He  can  feed  himself  with  gpooo, 
but  does  not  use  knife  and  fork.  He  can  help  clear  table,  and.  brings 
in  wood  up  a  flight  of  stHirs.  He  Is  generally  obedient  and  good  tem- 
pered :  does  not  hide  or  destroy  things.  He  amuses  himselfwitb  pic- 
tures and  games  with  his  sister.  His  sight  and  bearing  are  good.  He 
i»  very  fond  of  music.  He  distiugnishes  forms  and  colors,  and  knows 
red  and  blue  by  name.  He  distinguishes  pictures,  can  understand  a 
command,  and  do  an  errand. 

Present  General  Otservaizons.  , 
D  has  been  in  the  institution  a  year  and  six  mouths.     He  should  be 
claased  above  the  imbecile  grade.     He  ia  quite  lively  and  freqacotly 
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givfs  the  imprcMion  of  one  of  the  «ctlve  tj'pe.  Snt  his  uppRreat  ereat 
activity  is  nther  clue  to  •  coatiderftble  aerroaincM.  He  Hm  hi»  likc» 
and  dislikes,  the  latter  of  which  he  freqaenlly  expres»«s.  But  od  *.be 
whole  he  is  nliedlent  and  will  perform  hiii  task  when  told  to,  even 
though  be  dinlilce*  it  much.  In  noiiit  of  Ibe  texta  he  khown  a  keen  in- 
tcrcftt.  He  had  a  Ktrong  iten»i:  of  rivalry,  aad  could  not  bear  to  have 
hia  opponent  beat  him.  Bm.  alttaoDf;h  rivalry  aroused  him  very  much, 
it  did  not  improve  hi*  attention  lo  hitt  tn*k,  aud  cuniequeutly  lie  did 
no  better  on  nccount  of  it.  Re  aianifested  more  than  a  uuruial  deKree 
of  int|ui«ilivencss,  with  respect  to  matters  incidental  to  the  test»  aud 
what  they  nuggeated  to  him.  In  some  of  hia  qneitiouR  he  was  very 
persistent,  and  fiequeutly  refused  to  continue  iiEs  task  until  he  was 
answered.  A  numtirr  ol  them  were  repeated  every  day  with  no  ap- 
pareut  decreaae  in  inlcre*t.  He  found  much  more  means  of  amuNing 
mmseU  during  unoccupied  moments  than  any  of  the  preceding  cases, 
and  he  would  never  sit  fttill,  doing  nothing,  when  left  to  himself.  Of 
this  much  was  stereotyped,  for  he  did  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again  with  no  apparent  cban^e  in  proce<liire  or  iniereat. 

D  had  iiodilTiculty  in  learuuigto  play  the  domino  game.  He  learned 
to  match  by  one  end  only,  and  all  the  other  details  iu  the  procednr« 
durins  the  first  half  hour  sittini:,  Htt  showed  considerable  iolerest  in 
winning,  aud  appaicnily  kept  that  object  mote  or  less  in  mind  while 
playing.  He  umiersioo'i  thut  drawing  wa«  prejudicial  to  winning  and 
would  be  much  pleased  when  his  opponent  was  obliged  to  do  so.  He 
very  rarely  made  a  wrong  play,  but  very  often  drew  when  he  could 
play  on  eithvr  end,  and  constantly  forgot  one  end  ol  the  playing  lin«, 
drawing  at  once  when  he  coutd  not  play  on  the  end  nearest  him,  wtih- 
ont  lookiug  at  the  other.  He  could  not  be  made  to  uodcretand  that 
showing  bis  blocks  or  telling  hia  opponent  what  he  bad  mtght  be  ft 
disadvantage,  and  he  never  learned  any  of  the  other  points  of  the  game. 
When  his  opponent  played  a  double  leaving  tbecmis  the  same  as  those 
for  which  he  had  just  drawn  be  forgot  about  the  fact  aud  proceded  to 
bis  own  blocks  before  drawing  again. 

Cask  E. 

At  Time   of  Admission, 

E  was  admitted  when  eleven  years  three  months  old.  He  began  to 
walk  at  fourteen  months,  and  could  walk  alone  at  sixteen  montbt. 
He  began  to  talk  at  three  years,  but  do«a  not  speak  normally  plain  at 
the  time  of  admission.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  are  good.  He  can 
dress  and  feed  himself:  cau  button  his  front  buttons,  but  not  those  in 
the  back,  nor  lie  a  shoe-lace;  uses  spoon,  knife  and  fork  well.  He  can 
feed  the  chtckena,  carri'  wood  and  coaI.  He  is  obedient  and  very  good 
tempered,  and  amuses  himself  like  normal  children.  His  sight  and 
hearing  arc  good.  He  is  very  fond  of  mnsic,  rccognijies  color,  form 
somewhat,  knows  black,  white  and  pink  by  name,  and  distinguishes 
picturea.  He  uudcrstanda  commands  perfectly  and  can  do  errands. 
He  knows  the  alphabet,  but  makes  mistakes.  He  read  a  little  at 
school,  and  can  count  to  about  ten. 

Prtsent  G^turaJ  Observations. 
B  is  now  twelve  years  ten  months  old,  with  nne  rear  seven  months 
since  admission.  He  stands  above  the  imbecile  grnde.  His  movements 
and  general  behavior  arc  quite  normal.  He  is  active  and  lively,  talks 
freely  and  asks  many  questions,  such  as  an^  normal  child  several  years 
younger  would  ask.  He  is  of  the  delusional  type,  frequently  met 
amon^  feeble-minded.  He  believes  himself  to  be  particularly  bright, 
thinks  none  ol  the  othei  boys  can  do  things  »o  well  as  he,  that  b»  »  a 
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■pecial  fa-corite,  tbmt  adTnaccd  work  Is  given  him  becanae  he  belongs 
to  a  bigber  cIas*.  His  one  constant  interest  is  closely  connected  with 
tbis  attitude  towards  his  nbilltlcn.  Tbrongbotit  four  months  of  ex. 
perimenling  a  certain  set  of  quentionn  and  TemarWii  relative  to  this 
estimation  of  bimseli  were  repented  almost  daily.  Occosionallr  be 
ezmeMcd  dislike  of  some  of  the  tests,  bat  he  was  in  geaeral  ol>eflient, 
and  never  refuiied  to  go  through  a  test  when  attked  Jn  a  kindly  wa^ 
wbeiber  be  would  not  do  »o.  Like  B,  B  soinetiines  gave  evidence  of 
what  seemnl  to  he  very  attentive  work.  He  wonid  proceed  siowly 
with  auparcul  care  and  deliberation,  stopping  long  to  cona^ider  when 
in  doub:.  But  as  will  be  secu  later,  ibese  manifestations  wer«  no  true 
index  of  bis  real  powers  of  attention. 

tn  Icariiiuij:  the  domino  game  he  showed  no  appreciable  difference 
in  ability  and  character istics,  in  the  number  and  kind  of  mistakes  he 
made,  from  that  of  R.  Repeated  attempts  to  make  riear  to  him  6ome 
of  the  diSerent  points  in  the  game,  outside  the  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cedure of  drawing  and  matching,  all  resulted  in  complete  failure.  He 
was  perbapa  more  pleased  than  D  when  he  won,  but  he  did  not  show 
so  much  evidence  that  be  kept  that  purpose  in  niiud  while  playing, 
and  be  bIbo  frequently  did  not  recognize  that  the  game  was  ended 
when  it  was. 

Cash  F. 

j4i  Time  of  Admission. 

F  was  fonr  jrears  one  month,  when  admitted.    Hln  deficiency  was 
noticed  at  six  months.     At  the  time  of  admisiiion  he  does  not  yet  walk, 
bat  is  JDst  beginnlug  to  talk.     His  bibit^  of  cleatillness  are  poor.    He 
tcannot  dress  or  feeuhiniscll.  cannot  oK  a  spoon.     His  sight  and  bear- 
ing are  good. 

Preseni  General  Observaticns. 
F  ia  now  eight  years  seven  months  old,  with  four  years  six  months 
of  inslilutional  life.  He  is  a  typical  case  of  theactive  type,  as  opposed 
to  the  dull,  stupid,  to  which  A  belongs.*  He  shows  more  life  and  en- 
ergy than  any  of  the  other  cases.  He  throws  very  swiftly  with  the 
ball,  ruiis  wildly  alter  it,  kicking  atid  rolling  it  about.  Flaccd  in  a 
chair  during  a  test,  his  bands,  feet,  and  body  are  in  a  constant  wran- 
gling motion,  and  to  sit  perfectly  still  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  ■ 
niinute  is  absolutely  impossible.  lu  his  constant  wrangling  he  »oon 
pulls  a  tablecloth  off  the  table,  mixes  op  dominos,  cartis  be  is  asiag, 

gushes  or  knocks  og  accidentally  everything  in  bis  reach.  His  qaeft- 
ons  are  very  numerous,  occasioued.by  a  variety  of  things,  and  show 
no  constant  or  coherent  interest.  They  arc  kept  up  at  a  uniform  rate 
Independently  of  answers  ^ivcn.  for  which  he  seldom  waits,  and  in 
wbirb  he  mnnifests  no  interest  when  given.  Ilia  interests,  in  general, 
in  the  tiiffcrcut  tests,  arc  uniformly  poor.  He  ebowfi  au  almost  abso- 
lute lack  of  persistent  effort  iu  all  of  the  tests.  His  attention  is  aroused 
by  everything  about  him  that  he  seed  or  hears,  and  is  as  rendily  dis- 
tracted by  the  next  thing  that  bis  sarrouodlngs  or  fancy  supplies. 
This  Is  tbe  one  source  of  constant  attraction  and  distraction  that 
makes  H  utterly  impossible  to  keep  him  down  to  any  particular 
task  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 

To  go  through  the  regular  procedure  of  a  domino  ^ame  proved  to  be 

bcTond  P's  attainments ;  not  perhaps  bccao**  be  did  not  uuderstand 

^fi  game,  (or  occnaional  evidence  showed  that  be  probably  undentood 

as  well  as  any  of  the  other  cases,  bnt  because  he  was  locspabte  of  hold- 
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iDK  h»  attenttoD  down  to  the  requiremeotB,  *nd  to  ke«p  in  miud  wbat 
be  was  to  do  aad  not  to  do  iu  each  case.     As  a  rale,  be  sbowed  no  in* 
tcfMt  in  cilbcr  tlic  procciiu«  or  in  winning,  yet  a  few  times  he  ap-^ 
pUudeiJ  loudly  wbeu  he  won.  and  K^^t  au];ry  wbeo  his  oppooeot' 
several  times  in   succession.      Over  half  of  his  plays  were  wroof;'! 
sllhou^h  he  could  discriminate  the  blocks  well  cuouKh.      The  idea  ot\ 
adding  a  block  to  the  pUyioR  line  from  his  owa  was  apparcotly 
main  thin);  in  hie  interest,  with  that  of  matching  as  only  a  secondaTyl 
matter.     Often  he  wonid  not  wait  for  his  turn  to  play,  or  play  seTcru^ 
at  a  time;  would  draw  nt  any  time  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawio;. 
and  constantly  overlooked  one  end  of  tbc  playing  line  and  draw  an- 
necesaarily. 

Case  G. 
■4/  Titm  of  Admission. 

G  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  nine  years  three  months.  He  began  to 
walk  at  three  ycais,  aud  to  talk  at  four.  No  abnormality  waa  notice^] 
until  the  sixth  year,  when  he  would  get  angry  easily  and  bump  bisi 
bead.  He  showed  no  tendency  to  play  with  other  children,  ana  pre- 
ferred being  by  himself.  At  time  of  sdniission  his  habits  of  clean* 
liness  are  fair.  Be  can  dress  and  feed  himself;  can  nse  spoon  bat 
cannot  tic  shoe-lace.  He  brings  in  wood,  helps  bis  father  feed  stone- 
crosher.  hoes,  etc.  He  docs  not  destroy  things,  but  is  disobedient, 
and  his  temper  is  not  the  best.  His  sight  sn<l  heaHug  are  good.  He 
recoKuizes  colore,  and  knows  most  of  them  by  name.  He  rccoKoizea 
pictures,  bat  not  form.    He  can  nndcrstood  a  command  and  do  errands. 

Present  General  Obsetvaixons. 

G  is  now  eleven  years  six  months,  having  been  in  tbe  inititntion 
two  yearM  three  monlbs.  He  is  fairly  active  and  lively,  but  rather 
awkward  in  b!s  tnovement*.  His  running  and  throwing  is  like  that  of 
a  child  at  least  several  years  younger.      He  is  very  oniet,  nerer  asks  a 

Sjuestion  and  Mcldom  speaks;  is  very  obedient  and  well  behaved,  at 
east  iu  tbe  tests.  He  never  protested  against  any  task,  and  woald 
persistently  keep  up  a  test  for  abont  an  hour  Miilhont  ohjevtion  or  anv 
great  IsKKiiiM  inrfforl.  His  interest  was  fjuite  uniformly  good,  alt hoogh 
be  had  some  piefereuces.  From  all  general  appearances  bis  attention 
seemed  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  cases,  and  he  waa  capable 
of  putting  a  considerable  dcKree  of  c&ort  into  his  work. 

He  learned  at  once  the  procedure  in  the  domino  game  and  never 
wade  a  mistake  in  matching.  He  remembered  at  the  beginning  of 
each  game  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  first,  understood  that  drawing 
was  prejudicial  to  winning,  waa  always  much  pleased  to  see  his  oppo- 
nent draw  aud  himself  to  win.  He  coulil  tvatcli  his  opponent,  correct 
his  mistakes,  and  direct  him  in  his  playing.  But  he  drew  nnnecessarily 
about  BS  freqoently  as  D  and  H,  by  overlookinj;  blocks  that  would  play 
on  cither  end,  and  by  overlooking  one  cud  of  the  playing  line.  He 
conld  not  be  made  to  understand  any  of  tbe  points  of  the  game,  beyond 
the  mcic  mccbaoical  procedure. 

Cask  H. 

At  Time  of  Adtntssion. 
H  was  ten  years  five  mouths  wbeu  admitted.  He  began  to  walk  at 
about  (ive  years,  and  to  talk  ai  abont  the  same  time.  At  tbe  lime  of 
adriiission  bis  speech  is  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  '  sort  of  a  liap.* 
His  habits  of  cleauliness  are  good  and  he  can  dress  and  feed  htmseu: 
can  use  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  but  canuot  tie  a  shoe-lace  well.     He  ts 
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obedient  and  good  tcmp«r«d  Rud  does  not  dcatro^r  things.  His  sight 
and  hearing  aie  good.  He  recognitea  foim  and  color,  Icuowa  them 
probablv  by  aauie,  sad  diBtinguishes  pictures.  He  uaderstand  a  com- 
tnand  and  can  do  erranda. 

Presenl  General  Observations. 

H  is  tiow  eleven  years  five  uiontba.  with  one  year  aince  aduiiaaion. 
He  is  normally  active  and  lively,  tall^s  freely  aud  sake  many  ques- 
tloDfl-  He  is  of  a  happy  disposition,  laugbs  much  and  ia  hard  to  anger. 
He  is  interested  iu  the  'why  and  wherefore'  of  things;  wants  to  know 
what  the  apparatua  is  for,  what  the  diScreot  tests  are  for,  whv  notes 
are  taken,  etc.  His  interests,  in  general,  are  fairly  good,  and  quite 
regular.  He  seldom  objecicd  to  a  test,  and  when  lie  did  it  was  rather 
in  the  attitude  of  a  jokr ;  lie  conld  nlways  be  persuaded  to  perform  hia 
tuk.  He  vas  pleaded  to  get  ihinga  right.  His  attention  could  be 
called  to  bis  work  with  a  word.  He  was  not  very  readily  distracted 
and  was  fairly  penistent.  Like  B,  be.  as  a  rale,  refused  to  do  guess- 
work and  did  not  choose  a  picture  or  card  at  all  when  he  had  forgotten 
which  one  it  was,  rather  tlmn  to  chooiw  at  random. 

He  was  very  foud  of  the  domino  game,  and  wanted  to  plav  It  first 
eTery  day  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  teats.  lUs  proficiency  in 
it  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  learned  was  about  the  same  aa  that 
of  C  He  understood  that  drawititj;  lessened  chaDCei  for  winning,  was 
alwavs  pleased  to  see  his  opponent  draw,  and  wanted  to  replace  those 
that  oehimself  drew  H  Ihcy  did  not  play.  He  readily  learned  to  man- 
age the  pTecedare  of  the  game  alon^,  corrected  his  opponent's  uiis- 
takes,  seldom  made  mistaketi  in  matchiDg.  but  overlooked  one  end  of 
the  playing  line  and  bi!i  own  blocks  in  drawing  as  much  as  G.  His 
iatereat  secmcfl  to  be  rather  in  the  procedure  with  the  game  than  in 
winning,  lor  he  frequently  gave  no  stgn  of  tntereat  in  the  latter  at  all. 

Cask  I. 

At  Time  of  Admission, 

Cose  I  was  seven  years  ten  montht  when  admitted.  He  began  walk- 
ing when  a  year  eight  months  old,  and  to  talk  at  abont  two  and  a 
half  years.  The  first  observation  of  defect  was  that  of  s  convulsion  at 
aix  months.  His  habits  of  cleanliness  arc  fair.  He  can  feed,  and  un> 
dress  himself.  He  uses  spoon,  knife  and  fork,  bat  cannot  tic  a  shoe- 
lace, lie  can  do  little  errands  n!x)ul  the  house,  is  generally  good 
tempered,  and  usually  obedient,  but  breaks  hia  playthings.  His  sight 
■nd  hearing  arc  good.  He  sometimes  recognizes  color,  knows  red  and 
bine  by  name,  and  distinguishes  form  and  pictures.  He  understands 
a  command,  and  caa  do  errands.     He  does  not  speak  plainly. 

Present  General  OAserpa/ions. 

I  is  now  ten  years  five  months  old,  having  been  iu  the  inatilntion 
two  years  seven  months.  He  is  very  active  and  lively,  but  the  ac- 
tivity is  of  the  nervous  sort,  for  lie  is  exceedingly  ner%-ou3.  During 
the  first  few  weeka  he  was  very  quiet,  and  apparently  quite  attentive. 
Bat  upon  better  acqnaiulance  he  turned  out  quite  alSerent.  His  in- 
terests are  uniformly  poor.  He  ia  indifferent  to  all  of  the  tests,  even 
to  those  that  the  others  liked  well.  He  never  protests,  excepting  a 
constant  complaint  that  be  is  tired,  and  goes  throngh  all  with  about 
tbc  aamc  degree  of  effort,  which  is  veiy  small,  A  word  is  generally 
•nfficirnt  to  call  bis  nltentiou  to  bis  task,  but  he  works  exceedingly 
carelessly.  All  qnestiona  that  are  asked  him  receive  the  same  affirms- 
live  answer,  which  ia  given  generally  before  tbc  question  is  completed. 
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Tbcrc  is  also  abundant  evidence  oi  another  sort  that  be  docs  aot  db- 
derstand  tlic  rjacations  nt  all  ihrough  lack  of  attcntioD.  HU  speech  is 
qnitc  drtectivc.  lli>i  urnleDcn  ire  limited  to  three  to  four  words, 
which  oftcD  begin  with  an  explosive  expulsion  of  the  air  in  the  first 
word. 

He  had  difBcalty  in  learuing  to  match  by  cods  instead  of  bj  blocks 
in  the  domino  frame.  All  the  other  points  in  the  procedure  he  learned 
quite  readily.  But  as  in  the  other  tc&ts.  he  waa  very  careless,  and 
made  very  ninny  wrong  playii,  aud  Keldom  kept  watch  of  both  cnd»  of 
the  playini;  line.  He  Bet:iiii.>d  to  regard  the  {;amc  rather  as  an  imposed 
dnty  than  aa  a  pleasure,  althongh  he  showed  some  inteieat  tn  wio- 
Dine. 

with  the  casei  whose  speech  was  good  enough  to  make  their  an- 
twert  intelligible.  D,  E,  r,  G.  U  and  1,  sonir  time  was  iipent  with 
general  orientation  (jucKtiook,  similar  to  thowe  outlined  by  Sioli,  and 
Others.  The  results  obtained  with  this  method  were  so  much  alike 
for  the  diffcTcnt  caaca  thAt  they  mity  l>e  summnrized  brielly-  It  is 
dtflicalt  to  deteruiinc  iu  thit-  w^iy  how  much  ihey  remember  of  their 
past  life,  nnd  whether  their  memory  in  this  respect  is  renllv  ilefertive, 
and  to  what  degree.  Itnt  one  thing  seems  to  he  true  of  atf  of  them  a« 
regards  memory.  There  Is  a  very  promluent  deficiency  in  kecpiuK  fact 
and  imagination  apart.  Appnrentlv  they  relate  as  actual  fact  what- 
ever comes  Into  their  mtnds.  For  the  same  questions  asked  on  differ- 
ent days  receive  different  answers.  Their  natural  train  of  asaociatioos, 
Quhampered  by  any  voluntary  inhibiiion,  determines,  in  general,  what 
they  have  to  say.  Numerous  special  luatances  reveal  this  fact  quite 
clearly,  Thus,  t.  j^.,  when  a^ked  what  they  had  for  breakfast  they 
may  relate  a  lar^e  list  of  things,  includini;  anything  they  had  at 
another  time.  It  m  impossible,  of  connte,  to  determine  just  how  much 
this  uiingUng  of  fact  and  imagination  is  conscious  or  unconscious  with 
them.  Vet  it  is  clear  at  once  that  prohahlv  a  larfi^e  part  wa.i  more  or 
less  consciously  done.  Por,  ou  cross-question i ok  they  would  correct 
their  previous  remarks.  Questions  on  time  orientation  revealed  that 
they  kept  very  little  track  of  the  days,  weeks,  months,  seaaons,  etc., 
and  that  holidays,  and  events  emotionally  coaucctcd  with  their  live* 
furnish  by  far  the  chief  landmarks,  if  not  the  only  ones,  iu  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  time.  Further,  they  showed  that  Ihey  knew 
wauy  more  names  and  words  than  they  knew  the  meftuing  of,  for  they 
constantly  misapplied  them.  This,  however,  differed  much  for  the 
diSerent  cases.  When  asked  to  name  the  seasons  of  the  year,  ^•£'-, 
they  may  answer,  '  Tuesday,  Winter,  Fourth  of  Jnly,  and  April.*  Or 
asked  what  month  it  is  they  may  answer  with  a  day  of  the  week,  a 
season,  etc.  Their  idea  of  number  is  escecdiugly  poor,  and  qnestiona 
involving  it  Renerally  received  answers  very  far  from  correct.  Thus, 
they  may  say  that  there  arc  two  hours  in  a  day,  twelve  weeks  in  a 
month,  four  months  in  a  year.  etc.  None  of  them  could  tell  lime  hj 
the  clock,  nor  had  any  means  of  indicating  that  they  had  even  as  muca 
as  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  day  was  past,  and  how 
much  was  left. 


III.     EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS. 

A.  Memory 

The  tests  that  were  made  that  would  come  uader  this  bead- 
ing  were  primarily  intended  for  two  purposes.  First,  to  deter- 
mine what  the  proper  method  would  be  for  getting  evidence 
that  would  decide  the  essential  problems  that  such  tests  in 
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general  aim  at.  and,  secondly,  to  get  results  from  the  particular 
cases  studied  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  other  resnlts. 

A  large  share  of  the  interest  in  the  psychology  of  arrested 
development  has  been  directed  to  the  memory  of  this  class  of 
defectives.  Remarks  from  casual  and  general  observation  on 
Ibis  matter,  however,  are  so  general  and  so  varions  that  they 
afFord  ns  but  little  insight  into  what  the  facts  maybe.  The 
range  from  profound  idiocy  to  the  slightly  feeble-minded  is  so 
great,  the  special  aptitudes  seem  to  be  so  common  and  so 
marked,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  the  class  so  meagre,  as 
to  allow  of  practically  no  generalization.  Again,  the  results 
on  the  memory  span  obtained  under  experimental  conditions 
cannot  be  compared  directly.  The  methods  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  generally  too  little  information  is  given  us  as  to  the 
age.  special  training,  and  the  approximate  degree  of  general 
development  of  the  coses.  The  following  is  a  r^sum6  of  the 
results  of  previous  experiments  on  their  memory. 

Gallon  tested  the  memory  span  of  idiots  with  the  reading  of 
figures.'  He  probably  uses  the  term  'idiot'  as  descriplive  of 
the  lowest  Rradc.  Their  age  was 'apparently  from  sixteen  or 
seventeeen  to  twenty-five.  They  could  read  and  write  a  little, 
and  do  some  house  work,  but  failed  in  the  adding  of  two  6g- 
ares.'  He  tested  fifteen  cases,  reading  the  figures  once  dis- 
tinctly and  having  the  case  repeat  them  orally.  He  does  not 
state  how  many  individual  tests  were  made  on  each  case.  The 
average  of  his  results  from  these  cases  is  four,  as  the  number 
of  figures  that  were  perfectly  recalled.  The  three  poorest  had 
an  average  of  two  figures,  and  of  the  six  best  five  had  an  aver- 
age of  five  figures,  and  one  of  six.  The  re.sults  of  another 
visit  to  another  institution,  where  most  of  the  inmates  were  ol 
the  imbecile  grade,  were  as  follows:  28  cases  tested,  classed 
into  fbnr  groups  according  to  the  estimated  degree  of  general 
intelligence.  In  the  lower  classes  letters  instead  of  numerals 
were  read,  in  all  the  child  beginning  to  repeat  immediately 
after  reading.  Class  I,  ages  nine  to  fifteen,  gave  an  aver- 
age of  7.  Class  11,  ages  nine  to  sixteen,  averaged  4.5.  Class 
III,  ages  eleven  to  nineteen,  averaged  3.0Q.  Class  IV,  ages 
eleven  to  fifteen,  averaged  3.33. 

Johnson  experimented  with  seventy-two  cases,  using  the 
reading  of  numerals  as  a  method,  the  child  repeating  orally 
immediately  as  many  as  it  could.'  He  nsed  series  of  three, 
four.  etc..  to  eight  numerals.  Six  repetitions  of  each  series 
constituted  a  test.  Of  the  seventy-two  cases  thus  tested, 
70  repeated  3  numerals  correctly. 
66         '■       4 
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5t  repeated  5  numerals  correctly. 


ArraDging  the  cases  according  to  the  degree  of  their  geaeratj 
development,   he  concludes  that   'there  was  generally  ao  in- 
crease of  memory  with  intelligence,  but  there  were  notable 
exceptions.' 

Wylic  has  tested  fifty-one  cases  on  visual  and  auditor>-  tnem- 
ory,  and  thirty-four  on  the  memory  of  muscular  movements.' 
The  age  of  the  Gfly-one  cases  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years.  Twenty-five  of  them  were  boys.  Of  the  thirty-four, 
seventeen  were  boys.  He  gives  no  further  description.  For 
the  visual  tests  he  used  three  series  of  stimuli.  (1).  Ten  card- 
board forms.  (2.)  Ten  colored  papers,  (y)  Ten  consonant 
letters  on  cards.  Five  of  each  series  were  presented  to  the 
child  for  two  seconds,  and  immediately  it  picked  out  as  many 
of  them  as  it  could  from  a  duplicated  series  of  ten  placed  before 
it.  Each  series  u-as  repeated  five  times.  He  found  the  aver- 
age number  of  correct  choices  to  be  as  follows: 

Form.  Color.  Letters. 

Girls  26  2.3  3.4  2.5 

Boys  35  2.5  2,3  3.7 

For  the  auditory  test  he  used,  (1.)  groups  of  five  noi 
syllables,  as  free  from  a&sDciation  as  possible.  (2.)  Groups 
six  associated  words.  (3.)  Words  makiug  sentences,  from 
their  school  readers  from  five  to  thirty-five  words  in  length. 
The  syllables  and  words  were  read  at  the  rate  of  one  per  sec- 
ond, the  child  repeating  them  immediately.  The  ai'cragc^ 
number  of  syllables  and  words  correctly  repeated  were: 

Wonls  in 
Sjllables.         Words.        SetiUncra. 

Boys  2.1  3.9  10 

Girls  2.1  3.7  12 

In  the  lest  on  the  memory  of  muscular  movements  a  graduated 
rod  with  two  stops  was  fixed  on  supports  before  the  child. 
With  closed  eyes  the  child  moved  the  index  fiuger  from  first  to 
second  stop  and  back.  The  second  stop  was  then  removed, 
and  the  child  required  to  move  finger  again  to  the  position 
where  the  second  stop  had  been.  Three  distances  between 
stops  were  used,  too,  200,  and  300  mm.,  respectively.  Three 
intervals,  o-.seconds,  lo-seconds,  and  2o-seconds.  between  first 
movement  and  reproduction  of  movement  were  used.     He  does 


'Sec  Psycho-Asthcnica,  Vols.  I-IV,  tor  a  nambcr  o(  difierent 
peritncnta  oiKde  by  bita. 
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o-mtc 

lo-aec. 

3o-«ec 

108 
108 

Ill 
H3 

'44 

108 

3" 

387 
490 

476 

279 
283 

4&3 
457 

271 
277 
447 
456 

not  st&le  the  Dumber  of  trials  for  each  case.     His  results  are: 

Boys  17 

Girls  17 

Boys 

GtrU 

Boys 

Girls 

Grouping  tbe&e  cases  into  three  classes  accordiug  to  degree  of 
general  development  sbowb  their  mcojury  spaa,  and  accuracy 
of  memorj-  of  muscular  movements  parallel  with  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  in  a  general  way. 

Receutly,  Lobsien,  also,  has  made  a  memory  span  test  on 
mental  defectives.^  He  used  nine  stimuli,  given  to  a  group  of 
children  at  ten  seconds  intervals,  for  each  of  eight  different 
classes  of  stimuli,  as  fvllowii:  (a.)  Nine  objects  seen,  (b.)  Nine 
noises  made,  (c.)  Nine  numbers  called,  (d.)  Nine  words  called 
suggesting  visual  imagery,  (e.)  Nine  words  called  suggesting 
auditor>*  imagery,  (f.)  Nine  words  suggesting  tactual  imagery. 
(g.  )  Nine  words  suggesting  (;molions.  (h. )  Nine  words  whose 
meaning  was  not  known  to  the  children.  The  esperiment  was 
a  repetition  of  one  he  had  previously  made  on  normal  children.' 
In  each  case  the  children  wrote  down  immediately  as  much  as 
they  could  remember.  He  compares  tbe  results  of  normals  and 
defectives.  Tbe  following  is  taken  from  hts  tables.  The  fig- 
ures express  percentages  correctly  recalled. 

abed 
Defectives  (age  10-13),  71     43     26    39 
Normals  (age  lo-is),    87    54    64    61 
Difference.  16     11     38    22 

His  results,  when  grouped  according  to  grade  of  general  de- 
velopment, also  show  that  memory  span  decreases  with  this 
grade. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  have  been  made  by  different 
persons  on  the  memory  span  of  normal  children  and  of  adults. 
Comparison  of  these  results  with  those  from  children  arrested 
in  development  shows  the  latter  to  be  considerably  deficient  in 
memory  span,  at  least  in  the  averages,  and  granting  that  no 
other  factors  have  entered  with  the  one  class.  Thus  Johnson, 
on  comparing  his  results  with  those  of  Jacobs.  Bolton,  and 
Bourdon,  concludes  that  '  the  feeble-minded  fall  considerably 
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lLobiieo:  Binlge  UDtersacbangcD  iiberdas  G«dachi]tiM  bel  SchwKb> 
befRhiPteo.  Die  Kinderfchler:  Zcittcbr.  f.  KinderforflchoDg.  Bd. 
VIII,  H.  4. 
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below  normal  children  in  memory  span.  But  the  memory  spu 
is  so  good  iu  &ume  cases,  and  the  average  for  Ibe  majority  ts  so 
high,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  degree  in  which  the 
memory  span  of  reeble-minded  falls  below  that  of  normal  chil- 
dren is  not  commcnsuratf  with  Ihe  degree  in  which  the  feeble- 
minded fall  below  oonual  children  in  general  intelligence.* 
He  believes  thai  their  de6cicncy  in  memory  span  is  largely 
due  to  deficiency  iu  attention  and  will  power,  and  that  '  heuce 
we  may  conclude  that  weakness  of  memor>',  physiologically  ■ 
speaking,  is  not  a  special  pramiueut  factor  in  feeble -mtndecC-' 
ness.'  Wy  lie's  results  on  the  memory  of  musctilar  movements, 
compared  with  those  of  Scripture  from  adult  normals  show 
•  the  memory  error  of  feeble-minded  to  be  from  two  to  ten  times 
that  of  normals.'  Lobsien  concludes  from  his  results  that 
roughly  the  memory  of  normals  is  to  Ihe  memory  of  imbeciles 
as  five  to  three.' 

Great  differences  and  irregularities  are  undoubtedly  a  con- 
stant feature  with  this  class  of  defectives.  The  fact  to  which 
Johnson  attributes  a  general  lowering  of  memory  span  is  re- 
sponsible aliio  for  a  great  variatioo,  since  great  irregularity  is 
one  of  the  e:tpressions  of  poor  attention.  The  extent  and  na- 
ture of  this  factor  is  one  of  the  chief  things  that  we  need  to 
know  more  about,  for  it  is  evident  from  only  a  superficial  ob- 
servation that  poor  and  irregular  attention  is  one  of  the  maia 
lines  of  deficiency.  But  iu  order  tu  do  this,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine more  closely  to  what  extent  they  are  really  defective  in 
memory,  it  is  necessary,  1  think,  to  observe  a  more  rigid  con- 
trot  of  the  tests  and  refinements  of  method.  It  is  to  a  few  con- 
ditions that  should  be  considered,  which  one  learns  best  after 
having  had  some  experience  with  the  cases,  that  I  wish  to  call 
attention.  I  have  already  noted  that  in  comparison  of  results 
of  difierent  cases  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  normals  in 
any  particular  test  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  ages  and  gen- 
eral development  of  the  cases  should  be  nearly  alike.  The 
judgmeut  of  general  ability  can  be  made  with  uiuch  greater 
case  and  accuracy  in  observing  the  cases  themselves  than  sucb 
differences  can  be  described,  and  the  demand  really  involves  do 
great  difficulLy.  But  of  equal  importance  with  this  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  institutional  training  each  case  has 
had,  and  his  degree  of  fomiliarity  with  the  special  stimulus  tised 

'Se*  bisarticte  in  Klnderf«hler,  p.  203.  For  re«uIt»of  other  experi- 
ment)' on  the  memorv  apKc  of  norm*!  children,  wjtb  methodn  verj 
similar  to  that  ol  Lobsieo,  see  Net8cfa«jcS:  &x;)crLmetitrne  ITntcr- 
suchniigeti  uher  das  Gedflcluniss-Entwickelung  bci  Schul kinder. 
ZeiWcbr.  f.  Psych,  n.  Ph,y».  d.  Sin.  Bd.  XXIV,  1900.  Al»o.  Ueber 
Metnoriercti.  Elne  Skizxie  ans  deal  Oebiete  der  exp<.-riinentcUcii 
Pitdago^iBclien  PsycholoRJe,  by  the  aame  author,  in  Samnilun^  von 
AbbaudliiTigcii  an  dcui  OebJete  der  exj>enmentelii;t]  pjulagogtscben 
FaycholoKie.     Bd.  V,  1903. 
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in  tbe  test.  Home  liie  and  iostitutioDal  life  are  too  frequently 
two  quite  flifferent  matters  with  sickly  ami  defective  children. 
Entrance  into  the  iostiixition  often  results  in  a  great  improve- 
ment in  general  health,  when  all  tbeJr  special  ue«ds  are  looked 
after  by  competent  bands.  L^ng  and  persistent  special  train- 
ing adapted  to  Lb«  nature  of  their  deficiencies  brings  about  a 
second  great  difference  between  those  outside  and  those  in  the 
institution.  When  these  facts  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  effect  they  may  have  had  upon  the  familiarity  of  each 
case  with  the  special  stimulus  used  in  the  test,  their  importance 
becomes  at  once  evident.  Discriniinatinn.'aiid  recognition  of 
forms,  letters,  words,  and  numerals  is  with  many  cases  tbe  re- 
sult of  a  long  process  of  learning,  quite  different  from  that  of 
any  normal  child,  and  quite  different  from  each  other.  What 
the  defective  case  does  in  a  test  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
how  well  he  can  handle  the  stimulus,  Tbe  figures  from  ijob- 
sien's  tables,  given  above,  strongly  suggest  this  fact.  From 
them  it  is  seen  that  the  diOerence  in  memory  span  for  tbe  two 
classes  of  children  is  much  less  wlieu  the  stimuli  ar<:  actual  ob- 
jects seen,  and  actual  noises  heard^a,  and  b— than  is  the  case 
when  the  stimuli  are  only  words  called  suggesting  thedifTerent 
itnagerj' — c,  d.  e.  f,  and  g,  h  being  an  exceptiou.  Tbe  5rst 
explanation  for  this  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  normal  chil- 
dren have  developed  a  better  word  memory  through  several 
years  of  school  training  which  tbe  defectives  have  not  had.  In 
any  ca.se.  it  has  long  been  known  that  memory  is  memory  for 
particular  things,  and  that  it  may  be  widely  different  for  differ- 
ent things,  according  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual. Agaiu,  if  we  wish  to  detcnuiue  how  far  the  uiemory 
span  result  is  due  to  deficient  memory,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to 
poor  attention,  the  first  prerequisite  is  the  observance  of  spe- 
cial means  of  insuring  uniform  perception  of  the  stimulus.  If 
several  things  are  merely  placed  before  tbe  child  and  he  is  left 
to  himself  to  see  tbem,  it  will  mean  that  in  some  trials  he  will 
not  notice  any  at  all.  while  in  others  bis  attention  may  be  quite 
normal.  The  averages  may  then  be  a  measure  of  irregular  at- 
tention rather  than  poor  memory.  The  same  factor  will  be 
present  when  the  child  is  required  to  recall  or  recognize  what 
stimuli  have  been  given,  Unfortutiatcly  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  of  eliminating  the  effect  of  poor  and  irregular  attention 
at  the  latter  point.  Lastly,  if  any  interi'al  is  used  betweeu  the 
presentation  and  recall  of  the  stimulus,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  efficient  means  of  distraction  should  be  employed 
during  the  interval.  For  reducing  the  effort  to  keep  the  stim- 
ulus in  mind  to  zero  is  tbe  only  method  of  keeping  that  effort 
uniform  for  tbe  different  cases  and  for  each  case  in  successive 
trials.  Unless  thi.s  is  done  the  stimulus  may.  furthermore,  be 
remembered  by  some  symbol,  name  or  other  image  associated 
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with  it,  rather  than  directly,  and  the  liability  and  accuracy  of 
memory  will  then  depend  not  upon  the  stimulus  itself,  but  upon 
its  as<^)ciatinns. 

With  the  obsen'ance  of  these  general  conditions  the  details 
of  the  procedure  iu  the  particular  memory  test  must  be  depetid- 
eiU  upon  the  particular  problem  that  we  wish  to  study.  In  the 
metuDry  span  work  the  problem,  as  usually  stated,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  limit  of  the  ability  in  recollecting  a  number  of  stimuli 
immediately  after  a  single  presentation.  The  first  choice  be- 
tween methods  at  this  point  lies  between  that  of  the  recall  and 
the  recognition  methods.  In  the  one  case  the  subject  repro- 
duces the  stimulus,  either  itself  or  by  symbols.  In  the  other 
ihe  stimulus  in  repeated  for  him  together  with  some  others,  and 
the  subject  has  only  to  discriminate  between  those  presented, 
and  thosp  not  presented  before.  The  6rst,  recall  method.  Is 
the  more  active  process,  requiring  attention  to  one's  imager>-, 
while,  in  the  second,  the  recoKoitive  processes  are  more  passive, 
following  immediately  the  re-presentation  of  the  stimulus.  If 
ihe  feeble-minded  are  especially  defective  in  attention  it  is  evi- 
dent that  figures  in  the  results  of  the  two  methods  arc  not  to 
be  compared  directly  with  reference  to  memory  ability.'  In 
the  majority  of  ca.<;e.<i  of  these  children,  however,  choice  is  de- 
termiued  by  the  nature  of  Ihe  case,  and  the  Idud  of  stimulus 
that  can  be  employed  at  alt.  If  speech  is  very  defective,  as  it 
often  is,  a  large  number  of  possibilities  in  method  are  eliminated. 
With  such  ca.ses  one  is  practically  limited  to  the  recognition 
method,  unless  they  can  write  well  and  one  resorts  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  having  them  write  down  the  names  of  the  stimuli  in 
recall.  If  the  child  has  not  yet  learned  the  names  of  the  stim- 
uli to  be  used,  e.g.,  uumerals,  letters,  diagrams,  colors,  etc., 
the  recall  method  is  also  out  of  the  question,  for  he  wilt  have 
no  means  of  expressing,  as  in  case  of  defective  speech,  what 
he  reraerabers.  Thiw,  in  general,  the  recognition  method  is 
applicable  with  low  grade  cases  where  the  recall  method  is  not. 
But  it  has  two  decided  disadvantages.  For,  in  the  6r5t  place, 
the  number  of  things  from  which  the  child  is  to  choose  those 
that  have  been  presented  before  must  be  kept  small;  if  it  is 
large  he  will  weary  of  considering  them  all.  and  will  choose  at 
random.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  it  is,  the  larger  will 
be  the  element  of  correct  guesses. 

The  memory  span  work,  however,  does  not  decide  a  number 
of  things  that  arc  of  fundamental  interest  in  the  study  of  ques- 
tions that  would  come  under  memory  studies.     Here  at  once  it 

'The  difference  betveen  tbc«e  two  meibods  was  frequently  reriSed 
in  my  owu  tests  in  wbich  *  scHcfl  of  tcu  iiictures  was  aied,  employing 
the  lecojinition  method.  When  the  child  wiu  asked  to  name  the  pic- 
tTircs,  during  the  intervBl.  thai  had  been  shown  him  be  could  uaoally 
recall  ouly  one  or  two.  Bat  when  it  came  to  picking  them  out  from 
the  tec  be  had  do  diflBcnIty. 
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falls  into  two  main  lines  of  problems,  viz.,  'What  is  their  so- 
called  physiological  retentiveness,  the  inherent  pcrsisiencj'  of 
the  primary  image?  And  secondly,  what  is  the  nature  of  their 
niemorj-  of  a  gioup  of  associated  processes  ?  When  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  former  all  possibility  of  associations  with  the 
stimuli  must  be  ruled  out.  In  either  case  we  may  concern  our- 
selves with  their  memory  span,  or  with  their  memory  as  de- 
pendeot  upon  duration  since  the  stimulus.  It  i  s  not  at  all  a 
priori  certain  that  two  children  with  the  same  memory  span 
will  also  have  the  same  memory  curve  as  based  upon  duration. 
Of  assodalions  with  the  stimuli  that  are  apt  to  occur  the  most 
important  is  the  association  between  the  stiranlus  and  its  name. 
Hence,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  effect  of  their  presence 
is  the  object  of  study,  an  arbitrary  stimulus  should  be  used  for 
which  no  possible  name  can  be  invented,  and  which  is  also  not 
apt  to  be  remembered  by  any  other  symbol.  Unless  this  is 
avoided  our  purpose  is  defeated,  for  the  child  may  remember 
the  stimulus  during  the  interval  by  repeating  its  name  to  him- 
self, or  by  some  other  symbolic  representation  that  would  be 
easier  to  keep  in  mind  than  the  stimlus  it.self,  as  already  noted. 

My  experiments  on  the  memory  of  the  nine  cases  described 
above  can  make  no  pretention  at  having  been  performed  under 
the  fax'orahle  conditions  and  methods  outlined.  The  main 
result  of  the  memor?'  tests  has  rather  been  to  raise  questions 
and  to  suggest  refinements  of  method.  Two  sets  of  memory 
tests  were  made.  One  in  which  the  child  was  asked  to  name 
as  many  as  he  could  of  a  group  of  ten  pictures '  that  were  h«- 
ing  used  at  the  same  time  in  the  second  set  of  memory  lests,  a 
memory  span  lest  by  the  recognition  method.  After  three 
weeks  of  memory  span  work  with  ihcse  ten  pictnrcs  each  child 
was  asked  to  name  as  many  of  the  pictures  as  he  could  each 
day  before  seeing  any  of  them.  This  was  continued  for  seven 
days.  Then  after  an  interval  of  five  weeks  during  which  they 
saw  none  of  the  pictures  in  any  test,  the  same  was  repealed  fur 
two  days  without  the  pictures  being  shown.  Each  time  per- 
sistent coaxing  was  employed  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  effect  of  mere  unwillingness  to  try  to  recall  them. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  percentages.  Only  the 
results  of  the  last  two  days  before  the  £ve  weeks  interval  is 
used  in  the  first  column. 

In  the  memory  span  test  the  same  ten  pictares  were  always 
used.  Each  day  two,  three,  four,  and  five  pictures  at  a  time 
were  shown  each  case,  which,  after  an  inter\'al,  he  tried  to 
pick  out  from  the  ten.     The  whole  was  repeated  sixteen  times 

>  PicturcH  of  »  goose,  cbicic,  pig,  cat,  horse,  sboe,  b>g.  necktie,  um- 
brella, sod  scUsora  w«re  used,  i^ea  from  Reed's  c&rd-boftrd  object 
picture!),  as  advertised  in  Milton  Bradley  Co.'a  catalogue  on  Kiader- 
gattcn  Material  and  Scliool  Aids.  Springfield,  Maes.,  1903. 
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Tabi,k  1. 

Cases 

ABC' 

D 

B 

p 

G 

H 

I 

Before  s  week's  intcrvftl 
After    ■'      '•           " 
Lon 

8S    7S 
75     75 

So 

70 
10 

80 
15 

5 

95 
65 

JO 

85 
45 
40 

80 

75 

S 

for  each  case.  In  showing  the  pictures  the  child  n-a&  made  to 
name  thoM:  shown  twice  over  as  I  pointed  to  them,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  of  perception.  Four  intervals  were  used  be- 
tween presenting  the  pictures  and  picking  thera  out  from  the  ten, 
viz.,  ten,  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty  seconds.  But  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  cases  remembered,  at  times  during  the  intcrral 
by  repeating  the  names  of  the  pictures  to  themselves  quite  de- 
fi»ted  the  purpose  of  detenniuing  the  relation  between  tbcJr 
memory  span  and  the  intcr\'al  between  stimuhis  and  recollec- 
tion. The  percentages  of  correct  choices  made  when  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  pictures  were  shown  arc  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  figures  given,  bowever,  are  those  after  cor- 
rection has  been  made  for  the  number  that  could  have  been 
chosen  correctly  by  mere  guessiug,  due  to  the  fact  that   the 

?ictures  were  always  chosen  from  the  limited  number  of  tea. 
'bus  for  the  per  cent,  of  correct  choices  made  when  five  pict- 
ures were  shown  50^  is  deducted,  for  four  pictures  shown 
40%  is  deducted,  etc.,  from  the  number  of  correct  choices.' 


Tadlb  II. 

Casks 

A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

P 

G 

H 

I 

AV. 

Two  pictures 

show  11 

80 

80 

64 

So 

80 

80 

So 

80 

80 

78 

Three      " 

4' 

43 

57 

36 

66 

66 

60 

70 

70 

6S 

58 

roar 

It 

29 

4» 

a? 

49 

5» 

38 

51 

41 

to 

38 

Five 

it 

20 

36 

19 

44 

44 

35 

3* 

3a 

y> 

3» 

Av 

erajfe 

43 

54 

34 

«o 

61 

53 

58 

56 

4* 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  that  the  memnrj*  span  for 
these  cases,  with  pictures,  lies  between  two  and  three.  C  alone 
made  any  mistakes  when  as  few  as  two  were  shown,  while  G 
and  H  alone  made  no  mistakes  when  as  many  as  three  were 
shown.  The  averages  in  the  lower  column  have  no  sigiufi< 
cance  except  as  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  cases  with  one 
another.  A  comparison  with  the  preceding  table  will  show  no 
direct  rclstJon  between  memory  permanency  and  memorj-  span. 
The  two  tables  show  the  order  of  proficiency  in  memor>-  per- 
manency during  a  long  interval,  and  memory  span  to  be  the 
following: 


I  C'a  speech  was  entirely  aniatcUigiblc,  aad  hence  ao  resnltB  coold 
l>e  oblained  from  him  tn  this  test. 

*lt  will  b«  remembered,  however,  thst  this  iDtroilnce*  saother  error 
At  or  near  the  limit  of  ab»olate  certainty  in  the  memory  span.  Thas, 
mo»t  of  the  cases  made  no  mistfikes  at  all  wheo  only  two  pictiu«« 
were  ahown,  but  after  deducting  for  chance  error  they  hare  only  8c^ 
of  correct  choices. 
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B  —  {I— F)— (A— D)— E— G— H,  and 
E_D — G — H— B— F— I— A,  respectively. 
Peculiarly,    tbiii  gives   an  inverse  relation;  the  four  best  in 
meniorj-  span  are  the  four  poorest  in  memory  permanency,    If. 
from   the  first  table,  we  compare  the  order  of  proficiency  in 
remembering  a  large  number  of  pictures  in  the  first  place  with 
ihe  order  according  to  memory  permanency  we  have: 
G— (H— A)— (I>— E— I)— B— F.  and 
B— (I— F)— (A— D)— E— G— H.  respectively. 
Here  G,  H,  and  A,  the  best   in  remembering  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  pictures  before  the  five  weeks'  inter\'al,  are  among 
the  poorest  in  memory  permauency-    This  would  correlate  high 
memory  spau  and  high  proficiency  to  commit  to  memory,  with 
a  low  degree  of  memory  permanency.     When  we  remember 
from  the  psychology  of  memory  in  normal  persons  that  that 
portion  which  is  committed  to  memory  under  a  high  pressure  of 
effort  and  attention  is  least  permanent,  then  these  relations  be- 
come more    intelligible.      We    may  have    here   an    analogous 
instance.     The  poorest  cases  show  the  greatest  memory  perma- 
uency  because  they  have  iu  the  first  place  remembered  only  so 
much  as  could  be  done  witbtmt  effort. 

Comparing  the  results  for  the  different  intervals,  ten,  twenty, 
forty,  and  eighty  seconds,  between  showing  the  pictures  and 
their  picking  them  out  from  among  the  ten.  shows  practically 
no  e£fect  of  the  interval  upon  the  memnry  span.  The  averages 
are  exactly  the  same  for  all  the  intervals,  excepting  the  eighty 
seconds,  for  which  it  drnjis  3%.  Thin  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  factor  already  noted,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  ca-ses  remem- 
bered the  pictures  during  the  interval  by  repeating  their  names 
to  themselves. 

luctdeatally  the  test  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  instances  of  decided  memory  preferences,  in  the  case  of 
the  ten  pictures  used.  They  would  remember  some  pictures 
belter  than  others,  and  forget  some  more  frequently  than  oth- 
ers. In  Table  III  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  times  each 
picture  was  not  chosen  when  it  had  been  shown,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  times  it  was  chosen  wrongly,  when  it 
had  not  been  shown,  are  given. ^  In  the  first  horizontal  column 
for  each  case  are  gi\-en  the  percentages  forgotten,  in  the  second, 
the  percentages  chosen  wrongly  for  each  picture. 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  show  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  instauces  those  pictures  that  have  been  forgotten  most  are 
among  those  that  have  been  chosen  wrongly  least.  The  most 
probable  interpretation  of  these  facts  is  that  a  certain  picture  is 
chosen  wrongly  more  frequently  than  another  because  it  pos- 


■The  pictare  of  the  bag  waa  aot  shown  at  all. 
twice,  E  once  aud  I  twice ;  the  others  ncvet. 


A  choae  it  wrongly 


4ia 


XtmUIANN 

: 

1 

^^1 

^1 

Tabi^  m. 

GoaM. 

cuek 

Mf 

c« 

Hor»e. 

Shoe.  KccftUe. 

UBbKtU 

StiMOr*. 

U.  T. 

i8 
3 

28 

3 

>3 
3 

6 

33 

3 

»5 
I 

47 

4 

13 

5 

44 

i 

to 

»3 
3 

J9 

3 

6 

t 

I 

6 

I 

>9 

3 

>9 

6 

3 

-77 

■s 

38 
J 

6 

4 

■I 

33 
3 

50 

2 

47 
3 

iS 
4 

50 

t 

14 

25 

3 

6 

I 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

19 

.«6 

13 

13 

6 

6 

3 

I 

3 

6 

I 

.57 

35 

1 

16 

3 

6 

3 

3 

I 

3' 

3 

18 

4 

13 
3 

6 

3 

13 

« 

I 

6 

n 

«9 

3 

3 

»3 

t 

•79 

I 

6 

3 

19 

4 

16 

38 

3 

I 

3 

•9 
t 

.^ 

SO 

3 

33 

41 

6 

'9 
5 

34 

38 

3 

13 

3 

as 

4 

II 
t.fi 

sesses  the  greater  interest.  Wheo  the  child  has  quite  forgotten 
which  the  right  one  is.  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  will  choose 
either  the  one  that  is  nearest  or  that  his  eye  happens  to  rest  on. 
or  he  will  pick  according  to  his  likes.  Why  he  should  forget 
one  picture  oftener  than  another  is  more  evident.  Interest  de- 
termines the  persistency  of  his  imagery.  If  he  likes  a  certain 
picture  better  than  the  others,  or  has  more  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  its  image  will  be  easier  to  hold,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  incapable  of  the  effort  of  attention  to  keep  the. 
others  in  mind.  Consequently,  he  forgets  some  always,  and, 
remembers  others.  The  figures  for  the  picture  of  the  cat  shoi 
very  clearly  what  the  effect  of  interest  has  been.  Although'' 
one  would  expect  that  the  interests  of  the  different  cases  would 
be  in  different  pictures,  and  this  Table  III  shows,  yet  the  aver- 
ages show  that  the  pictures  themselves  have  a  cousiderable 
independent  memory  value.  The  following  table  gives  the 
averages  for  the  nine  cases,  from  the  percentages  in  Table  III. 

Tabuc  IV. 

BoTRc.      SbOc.      Nccklic,      tTmbrellR,      SciaMur 
11.3        33.2         1S.4  8.3  33.6 

1.4  .6  1.9  3.6  1^ 

Mere  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pictures  of  the  shoe  and  scissors' 
lend  in  being  oftenest  forgotten,  white  the  former  leads  also  in 
being  chosen  wrongly  least  of  all,  and  the  latter  stands  fourth 
in  this  respect.  Pictures  of  the  cat  and  umbrella  were  by  £u 
the  best  remembered,  and  they  are  also  the  two  that  are  chosen 
wrongly  most  frequently. 


QooK. 

Chick. 

pi«. 

C>l. 

tS.i 

*-3 

17.3 
a 

11.3 

■7 

a-5 

3 
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The  fact  that  these  results  show  memory  preferences  is  in  it- 
self of  Qo  significance.  It  is  only  the  degree  of  it,  under  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  h  of  value.  It  has 
luug  been  known  that  memory  with  normal  persons  differs  for 
different  things.'  Unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  different 
conditions  of  my  test,  ray  results  cannot  be  compared  directly 
with  any  others.  But  that  memor>'  preference  is  a  characteris- 
tic especially  of  mental  deficiency  is  seen  at  once  upon  compari- 
son of  the  results  in  Table  III  for  the  different  grades  of  ca.-ies. 
The  poorest  cases.  A.  B,  C,  and  I.  present  the  most  striking 
instances  of  memory  preference.  The  last  column  of  figures 
on  the  right,  mean  variations  of  the  figures  in  the  table,  give  a 
measure  of  the  degree  of  memory  preferences  for  each  case. 
The  average  of  these  mean  varialions  for  A,  B,  C,  and  I  is 
10.5,  and  1.34  for  percentage  forgotten  and  percentage  chosen 
wrongly,  respectively.  For  the  better  cases,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
H,  these  averages  are  only  6.8  and  .73,  respectively. 

B.     Practtcb. 

I.  Throwing  at  a  Target. 
In  a  general  way  we  know,  of  course.  Chat  the  feeble-minded 
are  deficient  In  the  ability  to  gain  in  practice  in  any  kind  of 
work.  The  designation  '  arrested  development '  is  only  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  inability  to 
leam.  And  to  gain  in  practice  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
learning.  We  know,  too,  that  the  details  of  the  nature  of  the 
practice  cur^'e  with  perfectly  normal  persona  are  subject  to  very 
great  variations:  that  these  variations  are  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  upon  the  individual,  besides  many  other 
minor  factors.*  These  things  considered,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  following  practice  tests  to  furnish  some  standardized  means 
of  studying  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  practice  curve  of  this 
class  of  defecii\'es,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  that  we 
know  to  be  present  in  determining  the  practice  curve  of  nor- 
mals. Granted  that  the  t%vo  are  different,  and  that  practice 
gain,  especially,  is  slower  with  the  former  than  with  normal 
children,  a  practice  test  under  simple  and  controlled  conditions 


^From  an  experiuieut  voii  Ttcbiscb  concludes  that  memory  indif- 
ferent for  tbc  ditfcrent  nenoe  departmenta.  .See  Dritter  internationaler 
CouRrcas  fiit  Psycliologie  iu  Mtinehea,  1896,  p  95.  Tbe  fiRUtcs  com- 
puted from  Lobsieti'a  tables,  given  atKtve,  «how  how  memory  ditteta 
for  different  eiaMei  ai  stimuli  for  both  normals  and  defectivea.  His 
table*  and  curvca  on  reaultn  (roui  nortuala  aluue  sbow  ibis  even  uincb 
IwLter,  For  an  excellent  discua&iou  of  this  and  related  poiuta,  see 
StratloQ :  Hxperimenla!  I'ajrchology  and  its  Bearing  upon  Culture. 
New  York,  1903. 

*See  especially  arucles  in  Kraepellu'a  pBycholofiische  Arbeiteo. 
Vols.  I.IV. 
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ouglit  to  reveal  an  essential  difierence  Jn  the  factors  that  enter 
in  the  two  instances.  In  ihe  present  work  two  motor  testa 
were  chosen  as  best  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  siich  a  lest. 
One  consisle<l  in  throwing;  with  an  nnco%'ered  tennis  hall  at  a 
large  target,  the  other  in  tapping  on  a  re-action  key  in  unison 
with  the  beats  of  a  metronome.  lo  the  throwing  test  a  target 
forty  ioches  in  diameter  was  nsed.  It  consisted  of  alternating 
black  and  gray  rings,  four  inches  wide,  with  an  orange  colored 
central  spot  five  inches  in  diameter  bordered  by  a  black  ring 
one  and  a  half  inch  in  width.  This  orange  and  black  centre 
gave  a  good  contrast  and  thus  helped  to  fixate  the  attention 
upon  the  centre  of  the  target ,  and  to  avoid  throwing  at  the  tar- 
get in  general  instead  of  at  the  centre.  The  whole  target  was 
marked  off  into  octants.  In  recording  the  results  both  the  oc- 
tant and  the  ring  hit  were  recorded,  The  black  and  orange 
centre  counted  five,  the  next  ring  four,  etc.,  to  the  outside  ring 
counting  one,  and  outside  of  all  rings,  zero.  The  target  was 
hung  so  that  the  centre  was  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  their 
shoulders.  To  make  hitting  the  centre  about  equally  difficult 
for  all.  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  A,  C,  and  G  throw- 
ing at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet,  and  the  others  at  fifteen  feet. 
Each  case  threw  twenty  times  a  day,  for  four  consecutive  days 
of  the  week,  and  continued  for  seven  weeks.  Two  ca.-^cs  were 
takeu  at  a  time.  Every  means  of  exciting  their  interest  and 
rivalry  in  hitting  the  centre  was  constantly  employed.  To 
avoid  their  becoming  weary  of  their  task  each  day,  the  two  that 
were  taken  at  a  time  alternated  by  five  throws  at  a  time.  But 
this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary  precaution,  and,  after  the  second 
week,  they  alternated  with  ten  throws  at  a  time.  On  account 
of  the  odd  number  of  cases  C  generally, — a  few  times  A,  and 
B — threw  alone,  and  after  the  second  week  threw  tbe  twenty 
times  each  day  without  paose. 

In  this  test  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  practice 
effect  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  first  place,  the  uum- 
ber  of  points  gained  per  day  should  increase.  Secondly,  where 
there  is  a  constant  error,  i'.  e.,  constant  hitting  in  the  same 
qnadrant  of  the  target,  this  should  decrease.  Thirdly,  the 
regularity  of  the  throw  for  each  day  should  incrca.se-  Fourth. 
if  there  is  each  day  an  effect  of  weariness,  so  that  the  last  throws 
on  each  day  arc  poorer  than  the  first,  or  if  there  is  an  arousal 
to  the  task,  so  that  the  last  throws  are  the  better,  practice 
should  effect  these  factors.  Fifth,  tbe  daily  variations  should 
decrease,  i.  e.^  practice  should  make  the  results  more  independ- 
ent of  the  changes  in  daily  disposition.  The  results  are  insuf- 
ficient to  give  any  definite  evidence  on  all  these  matters,  and 
probably  because  the  last  three  factors — weariness,  arousal,  and 
daily  disposition  are  too  variable  and  complex  to  make  a  dear 
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interpretation  of  the  results  possible.     I  shall  give  the  results 
on  these  matters  ia  the  order  indicated. 

The  practice  curves  based  upon  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
number  of  points  gained  per  day  are  very  irregular,  as  is  seen 
in  Table  V.  Vet,  after  the  first  three  weeks  it  was  clear  that 
the  curve  would  not  be  like  that  usually  obtained  with  normal 
subjects.  It  does  not  rise  rapidly  in  the  begiotiiiig,  but  hardly 
at  all.  and  soon  begins  to  drop  actually  below  the  point  at 
which  it  started. 

Tablb  v.' 


1 

1 

4 

i 

6 

7 

A». 

40.S 

38 

36-»5 

36-5 

33-75 
3*-7| 

34-35 

36-«l 

rf-5 

38-75 

36 

43-5 

39 

37« 

49 

38 

36 

41-5 

43 

36.61 

34-75 

3° 

36.5 

39-25 

3* -75 

34-75 

39-97 

44.5 

38.5 

39 

42.75 

43-35 

4X-75 

40-79 

3f?S 
50  as 

n-75 

3>-7S 

3»-3S 

34-5 

ii? 

30.5 

55-75 

50- »S 

57-35 

59-35 

SS-5 

41-75 

43 

44-5 

44-5 

40 

46.35 

43-5? 

»7-36 

iis 

25  IS 

34-75 

31 

*>75 

18.75 
38.86 

3967 

36.06 

35- 1' 

39.83 

37-43 

The  canse  for  this  decline  in  the  cnr\'e  ia  not  far  to  seek .    Only 

one  interpretation  is  possible,  and  many  other  general  observa- 
tions also  bear  it  out.  The  novelty  of  their  task  soon  wears  off, 
they  become  gradually  more  tired  of  it,  and  hence  throw  with 
less  interest  and  attention,  The  conditions  affecting  their  in- 
terest did  not  remain  the  same  throughout  the  seven  weeks. 
It  ifi  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  feeble-minded  children  do 
better  in  their  general  cIass  work  when  a  stranger  is  present  to 
watch  them.  This  was  the  case  in  the  present  test  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  weeks.*  On  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  week  a 
maximum  systematic  coaxing  was  tried,  attempting  especially 
to  arouse  their  rivalry,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  this  would 
have  on  the  curve.  During  the  sixth  week  no  extra  coaxing 
was  employed.  The  grouping  of  the  results  with  respect  to 
these  factors  that  affected  their  general  interest  and  attention 
is  instructive. 


At.  )rdaad4lh 
tM  .t  ilay*  of  jth     " 
L.aAtd*y     ■     ■■ 
A*.  uflUh 
Av.  at  ;lh 


Table  VI. 

A           »          C  DirO  HtAV. 

38.JS  M.aa    43-33  »        44-63    i»3«  3>75  «-3«  iS-'i  »J« 

.W.13  jtTs    J7  *■«    11-75    W.«  S3  4*75  aj-  3M* 

M  43J      43  ^-33    J9  3J    J»«  «>  43  J4-«  ^ 

44  44         .17  N         M         31  40  44  JO  4M» 

JJ-7S  56.75 3'-7J    4^»S    54-50  ».iS  40  JI.J3  W.«J 


>It  will  be  remembered  that  A,  C.  and  G  threw  at  a  (tistance  of 
twelve  leet.  aod  tbc  othcts  at  a  diitaace  of  fi.fte«n. 

'Omitted  on  account  of  sickntsa. 

•Dr-  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Decent  in  Clark  UdiTeraltj,  kindly  helped 
me  with  the  tests  a&d  ia  talcing  down  obaervatinnB  duHog  two  weeka. 
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The  main  things  to  be  noted  in  the  fif^ures  of  these  two  tables 
are  perhaps,  first,  great  irregularity  iu  the  cur^-e  for  each  case, 
In  table  V  the  figures  are  weekly  averages,  based  upon  the] 
number  of  points  made  in  tveuty  throws  a  day  for  four  days. 
Yet  the  weekly  variation  reaches  50%  in  one  Instance.  Many 
of  the  daily  variations  ate  much  higher.  Secondly,  the  matter 
of  interest  and  effort  reallj'  to  hit  the  centre  has  been  the  main 
tactor  in  determining  the  coarse  of  the  curve.  It  is  only  in 
the  general  average  for  the  nine  ca.ses  that  any  genuine  prac- 
tice effect  is  noticeable,  and  here  it  is  slight.  The  average  for 
the  second  week  stands  unly  a  little  above  that  of  the  first,  and 
after  that  it  clearly  drops  until  the  fifth  week.  Decrease  in  in- 
terest and  attention  make  the  curve  go  down.  Thirdly,  tbej 
extent  of  the  influence  of  these  is  seen  in  the  general  averages" 
in  Table  VI.  Whierc  a  special  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
them  to  a  maximum,  in  the  last  day  uf  the  fifth  week,  the 
average  is  42.89,  considerably  above  any  other  average.  Dur- 
ing the  sixth  week  the  average  falls  again  below  that  of  the 
fifth.  What  the  high  average  in  the  seventh  week  is  due  to  is 
cot  entirely  dear.  In  D  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  the  sense 
of  rivalry  tbat  had  been  quite  well  aroused  during  the  preced* 
ing  weeks  wntinned  in  the  seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  H, 
who  kept  up  a  high  average  in  the  seventh  week,  did  not  .^cem 
to  show  any  .such  permanent  change  in  attitude  towards  his 
task.  However,  considcriug  the  r<.-sulLs  on  the  whole,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  high  averages  uf  the  sixth  and  seventh 
weeks  ate  due  to  the  more  or  less  permanent  change  in  attitude 
cau.sed  by  the  previously  aroused  rivalr>',  a  change  that  might 
readil}'  escape  notice  in  general  obsen'ation,  than  that  they  are 
directly  due  to  a  real  praciice  gain. 

Although  the  actual  number  of  points  made  per  day  de- 
creases, thus  showing  that  the  effect  of  practice  is  less  than 
that  of  other  factors,  practice  effect  is  5een  in  other  ways.  In 
throwing  at  the  target  most  of  the  cases  showed  a  considerable 
constant  error;  they  constantly  hit  in  one  half  of  the  tar;g4 
more  than  in  the  other.  This  lact  has  other  interests  beside 
tbat  of  the  influence  of  practice  upon  it.  But  we  must  note  in 
the  first  place  that  witit  practice  the  amount  of  this  con.stant 
error  decreases  with  most  of  the  cases.  Table  VII  gives  the 
constant  errors  in  percentages  for  the  first  three  weeks  and  the 
la.st  three,  for  each  case. 

Thus,  for  the  first  three  weeks  60%  of  A's  hits  were  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  target,  during  the  last  three  weeks  64%  were 
in  the  upper  half.     The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  showj 
in  the  first  place  one  way  in  which  decrease  in  interest  rcsultecl  ■ 
in  decrease  in  the  number  of  points  made  per  day.     Here  it  is 
seen  that  six  of  the  nine  cases.  1),  C,  D,  G,  H,  and  I,  threw  low 
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more  frequently  during  the  last  three  weeks  than  during  the 
6Tst  three,  With  lack  in  interest  has  been  correlated  a  lack  of 
effort  to  throw  hard  enough.  The  other  three  have  increased 
the  speed  of  their  throw,  two  of  them,  A,  and  F,  increasing 
their  coustaut  error,  and  the  other,  H,  decreasing  it.  On  this 
accouDt  these  figures  comparing  the  number  of  hits  in  the  up- 
per half  with  the  number  in  the  lower  half  lose  their  signifi- 
cance as  regards  the  effect  of  practice  upon  the  constant  t.'rror. 
Bm  the  others  show  that  seven  of  the  nine  cases  have  de- 
creased ihelr  constant  error  in  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  tar- 
get, while  C  and  H  have  increased  it.  The  reasou  why  there 
should  be  such  a  constant  terror  in  the  firtit  place  is  undoubt- 
edly that  a  characteristic  swing  of  the  arm  and  manner  of 
grasping  and  releasing  the  ball  in  throwing  has  already  become 
fixed,  and  this  is.  to  the  extent  of  the  error,  out  of  adjustment 
with  the  perception  of  the  spot  that  is  aimed  at.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  correction  of  the  error  has  not 
been  a  conscious  correction.  It  is  uot  to  be  supposed  that  any 
of  the.sc  children  noticed  that  they  threw  10  to  i^%,  for  in- 
staoce,  more  frequently  in  one  half  of  the  target  than  in  the 
other,  and  consequently  made  allowance  for  such  an  error. 
The  adjustment,  then,  has  been  au  unconscious  one,  and  in- 
volved the  breaking  up  of  a  more  or  less  established  motor 
babit 

A  second  way  in  which  the  results  show  a  real  practice  eflect 
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is  in  an  increase  in  the  regnlarity  of  the  throvr.  The  hits  tend 
to  accumulate  on  the  intermediate  rings  oF  the  tar^t,  thns 
approaching  a  sort  of  an  average  throw.  In  table  VIII  the 
results  of  the  first  three  weeks  and  of  the  last  three  are  again 
compared  with  reference  to  this  point. 
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The  first  vertical  column  for  each  case  gives  the  number 
of  hits  for  the  different  rings  of  the  target  during  the  6rsl 
three  weeks,  the  secoad  vertical  column  gives  the  number 
duriug  the  last  three  weeks.  The  figures  o  to  5  in  the  first 
column  designate  the  rings  of  the  target,  o  standing  for  out- 
side all  rings,  and  5  for  the  centre.  In  considering  the  av- 
erages in  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  o^column  for  the 
last  three  weeks  is  high  on  account  of  the  very  exceptional 
record  of  I.  From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  increased  the  number  of  hits  In  the  lower  half  of  the  tar- 
get 13%  during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  records  of  his  indi- 
vidual throws  also  show  that  during  this  time  he  threw  below 
the  target,  outside  all  rings,  much  more  than  at  first.  Conse- 
quently the  average  of  67.67  in  Table  VIII  is  too  high,  it  being 
raised  not  by  an  increase  in  irregularity  of  I's  throw,  but  by 
his  becoming  weary  of  the  work  and  too  lazy  to  throw  bard 
enough.  This  exception  aside,  il  is  seen  that  during  the  last 
three  weeks  the  hits  accumulate  on  rings  2.  3.  and  4  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  In  Table  V  the  average  of  the  average 
for  all  cases  for  the  first  three  weeks  is  .74  lower  than  the  .same 
avtrrage  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Thus  the  first  and  last  three 
weeks  is  practically  the  same.  The  increase  in  regularity  of 
the  throw  is,  then,  independent  of  any  factor  that  increased  or 
decreased  the  number  of  points  made.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  general  averages,  but  also  of  the  exceptional  cases  whose 
throw  became  gradually  poorer,  although  more  regular.  This 
is  seen  best  in  the  results  of  A,  and  H,  in  Tables  V  and  VUI. 
Taking  these  facts  together,  it  is  clear  ttiat  in  this  increase  in 
regularity  we  have  to  do  with  a  geuuine  practice  effect.  As  to 
just  what  in  the  total  process  the  practice  is  to  be  attributed, 
there  may  be  some  question. 

So  far  only  two  factors,  viz. ,  interest  and  attention,  and  prac- 
tice, have  been  noted  that  entered  in  determining  the  number 
of  points  made  in  throwing.  There  remains  a  third,  daily  dis- 
position, a  very  important  one,  as  will  be  seen.     In  Tabic  IX 
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are  given  the  daily  mean  vsriAtions  in  the  cumber  of  points 
made  per  day,  for  each  week.  Here  the  6.67.  t.  g..  for  A  is 
A's  daily  roean  variation  during  bis  5rst  week.  It  is  seen  that 
the  }reneral  averages  for  nil  cases  in  the  lowest  column  change 
irom  week  to  week.     They  show  an  interesting  relation  when 
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compared  with  the  general  averages  in  Table  V.  giving  the 
average  number  of  points  made  from  week  to  week.  This 
shows  that  the  daily  mean  variation  runs  parallel,  week  for 
week,  with  the  number  of  points  made  each  week.  It  is  great- 
est on  the  weeks  in  which  the  nnmber  of  points  made  is  greatest, 
and  smallest  where  the  latter  ii  smallest.  Now.  since  the  daily 
variations  are  due  to  changes  in  the  daily  disposition,  incidental 
&ctors  aside,  this  means  that  the  high  averages  in  points  made 
are  dne  to  great  spurts  on  days  when  they  felt  inclined  lo  do 
9o,  when  their  general  disposition  was  good.  This  fact  taken 
in  connection  with  the  results  previously  stated  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  account  for  the  changes  in  the  daily  mean  variations 
from  week  to  week,  and  also  lh«  interpolations  of  all  the  main 
factors  that  entered  in  determining  the  curve.  It  was  seen  be- 
fore Uiat  the  averagGS  in  the  number  of  poir.ts  made  fell  during 
the  third  and  fourth  week,  and  rose  again  in  the  fifth;  and  that 
this  was  due  first  to  a  decline  in  their  interest  in  the  task,  and 
second,  to  an  increase  in  that  interest  when,  during  the  fillh 
week,  it  was  artificially  aroused.  It  is  seen  now  that  high 
records  were  due  to  a  favorable  daily  disposition.  The  effect 
of  these  two  factors,  high  interest  and  favorable  disposition, 
upon  the  curve  should,  a  priori,  be  the  .same.  Each  should 
raise  the  average.  Their  character,  psychologically,  is  alike, 
in  so  far  that  high  interest  in  a  particular  task  means  favurable 
disposition  towards  that  task,  and  vice  versa.  But  interest  is 
dependent  upon  the  particular  task,  may  he  limited  to  it,  is,  in 


>Tbe  meaa  vuiatioaB  for  the  fifth  we«k  are  tMsed  on  the  firat  three 
days  of  the  week  only,  since  on  tbc  fonrtb  <)ay  of  that  week  tlie  tlirow- 
ing  wmii  hvtter  on  account  of  tbe  special  and  Eyfttemaitc  comziog  iotro- 
dneed  then. 
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the  preseot  case,  higbest  in  the  beginniag  aod  soon  wears  off. 
Daily  disposition,  on  the  other  baud,  is  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular  k  ind  of  work,  varies  independently  of  it.  and  is  probabljr-j 
connected  with  changes  iu  health,  Reneral  metabolism,  and  the 
like.  Now  what  the  figures  in  Tables  I X  and  V  sugjfcst  is  that 
favorable  disposition  did  not  necessarily  imply  high  interest  in 
the  particular  task,  but  that  the  former  was  necessary'  for  the 
latter.  For,  during  the  first  two  weeks  high  variations  wad 
high  averages  in  the  number  of  points  made  go  together. 
When  that  interest  drops  during  the  third  and  fonrth  wcrek, 
lowering  the  averages,  the  mean  variation  drops  also,  showing 
that  the  changes  In  dally  disposition  did  not  alone  effect  the' 
curve  materiuUy  iu  the  aliseuce  uf  the  other  factor.  With  the 
artiBcially  aroused  interest  in  the  fifth  week  the  averages  rise. 
but  the  mean  variations  rise  also,  showing  that  the  possibility 
of  arousing  their  interest  was  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon 
their  favorable  dis]>osition. 

"Tv-Q  other  facts,  one  obtained  from  general  observation,  and 
the  other  seen  iu  Table  V,  enforce  this  interpretation.  It  was 
frequently  illustrated  that  a  particularly  lively  mood  on  a  cer- 
tain  day  did  not  necessarily  mean  an  increased  interest  in  hit- 
ting the  centre  of  the  target.  The  unusual  energy  was  spent, 
naturally  enough,  iu  other  ways,  iu  bouncing  and  cbasiug  the 
ball  about  the  room,  f.  ^.,  rather  than  in  an  activity  which 
they  had  come  to  dislike  more  or  less.  Secondly,  it  will  be  xe- 
merabered  that  case  A  was  described  as  one  of  '  chronic  weari- 
ness.' In  other  words,  he  had  a  permanent  unfavorable 
disposition.  In  accordance  with  this,  Table  V  shows  that  he 
is  the  only  case  whose  weekly  averages  were  unaffected  by  our 
effort  to  arouse  his  interest  in  the  fifth  week. 

2.      Tapping  on  a  Rt'Oction  Key. 

The  tests  in  tapping  were  intended  for  a  study  of  their  atten>^ 
tion  and  other  things,  besides  that  of  practice.  I  shall  consid< 
at  present  only  those  results  that  are  coucerned  the  more 
immediately  with  practice.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  the 
reaction  key,  some  dry  batteries,  a  kymograph,  a  peadulum 
at  first,  and  later  a  metronome,  for  a  time-marker,  and  two 
DePrez  signals.  The  record  on  the  kymograph  drum,  then. 
consisted  of  the  tracings  of  the  individual  taps  made  by  the 
child  on  the  re-aciion  key,  together  with  that  of  the  time- 
marker,  which  was  set  to  half  second  beats.  Four  groups  of 
tests  were  made.  In  all  the  child  was  sealed  at  the  table  with 
his  right  arm  and  hand,  witli  which  he  tapped,  resting  com- 
fortably on  the  table,  and  facing  away  from  the  apparatus.  Id 
the  first  group  the  tapping  was  at  his  natural  rate,  the  child 
being  told  simply  to  tap,  all  suggestion  of  any  particular  rate 
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being  avoided,  but  he  was  always  promptly  urged  to  go  on 
whenever  he  stopped  altogether.  To  avoid  any  sounds  of  the 
apparatus  suggesting  any  rate,  a  pendulum  was  used  for  a  time- 
marker  instead  of  the  metronome,  used  later.  In  these  tests 
each  case  tapped  for  a  minute  a  day  for  four  days,  A  record 
was  taken  of  every  such  raiutite  series.  In  the  second  group 
all  the  conditions  remained  the  same,  except  that  the  child  was 
told  to  tap  just  as  fast  as  be  could,  and  every  possible  means  of 
encouraging  a  maximum  rate  was  constantly  employed.  This 
was  continued  for  three  days  only.  The  third  and  fourth 
groups  were  intended  for  practice  tests  primarily.  They  con- 
sisted of  regulated  tapping,  the  metronome  being  the  regulator, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ttmc-raarkcr,  instead  of  the  pendu- 
lum. The  child  was  told  to  tap  in  unison  with  the  beats  of  the 
metronome.  All  the  apparatus  except  the  button  of  the  re- 
action key  and  the  metronome  was  screened  from  the  child,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  and  watch  it  by  turning  around.  In  the 
third  group  the  metronome  was  set  to  half  second  beats,  this 
being  a  rate  a  little  slower  than  the  natural  rate  of  tapping  of 
most  of  them.  Five  one-minute  series  were  taken  each  day, 
with  a  few  minutes  between  series,  and  continued  for  six  days. 
A  break  of  three  days  followed  the  fourth,  but  this  did  not 
afiFect  the  results  noticeably.  Records  were  taken  of  only  the 
second  and  fourth  one-minute  series  of  each  day.  One  of  the 
unrecorded  minute  series  each  day  was  takeu  passively,  that 
is.  the  child's  baud  was  taken  and  made  to  lap  in  exact  unison 
with  the  metronome.  In  the  fourth  group  the  only  change  was 
that  the  metronome  beat  at  second  intervals  instead  of  h^f  sec- 
ond, and  the  test  was  continued  for  only  two  days.  In  the 
regulated  tapping  it  was  intended  to  study  the  nature  and 
amount  of  improvement,  and  the  factors  that  would  enter  to 
prevent  improvement,  as  in  the  previous  tests  in  throwing  at 
the  target.  In  counting  the  records  the  number  of  taps  were 
grouped  into  five  seconds  intervals,  these  being  small  enough 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment. If.  then,  the  child  got  in  the  ten  taps  for  each  five- 
second  inten-al,  during  the  third  group  of  tapping  tests,  the 
record  was  regarded  as  containing  no  mistakes.  Thus  in 
dividing  the  counts  into  five-second  intervals,  there  were  in 
each  minute  series  twelve  chances  to  get  in  the  right  number 
of  taps.  The  results  of  the  regulated  tapping  are  given  in 
Table  X. 

In  the  first  two  horizontal  columns  the  average  number  of 
taps  per  five  seconds  in  their  natural  rate,  and  the  mean  varia- 
tion from  that  rate,  respectively,  are  given  for  each  case  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  the  other  figures.  In  the  first  vertical 
coltuuD  for  each  case  are  given  the  percentages  of  the  number 
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of  times  tbe  correct  number  of  taps  were  taade  in  the  differeot 
five-second  intervals  in  the  regulated  tapping.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  times  A  got  in  the  right  number  of  taps,  i.  e. ,  ten  during 
the  first  five'  onc-minutc  series  when  the  metronome  beat  half 
second  iiiten'als,  was  41.6^  of  the  total  number  of  chances  he 
liad  to  get  it  correct.  The  second  vertical  column  for  each 
Cflse  gives  the  mean  variations  in  the  number  of  taps  from  the 
correct  number.  The  averages  below  are  averagta  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  table,  and  serve  only  as  means  of  comparing  the 
Cft-ses.  The  results  are  very  irregular,  as  is  seen,  and  give  lit- 
tle iiifonnation  as  regards  practice.  The  averages  ou  the  right. 
however,  show  that  their  tapping  became  poorer  during  the 
second  five  one-minute  series^  that  it  was  best  iu  the  beginnttig 
of  tbe  next  group  of  tests,  in  which  the  rate  was  changed  from 
half  second  to  second  taps,  and  that  it  dropped  to  the  poorest 
immediately  after  that.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  i« 
due  to  the  same  factor,  viz..  losing  of  interest,  which  mainly 
determined  the  curve  iu  the  throwing  records.  With  the  slight 
variation  in  the  procedure  came  a  new  interest,  but  this  disap- 
peared at  once.  The  main  interest  in  the  table,  however,  at- 
taches to  its  analysis,  which  in  connection  with  the  general 
observations  made  during  the  test  shows  what  factors  entered 
in  determining  for  each  case  the  percentage  of  the  number  ot 
times  the  right  number  of  taps  were  made  in  the  five  seconds. 
In  watching  them  during  the  tapping  several  factors  were  found 
to  be  prominent  in  determining  the  nature  of  their  tapping. 
The  large  variations  were  almost  entirely  due  to  their  getting 
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tired  of  it  and  stopping  altogether,  by  being  distracted  by  some- 
thing and  stopping,  or  by  willt'ully  tapping  much  too  fast. 
Thus  A's  mean  variation  was  raised  almort  entirely  through 
his  stopping  because  he  was  tired  of  it  and  did  not  like  to  con- 
tinue. The  s.imc  was  less  true  of  B.  but  he  also  stopped  fre- 
qaently  through  dii>lractious,  and  as  often  willfully  tapped  too 
fast.  E's  variations  were  high  on  account  of  his  frequent  alter- 
nately tapping  very  fast  and  then  suddenly  stopping  again, 
showing  apparently  an  absolute  inability  to  get  his  attention 
on  the  proper  rate.  F's  variations  were  raised  mainly  by  stop- 
ping through  distractions,  this  being  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  case.  C  and  I,  especially  I.  seemed  to  tap  mecbaiiicatly 
with  a  quite  regular  rate  independently  of  where  their  attention 
was.  lu  fact  I  had  a  strong  tendency  to  lap  at  his  nattiral 
rate,  and  had  difficulty  in  changing  it  to  a  slower  rate.  D,  G. 
and  H  were  the  only  cases  that  seemed  to  keep  their  attention 
regularly  on  the  tapping,  making  few  stops,  and  never  pur- 
posely tapping  too  fast.  All  these  factors  in  the  other  cases 
entered,  of  course,  in  decreasing  the  number  of  times  the  cor- 
rect Dumber  of  taps  would  be  made  in  the  five-second  intervals. 
But  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  regulated  lapping  the 
rate  was  slower  than  the  natural  rate  for  any  of  the  cases,  as  Is 
seen  in  the  table.  To  overcome  this  natural  rate  was  thu.s  a 
part  of  the  difficulty  for  all  of  them  in  the  regulated  tapping. 
The  next  table  will  show  what  relation  this  tendency  to  keep 
to  the  natural  rate,  together  with  the  other  factors,  has  borne 
to  their  tapping  in  the  regulated  series.  Table  XI  is  made  up 
from  Table  X.  It  gives  simply  the  order  in  which  the  cases 
stand  in  regard  to  four  things.  In  the  first  horiKontal  column 
is  given  the  order  according  to  their  pro&dency  in  tapping  in 
unison  with  the  metronome.  In  the  second  is  given  their  order 
according  to  their  variations  from  the  correct  number  of  taps 
for  the  five-second  intervals.  In  the  third  is  given  their  order 
according  to  tlieir  natural  rate,  the  one  with  the  slowest  natural 
rate  standing  first,  etc.  The  last  gives  their  order  according 
to  their  variations  in  their  natural  rate. 


Per  cent-  correct,  7 

VarintloDK  in  regulated  aerie*,  6 

Natural  rate,  7 

Variation  in  oatoral  rate,  9 


Tabu  Xt. 


Here  it  is  seen  that  the  order  in  the  first  column  keeps  quite 
close  to  that  in  the  others,  throughout,  for  the  nine  cases.  I 
is  an  exception  in  his  variations  in  his  natural  rate  on  account 
of  the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  his  tapping,  which  made 
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him  very  regnlar  in  the  non-regulated  scries,  bnt  it  was  too 
fast,  and  in  his  attempt  to  adjust  it  to  the  proper  rate  his  ten- 
dency to  the  natural  rate  is  well  expressed  by  the  order  in 
which  he  stauds  in  the  first  and  second  columns.  G  has  a  high 
natural  rate,  but  he  Ktandii  fir.st  in  general  development  and  his 
greater  ability  of  attention  gives  bim  the  rauk  he  has.  F's 
natural  rale  Is  cIojk  to  that  of  the  first  group  of  tests  in  the 
regulated  tapping,  but  his  great  tendency  to  be  distracted,  raised 
his  variiations,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ranks  fair  in  the  6rst 
coluum  because  be  tapped  with  good  attention  during  the  in- 
tervals between  distractions.  B's  natural!  rate  is  favorable  to 
the  regulated  rate,  but  his  great  variations,  due  to  the  factors 
mentioned,  make  him  rank  low.  The  other  cases  need  no  spe- 
cial comment,  for  it  is  seen  that  their  natural  rate  and  their 
tendency  to  vary  contributed  about  equally  to  their  proficiency 
in  the  regulated  series.  The  general  average  in  the  mean 
variations  in  Table  X  does  not  decrease,  and  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  whatever  practice  effect  there  might  lie  decreaangl 
it,  is  over-balanced  by  (heir  becoming  tired  of  the  work  and 
thus  becoming  more  irregular  through  stopping,  etc. 

The  throwing  and  the  tapping  tests  were  the  only  two  that , 
were  priaiartly  intended  for  the  purpose  of  studyiog  the  factors 
that  would  enter  in  determining  the  changes  in  their  proficiency 
in  the  work  as  it  was  continued.  Some  of  the  other  tests,  how- 
ever, also  furnish  evidence  on  the  nature  of  these  factors,  but 
the  statement  of  these  results  will  be  postponed  until  we  come 
to  the  coDsideration  of  the  other  results  of  those  tests. 

C.     Attention  and  Epfort. 
I .    Tapping  on  Re-action  Key. 

That  feeble-minded  children  are  defective  in  attention  and 
will  has  been  the  statement  of  every  observer  that  has  written 
upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  this  defect  has  been  regarded  so 
fundamental  that  Sollier  has  made  it  the  basis  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  case.s  of  arrested  development,  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  classify  them  into  three  grades  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  defective  attention.  But  this  is  a  broad  generalisation, 
and  too  abstract  to  present  any  definite  picture  of  concrete  in- 
stances. Besides,  geoeral  observation,  upon  which  alone  the 
analysis  rests,  can  make  only  a  very  rough  aud  inaccurate 
quantitative  measurement. 

The  tests  grouped  under  the  present  beading  were  aimed  at 
two  things  mainly.     First,  to  get  some  sort  of  measurement  of 
the  degree  of  effort  they  were  capable  of  putting  forth  in  a  par-' 
ticular   task.     And  second,  to  measure  their  attention  :^n. 
Under  the  first,  two  sets  of  tests  were  made.     One  consisted  Lii| 
comparing  their  max.imum  rate  of  tapping  with  their  naturs 
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rate.  The  other  determined  their  association  and  discrimina- 
tion time  in  four  different  ways.  The  tapping  test  has  already 
been  described.  lu  tbe  maxiuium  rate  series  everj'  effort  was 
made  to  makelhem  increase  and  keep  up  their  speed,  by  coax- 
ing, by  arousing  their  rivalry,  etc.  In  the  next  table  the  aver- 
age maximum  rate  and  the  average  natural  rale  for  each  case 
is  given. 

Table  XII. 


m 

7          0            N 

1 

AV. 

li.M    11.3      tOLjS 
14- *■     WJ>     »-«3 

:f5 

»»S    -•■•<>     "3 

i.»j 

•** 

Av.  tMlnnl  nl».  nJH 

••  wkxlnnni  nW.  i8.7> 

Diffrrracr.  .90 

This  gives  the  general  averages  of  the  number  of  taps  per  6re 
Seconds  for  each  case.  It  is  a  rather  surprising  result.  For  it 
shows  that  they  are  practically  incapable  of  any  voluntary 
effort  whatsoever.  Perhaps  some  allowauce  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  series  was  given  after  the  other, 
and  they  were  probably  already  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  test. 
But  that  too  would  only  show  that  they  are  unable  to  over- 
come by  their  own  will  their  disinclination  to  do  a  certain 
thing.  Th«  average  maximum  rate  of  the  average  adult  nor- 
mal person  is  con.siderably  above  twice  the  average  in  this 
table,  «nd  their  average  natural  rate  is  just  about  what  an 
easy-going  uatural  rate  of  a  uormal  person  would  be.  It  is  also 
seen  that  in  a  general  way  the  difference  between  their  natural 
and  their  maximum  rates  increases  with  the  grade  of  general 
development.  A,  B,  C.  and  I  are  the  poorest  cases,  and  they 
stand  lowest  in  their  differences.  G  is  the  only  exception,  his 
difference  being  negative,  although  he  stands  highest  of  the 
nine  cases  in  general  development. 

In  close  connection  with  this  incapacity  for  voluntary  effort 
in  raising  their  maximum  rate  above  their  natural  stands  the 
matter  of  their  fatiguability,  aud  tbe  capacity  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  fatigue  by  effort.  Wylie,  in  a  similar  test  in  tapping, 
finds  the  difference  in  the  number  of  taps  during  the  first  five 
seconds  and  the  last  five  of  a  forty- five- second  series  to  be 
small.'  Hence  they  apparently  show  but  little  effect  of  fatigue. 
In  a  dynamometer  strength  test  he  finds  their  deficiency  very 
great.  But  he  remarks  that  'taking  the  weight  aud  height  as 
an  index  of  muscular  development,  wc  conclude  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  deficiency  in  muscular  power  must  be  due 
to  some  central  defect,  as  lack  of  nerve  power,  or  will  power." 
In  the  next  table  are  given  my  results.  In  the  first  vertical 
column  is  given  the  general  average  of  the  number  of  taps  of 
all  of  the  first,  second,  and   third  five-second  intervals,  f.  e.. 
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average  number  of  taps  per  five  seconds  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  miTjutc  scries,  etc..  for  the  other  three  vertical  columns. 
The  last  vettical  column  on  the  right  gives  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rate.s  for  the  first  and  fourth  quarter'tninnte.  The 
averages  at  the  foot  are  averages  of  the  figures  in  the  table. 
The  first  thing  of  interest  in  this  table  is  the  fact  that  their 
natural  rate  decreased  after  the  first  fifteen  seconds.  It  is  of 
course  clear  that  there  should  be  practically  no  fatigue  in  nor- 
mal persons,  tapping  at  this  rate,  The  decrease  in  rate  with 
these  children  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  two  factors.  One  is  that 
their  attention  tires  at  once.  That  is,  they  cannot  keep  in 
mind  the  idea  of  keeping  np  their  task.  After  the  first  sev- 
eral seconds  their  mind  wanders  to  other  things,  and  the  rate 
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consequently  drops  to  that  extent.  And  secondly,  they  are 
not  able  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  very  slight  degree  of 
muscular  fatigue  that  does  enter.  To  do  so  would  require  an 
increase  in  effort,  aud  of  this  they  are  incapable.  That  the 
first  factor  is  present  is  of  course  borne  out  by  many  general  ob- 
servations. That  as  a  class  they  cannot  attend  to  anything 
very  long  is  the  statement  of  every  observer,  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  more  general  view  that  a  defective  attention  is  their 
fuudamctital  defidency.  Table  XIV  wilt  give  some  idea  as  to 
bow  their  alteution  does  last,  and  how  much  it  drops  in  this 
test.     That  the  second  factor  meutioued  was  pceseut,  that  is, 
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that  they  were  incapable  of  resistiiiR  even  a  very  slight  degree 
of  muMTular  latigue.  the  general  analysiis  of  the  results  in  Table 
XIV  shows  quue  well.  The  maxiiuiim  rate  is,  on  lUe  whole, 
only  slightly  alHive  their  naltiral  rale,  Bui  the  difEercnce  be- 
tweeu  the  two  rates  is  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  minute 
serieii.  In  the  averages  for  all  cases  it  is  seen  that  it  is  nio:e 
than  twice  as  great  for  Ihc  first  quarter  minute  as  for  any  of 
the  other  three  cinarter«.  By  the  third  quarter  the  two  are 
practically  the  ::ame.  Now  the  difference  in  actual  fatigue  in 
the  two  rates  cannot  have  been  great.  The  rates  are  only 
slightly  different,  and  both  arc  slow  enoiigh  not  to  permit  of 
much  fatigue.  Yet  to  the  only  very  slight  difTercncc  there 
could  have  b«:eu  they  have  promptly  reacted,  by  slowing  up  iu 
their  uiaximum  rate  faster  thau  in  their  natural  rate.  These 
facts  taken  together  can  mean  only  one  thing,  viz. ,  that  they  are 
almost  absolutely  incapable  of  any  voluntary  effort  whatsoever. 
From  this  it  follows,  as'lhc  results  also  show,  that  there  i«  no 
such  thing  with  them  as  genuine,  normal  fatigue.  They  cau 
never  be  made  to  work  hard  enough  in  the  first  place  to  make 
much  fatigue  possible,  and  they  so  promptly  react  to  the 
slightest  degree  of  it  a.>i  to  shut  out  its  further  possibility.  A 
comparison  of  the  poor  with  the  good  cases  indicates  also  that 
the  poor  have  reacted  to  fatigue  more  than  the  latter.  As  was 
already  seen  in  Table  XII,  the  poorer  cases.  A,  B,  C,  and  I. 
increased  their  maximum  rate  over  their  natural  rate  less  than 
did  the  others.  In  Table  XIII.  the  average  number  of  taps 
the  good  increased  their  maicimum  over  their  natural  rate  in 
the  first  quarter  minute  is  .v»9-  The  same  average  for  the 
poorer  cases  is  i.8r.  The  average  number  of  taps  the  natural 
rate  of  the  poorer  cases  has  decreased  in  the  fourth  quarter 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  is  2.54.  Their  decrease  for  the 
maximum  rate  is  4.15.  For  the  better  cases  these  averages 
are  2.96,  and  3. S3  for  the  natural  and  maximum  rates,  respect- 
ively. But  both  these  figures  are  too  high  on  account  of  the 
exceptionally  high  decrease  of  6.50  for  G'»  natural  rate,  and 
the  exceptionally  high  decrease  of  7.78  for  E's  maximum  rate. 
Thus  the  cases  that  stand  higher  in  general  development  have 
kept  up  their  rate  better  than  the  others  in  both  natural  and 
maximum  rales,  even  though  they  have  increased  their  raaxi- 
mnm  rate  over  their  natural  much  more  than  the  poorer  cases 
did. 

The  tests  in  regulated  tapping  gave  a  rough  means  of  deter- 
mining during  what  part  of  the  minute  series  their  attenlioo 
was  b^t.  by  showing  in  whet  five-!Kcimd  intervals  they  get  in 
the  correct  number  of  taps  oftenesi.  The  next  table  gives 
these  results.  In  this  table  are  given  merely  the  uumbier  of 
timei^  each  case  made  the  correct  number  of  taps  for  the  differ- 
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ent  five-second  intervals,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth.   The  fig- 
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ures  are  based  upon  fourteen  one-minute  series  for  each  case. 
Thus  A.  e.  g.,  had  fourteen  chances  to  make  the  correct  nam* 
ber  of  taps  for  each  of  the  five-second  intervals,  and  got  it  cor-' 
rect  4,  5,  7,  etc.,  times  for  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  inter- 
vals.    Tn  dividing  the  cases  into  poor  and  good  again,  there  is 
one  exception  in  each  group  in  the  test.     I,  although  poor  in 
general  development,  tapped  verj'  regularly,  as  will  be  rcineiD- 
bered,  aud  thus  did  better  in  the  regulated  series.    £,  although.] 
standing  much  higher,  generally,  for  some  reason  could  not  do 
this  test  at  all.     But  including  the  exceptions  even,  the  aver- 
ages in  this  table  agree  with  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
preceding  tables  on  fatigue  and  effort.     The  general  averages 
for  all  cases  show  that  theit  attention  falls  at  least  after  the: 
fifth   five-second  interral.     The  averages  are  from  too  smalf' 
nnmI>LTs  to  be  very  regular,  yet  in  the  two  groups  of  cases  it 
is  seen  that,  although  ihere  are  as  high  averages  for  the  poorer 
cases  during  the  first  half  minute  as  there  are  during  the  first 
half  minute  for  the  better  ones,  the  averages  during  the  last 
half  minute  drop  decidedly  more  for  the  poorer  cases.     This 
goes  to  indicate  that  although  their  attention  in  its  maximumj 
raay  approach  that  of  the  better  cases,  it  is  less  regular,  ani' 
far  less  persistent.     How  mnch  this  change  during  the  secoat 
half  minute  is  due  in  both  instances  to  muscular  fatigue,  andf 
how  much  is  really  a  fatigue  of  attention,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
said. 

3.  Assodaiion  and  DiscrimmcUion  Time. 
The  means  that  can  be  employed  in  determining  association 
time  always  involve  some  form  of  reaction.  For  the  subject 
can  manifest  that  he  has  an  association  only  through  bpeech, 
or  through  some  other  muscular  muvemeut.  Consequently  it 
Is  impossible  to  measure  association  time  directly.  The  time 
that  we  do  measure  always  includes  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
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give  expression  to  the  association.  And,  more  important  than 
this,  we  have  no  means  of  determiuing  how  much  the  particu- 
lar mode  of  expression  otherwise  interferes  with  the  associative 
proce»  whose  time  we  arc  attemptiug  to  measure.  In  coasid- 
ering  the  association  time  of  feeble-minded  children,  the  first 
thing  that  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  probability  that  the 
long  association  time  that  our  figures  will  show  is  due  more  to 
their  slow  way  of  expressing  their  associations  than  to  any 
slowness  of  the  succession  of  imagery,  because  of  the  great  lack 
of  effort  with  which  tbey  proceed.  For  this  reason  I  have 
classed  the  following  tests  under  the  beading  uf  'Attention  and 
Effisrt.'  rather  than  by  themselves,  although  by  the  method 
employed,  I  believe  a  large  part  of  the  source  of  error  men- 
tioned has  been  eliminated. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  association  time 
of  feeble-minded  children.  Johnson  '  employed  the  following 
method:  A  key  word  was  called  and  the  child  was  requested, 
in  the  written  tests,  to  write  down  everj'tbing  for  thirty  sec- 
onds that  the  word  suggested.  In  the  oral  tests  the  suggestions 
were  spoken.  In  a  written  test  on  fifteen  children,  average 
15.8  years,  he  got  an  average  association  time  of  8.3  seconds. 
In  an  oral  test  on  thirty  children,  average  age  13.3  years,  be 
got  an  average  of  5.35  seconds.  On  normal  children  Caltell 
and  Brj'ant  got,  by  the  written  method,  an  average  of  4.5  sec- 
onds. Johnson  got  an  average  of  2.6  seconds  for  ten  normal 
boys,  by  the  oral  miethod.  Wreschner'  has  made  a  very  ex - 
hau!ttive  study  of  the  associations  of  one  case,  age  33  years. 
using  Somnier's  classified  Hst  of  words,  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  key  words.  He  used  the  oral  method.  His  main 
object  was  a  qualitative  study  of  the  associations,  and  only  the 
6rst  association  for  the  key  word  was  recorded.  Space  will  not 
permit  a  full  statemeut  of  his  results,  but  in  his  average  the 
association  time  is  somewhat  lower  than  Johnson's  with  the 
oral  method.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  these  figures  are 
to  be  taken  as  measuring  the  actual  association  time.  In  the 
written  tests  the  largest  part  of  the  time  must  have  beeu  taken 
by  the  writing,  and  when  we  remember  that  with  feeble-minded 
children  writing  is,  as  a  rule,  apt  to  be  more  of  a  laborious  task 
than  with  notiuals.  Ibis  becomes  still  more  evideut.  However, 
the  figures  do  not  lose  their  value  when  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  normals  obtained  under  the  same  conditions.  They  are 
a  fairly  good  measure  of  the  degree  of  eflFort  that  has  been  put 
into  the  task. 

In  my  own  tests  it  was  attempted  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  source  of  error  that  results  from  the  lack  of  effort  with 
which  feebleminded  children  proceed  in  any  task.     The  re- 

1  Pflvclio- Asthenics,  Vol.  II. 
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suits  themselves  will  show  best  how  far  this  has  been  sue 
ial,  The  first  test  cunidsted  in  the  child  naming  ten  object 
pictures  as  fast  as  he  could  be  made  to  do  so.  The  pictures 
were  those  that  had  been  used  for  over  a  month  in  the  memory 
span  test.  They  were  placed  upon  the  table  before  the  child 
under  a  card-board  cover.  When  ready  the  cover  was  quickly 
removed,  and  tbc  child  named  the  pictures  »»  I  pointed  to 
thetu.  they  being  pointed  to  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  be 
could  name  them,  in  order  to  further  prevent  his  lagging  in  effort 
at  any  time.  With  the  pictures,  as  in  the  following  lests,  ten 
trials  were  given  to  each  case.  Imt  generally  not  more  than  one 
a  day.  In  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  weary  of  ihe  te*t 
the  days  on  which  the  trials  were  ffiven  were  scattered  at  irr^- 
nlar  intervals  over  about  two  mouths.  The  other  tests  con- 
sisted of  discrimination-time  tests.  On  twenty-five  blank-faced 
playing  cards  were  pasted  five  geometrical  forms,  cut  from  five 
different  colored  papers,  so  that  each  form  appeared  five  times, 
once  in  each  of  the  colors,  and  each  color  appeared  five  time», 
once  in  each  of  the  forms.  The  colors  were  standard  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  and  the  forms  a  triangle,^ 
square,  circle,  diamoud.  and  obloug,  all  solid  and  averagtoj^ 
■bot]t  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  first  thing  consisted  in  deter-] 
mining  the  mechanical  time;  that  is,  to  see  bow  long  it  woilld 
take  the  child  to  take  hold  of  each  of  the  twenty-five  cards, 
turn  it  over,  and  place  it  upon  the  table.  The  cards  were 
handed  to  the  child  as  fast  as  he  could  take  hold  of  thtm. 
The  second  lime  the  child  was  requested  to  sort  the  curds  into 
five  piles,  according  to  color.  The  third  time  he  sorted  them 
according  to  form.  In  all  of  the  tests  the  time  was  taken  with 
a  stop-watch,  and  the  u.sua1  meana  of  encouraging  a  niaximum 
rate  were  employed.  In  the  discrimination- time  tests  ihree 
trials  were  given  a  day  to  each  child,  so  that  one  trial  ou 
mechanical  time,  one  on  color  discrimination,  and  one  on  fnrm 
discrimination,  came  on  the  same  day.  Ten  trials  in  all  for 
each  were  given  to  each  child,  but  scattered  over  two  months 
of  time,  as  in  the  tests  on  naming  pictures.  To  parallel  these 
discrmii  nation -time  lests  with  a  similar  one.  the  same  procedure 
was  rL-peated  during  the  same  two  months  with  twenty-five 
object  picture  cards,  five  each  of  five  different  pictures,  taken 
fi-om  the  ten  that  were  being  used  in  the  other  tests.  The 
mechanical  time  was  also  taken  ten  times  for  each  child  with 
the  picture  cards,  they  being  less  smooth  and  not  .so  easily 
bandied.  The  object  of  the  discrimination  tests  was,  first,  to 
determine  the  time  it  wotild  take  the  child  to  recog:ntze  a  color, 
form  or  picture  and  associate  it  with  its  proper  place  on  the 
uble.  The  mechanical  time  involved  in  merely  taking  hold  of 
the  cards,  turning  tbem  over  and  placing  them  upon  the  table 
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Tablh  XV. 
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would  be  the  sntnc  id  all,  .so  that  the  time  in  the  mechanical 
time  tests  coald  be  subtracted  from  the  lime  iu  the  other  tests 
and  obtain  the  actual  discrimioatton  time.  Secondly,  the  tests 
were  made  with  colors,  Tonus  and  pictures  because  it  was  con* 
ccivable  that  this  time  might  (le[iencl  much  upon  the  kiud  of 
stimulus  used.  It  might  be  considerably  shorter  for  things 
with  which  the  child  was  quite  familiar  than  for  others.  Table 
XV  gives  the  results. 


Av.  CcDJlv. 

i.4»  <.*8 
t.««  i.Jfi 
1.41        107 

\^       \-^ 

These  figures  express  the  average  time  in  seconds  it  took  each 
child  to  name  one  picture,  discriminate  a  picture,  a  color,  and 
a  form.  A  and  C  could  not  be  taught  to  sort  the  cards  accord- 
ing to  fonn  after  they  had  done  it  once  or  twice  according  to 
color.  For  .some  reason  that  I  could  not  determine,  they  seemed 
not  to  be  able  to  understand  what  was  wanted,  would  mix  np 
all  the  forms  when  told  to  sort  them,  and  could  not  be  taught. 
Con:^€quent]y  the  lest  had  to  be  omitted  for  these  two  cases. 
On  account  of  sickness.  C's  averages  in  the  second  and  third 
horizontal  columns  are  from  seven  and  five  trials,  respectively, 
instead  of  from  ten.  On  account  of  a  partial  red-green  color 
blindne-is  of  I  his  average  of  2.80  is  left  out  of  the  general  aver- 
ages. The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the  results  is  the  fact 
that  Ihey  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  lowest  average  Johnson 
obtaiued  from  children  much  older.  The  general  average  for 
all  ca.sc.s  and  all  methods  is  only  1.64  seconds  as  against  5.35 
seconds,  the  lowest  average  Johnson  obtained.  These  low  fig- 
ures are  perhaps  in  part  due  to  the  constant  indi^'idual  coaxing 
and  eucouragement  each  child  received  in  my  tests.  But  it  is 
andoubtedly  much  more  due  to  the  other  differences  in  the 
method.  The  averages  are  still  higher  than  they  would  be 
with  normals  when  the  same  method  is  employed,  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  source  of  error  resulting  from  lack  of  effort  in 
performing  the  task  has  not  been  entirely  eliminated.  It  is  not 
eUminated  in  the  test  on  naming  pictures.  And  in  the  dis- 
criminaiion-time  test  it  is  not  entirely  eliminated  in  that  in  the 
mechanical- time  tests  they  dropped  the  cards  practically  all  on 
one  pile,  often  hardlv  talcing  hold  of  them  at  all,  while  in  the 
sorting  tests  they  had  to  keep  the  cards  separate  in  five  piles, 
necessitatiug  taking  bold  of  each  card  properly  and  also  a 
slightly  greater  arm  movement.  These  matters  considered,  it 
becomes  probable  that  tiieir  actual  association  time  is  not  so 
very  much  longer  than  that  of  normals;  at  least  it  Is  evident 
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that  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  gjeat  as  might  have  been 
suppo^d  from  previauK  results. 

An  iutere.*itin);  part  of  the  results  is  the  £act  that  their  dts- 
criminatiun  time  is  different  accordingly  as  pictures,  colors,  or 
form!)  were  used.  The  avcragi^s  for  all  cases  show  that  it  is 
shortest  for  the  pictures,  and  longest  for  the  forms.  The  pic- 
ture* were  chosen  as  something  with  which  they  would  be  very 
&iaiiliar.  they  having  used  tbem  a  long  time  io  the  memory 
span  test,  and  because  ibey  showed  a  decided  interest  in  them, 
the  object  being  to  see  whether  familiarity  and  interest  would 
have  any  effect  upon  their  discrimination  time.  The  results 
show  that  they  did  shorten  it.  Why  the  discrimination  time 
for  form  should  be  longer  than  that  for  color  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  their  institotioual  training  had  laid  some- 
what more  stress  upon  color  training  than  form  training.  But 
another  factor  enters  also  in  that  form  can  be  less  easily  dis- 
criminated in  the  peripheral  field  of  vision  than  colors,  and  this 
had  to  be  done  when  the  five  piles  were  kept  separate  on  the 
table  by  a  few  inches.  In  comparing  the  discrimination  time 
of  the  poor  cases  with  the  better  ones  again,  it  is  seen  that  it  is 
longer  for  the  former,  being  s.oo  seconds  in  the  general  aver- 
ages as  compared  with  1. 46  seconds  for  the  better  rases.  Fur- 
thermore, Ihedifference  in  picture,  color,  and  form  discriminatioD 
time  i^  considerably  greater  for  the  poorer  cases.  This  fact  is 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  results  iu  the  memory  span,  in 
which  it  was  seen  that  (hey  could  icmcrabcr  some  pictures  de* 
ddedly  better  than  others.  We  shall  see  the  same  fact  agato 
in  an  attention  span  test. 

These  tests  were  not  iif  a  naiure  to  show  practice  effect  very 
much.  And  the  element  of  getting  tired  of  the  task  was  quite 
effectively  ruled  out  by  scattering;  the  tests  over  a  long  period. 

3.     Attention  Span. 

The  attention  span  test  consisted  in  determining  how  many 
things  the  child  could  see  and  recognize  when  those  things  were 
presented  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  only,  so  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  attention  to  move  from  one  to  the  other. 
but  alt  bnd  to  be  attended  to  simultaneously.  The  things  pre- 
sented were  form  and  color,  the  same  that  were  used  in  the 
discrimination-time  tests,  except  that  they  were  mounted  on 
6x8  cardboards  to  fit  the  apparatus.  The  apparatus  was  a 
large  disk  tachistoscope,  set  so  that  it  wonld  expose  the  form 
and  color  cards  for  something  less  than  a  fifth  of  a  second. 
The  cards  were  arranged  in  three  groups,  with  five  iu  each. 
On  each  of  the  five  in  the  first  group  was  one  form  in  one  color. 
Thase  in  the  second  group  had  each  ^two  fonns  in  two  colors. 
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Those  in  the  third  group  had  each  three  forms  in  three  colors. 
The  combinations  were  as  follows: 

A.  B  C 

I  1         :)  4  3         6  7  >  4        >4         II        11        E3        u        ij 

.R.t.  0.».  Y.c.  G.d.  B.o.  B.t.  R.c.  0.c.  G.t.  B.d.  R.k.  Y.t.  O.t.  R.c.  B.t. 

G.«.0.d.y.9.  V.O.K.O.  Be  B.a.  R.d.  V.d.  G.r 

G.d.  G.C.  Y.o.  O.O.  R.o. 

A,  B,  and  C^the  card  groups,  t,  2.  3,  etc.^the  6x8  cards 
on  which  forms  and  colors  were  panted.  R,  O.  Y,  G,  and  Bi= 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  t,  s,  c.  d,  and  o  =  trian- 
gle,  square,  circle,  diamond,  and  oblong.  Each  of  the  fifteen 
cards,  excepting  6,  was  shown  once  a  day  to  each  case  for  ten 
successive  days,  with  an  interval  of  three  days  after  the  fourth 
day.  To  study  a  practice  effect  Cfird  6  was  shown  three  times 
a  day  instead  of  once.  In  the  experiment  the  child  was  seated 
at  the  table  with  bis  eyes  at  about  the  level  of  the  position  of 
the  cards  in  the  tachistoscope-  The  distance  varied  from  ten 
to  twenty  inches,  each  child  being  allowed  to  suit  himself, 
within  these  limits.  Before  the  child  on  the  table  in  front  of 
the  tachistoscope  were  placed  the  forms  and  colors  used  on  the 
cards  I  to  15,  but  mounted  on  blank  playing  cards,  one  on  each. 
Their  number  was  never  greater  than  twelve  to  fifteen.  Whea 
all  was  ready  the  child  was  told  t<.)  watch,  his  allculion  being 
called  by  tapping  the  part  of  the  disk  behind  which  the  card 
would  be  exposed.  When  his  eyes  were  upon  the  spi>l,  which 
could  be  readily  seen  by  the  observer,  the  disk  was  turned  and 
the  exposure  made.  The  child  then  picked  out  the  forms  and 
colors  bethought  he  had  seen,  from  those  before  him  011  the 
Ubte. 

During  the  tests  it  was  found  that  the  imagery,  in  terms  of 
which  the  child  recognized  the  forms  and  colors  and  by  which 
he  picked  them  out,  differed  ver>'  widely  with  the  different 
cases.  Not  all  knew  all  the  form  and  color  names,  but  all  knew 
some.  A  few  knew  all  but  couid  not  apply  them  correctly. 
Several  used  the  color  name  in  remembering  them  to  pick  tbeoi 
out,  but  none  used  any  form  names  in  this  way.  so  far  as  I 
could  6nd  out.  Thus,  each  apparently  made  a  different  use  of 
the  color  word  image,  the  form  word  image,  the  color  visual, 
and  form  visual  image.  A  named  all  the  colors  correctly,  and 
also  the  forms,  excepting  the  diamond.  He  remembered  the 
colors  by  their  word  images,  the  forms  probably  by  visual  im- 
ages.  B  named  all  the  colors  and  all  the  forms  correctly,  re- 
membered colors  by  the  word  images,  but  not  the  forms,  C 
knew  a  few  color  names  but  did  not  always  apply  them  cor- 
rectly. He  knew  no  form  names.  Consequently  word  images 
probably  played  no  pari  in  his  memory  and  recognition.  D 
used  all  the  color  and  all  the  form  names  correctly,  bat  did  oot 
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use  the  form  names  in  remembering;  fac  probably  nscd  the 
color  names  somewhat.  E  named  all  the  colors  correctly  ex- 
cept bine  and  yeltov.  He  knew  all  the  form  names,  but  ap- 
plied them  wroagly.  Word  iniajjeiy  probably  played  little  or 
no  part  iu  bU  memory.  F  named  all  colors  and  forms  correctly 
readily,  but  did  not  use  the  form  names  in  remembering.  G 
named  the  colors  correctly,  knew  all  the  form  names,  but  ap- 
plied all  but  'round'  nnd  'square'  wrongly.  It  is  doubtftil 
whether  be  used  color  names  in  remembering.  H  named  all 
colors  and  fonns  correctly,  but  did  not  use  form  name^  in  re- 
membering. I  was  considerably  red-green  color-blind,  He 
knew  all  the  color  and  form  names,  but  applied  none  correctly 
always.  The  results  on  the  attention  span  arc  given  in  the, 
next  table.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  the  average  number] 
of  mistakes  each  case  made  for  each  card  group. 
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Jt  will  be  remembered  that  card  group  A  had  five  cards,  each 
with  oue  form  10  one  color,  and  that  each  of  the  cards  wa*< 
shown  ten  limes  to  each  case.  Thus  the  .08  for  case  A  is  tbft] 
average  number  of  mistakes  he  made  with  one  form  in  one 
color,  in  fifiy  trials  with  the  same.  His  1.63  is  the  average 
number  of  mistakes  he  made  with  two  forms  in  two  colors,  etc.. 
for  the  other  cases,  la  the  horizontal  B-column,  however,  the 
averages  are  from  four  cards  only,  instead  of  6ve,  the  results 
from  card  6  being  omitted  on  account  of  tbetr  being  different 
because  it  was  shown  thirty  times  instead  of  ten  times  to  each] 
case  for  practice  effect.  No  corrections  have  been  made  iu 
table  for  the  chance  error  due  to  the  forms  and  colors  beini 
picked  from  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  to  fifteen.  From  tl 
figures  it  is  seeu  that  the  attention  span,  under  the  coudit 
of  the  test,  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of  three.  Thus  in  the 
general  average  for  all  cases  they  have  made  1.21  mistakes 
when  four  things  were  presented,  two  forms  in  two  colors,  and 
2.2t  mistakes  when  six  things  were  presented,  three  forms  in 
three  colors,  The  C-card  group  was  clearly  entirely  beyond 
them,  since  they  got  less  than  four  correct,  on  the  average,  out 
of  six.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  error  of  .06  for  the  A- 
card  gronjv  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  occa- 
sional accidents,  and  not  as  meaning  that  their  attention  span 
was  slightly  te.«s  than  two.  one  form  in  one  color.  Comparing 
the  jxwrer  with  Che  better  cases,  the  average  uumber  of  errors 
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is  greater  for  the  former,  the  difference  being  .oa,  for  the  A- 
card  group,  .54,  for  the  B  card  group,  and  .33,  for  the  C-card 
group. 

Three  cases,  A,  B,  and  F,  made  more  mistakes  in  form  than 
in  color.  Of  all  the  others  the  reverse  is  true.  However,  the 
difference.1  are  not  great  enough  to  show  any  decided  prefer- 
ence for  one  or  the  other.  From  the  fact  that  none  of  the  cases 
used  form  names  in  remembering  forms,  so  far  as  conld  be  de- 
termiaed,  and  that  all  of  them  used  color  names  ii  might  have 
been  expected  that  mo-st  mistakes  would  have  been  made  with 
forms.  But  too  many  other  factors  entered  to  judge  what  the 
effect  of  this  could  have  l»een. 

A  more  marked  influence  than  that  of  color  as  a  whole,  or 
form  a.s  a  whole  is  seen  when  the  individual  colors  and  individ- 
ual forms  are  compared  with  each  other  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  mistakes  that  were  made  with  each  in  choosing  it 
when  it  had  not  been  .shown,  and  in  not  choosing  it  when  it  had 
beeu  shown.  Table  XVII  will  show  that  most  of  the  cases 
had  two  or  more  decided  color  or  form  preferences.  That  is, 
they  would  choose  one  color  or  form  wrongly  much  more  fre- 
quently than  another,  or  fail  to  sec  it  more  frequently  than 
soother.     The  results  are  expressed  in  percentages. 
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The  first  horizontal  column  for  each  case  gives  the  percentage 
of  the  number  of  times  each  color  and  form  was  chosen  wrongly, 
chosen  when  it  had  not  been  shown.  The  second  horizontal 
column  for  each  case  gives  the  percentages  of  thenumberof 
times  each  wrs  not  seen  or  chosen  when  it  had  been  shown. 
The  averages  are  averages  of  the  figures  in  the  table.     In  the 
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M.  V.  cohimns  are  given  the  mean  variations  from  the  aver- 
ages. These  mean  variations  measure  the  extent  to  which 
color  and  form  preferences  have  been  present;  Ihcy  being  large, 
of  course,  when  one  or  two  colors  or  forms  have  been  chosen 
wrongly  or  not  seen  very  much  more  than  the  others-  The 
averages  at  the  foot  of  the  table  show  the  relative  objeclive 
value  the  different  colors  and  forms  have  bad  in  the  attendon 
span,  that  is.  whether  there  was  anything  inherent  in  any  par- 
ticnlar  color  or  form  that  would  cause  it  to  be  cho^^n  wrongly 
or  overlooked  by  all  cases  more  frequently  than  others.  These 
averages  show  that  there  has  been  no  serious  difference  between 
them  with  rtference  to  this  matter.  Of  the  colors  bhie  has  been 
least  overlooked,  and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
greater  contrast  on  the  white  background  upon  which  all  were 
mounted.  Among  the  foruis  the  circle  and  the  oblong  were 
chosen  wrongly  considerably  more  frequently  than  the  other 
forms.  It  is  more  Hkely,  however,  that  this  was  dne  not  to  a 
difference  in  objective  value  hut  rather  to  a  difference  in  sub- 
jective attitude  of  all  the  cases  towards  these  forms  through 
associating  them  with  things  in  which  they  had  greater  inter- 
est. The  oblong  was  called  *  egg-shape  '  by  most  of  the  cases, 
and  the  circle  a  '  ball.'  Thus,  as  a  rule,  color  and  form  prefer- 
ences have  been  quite  an  individual  matter,  each  case  having 
his  own.  For  particular  illustrations,  and  their  extent,  the 
table  itself  must  be  studied.  It  will  l>e  seen  that  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  iustauces  iu  which  a  color  or  form  has  been  chosen 
wrongly  very  frequently,  the  same  has  been  overlooked  less 
frequently  and  vue  vena.  Thus  of  the  ninety  instances  in  the 
table  it  is  only  in  twenty-seven  of  them  that  both  percentages 
stand  above  or  below  the  average.  The  best  instances  of  prefer- 
ences arc  found  in  C  and  D.  Thus  D  chooses  the  circle  wrongly 
56^!  and  overlooks  it  only  17%,  with  corresponding  averages 
for  form  at  25.2%  and  23.S5'c.  In  tvmparing  the  jwor  with 
the  good  cases,  with  refereuce  to  preferences,  the  exceptions  are 
so  great  as  to  make  the  averages  somewhat  doubtful.  Though 
it  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  the  mean  variations  for  the  poorer 
cases  are  high,  and  that  the  lowest  mean  variations  are  found 
with  the  better  cases,  there  are  several  very  high  mean  varia- 
tions with  the  latter,  especially  D  and  F. 

The  interpretation  of  color  and  form  preferences  in  this  lest 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  preferences  found  to  be  present 
in  the  memory-span  test  with  pictures,  and  the  discrimination- 
time  test  with  colors,  forms,  and  pictures.  The  facts  are  ex> 
actly  parallel  to  those  of  the  memory-span  test. 

The  attention-span  test  afforded  some  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  practice  effect.  Il  will  be  remenil>ered  that  card  6.  in  group 
B,  was  shown  three  times  as  often  as  any  of  the  others.     The 
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purpose  of  this  was  to  see  whether,  by  repetition,  they  would 
learn  to  associate  the  four  things  in  ihis  card,  bhie  triangle 
and  green  square,  so  that  when  they  saw  one  they  would  be 
certain  of  the  others.     Table  XVIII  gives  the  results. 

Tablk  XVIII. 

A          B  C  I          Av.        D        U  P          C  U        Av. 

Av.  forcard6.         1.63  .90  1.13  1.33  1.23     .63  1.03  1.33     07  -'i    M 

Av.  for  cards  7-10,  1.63  1.35  1.75  1.30  1.48  t.»    .83  [.]o    .45  i-o^    .91 

Per  cent.  g«iD.          o  33  35  -3     16.3    48     -24  -13  84  87    3M 

The  figures  are  again  the  average  number  of  mistakes  made 
by  eacli  case  with  card  6,  in  the  first  column,  and  with  cards  7 
to  10,  inclusive,  in  the  .second  column.  These  averages  show 
that  they  have  learned,  to  various  extents,  the  combiuatioo  ia 
card  6.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  improvement  in  I.  E, 
and  F  are  quite  unaccountable.  But  the  percentages  of  gain 
or  improvement  for  card  6  are  decidedly  less  for  the  poor  cases 
than  for  the  belter.  Even  taking  the  large  exceptions  of  1&, 
and  F  into  account,  the  average  percentage  improvement  for 
the  better  cases  is  36.4,  as  against  16.3,  for  the  poorer  cases. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  mistakes  made  in  the  first  half 
of  the  test,  the  first  five  days,  with  the  number  made  in  the 
la>it  half,  the  last  five  days,  some  practice  effect  is  seen  also. 
Table  XIX  gives  the  results. 
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This  shows  that  there  has  been  in  this  test  a  considerable  im- 
provement with  practice.  It  is.  however,  cot  to  be  taken  as  a 
contradiction  of  results  in  the  other  tests,  which  indicate  that 
their  practice  curve  goes  downward  instead  of  rising,  as  due  to 
their  becoming  tired  of  the  work.  Undoubtedly  they  also  be- 
came  tiretl  of  the  present  test.  But  the  occasion  for  improve- 
ment was  greater  in  this  teat  than  in  the  throwing  and  tapping 
tests,  enough  greater  to  overbalance  the  effect  of  the  other  fac- 
tors. The  table  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  improvement 
for  each  case  has  been  more  dependent  upon  hi.s  proficiency  in 
the  begianing  than  upon  the  general  grade  of  the  case.  The 
poorer  cases  have  improved  much  more,  on  the  average,  than 
the  better  ones.  In  one  instance  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
direct  observation.  Case  I  made  132  mistakes  during  the  first 
half  and  only  90  during  the  last  half.  This  was  due  to  the 
tact  that  at  finit  he  so  frequently  chose  forms  of  the  same  color. 
Thus  in  the  C*card  group,  in  which  three  forms  in  three  colors 
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were  shown  at  a  time,  he  would  see  ooe  of  the  three  colors  and 
then  pick  out  the  required  number  of  forms  in  the  color  he  had 
seen,  resulting  in  a  large  niimlner  of  mistakes.  This  he  finally 
learned  not  to  do.  and  consequently  his  great  improvement  in 
the  niimticr  of  mistakes  made  during  the  last  half  of  the  test. 
As  for  the  others,  it  is  possible  that  it  took  the  poorer  cases 
longer  tu  learn  thai  never  more  than  one  of  the  same  color  or 
form  was  shown  at  a  time.  It  is  true  at  least  that  most  of  the 
better  cases  learued  this  at  once.  And  this  once  learned,  the 
occision  for  improvement  was  decidedly  lessened. 

D.    Domino  Discriuination  Test. 

In  general,  in  the  discrimination  of  elements  iu  a  complex 
phenomena  more  fRctors  entering  into  general  ability  are 
involved,  perhaps,  than  in  most  any  other  kind  of  task. 
To  this  cxtfrnt  the  ability  to  discriminate  shotild  be  a  (airly 
good  measure  of  the  general  grade  of  the  case.  In  the  present 
test  it  was  aimed  to  get  a  simple  task  of  discrimination,  and  to 
supply  the  conditions  that  would  make  it  possible  to  determine 
what  factors  entered  in  making  discrimination  good  or  poor. 
Two  sets  of  double-nine  dominos  were  used.  Each  set  was 
divided  into  five  series  often  each,  so  that  those  with  the  least 
number  of  spots  were  in  the  first  series,  and  those  with  the 
most  spots  iu  the  fifth.  The  series  n-ere  used  in  their  order 
from  first  to  fifth.  In  the  test  the  ten  in  a  series  from  one  set 
were  placed  in  a  small  circle  on  the  table  before  the  child.  One 
from  the  same  series  from  the  other  set  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  circle  and  the  child  told  to  find  the  one  like  it  in 
the  circle  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  usual  encouragement  (o 
go  fast  was  employed.  As  soon  as  the  child  picked  up  the 
right  one  the  one  in  the  centre  was  replaced  by  a  second,  and 
he  was  told  to  find  that  one,  etc.,  until  the  series  was  com- 
pleted. If  he  picked  the  wrong  one  he  was  told  that  it  was 
wrong,  atid  the  one  takeu  was  recorded.  The  time  that  it  took 
him  to  complete  a  series  of  ten  wa.s  taken  with  a  stop-watch. 
Each  series  of  ten  was  given  to  each  case  four  times,  unless 
he  made  no  mistakes  at  all  in  the  first  two  trials.  If  he  got 
them  all  correct  the  first  two  times  it  was  taken  that  he  could 
discriminate  all  in  that  series  peifectly.  There  were  a  few  ex- 
ceptions in  this  procedure  which  will  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  statement  of  the  results. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  the  results  on  the  average  num- 
ber of  mistakes  each  case  made  in  each  .series,  and  the  average 
length  of  time  it  took  him  to  complete  thai  series.  The 
first  Vertical  column  for  each  of  the  five  series  of  ten  dom- 
inos for  each  case  gives  the  average  number  of  mistakes  be 
made  for  the  respective  series.     The  second  vertical  column 
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for  each  of  the  five  series  gives  the  average  time  it  took  each 
case  to  complete  the  series.  Thus  in  the  first  series  B  made 
DO  mistakes,  and  it  took  him  three  minutes  and  twenty-five 
seconds,  on  the  average,  to  go  through  that  series  once.  It 
can  utidoublcdly  be  taken  safely  for  granted  that  llie  normal 
child  of  Ibeir  age  would  make  no  mistakes  at  all  in  discrimina- 
ting  dominos.  The  first  point  of  interest,  therefore,  is  that 
these  children  do  make  mistakes.  And,  secondly,  the  number 
of  mistakes  they  make  runs  quite  closely  parallel  with  their 
degree  of  general  development.  The  average  number  of  mis- 
takes made  by  the  four  poorer  cases  is  1 .87,  for  the  better  cases 
it  is  only  .30.  Again,  the  time  it  lakes  them  to  go  through  a 
series  often  in  this  way  is  also  closely  proportional  to  the  de- 
gree of  general  development,  the  general  averages  being  5:^ 
for  the  poorer,  and  2:53  for  the  better  cases.  The  best  of  the 
nine  cases.  G,  has  made  no  mistakes  and  has  also  the  shortest 
time,  a:  1 2. 

A  study  of  the  character  of  their  mistakes  is  more  instruct- 
ive. They  fall  into  two  general  classes.  By  far  the  majority 
of  mistakes  were  due  to  their  overlooking  one  end  of  the  block. 
They  would  get  one  end  correct,  and  id  the  recognition  of  this 
much  would  forget  a1>out  the  other  end.  A  much  smallernam- 
ber  of  mistakes  was  made  through  choosing  by  geoeral  appear- 
ance, instances  of  real  inability  to  discriminate.  Thus,  they 
would  fail  to  discriminate  between  a  four  and  a  six,  a  five  and  a 
seven,  an  eight  and  a  nine,  etc. ,  on  account  of  their  similarity  of 
appearance. 

'It  did  not  occar  lo  me  at  once  thot  it  would  h«  valDable  to  take  the 
time  it  look  tbem  to  go  tlirough  m  serictt,  couftequeutly  uo  r«cord  waa 
kept  of  ttaia  at  6r5t.  For  C  the  fifth  series  was  omitted  on  acconat  of 
BickneaB. 
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1.  They  have  a  very  great  lack  of  persistent  effort  and  at- 

lention.  Thcj*  are  distracted  bolh  by  external  stimuli,  things 
in  their  surroundiags,  and  by  their  own  iraagerj-  and  motor 
habits.  (General  description  of  cases,  especially  cases  A,  B, 
and  F.) 

2.  Id  relating  things  from  memory  tbey  mingle  facts  and 
imagination,  probably  as  a  result  of  their  effortless  thinking 
and  a  tendency  to  follow  their  sponianeous  snggestions.  (Re- 
suits  from  general  orientation  questions,  p.  403.) 

3.  The  memory  spaa  with  pictures  lies  between  two  aud 
three,  and  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case.     (Table  II.) 

4.  A  high  memory  span  for  pictures  is  not  correlated  with 
great  memory  permanency  through  an  interval  of  several  weeks. 
(Tnblesland  11.) 

5.  They  show  decided  memory  preferences,  rememberiDg 
some  things  much  better  than  others.  The  degree  of  memory 
preference  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case,  being  greater 
for  the  poorer  ones.  With  the  method  employed,  the  pictures 
that  are  forgotten  most  are  chosen  wrongly  least,  and  those 
that  are  forgotten  least  are  chosen  wrongly  most.  (Tables  III 
and  IV.) 

Memory  preferences  are  probably  da«  to  di&ereuces  in  loter- 
est  for  the  different  things,    (p.  412.) 

6.  In  throwing  at  a  target  their  practice  curve  goes  down 
after  the  second  week  (Table  V)  through  a  decreasing  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  rises  again  when  that  ioterest  is  artifi- 
cially aroused.      (Tabic  V'l.) 

7.  The  amount  of  daily  variations  in  the  throw  for  each 
week  runs  parallel  with  the  quality  of  the  throw,  correlating 
high  daily  variations  each  week  with  good  throwing,  and  low 
daily  variations  with  pcjor  throwing.   (Table**  IX  and  V.) 

Daily  variations  are  due  to  changes  in  the  dally  disposition.* 
From  this  (5  and  7)  it  appears  that  a  favorable  dispositloa 
does  not  alone  aSect  the  quality  of  their  work  in  a  particular 
task  (their  surplus  energy  is  expressed  in  other  directions),  but 
does  so  only  when  interest  in  the  particular  task  ts  aroused, 
and,  secondly,  that  interest  can  be  aroused  only  when  the  gen- 
eral disposition  is  favorable,   (pp.  419-420.) 

8.  Most  cases  show  a  constant  error,  throwing  more  in  one 
qnadraut  of  the  target  than  in  another,  and.  with  most,  this 
constant  error  decreases  with  practice.     (Table  VII.) 

9  The  regularity  of  their  throw  increases  with  practice; 
they  miss  the  whole  target  less  after  a  while,  and  also  hit  the 
centre  less  after  a  while  than  at  the  beginning.     (Table  VIII.) 

10.     In  a  minute  series  of  tapping  ou  a  re-actiou  key  in  uoi- 
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son  with  a  metionotue  beatiug  half  or  whole  secx>nd  intervals, 

their  practice  curve  goes  down  after  the  first  day.   (Table  X.) 
This  decline  is  due  to  a  lowering  of  interest,   (p.  4ia.) 
1 1,     they  get  in  the  right  number  of  taps  slightly  over  half 

the  time,  when  the  taps  are  grouped  for  live  second  iutervals. 

(Table  X.) 

13.     In  general,  those  whose  nataral  rate  of  tapping  was 

nearest  the  regulated  rate,  and  whose  tendency  to  vary  their 

natural  rate  was  least,  showed  the  greater  ability  lo  follow  the 

rcgtilated  rate  correctly.     (Table  XI.) 

13.  The  lactors  that  entered  in  making  them  hi]  to  keep 
np  the  regnlated  rate  of  tapping  are,  (a)  inability  to  keep  up 
the  effort,  (b)  distractions  by  being  attracted  by  things  in  their 
surroundings,  and  by  their  own  irrelevant  imagery  and  motor 
habits,  and  (c)  inability  to  overcome  their  natural  rate  of  tap- 
ping,  (p.  422  and  Tables  X  and  XI.) 

14.  Their  average  maximum  rate  of  tapping  is  only  slightly 
above  their  average  natural  rate.  1.64  taps  per  five  seconds. 
This  difference  increases  with  the  grade  of  the  case.  Table 
XII.) 

15.  Both  their  natural  and  their  maximum  rate!?  drop  after 
the  Erst  fifteen  seconds,  aud  the  two  are  practically  alike  by  the 
third  fifteen  seconds  of  a  minute  series.     (Table  XIII. ) 

16.  In  the  regulated  tapping  they  do  best  after  the  first  five 
seconds,  and  poorest  during  the  first  five  seconds  and  the  last 
half  minute  of  the  minute  series.  This  tendency  to  do  poorer 
during  the  last  half  minute  is  greatest  for  the  poorer  cases. 
(Table  XIV.) 

From  this  (14,  15  and  i6  espedally)  it  follows  that  they  are 
almost  absolutely  incapable  of  any  genuine  voluntary  effort  in 
a  task  that  they  dislike,  and  that  normal  fatigue  under  such 
circtimstances  is  impossible  with  them.     (pp.  424-428.) 

17.  Their  average  assQclation  and  discrimination  time  with 
the  methods  employed  is  1.64  seconds.     (Table  XV.) 

18.  This  time  varies  very  much  with  the  method  emploedy. 
(p.  428  429  and  Table  XV.)  It  is  shorter  for  things  with 
which  thej'  are  more  familiar  and  have  the  greater  interest, 
shorter  for  familiar  pictures  than  for  colors,  and  shorter  for  col- 
ors than  for  forms.  It  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  case,  as 
does  also  the  difference  for  the  different  methods.     (Table  XV.) 

The  time  obtained  with  any  method  is  probably  much  too 
long,  and  does  not  express  the  real  association  time  because  of 
the  lack  of  effort  with  which  they  proceed  in  any  test.    (p.  429,) 

19.  Their  attention  span  for  form  and  color,  and  with  an 
exposure  of  one  fifth  tu  one  sixth  of  a  second,  lies  between  two 
and  three.  It  increases  with  the  grade  of  the  case.  (Table 
XVI.) 
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20.  Making  raort  color  than  form,  or  more  form  than  color 
mistakes  is  au  individual  matter  with  each  case.  Four  cases 
made  more  color  than  form  mistakes,  five  more  form  than  color 
mistakes,     (p.  435.) 

ai.  They  have  color  and  form  preferences,  choosing^  some 
wrongly  more  tbau  others,  and  not  seeing  some  onener  tliao 
others.  lu  most  lustauces  the  colors  and  forms  that  art:  chosen 
wrongly  most  are  also  those  that  are  not  seen  lea£t,  and  those, 
that  are  cboseu  wrongly  least  are  those  that  are  not  seen  most.' 
(Tabic  XVII.) 

The  explanation  for  this  is  the  same  as  that  for  memoty 
prefcrcnces  for  pictures,     (p.  436.) 

32.  Their  attention  span  is  raised  with  practice  through 
their  learning  the  combinations  of  forms  and  colors  presented 
(Table  XVIII),  and  probably  also  in  other  ways  (Table  XIX). 
Their  ability  to  learn  the  combinations  increases  very  much 
with  the  grade  of  the  case.  (Table  XVIU.)  Their  general 
improvement  is  dependent  more  upon  their  lack  of  proficieDCf 
in  the  start,  and  is  greatest  for  the  poorer  cases.     (Table  XIX 

and  P-  437-) 

33.  They  cannot  discriminate  dominos  from  each  other  by 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  spots,  at  first,  but  learn  to  cki 
so  in  time.  The  number  of  mistakes  they  make,  and  the  time 
it  takes  them  to  match  a  given  number  varies  very  much  with 
the  grade  of  the  case.     (Table  XX.) 

24.  The  character  of  their  mistakes  falls  into  two  clasMs: 
(a)  overlooking  one  end  of  the  block,  more  frequent,  and  (b) 
foiling  to  discriminate  in  cases  of  similarity  of  general  appcar- 
aace,  less  frequent,     (p.  439.) 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  K.  C.  Sanford.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  bim  for  constant  advice  and  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. Also  to  Dr.  Alexander  F.  Chaml)erlain,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology,  Clark  University,  for 
making  the  physical  measurements  of  the  cases  for  me;  to  Dr. 
J.  W.  Slaughter,  Docent  in  /Esthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Evolution,  Clark  University,  for  helping  me  in  giving  the  tests; 
to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Femald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  for  permission  to  work  on 
the  cases,  and  for  the  use  of  his  fine  special  Library;  to  Dr. 
Wallace  and  Dr.  Ladd,  physicians  of  the  institution,  for  select- 
ing representative  cases  for  me;  and  to  matrons  and  attendants 
of  the  iustitutiou  for  helping  me  in  various  ways. 

Apprndix  and  Bibi,iography. 
The  literature  on  arrested  development  is  voluminous. 
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have  not  attempted  to  give  any  statement  of  it,  and  shall  not  do 
so  now.  In  1891  SoIIier  writes  in  the  preface  to  his  "Psychol- 
ogie  (le  L'idiot  et  de  L'imbecile"  as  follows:  "The  bibliogra- 
phy on  idiocy,  very  poor  in  France,  very  rich,  to  the  contrary, 
in  America  and  England,  consists  especially  of  documents  on 
the  causes,  the  classifications,  physical  »igns,  the  pathological 
anatomy,  and  education  of  idiots.  Men  have  concerned  them- 
selves  but  little  with  the  psychological  side,  or  have  repeated 
what  has  l)ecn  often  noted."  Speaking  of  his  own  book  he 
says:  "It  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  to  our  knowledge,  that  has 
been  attempted."  Since  Solticr's  writing  much,  indeed,  has 
been  published  on  their  psychology;  far  too  much,  in  fact,  to 
improve  the  disposition  of  those  who  attempt  to  make  use  of 
the  bibliography.  For  SoUier's  criticism  on  the  character  of 
the  p,sycbological  literature  still  holds  trne.  Some  books,  quite 
a  list  of  monographs,  and  many  articles  on  the  psychology  of 
arrested  development  have  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years. 
But,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  of  all  of  them  that 
they  are  based  upon  general  observations  only,  and  deal  with 
repetitions  of  a  relatively  few  facts  that  can  be  readily  observed 
by  any  one,  or  that  have  been  frequently  stated.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  depreciate  the  value  of  these  observations;  they  are 
undoubtedly  valuable.  But  they  are  not  the  results  of  a 
method  that  can  take  us  very  far  into  the  real  science  of  this 
branch  of  mental  pathology.  The  time  has  come  in  this  field. 
too,  for  general  observation  to  take  a  subordinate  place  to  the 
more  refined  procedure  of  experimentation.  Upon  the  basis  of 
its  success  and  its  results  we  both  feci  the  need,  and  can  judge 
somewhat  the  possibility  of  experimental  study.  Some  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done.  But  it  is  very  little,  and  the 
method  has  hardly  as  yet  seen  its  beginning  in  this  field.  Most 
of  its  resuhs  have  been  quoted,  or  referred  to  above;  the  whole 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  review. 

I  shall  uot  attempt  to  give  a  complete  bibliography  on  all 
the  phases  of  tbe  subject.  Such  would  be  quite  useless  ou  ac- 
count of  its  very  cunibcrsomeness.  But  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  literature  somewhat  in  view,  references  are  given,  first,  to 
the  larger  bibliographies  and  then  to  the  special  works  arranged 
chronologically. 

Index  Catalogue  of  lh«  Library  of  the  SurKeoDS-General'ii  office.  U. 
S.-Army.     Vol.  VI.  1885.  pp.  775-78a;  and  Vol.  VII.     {Second  Series), 

1902,  pp.  8i64{37. 

Index  Mcdlcus.    Vol.  I,  1S79.  to  Vol.  XXI,    i89S-'m;  sad  Vol.   I, 

1903.  Kefcrcncra  to  the  different  pbasen  oT  mental  ana  neural  p«thol- 
Ofcy  of  amctcd  developnient  will  lie  found  fiaaim. 

Bibliographiscfarr  Semeaterbericht  der  Brscbettiangeii  aaf  dcm 
Ctcbietcder  Neurologie  and  Psych iatrie.  Vol  I,  1895,  to  Vol.  IV,  1898. 
RefcrcDce*  will  be  foand  patjim. 
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JahrcAbeHchtiiber  die  Leistungen  ond  PorLichritte  Muf  demGebiet* 
<leT  Neurolotfie  und  Psycbiatrie.  Vol.  I,  1897,  pp.  1218-1219.  Vol,  II, 
1898,  pp.  ir67-ti69.  Vol.  Ill,  1899,  pp.  1097.1098.  Vol.  IV,  1900,  pp, 
945.946.  Vol.V,  1901,  pp.  86,^.866.  Oivea  m]|[««U  of  the  more  i 
tftDt  MtictcB,  etc. 

I'sycholof^ical  Index.  No.  1,  1894,  'Inaanitj,  Idiocy,  and  Imbecility.' 
No*.  1114-1360.  No.  2,  1895,  do.,  Not.  135&-IJOS.  No.  3,  1896,  do.,  Not. 
3017-2079.  No.  4,  1897,  do.,  Noe.  2237-2321.  No.  5,  j8^.  do.,  No». 
3355.3388.  Nos.  6,  18919,  do.,  Noft.  3344-2431.  No.  7,  1900.  'Idiocy,  Im> 
becility,  etc.,'  Nos.  a1.93.3201.  No.  8,  1901,  'Idiocy,  Imbecility,  and 
Gcaeral  Paralyis.*  Nos.  3402-2464.     No.  9,  1903,  do.,  Nos,  2o74.2iio. 

L'atiniSe  psychologiijnc.     Vol.  I,  iS^,  passim,  Nos.  r-1217.     Vol.  IT, 
1B95,    'Alitntttioii.    Idtotie,  ct    luibCcilit*.'    Nos.    1256-1305.     Vol.  Ill, 
J896,   'Iii9sail6,  Idiotic  ct  ImbiciliW,"  Nos.   9017.3079.  Vol,  IV,  1897,. 
do.,  Nos.  2237-2331.     Vol.  V,  189S,  do.,  Nob.  3255-2388.     Vol.  VI,  1899,1 
do.,  Nos,   2344-24SI-     Vol.  VII,  1900,  'Idiotic,  Imb«cilit6,'  Not.  2193*' 
930I.     Vol.  VIII,  1901,  'IcUotie,  Imbckilit^ct  Paralysiegifn^rale.'  Nos. 
3403-2464. 

Neurolosischcr  Ccniralblatt.  Bcginninjf  with  Vol.  20.  IQOI,  tbts 
gives  a  monthly,  or  bi-iauuihly  classified  biblioK^iipl>7>  iocladiog  sec- 
tions with  references  on  mental  and  neural  pathology  of  arrested  de- 
velopcnent. 

Only  a  stnall  percentage  of  the  literature  is  psychological. 
Duritig  the  last  few  years  methods  of  training,   and  peda- 
gogical principles  to  be  applied  tn  rearing  these  defectives  have 
received  a   large    amount   of    attention ;    perhaps   an   undue 
amount.    The  following  references  include  books,  monographs, 
and  some  of  tbe  more  important  articles  concerned  with  their, 
psychology  and  pedagog>'.     They  are  based  upon  general  ob- 
servations, and  are  written  for  the  most  part  for  superintend-J 
euts.   physicians,  and   in.<;tructors  in  the  special  institutions,: 
and  for  pareuts. 

Bourn c\'ii.i.B.  Recue^  de  memoirs,  notes  et  obiervatlona  sur  I'ldlotie. 
Paris,  1891. 

SoLLiBK.     I'sycholoBie  de  I'idiot  el  de  rimbecile.     Paris.  1891. 

UvuK,    Das  Weaen  ues  Scbwach&Inns.    Langensolza,  1893. 

Trbprr.  Psychopiatbischc  MindcrwcrtigkeiteD  im  Kindcsalter. 
Guict^lob.  1893. 

VoistN.  L'idiotic,  h^T^dil^  et  d^g^n^resccnce  mcotale,  psycbologle 
ct  education  de  I'idiot.     Paris.  1893. 

The  Feeble-Miuded  Cbild  and  Adult.  A  Report  on  an  InvestiKatioa 
of  the  Phvaical  and  Mental  Conditioa  of  50,000  School  Children, 
vitb  Suggcstiotis  for  the  better  Education  and  Care  of  tbe  Feeble- 
Mindc'L  Cbildreo  an<)  -Adults.     Loadon,  1893. 

Cr.\.mfk.     Ucbcr  zwei  Fiille  von  Imbecilitat.     Berlin,  1894. 

SRGiitN.  Rapport  ct  m^molrcs  sur  I'edncatiou  dea  cnbinta  normaux 
et  anonnaux.     Paris,  1895- 

SHUTTI.UWOKTU.    Mentally  Dc&cicDt  Children.    Their  rreatmentand^ 
Trainlof;.     Londou.  1895. 

DlLUtBK.  Btgebuisse  tirztlicher  UaterauchnnR  schwachsiDQtKer  Kin- 
der nnd  ihre  Bedeutung  ftir  den  I<etarer.  Zcitachr.  f.  d.  HehandUj 
Schwachsin.  u.  Epilcpt.  1896,  n.  P.  VII.  -Mao  Slcd-p!idagog4 
Monatschr.     ]8q7',  49.  89,  119. 

Kkhisuubimbr.     Ueber  Idiotic  und  ImbecilttSt.     Struisburg.  1896. 
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Petbrsos.    The  Psychology  of  the  Idiot.    Proceed,  of  Am.  med-p»yc. 

Assoc.     UticB,  1896. 
Kauschbb.    Wu  Ictinnen  vrir  fUr  den  Unterricht  tind  die  Hrzicfanne 

uoscrer   schwacbbcgabten    und    »cliwachsiniiigeii   Kinder   thuo? 

Berlin,  1897. 
MoLLBEt.     Ueber   Intel  ligcnzprii  fun  gen,  cin  Beitrag   zur    Disgnoatlk 

dca  Scliwncbsiuas.     Berlin,  1H97. 
RKt?(Ki(.     Die  CnterweisuDg  and  KTzichungschwichsinntgei  Kinder. 

Berlin,  1S97. 
IKHLAJID.     Mental    Affections  of   Children;    Idiocy,   Imbecility,    lo- 

Rantty.     I^nilon,  1898, 
Ltbdmamh.    Die  UntersBchung  und  Bcbandlunggeistigzariickbleibe* 

net  Kinder.     Berlin,  1898. 
Bbrkah.     Ueber  die  angeborenen  und  frub  crwoibencn  Scbwachsinu. 

Brannubweig,  1899. 
Fucks.      Scbww^ainnige    Kinder,    ihre   aitlUche    nnd    liitellectuelle 

KettnQK.     Blue  Anu)y»«  und  Cbariikleristik,  nebat  tbeorettscber 

und  praktLwher  Anleitusg  itim  Unterrtcht  uad  sum  Hrziehung 

»c1iwachai utilizer  Naturen.     Outeraloh,  )^^9. 
E&ABPBl,iN,     Paychiatrie.     Ein  Lebrbucb  fiir  Sludirende  uud  Aerzte. 

H,  Band.  KHniache  I'aychiatrie.     pp.  573-601.     Leipzig.  1899. 
LtSRMANN.      (lelattg    luriickbleibener    Kinder.      Archil-   f.   Kinder^ 

krankh.     Bd,  XXVII.  H,  1-2.  J899. 
SCHRKKRR.  BeobBchlDn^enanBchvachsinniger  Kinder  mit  epezieller 

Beritcksichtigung  dcr  Aetiologie  uttd  Therapie  dea  Schwachsinns. 

Aiau,  1899. 
SiOM.    Referat  liber  die  Imbecillitiit-    Neurol.    Centrallblat,  1899. 
Sl/THRRCAMD.     Mongolian  luibecitity  in  Infants.     Bdinb.  Med.  Joum., 

1899. 
BncBBOU.    Ueber  die  Anfgaben  des  arztllcheo  SachTeratandlgen  bej 

dcr  Beurthetlutig  Imbeciller.     Allg.  ZeilHchr.  1.  Psychiat.,  1900. 
LiRBMAKN.     VorlesuuKcn  liber  Sprachslorungeu.     Uebuagatafelu  fiir 

zuritckbleibene  Kinder,     Berlin,  1900. 
SVORKINR.     Vorlesnngen  lilber  Paychopnthologic  iu  ibrer  Bedeutuiig 

fUr  uormale  Psychologic  mitEmscblussderpsycbopalbologlscheu 

Orundlagen  der  Erkenntninstbenrie.     pp.  3ao.4oo.     Leipzig,  1900. 
Wrvcandt.     Die  BebauJluug  idiotiaober  uud  iuibecillcr  Kinder  iu 

iirztUcbeti  und  piidagogificber  Beziehung.    Wurzburg,  1900. 
DBUOOR.     Die  anormaleu  Kinder  und  ihre  crzlebltcbc  Bebandlung  im 

Hau«  und  Schule.     Altenburg.  1901. 
LAQfBR.     Die  MilUrhalen  ftirschvrachbefabigte  Kinder,  ifareiirztllche 

und  social*  Beileututig.     Wiesbadeu,  1901. 
LiBBMAKN.     SpractiGoruijen  eeietig  xnriickbleibener   Kinder.  Abbdlg. 

SUB  dem  Gcbictc  der  jiaaRgog.  Psychol,  u.  Pby.,  1901. 
Haopatb.     Langage  cbez  lea  idiots.     Ann.  mMico-paycbol.,  1901,  35, 

"5.  387- 
NovES.     An  Introdaction  to  the  Psychological  Study  of  Backward 

Childreu.     N.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  f90t. 
SlKm.1,.      Ceistig    zuriickbteibcner    Kinder    and    ibre    Behandlung. 

Acntlicber  Vercin  zu   Hamburg.     Sitzuug  von  a  Juli.  1901. 
Dot.L.     Acrztlicbc  Untersuchungen  ans  dem  Hilfscbule  fur  scfawacb- 

sluni^je  Kinder  zu  Karlsruhe.     Karlsruhe,  1903. 
Laqubb.     Ueber   scbwachsinnige    Scbulkinder.    Ssmmlnae'  zursag- 

loscr  Abhaudlungcn  ana  dem  Oebiete  dcr  Nerven-  nnd  Gclate»- 

Eraokeo.     1903. 
LlEBUANN.     Die  sprachliche  Botwicklang  and  Befaandtnng  geistig 

Euriickbleibcncr  Kinder,    Zcitscbr.   f.   pod.   Psychol.,  Pathol,  n. 

Hygiene,  190a,  IV,  3. 
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Tbupbr.     Die  Anruige  dtr  abnonncn  Erscheioniigcn  im  klndliclieii 
Scclenleben.     AltcnbcTK,  190a. 

The  restilts  of  the  parely  experimental  work  that  hss  been 
done  will  be  found  in  the  following  references : 

Galton.     Kot«»  on  Prcheuaion  in  Itliota.     Mlml,  18S7. 
Johnson.    ContributiuTi  to  the  psycholo{;y  Bnd  pcdugogy  of  feeble- 
minded childmi.     I'syctio-AMnenicft.  Vols.  I.  4,  II.  i.  i,  ;. 
IjOBSlKN.     Itiiii|{e  It nter*ucli tinge n  ilber  daa  Ocildcbtniu  b«i  Scbwncb- 

befobiKleD.     Die    KinderfeSler.     Zeitschr.    f.    KInderforscbDng. 

Bd,  VUI,  if.  4.  1903. 
Kai.i.v.     Pnycbophykicttl   Teats  of  Normal   and  Alinormal  Children. 

A  CoiopttraUve' Study.    P»yc.  Rev..  Vol.  X.  1903. 
WvijR.    Taste  and  reaction  time  of  feeb1e>minded.     rsyebO' Asthenics, 

Vol.  IV.  J. 
A  atudy  of  the  iienfte.s  of  feeble-minded,    /bid.,  IV,  4. 
Memory  of  feeble-mi n<led.     Ibid.,  V,  I. 
Motor  ability  and  control  of  feeble-minded.     Ibid.,  V,  3. 
Hsi.r.RR.     Krmudung.imcuungen  an  acbw&chiiinnigen  Scbnikindera. 

Weiner  meil.  I're««e,  Nos.  11,  IJ,  1.^,  1899, 
Wrhscunrr.      Eiuc  expcrlmeulelle  Studie  iiber  die  AnfoclatioD  is 

einem  Fatle  von  Idiotie.     Allg.  Zeituchr.  f.  Psychiat.,  Bd.  LVII. 
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Thb  First  Gbruxn  Concrsss  for  ExrsRiuBNTAi.  Psvchologv 
waftfaetdat  the  little  town  of  GieMen  from  tbe  iStb  to  the  lUt  of 

April.  Itii  Dameroaa  sttcii<lance  was  ilcnred  from  very  viincil  pro- 
feasjoua;  psycbologiatB,  p1iilo»oplier»,  psycbiatriate,  physician*,  sur- 
geons, philologists,  teachers  am!  clergymen,  nil  seemed  to  fitid  in  the 
preseot  topic  one  cuiiiitiuii  inectiug  ground.  Although  the  Congress 
wan  nationctl  and  proceedings  were  confined  lo  the  Germnn  tongne, 
ncTertbelesa  Tepre»entAtive*  were  to  be  Keen  and  beard,  not  only  from 
Austria  nud  Swiir.erluuO,  but  also  ffom  Fiance,  Eogland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Kattsia,  and  even  from  the  more  remote  UdUm 
StatcN,  Canada,  KkXP^  ''od  Japan. 

An  agreeable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  its  remarkably  basinesa-Uke 
cfaaracter.  The  spiritunliom  and  other  "occnlt"  phenomena  in  evi> 
dence  at  the  pieviou»  intcruationsl  Congresiaea  had  ditappeared  from 
the  programuie:  contention  as  to  Ibe  primary  method  of  psychological 
research  bad  given  way  to  a  (rictionleaH  co-operation  from  all  sources: 
visionary  specul&tlons  had  been  wholly  replaced  by  simple  exposition 
ol  obser^ea  (acts  and  explanatory  tlieones.  This  satisfactory  tone 
must  be  credited  in  lArgc  mensure  to  the  energetic  steps  of  the  manag- 
ioK  coiiimittee,  who  bad  restricted  diecnssion  to  experimentn!  work 
and  membeisbip  to  such  persons  as  had  already  pubHshcd  rcKcftrches 
of  sctentilic  value. 

Tbe  }{rcat  wealth  of  Nubject -matter  precludes  attempt  in  our  limited 
Space  at  any  systematic  description:  wc  must  content  ourselves  with 
brief  indication  of  a  few  .laltent  features.  As  u^UiaI,  the  largest  share 
of  uttcutiou  (ell  to  the  sensory  (uiictioas,  tbexe  obviously  coustiltitiug 
the  region  most  readily  accessible  to  experimeutal  treatment.  A  long 
and  important  paper  was  read  by  G.  B.  Miiller  on  color-vision,  advo- 
cating Heriug'a  tucory  but  in  a  modified  and  much  more  elaborate 
form:  the  processes  lo  tlie  retina  ilHeU  were  fundamentally  opposed 
to  those  in  the  adjoining  afferent  ncrvouaapparatac.  Ebhiugh&us  dift- 
cussed  some  (auiiitar  visual  illusions,  slating  that  be  had  found  their 
exact  counterpart  in  the  sense  of  toacb  also,  to  that  they  contd  not  be 
due  to  pecnltaritiea  iu  any  of  the  peripheral  organs  or  in  the  subcorti- 
cal co-ordination  of  movements,  but  must  arise  from  purely  intellect- 
ual  adaptation  (Kinstcllung).  Another  favorite  topic  was  Memovy; 
in  this  sphere,  we  were  introduced  to  a  new  mathematical  prodigy. 
Dr.  RUckle,  who,  among  many  other  (eats,  tar  surpassed  all  previous 
record  by  memorizing  in  thirteen  minutes  a  series  of  no  less  than  304 
figures.  Miss  Cordon  (Tnited  States)  produced  some  experimeutal 
evidence  to  the  effect  ihat^-cotiirary  to  the  usual  opinion — neither 
pleasant  nor  unpleasant  impressions  are  remembered  any  better  than 
milifferent  ones.  Clapardde  propounded  a  new  theory  of  sleep;  it  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  merecessatiou  of  function  in  consequence 
of  exhaustion,  poison,  etc.,  but  rather  as  a  positive  reflex  occurring 
instinctively  in  order  to  obviate  auch  exhaustion.  Weygaudt  had 
demonstrated  upon  himself  the  practically  intereatiu);  (act,  that  a 
short  sleep  will  perfectly  renew  capacity  for  easy  intellectual  per- 
formances, whereas  much  longer  repose  is  indispensable  to  restore 
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funclioos  which  demand  greater  cfiorl  of  attcation.  Henri  related  his 
experiences  in  coujunctioD  with  Binet  as  regards  "individuality:"  be 
enumerated  tbe  t&Hous  brief  mental  tests  whicli  tbcy  bad  employed 
for  this  pnrpoac;  all,  however,  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  now 
they  could  only  recomuicod  long  systematic  investi^alioD  of  each  sub- 
ject. The  present  writer  sketched  ont  some  general  improvcmeutG  in 
tbe  tnethod  of  calculating  psychical  correlations.  KUIpc  read  a 
valnable  paper  on  Abstraction,  showing  ex  peri  mentally  its  paramount 
rOIclnatl  apperceptive  meatntion.  The  youthful  expenmental  science 
of  Testimony  (Aus&agc)  was  represented  by  Stern  and  Prantcin  Borst. 
who  dealt  particularly  with  the  different  reminiscent  accaracy  of 
tbin^*  heard  as  compared  to  things  seen,  of  written  testimony  as  com- 
pared to  oral,  and  with  the  comparative  reliability  of  men,  womea 
and  rhi1<1rcn-,  above  nil,  tbcy  pointed  out  the  need  that  children  should 
be  Uiught  to  testify.  Other  papers  were  read — many  of  them  very  im- 
portant— by  Scbumaun,  Gnttmann,  Tschermak,  Benassi,  Stem, 
StmyVen,  Alraw,  Hcymans.  Wrescbncr,  Ranachbnr);,  R.  Miiller 
Blsenhans,  Ach.  Martins,  Eltlinger,  Groos,  Siebcck,  Murbe,  Amcat, 
Lay.  Exaerand  Watt.  Several  who  had  promised  contribntions,  In- 
eluding  Stumpf,  Menmann,  and  Ziehen,  had  unfortunately  been  pre- 
vented from  attending. 

Tbe  other  and  at  least  equally  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings 
consisted  in  an  exhibition  of  apparatus.  Martius  showed  an  arrange- 
ment for  Iransmittiug  light  rayit  in  exactly  measurable  quantity  and 
duration.  Three  new  tachtstoacopes  were  preaented,  each  with  a 
special  advantage;  thai  of  Btdmann  and  Dodge  brought  the  whole 
field  to  view  with  perfect  siniuUaijeoiisuesn;  in  Schumann's,  tbe  ob^ 
ject  to  be  seen  was  immediately  followed  by  a  bright  light,  which 
destroyed  the  after-image  and  thus  s«!cnred  real  momeatarincaa  of 
vision;  while  Wirth's  mirror  permitted  Instantaneous  change  of  any 
desired  portion  of  the  regarded  card  (or  other  optical  stimulns). 
Wirth,  Ranschburg  and  Altier  exhibited  instruments  for  exposing  a 
number  of  syllables,  figures,  colors,  etc.  in  cortinuous  sucre&sion,  as 
a  test  of  perception  or  memory.  'AciM  shower!  a  new  stereoscope  with 
micrntnetei.  Stern's  Toncvariator  provrd  able  to  demonstrate  beats, 
dificrenct'tonea,  etc.,  with  unusual  distluotaess.  Spearman's  mono- 
chord  admitted  adiustment  down  to  l/io  v.  d.;  bin  icsthesiometer, 
having  a  third  ^oint  at  45°  to  the  normal  pair,  renderetl  it  possible  to 
apply  single  stimuli  to  any  surface  perptndicflarly  Strayckco  had 
constructcil  a  valuable  instrument  for  measuring  auditory-  acuteneat 
in  micro-millimeters.  Sommcr  demonstraled  a  variety  of  iugeoioiM 
clinical  inventions:  one  of  them,  on  being  attached  to  the  patient'i 
pnlae,  translated  the  beats  into  musical  tones  «rhose  rhythm  varied 
cbarsctens  tic  ally  with  every  psychic  disturbance;  another  graphicallv 
registered  the  amallest  movement  of  arm  or  leg  in  any  direction,  and 
curves  thus  obtained  from  patients  with  dementia  pru:cox,  alcoholism, 
etc.,  presented  in  each  case  readily  distinKuishuble  symptoms.  Many 
other  asefnl  apparatus,  photographs,  atatiatical  table,  and  reportt 
were  laid  out  for  Inapection. 

The  proceedings  closed  by  founding  a  permanent  national  Psycho- 
logical Society.  C.  Sprarman. 

L' Annie psychologi^uf,   public  par  A.   Binet  avec  la  collaboration  de 

H.  HRAUMr.S,  V.   H^MRi  et  Th.  RikoT,  Vol.  X.     Paris,  Masson  et 

Cie.  1904,  Price  15  f. 

This  volume  contains  among  the  other  original  articles  by  Pnf. 

Binet:  the  first,  tbe  leading  article  of  the  volume,  "/.a  criatioH  iitUr- 

mV/,"  a  psychological  portrait  of  M.   Paul  Hervieu;  a  Summary  of 
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the  Work  irndenaken  by  the  Soci^t^  de  psfcbolotfie  de  reofaDl;  On 
puestioos  of  CephalometrirKl  Technlnue;  and  on  Graphology  and  its 
iodicatioEia  with  re}{>rd  to  acx,  a^e  and  ictelligesce.  The  uth«r  ort^- 
sal  articles  are  by  Lecaillon,  oil  the  Biology  aiid  P&ycboloKy  oT  a 
Spider  (Chiratantfiium  comi/ex'):  by  BoardciTi  and  Dtde  on  a  Case  of 
Contmuoat  Auine*ta  with  tactile  asyuibolta,  complicated  with  other 
uoublea;  by  Larguter  des  Baucets  on  Meibodsof  Memorization;  by  H. 
Michel  on  Spencer  and  Kenouvier;  and  by  Zw&adetnaker  on  the  Scn- 
aibtlily  of  the  Ear  to  SoumU  of  different  Pitch.  These  arc  followed 
by  the  osuat  sections  of  general  aud  special  reviews  and  the  bibliogra- 
phy for  1903. 

The  Hit  of  orivciual  articles  above  gives  some  hint  of  a  wideniug  of 
the  field  of  the  L'Ann^e  of  which  the  editors  make  more  definite  an- 
noaocemcnl  in  a  prepatory  note,  l^'flnn/e  will  publish  in  fuinre 
every  year  or  every  two  years,  as  may  be  reqwired, general  bibliograph- 
ical and  critical  reviews  covering  literature  in  fields  adjacent  to  that 
of  psychology,  and  in  carrying  out  this  plan  the  editors  have  secured 
tb«8SsistaDce  of  the  lollowtne  distinguished  savants:  Vor  Cy!otosy, 
Htancgnay;  AnaloMy  of  the  Central  Iwervoni  System,  van  Schuchtcn; 
f%ysioioj^  0/  the  Nerz'otts  System,  et£.,  Fredcricq;  Jttholo^y  0/  the 
Nervous  System,  etc.,  Grassel  and  Pitres;  Mental  Pathology.  Simon; 
Anthropotogy.  Dcuiker;  Soaalagy.  Durkbcim;  Criminology.  Lacas- 
sagnc;  f^yehoiogy  0/  Children,  Madam  Fustcr;  Pedagogy  0/  Normal 
Chiliiren,  Blum;  Pedagogy  of  Abnortnal  Children,  Dcmoor;  Ethics 
and  Philosophy,  Bonnier.  Bontroux,  Lcuba,  Molapcrt,  Mctcbnikoff 
and  Poincnr^. 

This  number  though  of  the  naual  form  and  appearance  beara  the 
imprint  of  a  new  pnbtiaher,  Maaaon  et  Cie,  lao  Boulevard  Saint  Ci«r< 
mail],  Paris. 

Le  CofHte  de  CobtMeau  el  I'Aryaniime  Hiilorique,  par  Ermsst  Skic- 
Li^KB.  Ploo-Noarrit  el  Cie,  Paria,  [903.  pp.  450.  (La  Pblloso- 
phie  de  rimpCrialJsoie,  I.) 
This  is  a  pious  attempt  by  a  discriminating  but  loyal  pupil  to 
snm  up  the  xiniqne  views  of  Count  de  Gobincau  some  twenty  ycara 
after  his  death.  He  has  prefixed  a  brief  account  of  his  life  which  he 
divides  into  three  periods:  the  theoretical,  the  Astatic  and  the  ascetic. 
In  the  firat  he  produces  his  essay  on  the  inequality  of  the  human 
races  which  he  divides  into  three:  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the  me- 
laiiisn,  the  former  being  incalculably  superior  and  who  must  be  served 
by  the  other  two.  Only  the  Arj-ana  arc  rapidly  developing  aud  of 
these  he  seems  to  think  the  Germans  the  best.  The  impending  future 
aolidarity  which  will  reorKsnij^r  society  under  Aryan  leadership  is 
bis  goal.  In  the  next  period  he  becomes  not  only  orientalized  but 
almost  a  mystic  and  cabalist.  The  third  period  was  greatly  doml- 
nntcd  by  his  relations  with  Ricbard  Wagner.  It  would  be  difficitlt  to 
aay  which  exerted  the  greatest  influence  apon  the  other.  Both  co-op- 
crated  for  some  time  as  contributors  in  the  Bayreuth  Blaetter. 

In  Search  o/a  Siberian  Klondike  a»  narrated  by  Washington  B.  Vau- 
derlip,  the  chief  actor,  and  herein  set  forth  by  Homer  B.  Hulbert. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  190.1.     pp.  315. 
Tbia  is  a  description  of  an  interesting   Ksmehatknn  excursion  with 

dog  sledges  aud  various  adventures  with  drifts  aud  hlitzards,  and  has 

copious  i  I  lustra  tiona. 

La  Socii(4 Japonaise,  par  AnDRi  Bbi.i.bssort.    Perrin  et  Cie,  Psria. 
1904.    pp.  41  J. 
This  is  a  chatty  book  of  a  pncnmatic  writer  who  baa  thre«  Umea 
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visitrd  Japitn  Kni\  writes  in  «  rsthcr  captiTaliiiff  way  on  the  relations 
of  parvuls  to  their  cliildrca.  tbc  religious  spirit,  imagination,  on 
women  and  love,  and  on  the  new  aocictf . 

Om  Ihe  Threshold  of  Central  Africa,  by  FKAK901S  Cotu.AJU).    Tr. 

from  French  and  cd.  by  Catherine  Wlnkwortb  Mackintosh,  ad  ed. 

American  Tract  Society.  New  Vork,  1905.  pp.  663. 
These  are  siuiply  leaves  {rom  jMtf^en  of  a  Freneh  niisaionary  journal 
durinK  the  last  twenty  years,  descrihiuiit  pioneering  ainonv  the  B«rolil 
of  the  upper  Zambesi.  It  is  essentially  personal  narrative  and  gives 
a  very  iiitEtcsliiiK  at^couut  of  the  aavagea  among  whom  ihi*  devoted 
man  labored.  While  his  methods  may  olten  be  i|uestEoaed.  hia  sincere 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  savages  among  whom  he  labored  !«  be- 
yond all  pisisc. 

A  History  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Ltone^  Westtrn  Africa,  by  J.  J. 
Ckooes.     Browne  and  Nolan.  Dublin.  1903.     pp.  373. 
The  aathor  has  g|one  to  sonrcea  where  he  conld.  althongta  the  rec- 
orda  of  the  rnrty  history  of  the  colony  are  meagre  and  the  State  papers 
of  the  last  seventy  yeafii  arc  not  yet  opea. 

China:  Past  and  Present,  by  Kdwakd  H.  Parksk.  B.  P.  Datton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  434. 
The  author  is  professor  of  Chinese  in  Owrens  CoNege  and  writes 
here  a  couiprchcusive  book  comprising  historical  and  statistical  mat- 
ter, account  of  the  boxers,  the  religion  of  China,  imperial  power,  for- 
eigners, mRiHlariii  or  officials,  celestial  peculiarities,  politics,  and  lb* 
"seamy  side"  under  which  he  includes  punishments,  infanticide  and 
alaveij. 

Au  Pays  Mot,  par  Marquis  d%  Bakth^S]>[v.     Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie, 
Paris.  1904.    pp.  355. 

The  writer  made  an  extensive  trip  in  Cochinchina  and  Cambodia, 
especially  along  the  rt^giou  of  the  Dgauibta  mouutaius.  His  SIOTej 
was  c58enti"lly  a  military  one.  but  he  gives  a  number  of  interesting 
pictarea  and  many  characlcrizAtions  of  the  people  and  their  cnstoma. 
especially  those  of  the  Mois  aiul  the  Stiengs. 

India;  Past  and  Present,  by  C.  H.  Forbks-Likdsav.  Vol.  I,  pp.  3W; 
Vol.  n.  pp.  J38.  H.  T.  Coatca  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1903. 
These  volumes  are  an  interesting  description  of  the  moat  salient 
points  and  monument?  in  India  by  a  man  who  has  been  connected 
with  this  country  by  birth,  and  gives  an  acconnc  of  its  tegendair  and 
itubjiequciit  hiMtoncal  periods,  ita  ccstotos,  manners,  etc.,  all  copionslf 
itlttslrated. 

Die  Framm  aufjava,  von  C.  H.  Stratz.    F.  Boke,  Stuttgart.  1897. 

pp.  134. 
For  more  than  iive  years  the  author  was  the  first  gynecologist  In 
Java,  Here  following  the  t;Knmple  of  his  great  maittrr,  Carl  Scbroe- 
der,  he  undertook  to  do  scientific  work.  He  describes  native  opera- 
tions, some  peculiarities  of  formation  and  gives  a  mass  of  material 
which  it  must  be  sdmilted  is  not  all  peculiar  to  Java. 

Die  Heimat  der  Indogermanen  im  Uchte  der  urgeschieMtlicken  Fort*  \ 

ehung,  von  hlATTHABtis  Much.  Hermann Costcnoble,  Berlin.  1904. 

pp.  411. 

This  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  which   treats  of  tools   and 

weapons  in  the  early  atone  age,  geometric  and  colored  decorations  of 

pottery,  especially  spirals,  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  amber,  dis- 
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cussce  the  Rrcat  stone  craves  and  caves,  has  a  brief  chapter  on  culture 
plants,  and  discusses  more  at  lenRlh  iht  do}t,  sbccp,  Roat,  pi^s,  cattle 
and  horse.  The  two  concludiuR  eectious  are  oa  lace  sua  the  geo- 
graphical and  physical  constiiation  of  home  and  ita  influence  npoa 
inhabitants. 

Ti^  Diary  of  a  Turk,  b;  HAt.u.  Halid.  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  Lou. 
don,  [903.  pp,  309. 
This  is  writtea  by  a  Tark  from  the  Turkish  point  of  view  aad  with 
the  ^ealest  Irankneaa.  The  author  was  born  in  Angora,  Asia  Minor, 
w«-H  [rainetl  «:>  a  child  ut  school  and  in  the  harem  of  which  later  he 
gives  a  very  Interesting  account.  Later  he  weot  to  Coustautiuople  to 
pursue  his  studies  and  selected  one  of  the  hundred  schools  there. 
cfaoosing  at  last  the  profession  of  law.  Among  the  best  chapters  in 
the  book  are  those  that  dewribe  the  school  uietfaods,  the  rurricnlutu 
of  the  law  school.  I'ntil  he  was  nearly  through  this  he  spokt-  no  Ian* 
gaage  but  his  own,  but  after  meeting  a  few  English  people,  conceived 
a  yreat  desire  to  visit  that  country.  He  became  somewhat  sympathetic 
with  the  Turkey  movement  aud  fell  somewhat  under  the  Sullan's  sus- 
picious, went  to  Gtiglaud  where  he  remained.  The  author  loves  his 
country  but  detests  the  present  Sultan  and  sheds  a  somewhat  lurid 
light  upon  his  reactionary  methods. 

Mae^onian  Foiktore,  by  G  P.  AbroTT.  Dniversity  Press,  Cambridge, 
1903.  pp.  373. 
The  writer  under  the  Prcndrrgast  Htndcutship  went  to  the  CrecTc 
speaking  parts  of  Msccdonio  find  derived  his  material  almost  entirely 
from  oral  tradition,  occasiouatly  supplementing  it  by  local  publica- 
tions and  peasant  almanacs.  He  groups  his  material  under  folk  cal- 
cutlar  aud  scssons,  Eastertide,  wicjter  festivals,  diviuation,  symbolism, 
birtb,  marriage,  funeral  rites,  spirits  aud  spells,  bird  legends,  riddles, 
Alexander  and  Philip  in  folk  tradition.  He  has,  wc  think,  happily 
TcFtaineJ  essentially  from  speculation  or  to  uiaktug  spiritual  exclu- 
sions into  the  unknown,  although  Tyler,  Lang,  and  especially  Fraser, 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  arc  his  ideals.  Same  of  his  matter, 
especially  the  songs  and  poems,  arc  given  in  Modern  Greek. 

Great  Benin:  Us  Cutlomi.  Arl  and  Horrors,  hy  H.  LiMG  Rora.  F. 
King  and  Sons,  Halifax,  1903.  pp.  334  +  xxxii. 
The  writer  has  made  a  protracted,  personal  study  of  the  people  of 
this  interesting  province  and  here  describes  with  the  aid  of  two  hun> 
dred  and  seventy-five  picturea  their  appearance,  customs  at  birth, 
marriage  and  burial,  their  wars  and  weapons,  trailes  and  industries, 
foods,  animals,  medicine,  music,  games,  court  life,  slavery,  inheri- 
tance, government,  puoiahmcDts,  ordeals,  fetiches,  kindred  observ- 
ances, etc. 

The  Land  of  the  Dons,  by  Lbonard  Williaus.  Caasell  and  Co.. 
London,  1903.  pp.  598. 
The  author  was  long  a  correspondent  of  the  Time*,  in  Madrid,  and 
has  explored  many  parts  of  Spaiu  and  both  loves  and  understands  it. 
Wc  hare  nowhere  seen  so  full  an  accotint  na  it  exists  to-day  and  as  It 
has  t>ccn  trunsfarmcil  in  rtcrtit  centuries.  The  author  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  people,  the  customs,  Induatries,  and  even  appeuds 
a  sketch  of  Spanish  history,  lie  declares  that  it  was  generally  felt  to 
tie  At)  aiiviititnge  for  the  Spnnian.U  to  lone  their  prorinces,  hut  he  c»ii 
see  only  agloomy  proDpect  unless  the  following  reforms  are  affected  : 
popular  education,  the  snppression  of  the  national  lottery,  retrench- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy,  reduction  of   the  pension  lists,  the  sap- 
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pTPMioa  of  txzatioti  upon  food   BtiiEfs  ftQil  the   various  monopoli««,  > 
noD-politica)  service,  snd  some  Gcttlemcat  of  the  religions  question. 

To-day  in  Syria  and  f^Ustine,  by  Wtlliah  B.  CURTIS.  P.  M.  Revell 
Co.,  CblcMjo,  1903,  pp.  5j8. 
This  IB  an  effart  to  describe  the  Holy  LbdcI  antl  tbe  biitorlcal  scenes 
in  Syria  aa  they  appear  to^ay  to  a  uewspnper  reporter.  Tbe  writer 
confcoKcs  thai  bin  trip  destroyed  mmiy  illuKJons,  weakeneil  bta  confi- 
dence in  professional  teachers  of  Christianity,  conGnned  his  faith  in 
the   Bible  and  for  every  spot  that  conld  be  identllied. 

Methods  and  Aims  in  Arehirology,  by  W.  M.  Pu«»RSS  PRTRit 
Uacnilllan  and  Co.,  LoiilIod.  1904.  pp.  3o3. 
Ko  one,  surely,  is  more  contrietent  to  treat  this  tbeinc  than  the 
author,  aod  bis  chapters  on  the  excavators,  on  diactlminatioa,  tbe 
laborers.  srranRcmcrit  of  work,  rccordinK  in  the  field,  copying,  photo- 
graphing, prcacrratioii  of  objects,  packinjt.  publication,  systematic 
archicology,  archsBological  evidence,  ethics  of  archajology,  altogether 
constitute  very  interesting  reading. 

Das  Asylrecht  der  NatufviUker,  von  "A.  Hbu.wig.  R.  V.  Decker. 
Berlin,  1903.  pp.  lai- 
Tb)«  is  a  valuable  contribution  bv  a  pupil  of  Profeasor  Rohler,  B<f- 
liu,  who  attempts  to  gather  from  ail  the  known  races  of  Australia  and 
the  Southern  Sea  in  Africa,  all  the  instances  of  the  rite  of  asylum 
whether  in  time  or  In  place.  This  involved  a  study  of  tbe  rites  o(  hoA- 
pilality  to  sitangers  of  all  place*  aud  conditions  where  criminals  or 
others  n:i^ht  he  sure  of  safety  and  protection.  Hrom  hta  preliminary 
studies  be  thinks  these  rites  less  among  the  North  Americ-at>  Indians 
than  amoBg  other  savage  people.  lie  has  given  us  au  important 
contribution  to  primitive  ethics  and  to  the  anthropology  of  juriapru- 
dence. 

Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  by  ARCHiiiAi.n  Chukch  and  P.  Pstsb- 

soN.     4th  ed.,  revised.     W.  B.  Saondere,  Philadelphia,  1903.     pp. 

932. 

We  welcome  this  thoroughly  revised  fourth  edition,  a  work  through- 

out  abounding  in  interest  to  psychologists.     The  latter,  however,  will 

perhaps  he  especially  interested  in  the  nearly  forty  pages  entitled.  "A 

Review  of  Recent  Problems  of  Psychiatry,"  by  Aaolf    Meyer,  lately 

decent  in  Clark  University  and  now  director  of  the  Pathological  lasti- 

tntc  of  the  New  Vork  State  Hospital.     This  exceedingly  uitcresting 

and  valuable  survey  is  largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  Erarpclin,  Zihen 

and  Wernicke. 

Lehrbuch  der  Spexietten  Psychiatric  fSr  studierende  und  Urste,  von 
A1.BXAKDQ11  PiLCz.  Franz  Deuticke,  Leiptig,  1904.  pp.  249. 
In  the  first  section  tbe  nuthor  treats  of  acute  functional  insanity 
under  which  he  includes  mania  and  amentia.  Then  comes  (uucilonal, 
chronic  insanity  including  paranoea,  periodic  and  alcoholic  iusaoity 
■nd  dementing  proce&scs.  Ahont  twelve  pajres  are  given  to  dementia 
prsecoz  Aud  a  few  to  tbyrogenic  [nsanlLy.  Tlieu  follows  insanity  of 
the  great  neuroaea,  innate  defects,  partial  responsibility. 

The  Journal  of  Infectious  Diieaies.  Bd.  by  Ludvig  Uektoen  St.  Ed* 
win  O.  Jordau.  Clilci^o,  1904.  pp-  3lo. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  ISfth  new  American  publication  devoted 
mainly  to  the  publication  of  results  of  research  in  the  tield  of  medi- 
cine. The  others  arc  the  Journal  of  Kaperimental  Medicine,  tbe 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  the  American  Journal  of  Mcdicml 
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Research,  an')  tfae  American  Joiirnnl  of  Anatotny.  These  five  joarnals 
and  thcit  coQtcat,  wUicb  arc  a  credit  to  the  medical  professtoa,  were 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  what  Professor  Barker  calls  the 
wml-anlverBity  schools  of  medicine  where  in  six  or  eiKbt  of  the  best 
centres  the  first  two  years'  studv  is  devoted  to  the  appUcalioua  of  these 
sciences  to  disease,  hospital  TiMitatioa.  clinical  practice,  etc.  Most  of 
Uic  worlt  published  in  these  five  joaraals  would  have  beea  impossible 
I'M  long  as  medical  professors  were  aUo  prncttcine  pbvaiciatifi.  That 
•D  many  of  tho«e  who  in  the  Inst  two  years  are  still  *o  la  a  just  Kiooud 
of  reproach,  and  antll  this  evil  is  removed  we  shall  aot  have  real  ni«di« 
est  schools  ID  the  best  European  sense. 

Himanatotnit  und  PiycAologif,  tOq  L.   BdinGSR.    Angnst  Hirscb- 
waUl,  Berlin,   1900.     pp.  35. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  summary  of  tbe  present  status  and  re- 
cent changes  in  the  atndy  ofthc  brain. 

The  NturoHes  and  the  Neurone  Concept  considered  from  (he  Aaatoml> 

cal,  PhysioloKlcal,  Pathological  and  Fsychological  Point  of  View, 
by  Wksckv  Mills.     Koutrcal  Medical  Journal,  December,  1903. 
pp.  aa. 
This  is  a  convenient  Latest  attempt  to  sum  up  in  popular  form,  with 

the  use  of  thirty  rliBRrnnm,  the  present    views  concerning  nenrones. 

Convenient  as  it  is,  it  has  what  wc  deem  tbe  great  defect  of  making  no 

attempt  to  give  the  litcralnre  upon  the  subject. 

Die  Brreeumg,  Hemmung,  and  Narkose,  Ton  S.  B.  Whdrnskv.  Mar- 
tin lUger,  Boan,  1904.     pt>.  152. 
For  &  score  of  years  this  vigorous  tbiuker  has  devoted  bimseU  largely 
^to  the  problem  which  Setchinoff  Grst  made  prominent,  namely  inhibf- 
'>n,  and  here  he  sums  up  ia  a  concise  way  his  own  coaclusiona  having 
F'1>roiight  it  into  formal  relRtion  with  excitation  and  narcosis.     He  has 
f'feached  the  conclnsion  that  narcotic  states  can  be  cansed  by  ordinary 
meana  of  excitation  and  that  these  arc   in   turn  akin  to  luhibitioii. 
This  interestiag  work  needs  fuller  notice  wbicb  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  later. 

krysialiisaiion   und  Morphogeneitt.  von   MoBiz  BitNBDlKT.     Moritz 
Benedikt,  Wicu,  1904.     pp.  68. 
Thi«  ia  chiefly  an  account  of  tbe  as  yet   luoslly  unpublished  re- 
searches of  tbe  Roman  savant  Scbroen  wbicb  Benedikt  thinlc.1  show  a 
connecting   link  between  animate  and  inauiuiatc   nature.      Develop- 
ment of  eaergr  by  slight  stimuli  is  not  a  si>eciBny  psychic  phenome- 
»Soii.     There  is  no  specific  protoplasm.     Mineral  organization  is  not 
Lentirely  different  froui  that  of  life.     Benedikt  concludes  with  a  wild 
•peculation  about  the  possibility  of  living  creatures  in  the  sun. 

Jiesponse  i«  Ifte  /.iving  and  Non-f-iving,  by  JaOAOIS  Chundkie  BoSK. 
LoDgmaus,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1902.     pp.  199. 
The  author  treats  here  of  tbe  mccbaaical  response  of  living  sub- 
lances  to  different  stimuli,  electric  response  in  general,  electric  re- 
faponse  in   plants  and  the  method  of   negative  variation,  the   block 
method,  effects  of  single  stimulus  and  of  superposed  stimuli,  diphasic 
variation,  tbe  relation  between  stimulus  and   rcspouse,  the  influence 
of  temperature,  autesthetice  and  poisons.     The  response  in  metals  la 
then  cotiaidercd  together  with  Inorganic  response  and  that  in  metals 
generally.     The   methods  of  ensuring  consistent   results,    molecular 
[tuobillty.  fatigue,  and  modified   response  in  inorganic   material,   tbe 
[eifectaol  chemical  reagents,  reactions  to  light,  retinal  cnrrents,  and 
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tIsosI  nnsloKUM,  conclude  tbc  topics  mated.     HoGt  of  thes«  p&f 
ut  trnnKformcd  and  edited  from  the  enrlltr  publications  of  llir  writer.^ 

TJie  Sptrial  Physics  of  SegmtiHation  &■  shown  by  Synthesis,  from  tl 
standpoint  of  nnivemall)'  vKlid  dvoamic  principles,  of  all  the  art{>J 
Scial  partbeDOgcnetlc  methods,  hy  E.  C  SPATit.DlNG.     Rcpriotedl 
the  Bifilogicai  BuUelm,  Vol.  VI,    ' 


from 

97.133. 


No.  3,  February,  1904.     pp.! 


Eif/ahntng  in  die  Experimenfefir  EnttvickgiungsgesckitAtf,  vo« 
Otto  Maas.  J.  F.  BergDiaun,  Wiesbaden,  1903.  pp.  303. 
Every  studcat  of  these  snbjccts  will  heartily  welcome  an  attempt  to 
brinf[  together  in  order  all  the  various  eflorla  to  control  development 
of  the  early  stages  of  life  by  the  application  of  chemical,  physical, 
theriiinl  and  other  methods.  The  larecr  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
to  llic  specific,  internal  factors  of  ucvclopiiicnt,  and  the  book  ia| 
copiously  illustrated. 

Ifber  die  Bedeviung  des  Darwin" scfien  Selectionsprindpst  too  Dr. 
I,CDWio  Platb.  ad  cd.  W.  Englcmauti,  I^ipiig,  1903.  pp.  J47. 
The  wrilcr  first  discusses  objecliDns  to  Darwinism  that  he  believes 
unessential  or  puts£.  He  then  passes,  after  this  introductioo,  to  tba 
essential  and  genuine  objertiona  which  he  finds  to  l>e  very  many,  and! 
finnUy  attempts  to  sum  up  tbc  factors  of  deTelopment  as  they  must ^ 
be  apportioned  between  Darwin,  Lamarck,  Weismaao,  Rodz,  Wallace 
and  others. 

7hf  Prevailing  Conceplion  0/  Degeneracy  and  DegentraU. -rnxxh  aplea 
for  introducin^c  the  supplcmciitary  terms,  deviation  and  deviate, 
by  G.  L.  Walton.      Bosioii   Uedlcal  and  Surgical  Jonrnal,  Vol. 
C'l^.  No.  3,  pp.  61.63.    J""'  ".  t9f>4- 
Walton  objects  even  to  the  term  superior  dcxeiierate  because  it  baa 
been  associated  with  THthcr  extreme  types  of  decadence.     Mauy  atig- 
mata  which  he  would  include  under  the  term  deviate,  like,  for  ia>i 
stance,  flecks  on  tbc  iris,  different  shade  of  the  two  eyes,  are  too  alight 
to  be  called  degenerate. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favorof  the  word  deviate  neither  it 
not  pcrbapsnny  other  tbot  can  be  Btie^csted  is  sufBcieut  to  designate  the 
very  many  frirms  o(  hnmnn  abrrrntion.  For  instance,  precocity  aa4  ' 
retardation  do  not  involve  deviation  from  the  line  of  normal  develop* 
meut  but  onlv  Acceleration  or  slowness  of  progress  on  it.  This  tbc 
term  deviate  noes  not  exactly  express.  Neither  docs  aberrate  or  TSri- 
ate  which  haa  also  been  stiggestcd.  Perhaps  abnormal  is  abstractly 
the  best  word,  but  thi*.  too,  has  now  unplcassnt  associations  as  any 
of  tbc  new  words  would  boou  have  if  generally  adopted. 

Symbol-Psychology;  A  new  interpretation  of  Race-Traditions.  By' 
ADOLril  RoKriKR.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1903.  pp.  304. 
This,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  is  a  very  unique  book.  It  selects 
seven  themes  from  folk-lore  and  presents  a  composite  or  comparative 
ftccoant  of  tbc  main  featuree  of  each,  and  thru  ttukcs  very  bold  au^- 
geslions  as  to  what  in  the  soul  or  in  the  history  of  nature  or  man  in 
the  past  they  symbolize.  The  seven  themes  he  selecta  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  twin-brother  story;  the  man-animal  story;  the  lifc-tokcni 
journeys  and  wanderings;  the  captive  maiden;  gods,  heroes,  dwarfs, 
and  giants;  the  architecture  of  souls,  The  fir«t  question  that  ualnr- 
ally  arises  is,  "  Has  the  author  really  found  typical  atorj-  roots  from  the 
very  many  thai  might  be  Selected,  and  especiAlly,  has  he  really  found 
bis  way  to  the  comuiou  centre  or  root? "  Tills  being  granted,  tlie  tar 
greater  qnestion  of  the  sonudness  of  bia  very  bold  soggcstions  oa  tA 
interpretation  may  well  give  us  pause. 
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AUgtmeine  Psychologic,  too  Fadi,  Natohp.    N.  G.  Blwert,  Marbnrg. 
1904.     pp.  63. 

This  piofusor  of  ptiilosophy  Iiss  lavored  iis  witb  an  epitome  ot  bis 
owncoufMof  lectures  (leaigned,  perhaps,  primarily  for  bia  own  ata- 
dcnts.  He  ljcf(iiis  after  tlie  inauticr  of  uia  •tcbool  with  coiisciouincM 
and  ibe  ego  and  its  object,  the  divisioD  of  pbcnomeoa  into  pliysical 
and  psychic,  and  then  dtBcnaecs  a  few  physiological  conceptions  like 
the  uerTOus  aystcm,  sense  organs,  etc.,  passes  thence  to  the  couceptu, 
first  time  and  space,  after  which  he  discasses  association,  appercep- 
tion, attention,  and  finally  ideas.  He  is  in  genera!  true  to  the  Herhar- 
tian  compositions  colored,  however,  by  Lotzc  and  Kant. 

The  Direction  ej  Hair  in  Animals  and  Man.  by  Wai,tkr  Kinn.     A.. 
&.  C.  Bl«t:k,  Loudoa,  1903,     pp.  154, 

The  antlior  seeks  to  co-onltDatc  the  scattered  facts  of  the  direction 
of  bair  in  the  lower  animals  and  man,  to  interpret  most  of  them  upon 
tnecbsoical  principles,  and  al»o  to  supply  an  answer  to  the  question 
wbctbcr  acquired  characters  can  b«  inherited.  He  shows  in  Kcacral 
tbat  the  hair  streams  grow  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  gravity  be- 
ing  a  ratfacr  doTiiinNnt  (nctor.  The  author  believes  th^t  be  has  dem- 
otiairatcd  the  fallacy  of  Wctsmuunism  by  bis  studies.  Next  to  gravity 
nndcrlying  and  divergent  mutcutar  traction  and  pressure  and  Hues  of 
least  renistancr  srr  the  Author's  principles  of  explanation.  Tbat  the 
author  has  explained  bis  facts  adequately  no  one,  perhaps  not  bira- 
Mlf,  would  claim,  and  it  is  we  think,  no  leas  evident  thnt  he  has  been 
diverted  into  criticism*  of  Weiamann  which  mar  the  unity  of  bis 
work. 

Das  Leben  im  Wetlatt,  tod  Lodwic  Zbhkdbr.   J.  C.  B.  Mohr.  Tubin- 
gen, 1904.    pp.  IS5. 

Tbia  Profeuor  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Miincben  diacnsaca 
atomiam  in  general  and  its  relation!!  to  ether,  beat,  sound  and  light. 
The  second  part  it  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  bmlies.  aggregate 
states,  mnleculea,  aosiniilatinn,  lislella  and  aiiaptation.  The  author 
then  treats*  the  inethoilii  oT  life  bcginuiu)t  with  the  jiiuiplest,  including 
difiereutiation.  plants  and  animals,  psychic  life,  races  and  states. 
Lastly,  the  structure  of  the  world,  planet  systems,  romets  and  eternal 
CJicnlation,  somewhat  iu  the  sense  of  Plato's  aeon  theory,  is  discussed. 

Dit  Gesichispunkte  und die  Tatsaehen  der  psycHophysiichen  Methodik, 
von  G.  %.  MuKLLHR.  J.  V.  Berguiann.  Wiesbaden,  1904.  pp.  344. 
We  have  here  a  masterly  and  perhaps  almost  epoch-making  work, 
which  i<>  also  most  timely.  We  reg[ret  tbat  our  limitations  prevent 
ua  from  giving  a  more  entended  account.  We  can  only  name  s  lew  of 
ttat  general  topics  treated  to  show  the  »cope  of  the  work.  Judgments 
ofvarions  forms  in  experimental  processes  are  tirst  considered,  and 
tbe  necessity  of  absolute  conncientiouanesn  as  well  bs  of  subjective  and 
objective  confirmation.  The  dant^er  of  ball  gcientilic  processes  is  well 
stated.  The  choice  of  D's(=  differences )  and  their  series  is  dwelt 
npon.  In  the  next  chapter  the  determinations  of  threnholds  and  their 
variability  are  treated  witb  various  formula  and  tbeir  use,  together 
with  elimination  ©(errors,  fractioning, flhsoluteand  differential  thresh- 
olds.  The  relation  between  5  and  h  is  given  conaidcrnlile  attention. 
Next  comes  the  clement  of  absolute  impression  and  ull  that  it  implies 
in  Ibe  field  of  the  varions  senses,  especially  in  time;  then  the  modes  of 
txeatiug  the  judgment  numbers,  the  studies  of  distraction,  average 
error,  limitation,  equivalent  stimuli,  diHerentiatiou,  etc. 
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Dit  NatAakviuMg  und  ihrt  Btde»tung  fSr  Pijekotogie  und  VSlktr- 
ktinde.  too  P.  Bkck.    Hermaon  Haicke.  Leipilg.  1904.     pp.  17^ 
A  serious  treatise  with  no  iiitlcz,  not  even   that  of  cbapten,  wit 
DO  italics,  no  summaries,  is,  we  believe.  udIcks  it  bas  pecoliar  merlt|] 
destined  toobscarity.  There  is  no  way  to  get  into  a  book  tike  thia.  Taj 
be  Aurc  aome  scctioiin  are  hcft<lci:l  perception,  ]au){uS);;c,  iiuitattou,  rc»>] 
BOD,  kultns,  morfilily,  science.     We  believe  that  a  booL  which  most' 
be  read  through  before  it  can  be  unilcrstood  what  field  it  covera  is 
doomed  to  obtiTion.     We  bnTC  not  time  to  give  a  hard  day  01  two's 
work  to  Bnd  out  whether  this  book  \%  very  good  or  very  bad.    It 
aecme  to  be  more  philosophical  than  scientific. 

La  Viiion,  par  J.  P.  Nt;Bt..    (Bibliotb^que  EnternaLioaale  de  p»y- 
chologic  ezp^rimentale,  normale  et  pathologique.)    Octave  Doia, 

Paria,  1904.     pp.  376, 

The  writer  attempt*  to  summarixe  the  rcecarcbca  of  the  last  fnr 
years  iii  this  field.     The  first  part  difcuaacs  vision  iu  animals.     The 
secouJ   part,  beginning  with  page  115,  treats  visions  in  man.     The 
work  (loea  iiot  pretend  to  be  a  pioneer  work,  bat  is  a  good  9Uinmar«4 
of  the  field  included,  with  a  bibliography  bronght  up  to  date.     It  ntl 
well  provided  with  tnilexea. 

Die  slamttusj^tschichliitJif  Entstehun^  dei  Biene»itaaUi  %enme  BriU^ 

rage  :ur  Ltbenswciir  der  iolilSren  u.  sozialen  Bimen  (Hammeti 
Melipoaincn.  etc.),  vou  H.   vuit    BuTTBi.-It.iiHPBS.     G.  Thleme^ 
Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  138. 

This  diatiuguishcd  author  baa  here  expanded  a  lectare,  originallr  , 
given  In  1903,  into  n  little  volume  in  which  he  describes  the  methoui 
of  anima)  paychology,  the  conceptions  of  instinct,  reiterates  his  view*^ 
that  bees  aail  wasps  are  not  autotnatK.     Tbe  natural  history  of  the 
bee  the  author  traces  back  to  several  forius  of  Insect  aacestry  which 
burrowed  nitd  laid  their  egga  in  single  bolea  in  the  ground.     Some> 
times  these   insects    were    solitary.     Later  their  burrows  were  aoiue- 
what  grouped  together  either  Iu  vertical,  spiral  or  other  forms.     Bor- 
rows  with  two   or    three   brnnches,  ncsta  like  those  of  many   anttJ 
honeycombed  with  passages,  mud  waspa  ihat  dig  a  group  of  holes  tOM 
gether,  bumble  bees  and  their  well  known  nests— all  these  are  stagwf 
toward  the  development  of  the  liJve  and  honeycomb.     In  tbe  second 
parti  entitled  Physiology  without   Biology,  the  author  retnms  to  bis 
controversy  with  Beihe,  and  in  the  end  collects  a  valuable  titeratnre 
of  one  buudtcd  and  ninety-nine  titles. 

Die  EtetMinU  der  Mu%ikali\ehen  ^sthetik,  von  Htico  Rirmamm.     W, 
Spemann,  Berlin,  1900.     pp,  337, 

Thia  work,  by  a  Leipzig  docent  who  is  an  expert  in  tnnalc,  discnssea 
art  and  music  in  general,  then  takes  up  pitch,  timbre,  dynaniica,  the 
roots  of  art,  scale  and  harmony,  dissonance,  tODallty,  rhythm,  motive, 
imitation,  contrast  and  tone  painting. 

CrundsUgt dtr  allgemeintn  AithetUt,  von  Stupbam  WiTaSbk.  JobaiiB 
A.  Barth,  Leipzig,  i9Ck|.    pp.  410. 

This  book  is  tbe  unified  product  of  many  contributiona  of  its  writer 
to  this  snbiect.  lie  first  dtacuuca  tbe  problem  and  methods  of  estbel- 
les.  its  material  poJut  0/  view,  and  then  surveys  ;L-sthetic  facts,  ob- 
jects, chief  types,  the  state  of  tbe  subject,  the  nature  of  wrsthetic 
enjoyment,  pseudo  lesthetic  factors  of  enjoyment,  the  explaaatioo  of 
thetD,  tbe  (esthetic  norm,  etc.,  aud  from  this  standpoint  undertakes  to 
defiae  and  de»crit>e  true  art. 
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Dtr  Vrsprvn^  der  Kumst.     Von   VBJ6  HlHN.      Jobann   Ambrosiu 
B»rth,  Leipzig.  1904.     pp.  3^8. 

Tliii  is  a  LrausUttoii  from  EuKlisl)  iuto  German  gf  tbU  [cmatkablc 
and  well  known  work  by  this  author. 

Versuth  einer  SteUuHf(HakiH£  xu  den  Hanpifra^en  dtr  KuHstphiiosa- 
pkie,  I,  vou  K.  S.  I<AlTitti.i.A.  Helningfors,  1903.  pp.  351. 
We  fa>ve  here  a  wry  philosophical  <)i>cttHioii  of  nrt,  ttK  idea,  iu 
essence  and  nature,  iu  origins,  problem,  siguificaoce  Tor  tnoileru  life, 
and  lailly  ii»  relafions  to  moralil}-.  The  writer  i«  evidenlly  a  good 
man  and  a  rclifjtoiiK  one  and  few  would  diiputc  the  eeneral  drift  o(  hiH 
sr^&meiit  bat  iC  may  well  be  doubled  whether  maca  of  value  U  added 
to  the  subject  by  ao  abstract  a  diacuasion  of  it. 

Balam^,  the  Fundamenlai  Verity,  by  Otti^KDO  J.  Smith.  HcughtoD, 
MifHin  &  Co.,  Bostou,  1904-  pp.  146- 
This  is  an  hoiicat,  well-meant  book  intended  to  ahow  the  triumph  of 
fixhtlnf;  justice  in  the  worlil,  eapeciallv  that  the  soul  is  accountable, 
that  it  suivives  deatb,  and  thai  iberc  is  a  supreme  power  that  ri{;hls 
things. 

The  Neij!hf)or,'by  N.  S.  Siialkb.  The  Natnral  History  of  Human 
Contacts.  Houghton,  MiSlin&Co.,  Roston,  IQ04.  pp.  347. 
This,  like  the  two  preceding  books  of  the  bhiuc  authnr,  wa*  worth 
writioK  and  will  prove  for  some  worth  rcndiiiR.  Like  the  others  it 
will  be  also  Hi'iappolntiiij^  to  those  who  expect  much  scholarship  in 
the  ficldit  it  touches  or  mnch  novelty  in  the  way  of  i»MgKe-"'lionii.  It  ia 
a  strong  inalinct  and  nn  doubt  nn  excellent  priu-lirc  for  scientists  who 
bare  devoted  lonffand  laborious  jeara  tolhcinlcpartiuenl  to  cspeliate 
on  larger  Kcucral  questions.  They  arc  generally  banl-hcaded,  prsc- 
Lical,  Bcnaihle  men  and  the  muse  of  common  sen&e  will  always  have 
its  votaries.  We  confess  to  a  little  dis«iii>tiintmenl  in  reading  the 
writer's  treatmeut  of  the  Hebrew  aud  tuc  .\(Ticau  probjcm.  The 
former  ia  largely  historical  a»d  it  would  seem  as  thmigh  his  long 
academic  experience  aud  oliscrvotton  might  have  (auKhl  him  more  of 
iivinjt  present  iotetest.  That  he  really  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
/Urican  cannot  be  aaid. 

L' Individuaiiane  Anarehisie.     Max  Stlnier.     Par  ViL-Toa  B\SCU. 
P^lix  Alcau,  Paris,  1904.     pp.  394. 

Max  StirncT  was  bom  in  1806  and  died  iti  1856.  He  was  in  youtb  a 
pnpil  of  Hcgcl  and  after  taking  his  degree  became  teacher  iu  A  girls' 
high  school  iu  Uerliii.  Here,  in  1844,  he  wiote  his  ri-Hiarkiihlc  book 
entitled  "Das  Ich  uiid  sejti  HiReiithum."  In  this  he  carried  the  affir- 
matiou  of  individualism  and  even  selfiahneaa  to  its  utmost  extreme  as 
against  Hegelism  whlcli  subordinates  personB  to  movcmeuts  of  the 
Zeit  Ccist.  This  book  produced  cousiderable  Bensation.  but  its  advo- 
cacy of  extreme  and  aelfiah  egOJam  unsettled  the  author.  He  had  to 
Tcaign  his  position  -iiid  thetioefortli  lived  in  squaloi  doing  hack  work. 
Bia  second  wife,  also  an  extreme  socialiBt  and  from  whom  he  waa 
divorced  and  who  lived  ou  till  1896  iu  Loudon,  is  said  to  have  sunk 
very  low.  Stinier  would  have  been  almost  forgotten  had  it  not  been 
for  the  interest  in  Niel^sche  of  whom  he  ia  called  one  of  the  precar- 
sor».  This  prompted  Joliu  Henry  MacKay  to  write  Stirncr's  life  and 
it  also  prompted  this  book. 

Die  Fawtilie,  von  W.  B.  Ribhi,.    lath  ed.    T.  C.  Cotta,  Berlin,  1904. 
pp.321. 
This  prolific  author  here  publishes  the  twelfth  edition  ol  his  work. 
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It  is  divided  tQCa  two  parts,  the  Srat  treating  man  and  woinan,  anil  tJhe 
second,  home  and  family. 

Ethik  als  Kulturphiloiophie.  von  PADL  BkrGRUahn.  Theodor  Ho(- 
tOBiia,  Tvcipzig,  1904-  pp.  639. 
Thin  liook.  treats  first  of  tbe  development  of  the  moral  coascioasaess 
in  the  history  and  detda  of  mankind,  while  the  second  part  is  devoted 
to  ethics  as  a  culture  pbiloaoph^-.  The  author  claims  ItiBt  moral  con- 
ftciousnex!)  Is  uniigue  and  that  his  way  of  treatiuK  the  pToblem,  bouiccb, 
and  method  iiinkea  elhics  icienlilic.  Considerable  space  in  f^iven  to 
the  matrtHrcbic  nwl  tu  patriarchal  systems,  and  one  long  chapter  x>vea 
a  good  account  of  the  htiitory  of  the  philosophy  of  ethics  from  Greece 
down.     One  of  the  bases  of  morals  is  soctopsychalogical. 

The  Seo-Ptatonish:  A  study  in  the  history  of  Hellenisni,  by  Tuouas 
Whittaker.     University  Press,  Cambridge,  1901.     pp.  331. 

This  Tolnme  appears  to  be  an  admirable  atndy  from  first  hand 
sources  of  the  system  of  Plotinus,  and  those  most  closely  related  to 
him.  Sections  each  arc  fpveu  to  Porphyry,  lamblichus.  and  Proclns. 
The  author  rates  the  historic  importance  of  Neo-Platonism  very  high. 

La  PhilosapkU  en  Amirique  depuis  Us  ortgints  jusqu'a  nos  joun 
( 1607-1900.),  par  L.  VAN  BSCX1.AKKS.  Electric  Publishing  Co.,  Kew 
York,  1904.  pp.  iSo. 
Wc  hare  here,  at  last,  an  attempt  to  write  a  comprehensive  history 
of  pbilonophy  fn  America  for  three  centuries  down  to  the  present.  It 
in  a  hold  and  somewhat  HTTihttious  attempt  Iml  one  that  must  be  ca1le<l 
sin(;ularly  successful.  Quite  a  number  of  triolet  surveys  from  various 
standpoints  and  covetiutc  limited  periods  have  been  aiiemptetl  within 
the  Inst  score  of  yenrs.  These  the.  author  nlilftcs  to  the  nill  and  has 
presented,  on  the  vtbule,  au  admirable  survey.  He  fir^t  discusses  the 
American  spirit  in  its  relations  to  speculative  thonghl,  then  treats  the 
colonial  period,  the  Scotch  and  G«rman  influence,  contemporary 
schools,  idealists,  tlie  philosophy  of  evolution,  psychology,  with  a  final 
chapter  on  the  preseut  hour.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Hoaoreble  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  and  introduced  by  a  nine-page  article  by  Professor 
Roycc.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  thosv  who  have  followetl  the  course 
uf  events  iu  this  field  for  a  acore  of  years  to  find  defects  and  omis- 
sions and,  of  course,  no  one  could  entirely  agree  with  any  one  else's 
verdict  either  implied  or  expressed  about  any  contemporary  matters 
or  persona.  The  form  of  the  book  Es  not  attractive  and  us  servlceable- 
ness  19  seriously  linndlcapprd  by  the  lack  of  an  index.  Neither  can 
wc  understand  why  the  author,  writing  on  American  philosophy,  has 
not  pat  his  hi.itoric  en-^ny  in  English  Into  which  language  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  speedily  rendered.  He  has,  however,  placed  every  one 
interested  iu  these  subjects  under  special  obligation  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  set  things  in  a  wider  perspective  and  give  us  all  broader  and  more 
historic  views  of  our  own  work.  It  is  winxular  that  it  should  be  left 
for  a  new  comer  in  tbiscountry  to  do  this  work,  but  no  leas  sio|;utar 
that  it  has  been  done  so  well. 

Dai  Ideaiisiisehe  Argument  in  der  tCrittk  des  Materialismus,  Ton  U. 
WarTKNBEIK;.     Johann  A.  Bartb,  Leipzig.  1904,     pp.  71, 

The  anlhor  attempts  to  prove  that  episteuiological  idealism  can  de- 
cide nothing  as  to  the  justiOcaliou  of  materialism:  that  is,  that  It  con 
never  refute  this,  but  be  attempts  a  vigorons  criticism  of  materialism 
on  other  grounds.  To  successfully  refute  it  oue  must  neither  begin 
with  nor  liiy  mucli  stress  upon  eptstemology. 
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Suila  Filesojia  Mottiitica  in  Italia.  Inlradnzione  del  Prof.  Rorica 
Moreclll.  Unione  Tlpogrofico-&1i trice,  Torino,  1901.  pp.  iliii. 
The  monistic  philo<iophy  hu  bsd  an  extraordluAry  cnrMr  not  only 
in  the  last  two  or  three  detailes,  Imt  ever  aince  Rruno,  in  Italy.  Thia 
csner  to  owes,  no  iloubt.  essetitially  to  reaction  from  tUe  Catholic 
chnrch.  This  convenient  introduction  with  its  voluminotis  lllertture 
il  «  good  open  aeaame  to  the  atudy  of  this  development. 

Die  fifelafkysik  Benekes,  vou  Albrecht  WAKDSCHNRinitR.  Bmst 
Siegfried  Mitllcr  and  Sohn,  Berlin,  1903.  pp.  155. 
It  is  ■  very  useful  servicu  which  this  ndept  bojs  rendered  students  of 
philosophy  in  snmniing  up  the  utvtr  entirely  harmonized  mid  co-ordi- 
nated mctaphyaicAl  views  of  Beneke.  Tliit  be  ilore  couvcuicntly  with 
the  captions,  problem  and  method  of  metaphyiicH,  origin  of  concepts, 
their  relations  to  hcing,  ihc  forms  of  the  iBlter,  and  religions  philoso- 
pby.  In  the  final  chapter  the  author  expresses  his  own  profouad  ap- 
preciation of  the  uniqnie  metaphysical  views  of  Bcucke. 

The  CeUgories,  hy  Jambs  Hutcfiinsow  Stirling.  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
IMinburgh,  1903.  pp-  158- 
In  this  little  book  the  author  breaks  a  philosophy  science  of  years 
and  indic&tes  the  lines  of  his  own  active  thought  since  the  puhllcntinn 
of  bis  famous  "Secret  of  Hcgel  "  nearly  a  iguarter  ol  a  century ^o. 
That  his  devotion  to  Hegel  has  not  waned  is  plain  from  the  second 
chapter.  The  chapter  entitled  "  Kelif^ion  and  the  Categories"  is  per- 
haps, on.  the  whole,  the  most  suggestive.  II  is  an  interesting  book, 
but  we  still  profoundly  need  an  hiatorical  treatise  on  this  subject. 

DesearUs.  Spinosa  and  the  New  Philosophy,  by  Jaubs  Ivhracii.  T. 
&  T.  Clark.  Kdinhurgh,  1904.  pp.  245. 
This  work  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza.  It 
first  discusses  the  Middle  Ages  nnd  its  problems  and  then  describes 
how  Descartes  grew  discontented  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  lie 
Crilici»c3  the  cogilo,  ergo  ifi*n  and  also  the  argnmcnts  for  the  existence 
of  Cod.  Spinoza  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  Bimilar  way,  and  the  two 
philosophers  arc  compared. 

Deutsche  und  (tu/ierdeutsche  t*hilosophie  derieizten  /ahrsehnie  dttr- 

geiUm  mud  heurteiU,  von  DR.  J.  BaOMANN.     P.  A.  Pcrthea,  GotbB, 

1903-     PP-  533. 

The  writer  flitempts  to  give  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  of  mnny 

leading  thinkers  of  the  tant  ten  yearx.     Tho>e  to  whom  the  most  space 

is  given  are  Hnrtmann,  Wtindt,   Kucken,   Mock,  Nieluche,  Rickert, 

Ostwaid,  who  has  most  space  of  all,  Kiehl,  Spencer,  Green,  Bradley, 

Tatue,  Kibot,  Keuouvier,  Fonllier,  bat  many  othcrH  are  treated  includ* 

ing  James. 

Modeme  Phiioiophen,  von  M.  Kronbnbbrg.    C.  H.  Beck,  Miincheu, 

1899.       pp.  331. 

Thc*c  five  essays,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  Lndwig  Penerbach, 
have  appeared  previously.  One  chapter  each  is  given  to  Hermann 
Lotr.e,  Vr.  Alb.  Lauge,  Victor  Coubid,  Ludwig  Pcuerbncb,  and  Max 
Stirner. 

Zur  EinfUhrung  in  die  Philosophte  dtr  Gegenwart,  von  ALOIS  RtBlfL. 
B.  G.  Teubaer,  Leipzig,  1903.  pp.  258. 
The  topics  here  treated  are  the  essence  and  development  of  philos- 
ophy in  autiijuity,  modern  philosophy  and  its  reintions  to  exact 
science,  critical  philosophy,  tue  bases  of  knowledge,  natural  science 
and  philosophical  monism,  the  problem  of  l.ebemafischauung ,  Scho- 
penhauer and  Nictzachc,  the  present  and  future  of  philosophy. 
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Geistige  StrUfHtinxtft  der  Gegenttfarf,  voa  Rudolv  IIt»:xKK.    Veit  & 

Comp.  Leipzig;,  190B.  pp.  398. 
This  fecund  phllocopher  htre  greatly  smpllltea  mn  earlier  pnbllca^ 
tion  Qf  bis  which  in  here  prenenteil  •»  the  tbml  edition.  In  it  be  tells 
what  is  tht  fundftuiental  lilcs  of  mental  life  subjectively,  obieciivcly, 
tbcorcticitlly.  prnrticAlly.  etc.  lie  dJKuuet  fdeAlism,  renliim,  prob- 
lecDs  of  kuowlnlRC,  of  the  world,  of  bumun  life,  bUtorv,  society,  art, 
momlfi,  pcrsonalTty,  cbancter,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  finally  relig- 
iou.  lits  fundamental  Idea  of  thi^  higher  Apirltual  world  demott'J 
strated  by  imtnediBte  liituition  pervudeK  this  u*  nil  his  other  wrltiof 

The  Paikivay  to  Rrality,  by  Richard  IIcrixjk  Ualdakk.  John  Mur- 
ray, London,  1904>  pp.  375' 
All  who  are  not  espcrts  will  ibank  the  author  for  givinp  na  tn  eleven 
pages  au  epitome  of  iheite  lectures  lo  which  be  appcuds  a  survey  of 
the  grounu  covered  ia  the  twenty  Gifford  Lectures  now  fpven.  The 
fir.it  riuok  iu  this  volume  is  devoted  to  absolute  niiud,  aud  the  second 
to  Suite  u]iud. 

Ctichiecki  und  Kinderiietre.  von  Dr.  P.  J.  MoBius.  Carl  Marhold, 
Halle,  1904.  pp.  73. 
This  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  difference  In  the  feelings  of  the  two 
mzea  toward  children,  mid  coDtniua  tbirty-sereu  cuts  of  skulls  of  birds 
ami  aaimals  lUuelrntiuK  bcx  differcuces.  Much  space  is  given  to  dis- 
cussing the  doctrines  of  Gall. 

Seitnce  df  i'ffomim  et  Mithode  Anthropologique^  par  Alpitohsb 
L'HW.     Felix  Alcau,  I'aria.  1904,    pp.  453, 

In  this  baud  lK>ok  we  have  an  exeedinuly  comprefaensive  if  not  very 
intensive  or  detailed  account  of  Anthropoid^,  its  raetho<1a,  its  mat 
ter.  It  iucludea  the  organisation  of  bumnn  nature,  the  uuity  of  om  . 
race,  life  aud  vital  force  in  man,  mesology,  the  laws  of  the  body,  of 
the  M>ul  and  the  spirit,  the  relations  of  men  anil  women,  family,  etc. 
So  gtmeral  a  work  canuot  entirely  escape  tlte  charge  of  b«iug  super. 
ficial. 
Tioentieih  Annttal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  tc 

the  Sea-elary  of  the  Smilhsonian  /ustttution.     189S-1899.     By  J. 

W.  Powai-i..    Oovernnient  Printing  Office,  Wnsbingtoa,  1903.   pp. 

337- 
Besides  the  Director's  report  of  334  pages,  attempting  to  cover  the 
entire  world  ol  learning  and  which  is  certainly  very  curious  iu  some 
of  Its  sections,  the  chief  content  of  the  volume  ia  a  very  coplonnly 
illnatrated  article  of  7y}  pages  on  aboriginal  pottery  of  eaatem  Vnttrd 
Slates  by  W,  H.  Holmes.  As  iu  so  many  of  the  reports  of  this  bnrcaa 
ttaecuts  occupy  more  space  than  the  text  itself. 

Betrachtungen  ueber  das  Wexen  der  L^eHserscheinugett,  von  Prof. 
R.  NKnMRiSTHK,  1903.     pp.  107. 

The  author  argues  that  despite  all  the  assertions  (and  in  the  nature 
of  the  caoe  they  can  be  nothing  more)  of  the  mechanists  there  renuini. 
a  trauscendenL  problem.  Physiology  bns  done  nothing  hitherto  x»\ 
explain  the  real  nature  of  vital  processes.  Many  rclntious  aud  seqaencol 
have  been  estabiisbcd  but  uotonc  of  even  the  simplest  problems  of  life] 
have  been  elucidated.  Justly  discredited  mi  was  the  old  vJtoliai 
oomethitig  like  another  purposive  agency  must  be  assumed. 

Studies  in  l^otuniary  Muscular  ControfiioH,  by  Thomas  Anof 
Stokrv.    University  Press,  Stanford  University,  Califoniio,  1904,] 
pp.  61. 
This  is  a  very  careful  study  of  year*  of  evidence  derived  from  botb 
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ioilivitlual  au<]  eioup  studies  nil  uf  wliich  point  hurmoutouely  to  ui 
increuilng  p«riML  of  morning  Ability  aniil  ten  or  cicvca  or  later  and 
tbcn  f^ll,  wHh  «□  afternoon  tis«  until  three  or  four  and  fall  at  six, 
with  an   early  evening    rise  and    fall    at  nine    or  ten.     Thus   this 

•would  Mcm  a  normal  variation  in  thepovrcr  of  uiusclca  to  do  work. 

'mod  It  i*  about  the  Aame  whetber  tbe  power  is  called  forth  by  electrical 
or  by  voluntary  allmulns. 

The  fournat  0/  Philosophy,  PsycXohgy  and  Scisntijic  Methods.  Vol. 
I,  No.  4,  February  18,  1904.  The  Science  Press,  L«oca«ter.  Fa. 
pp.  85-112. 

We  welcome  aud  bid  beany  godspeed  to  tbe  new  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy, Psychology  and  Scientific  Methodi,  edited  by  Professor  J.  B, 
WoodbiidKC  of  Columbia.  It  i«  a  valuable  addillou  to  the  arsenal  of 
resources  for  all  wlio  teach  these  subjects.  We  sincerely  wish^  how- 
ever, that  the  notes  and  book  review.^  might  be  fuller  and  more 
numerous. 

A  Met/tod  for  the  fdentificalion  of  Pure  Organic  Compoundi.  by 
Samuei,  Parsuns  Mi.ii,r,iKRN.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
1904.    Vol.  I,  pp.  364. 

This  first  volume  contains  classified  descriptions  of  abont  twenty- 
tliree  thousand  of  the  more  im[K>rtaitL  compounds  of  caHion  with 
hydrogen  aud  with  bydroi^eu  »ud  oxyxcn-  The  book  is  certaitdy 
aamtrably  gotten  np  and  is  very  impresaively  technical.  cou.iiBting 
very  largely  of  tables. 

Pie  CrcHzen  der  Ceschithtt,  von  F.  GOTTt.    l,eipiig.  1904.    pp.  143. 

History  and  thought  are  "  protnhernnces  of  a  deeper  content  of 
ideaji,"  History  interpret*  being  to  get  at  what  has  happened.  His- 
torical geology  interprets  what  bus  happened  in  order  to  get  at  being. 
All  else  is  mstablstorlcal.  History  must  be  emnncipatol  from  natural 
history. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Coxmos  and  other  f stays,  by  A.  Shth  Princi.b- 
I'attison.  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Bdiuburgh.  1902.  pp.3i9. 
Thcac  are  various  essays,  the  first  giving  the  title  to  the  book.  The 
others  dtscu«s  the  present  poaitlon  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  the 
new  psychology  and  aulomatism.  a  new  theory  01  the  absolute,  B«l> 
four,  Nietzsche,  the  vcntnre  of  tbcisra. 

7(1^  I'mvenity  of  Colorado  Studies.  Vol- 1,  No.  4.  Univ.  of  Colo., 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Pebruary,  1904. 
This  •erics  of  studies,  established  by  the  lale  Arthur  Allln,  contains 
what  is  probably  his  laM  paper.  It  ii  on  laughter,  and  gathers  up  the 
data  collected  and  the  work  done  since  the  paper  of  Hall  and  Allin 
ail  years  ago. 

Crundxiige  der  Physiologisehen  Psychologic,  von  Wri.HB[,Sf  WdmdT. 
Witbelm  Bugclmaun,  Leipzig,  1903.     pp.  133. 
W.  Wirth,  a  private  decent  and  assistant  in  Wundt's  laboratory,  has 
^Jteregiveci  ua  an  elaborate  topical  and  personal  iudcx  to  Wuudt's  last 
three-volume  edition  of  bis  psychology. 

Proceedings  of  ihe  Society  for  Psychical  Research.    Part  XLVII,  Vol. 

XVI II,  January,  190.1.     R-  Brimley  Johnson,  Iwjndon,  1904.      pp. 

loj-^aa. 

Tbe  chief  article  is  on  the  phenomena  of  Mrs.  Thompsoti's  trances, 

with  a  brief  article  on  certain  unusual  psychical  phenomena,  by  John 

Honey  mas. 
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W»  UstabUshmfnl  of  AssodalioK  in  ^rrMrV£'r<iij(EupaguT«a  Lon^i- 

carpus),  by  B.  C.  Si*a.ui.uing.     Repriut«<I  from  Wxv  Journal  q/ 

Comparative  Neurology  and  Psytkology,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  l^rrh, 

1904-     pp.  49-*'- 
T^eorif  dfr  BeobaefilHnei/ehier,  by  Emanuhi.  Czuskk.     B.  G.  Teab- 

ner,  I^iptifl.   i^i-    pp- 418. 
Recherckes   Alg^iimHriquei.  put  J.  lOTRKrt)  et   M,   Strfahowska. 

(Leboratoire    ps>"choIociqne    Kn«imir,  Uiiiverait^    tie    Bruxclles.} 

Bruxcltcs,  1903.     pp.  86. 
Rapport  Quin^uenuai  (^t&^-t^3)  sur  Us  travatfx du  Laboratoire Psy- 

cJtulogiijtte  Kttsituir,  par  MlU,  J.  lOTn'KO.    Hayez,  Bnucellu, 

1903.  pp.  30. 

Tlie  Journal  of  Logic.    Vol.  1,  No.  I,  June,  T904.    S.  S.  Hebberd, 

Cbcsterfiela,  III.     pp.  39. 
/yo^ltmt  in  Astrophysia,   by  Acnks  M.  Clkmks.     Adam  &  Cluirle* 

Blnck.  I/ondon,  1903.     pp.  567. 
A  Hitfory  of  Dancing  from  the  Earliest  Age*  to  Oar  O^m  Times, 

from  the  French  of  Gn<tto  Vuillirr,  with  «  Sketch  of  Duncing  in 

BnKlaad,  by  Josufu  GkuGO.     D.  Applcton  b.b<1  Co.,  Neir  York. 

1898.     pp.  446- 
A  Study  in   Reaetion   Time  and  Movement,  by  Thomas  V.  Uoork. 

Fiy.   Rev.     Monograph  Supplemeut,   Vol.  6,   No.   t,  April,  1904. 

pp.  86. 
The  Rhythm  of  Immunity  and  Susceptibility  of  fertilised  Sea-  UreMim 

Eggs  to  Ether,  to  HCt,  and  to  Some  Salts,  by  K-  C.  Spauldiik;. 

Reprinted  from  the  Biological  Sutletim,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  April, 

1904.  pp.  124-340. 

I>ie  Alisfammunjz  des  filensehen  unddie  Bedingnngen  seiner  Entwidc- 
lung,  von  MoRiTz  At.^BBHO.  Tb.  G.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Caasel.  1901. 
pp.  24a. 

Reehershes  expirimentales  sur  VHiridiU  ckex  les   Vert  A  Soi€,  p»r 

GrorgkS  CoutaGne.     L.  Dftoel,  Lille,  1903.     pp.  I^. 
Evolution  of  the  Japanese,  hy  Sidnbv  h.  GuuiCK.     Fleming  H.  Revcll 

Co.,  New  York,  1903.     pp.  457. 
Leitf aden der  PsycAologie,  voaTHnooov.T.iPPS.     WilhelmEngelmann. 

Leiptift.  1903.    pp.  349- 
Les  Actions  naturelles  possibles  sont  inaptes  4  produire  des  effects  tern- 

blables  A  la  retouche  intentionnetle,  par  M.  A.  RirroT.    Hayei, 

Bruxellen,  1902.    pp.  6S. 
Tlie  Psychological  Bulletin.     Literary  section  of  the   Psychological 

Review.     SpecUI  AsBociittioii  Nnniber.     Vol.  \,  No.   J,    PebroAry 

10,  1904.     Tbe  Macmillau  Co.,  New  York.     pp.  56. 
WokaSt  ^  Primitive  Food  of  the  Klamath  Indians,  b^  PrrdsriCE 

Vrrhon  CovrLLB.     Report  of  the  1  'iiJted  States  National  Museum 

for  1902.     pp.  725-739.     Government  Printiug  Office,  Washlaatoo, 

D.  C. 
D£  la  Mdmoire,  p«r  J.  LasguiSh  dss  Bangels.     ArchiTcs  de  P«y- 

choto){ie,  Tome   III,  No.  10,  f^vrier,  1904.     11.  Ktiadig,  Giaeve, 

1904.     pp.  I45-163- 
/ahresberichf  uber  die  Forisckritte  der  Pkysiotogie,  Ton  L.  HBKHAira. 

Bmll  Strauss,  Stuttgart,  19OJ.     pp.  341. 


NOTES. 
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Britisu  Meuic&i.  Assocutioh. 

The  Kvculy-B«coDd  aunual  ii]«ctiDK  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tioQ  16  to  be  held  at  Oxford,  Jul}' 36-39.  I»  connection  with  Section 
H,  Psychological  Medicine,  the  followiag  diacuaaions  have  been  at* 
ranged: 

July  27,  Criminal  Reaponfiibilitj  atid  Degeneracy,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  MercJcr.  Dr.  Max  Nordau  will  take  part  Ju  the  di&- 
cBSsion. 

July  38.  Heredity,  introduced  by  Medizinalrat  Dr.  W.  RocnJx,of 
Dalldorf  Asylum,  Berlin  (piycbiatrical  aspect),  and  Dr.  J.  Beard  (bio- 
iD^ical  aspect). 

July  19.     Dementia  prcccox,  introduced  by  Dr.  C.  Noriuan. 


Congress  of  Pmix)sopHV. 

The  »ccoud  international  ConRresa  of  Philosophy  will  be  held  at 
Genera,  September  4-8,  1904-  The  Congrcus  will  meet  in  live  sectionii: 
Uiatory  o(  I'hiJf^wphy,  Oenernt  philosophy  nnil  Psychology,  Applied 
PhiloKOnby  (ethicH,  R-«th«ttcB,  twjcial  philoitophy,  pliita»opby  of  relig- 
ion,  pbljosophy  uf  law),  Logic  and  the  PhiluKupuy  uf  the  Sciences, 
History  of  Science.  The  card  of  membership  coatit  20  franca;  the  offi- 
cial languainM  of  the  Congreaa  are  Kugliah,  I'rench,  German  and 
Italian.  All  communication*  shoald  he  addressed  to  M.  le  Dr.  E. 
ClaparMe,  11  Champcl,  Geoeva,  Switxerland. 

rThe  reoiaed  pTOKr8mme(Jutie2o,  1904)  of  the  luteruatioiial  Congrc&s 
of  Arts  and  Science,  to  be  held  at  tbe  UniTeisal  Exposition,  St.  I^uis, 
Sept.  19-35,  contains  the  following: 


ST.  Lotus  CoNGRHss  oi«  Arts  and  Science. 


Sfifaker. 

Moss. 


DIVISION  OP  MEKTAL  SCIKHCB. 
President    G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark    University,    Worcester, 


DBFARTHRKT  OF  PSVCROI,OGV. 

Chairman.     Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  UniTersity  of  Virginia. 
SpeaAerx,      ProFoaor  J.    Mark    Baldwin,  Jobna  Hopkin*  University, 
Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell,  Columbia  University. 

SKCriON   A,      r.KNSRAL   I'SVCHOl.OCV. 
CMairman.    Professor  Chas.  A.  Strong,  Columbia  Univeroity. 
Speakers.     Professor   Harald   Iltefiding,   Universttv  of  Copeohagen, 
Professor  James  Ward,  University  of  Cambridge. 

SKCTION  B.      EXPBBtUSNTAt.    PSVCHOLOCV, 
C&dtrman.      Professor    Edward    A.    Pace,     Catholic    University    of 
America. 
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^takers.    Profeisot   Hermann    Kbbing1iitu>,    Uulverftitr  of   Breslaa, 
ProlM»or  E,  Drcdford  Titchener,  Cornell  University. 

SnCTION  C.     COMPAKATtVS  AND  CBNBTIC  PSVCIIOtOGV. 
Chairman.     Professor  Bdmund  C.  Sanlord,  Clark  UnWerslty. 
^takeri.     PriDcipul  C-   Lionel  Morgui,  Univ«niity  College,  Briftlol, 
ProfcMor  Uary  Wbiton  Callcins,  Wvllesley  College. 

SECTION   O.      ABNORMAL  PSVCUOLOCV. 
Chairman.    Professor  M.  AHca  Starr,  Columbin  nnivcrsity. 
Shakers.     Dr.  Pierre  Janet,  Sorbonne,  Parla,  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Gkrm&h  Cokcrbss  op  Bxpurihbntal.  Psvcuolocv. 

A  Conf{>'C6B  of  Experimental  PsycboloRy.  wag  held  at  Gics&cn,  April 
iS-si.  under  the  presidency  o(  Professor  G.  E.  Mnellcr  of  Coctlitigeii. 
The  Congress  [oiiittcd  iii  tbv  formation  of  a  Society  (or  Expenuientat 
PBycltoloigy,  wliicb  baa  ilccidcd  to  hold  a  second  meeting  at  Wuerz- 
biirg  in  tbe  Bnstcr  vacation  of  1906.  tntendinf;  members  sboald  com- 
municate witb  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  V.  ScbDmann,  DerlJa 
N.  W..  DorothccustrBBse  95/96  ITI;  tbe  yearly  subscription  iaMk.  5. 
Professor  Somnier,  of  Gicsseii,  ha8publlihcd<ljeipzii<;.  A.  Bartli)«pam> 
pblct  eDlitlcd  IHc  AiiMtclhinR  von  expenmeDlail-psycbolOfiischeo 
Apporaten  uud  Hclbudcu  liei  dcm  Konnrc&s  fiir  cxpcriracntelle  Psy- 
chologic, wbicb  conlaiiis  useful  information  and  a  large  number  of 
figurcii  (pp.  78;  price  Uk.  i.tfl). 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  DAY  DREAMS. 


Bjr  Thboi>*tr  L..  Suith. 


Perhaps  not  tbe  least  difficult  question  in  connection  with 
the  present  topic  is  what  mental  states  shall  be  included  under 
the  term  day  dreaming.  The  usual  definition  "as  an  idle  ex- 
eicise  of  the  imagiaation  during  waking  hunrs,"  by  no  means 
covers  the  material  of  the  returns,  which  include  nearly  every 
form  of  mental  reproduction  from  the  hypnagogic  state,  with 
complete  absence  of  voluntary  control,  through  varying  phases 
in  which  the  initial  idea  or  general  trend  of  the  images  Js  vol- 
untarily determined,  np  to  a  distinctly  purposive  picturing  of 
the  future  with  due  attention  to  probable  realization.  There 
arc,  however,  certain  characteristics  which  are  common  to  this 
entire  series  of  phenomena,  namely  a  withdrawal  of  the  atten- 
tion, more  or  less  complete,  from  the  external  senses,  and  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  mentiil  automatism.  Fechner^  con- 
siders that  in  so  far  as  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  senses, 
their  condition  is  precisely  tbe  same  as  in  real  steep  and  "pw 
versa  the  whole  sphere  of  the  activity  of  inner  representations 
may  fall  asleep.  "  According  to  this  view,  the  mental  life  os- 
cUlates  between  sleeping  and  waking  and  there  are  regions  of 
the  brain  asleep  even  in  waking  states  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween dreams  and  day  dreams  is  merely  one  of  degree.  For 
convenience  in  cla.s.sification,  day  dreaming  may  be  tentatively 
defined  as  including  a.11  those  reproductive  and  imaginative 
mental  states  in  which  there  is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  autom- 
atism in  the  Images  which  come  before  tbe  mind.  Its  limits 
would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the  hypnagogic  states  which  im- 
mediately precede  sleep  and  on  tbe  other,  states  of  purposive 

}C.  T.  Fectaaer:    [{lemente  der  Pajchopbysik.    t^jpz)^,  18S9,  p.  440. 
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thinking  in  which  the  mind  becomes  so  filled  with  the  subject 
that  its  workings  tend  to  become  automatic.  Some  of  those 
who  answered  the  questions  attempted  definitions,  a  few  sped> 
mens  of  which  are  here  gi^-en. 

p.,  14.     Day  drcBDiA  art  the  tlioughta  aitd  wiahea  wbich  we  imagine. 

M.,  IS-  Day  di«aniB  are  dreams  aboat  thinga  which  are  fancied  and 
which  have  no  real  foundation. 

F.,  16,     Day  drcania  arc  thouj;hta  aboat  what  we  waut  the  most. 

P.,  i6K-  Day  dreaming  is  aimply  the  soul  longing  for  something 
great. 

P.,  13.  Id  day  dreams,  yon  first  start  out  to  think  aboat  one  thing 
and  then  your  mind  wanders  over  many  things  which  may  or  may  not 
be  connected  with  what  you  first  start  to  think  abont.  It  is  really  go- 
ing to  sleep  becsase  you  don't  work,  with  anything  but  yonr  braia- 
You  generally  have  day  drcama  when  everything  aboot  you  la  qokl 
and  you  have  nobody  to  talk;  to.  Yon  think,  but  you  don't  express 
your  thoughts  in  words,  its  your  brRin  that  is  holding  a  conversation. 

The  material  for  the  present  study  was  aillected  in  response 
to  a  request  contained  in  a  syllabus  on  dreams. 

"Ask  all  who  can  to  write  about  their  day  dreams,  what  they 
are  most  of^en  about,  and  describe  one  or  more  in  detail;  where 
and  when  they  lapse  to  revery  most  often,  and  if  tbey  enjoy  it 
or  think  it  wrong,  etc." 

469  papers  were  received  from  uomial  school  pupils,  ages 
averaging  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five.  .)So  from  pupils  in 
the  graded  lichools  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  years. 
33  from  adults  and  three  contributions  were  received  from  those 
who  bad  passed  tbeage  of  ninety,  making  a  total  of  1,475  cxses. 
Of  these  535  were  from  girls  and  445  from  boys  in  the  graded 
schools,  The  normal  school  material  was  chiefly  from  girls, 
and  of  the  adults  slightly  over  one  half  were  men.  Among  the 
entire  1,475  cases  there  were  five  (3  •"■  and  2  f.)  who  stated  posi- 
tively that  they  never  had  day  dreams  but  of  these  five  one,  a 
man  of  twenty-five,  descril)ed  a  mental  state  which  wonld  be 
included  in  the  broader  definition  of  day  dreaming  and  two 
others  were  children  who  were  classed  in  grades  with  children 
several  years  younger. 

77ie  physkat  ckaracieristia  of  day  dreaming  most  frequently 
mentioned  were  psychic  deafness  and  blindness  and  muscular 
relaxation,  including  that  of  the  eyes.  Many  children  give  de- 
scriptions of  individual  instances  of  this  psychic  deafness.  They 
fell  to  hear  bells  or  signals,  say  that  their  minds  were  far  away, 
that  the  teacher  had  to  speak  several  times  to  attract  their  at- 
tention, and  cue  boy  graphically  describes  an  occasion  on  which 
his  teacher  threw  a  piece  of  chalk  at  him  "towake  him  up.  "A 
girl  of  twenty-one  writes:  "Sometimes  I  am  so  interested  in  my 
dreams  that  I  do  not  see  or  hear  anything  that  is  going  cm 
aronnd  me."  Another,  of  seventeen:   "There  are  times  when  I 
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am  so  far  away  that  I  am  entirely  unconscious  of  my  sarround- 
ing^i  until  there  is  some  loud  noise  or  my  name  in  catled."  Tbe 
"faraway"  look  of  the  eyes  is  repeatedly  mentioned  and  isau  ex- 
ternal sign  of  daydreaming  whicli  children  readily  recogoize.  A 
child  of  twelve  gives  ber  observations  ou  the  difiereoce  between 
hard  thinking  and  day  dreaming  in  these  words;  "When  you 
do  your  arithmetic  you  pucker  up  your  forehead,  but  when  you 
are  day  dreaming  your  eyes  look  way  oflf."  This  relaxation  of 
tbe  eye  muscles  which  allows  the  axes  to  become  parallel,  or 
according  to  Douders,  actually  divergeut,  is  similar  to  that  in 
actual  sleep.  Le  Conte  proved  experiraeulally  that  in  drowsi- 
ness and  drunkenness  the  double  images  are  due  to  divergence 
of  the  optic  axes  and  recognizes  this  as  the  absolutely  involuntary 
and  passive  state  of  the  eye  in  distinction  from  the  involuntary 
tonic  contraction  of  the  healtby  waking  state  which  holds  the 
lines  of  regard  parallel,  and  the  voluntary  stale  of  convergence. ' 
It  s<:ems  prubable  that  both  of  the  involuntary  stales  are  rep- 
resented ill  day  dreaming,  actual  divergence  of  the  axes  proba- 
bly being  confined  to  those  mental  states  which  most  nearly 
approach  tbe  hypnagogic  while  the  "faraway"  look  so  of^en 
mentioned  is  due  to  parallel  axes.  Besides  these  cases  of  more 
or  less  complete  muscular  relaxation  there  is  another  doss  in 
which  day  dreaming  is  an  accompaniment  of  physical  activity 
of  a  monotonous  or  automatic  character,  as  walking,  sewing, 
driving,  swinging  in  a  hammock,  rocking,  practicing  piano  ex- 
ercises, hoeiug,  washing  dishes,  etc,  lu  a  few  cases  bodily 
automatisms  which  took  tbe  form  of  an  unconscious  acting  out 
of  tbe  dream  were  reported,  while  in  others  they  were  quite 
unconnected  with  the  images  of  the  dream.  Mr.  Lindley,  in 
his  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  effort,  reached  the  ten- 
tative conclusion  that  "many  automatisms  represent  processes 
for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  ceutraj  nervous  energy 
as  well  as  for  the  production  of  the  state  of  attention,  and  this 
seems-to  hold  good  for  states  of  attention  where  the  object  is 
internal  as  well  as  for  sensorial  stales.* 

The  conditions  mentioned  as  favoring  day  dreaming  were 
twilight,  moonlight,  solitude,  soft  music,  sound  of  the  waves 
or  falling  water  or  any  monotonous  sound  which  tends  to 
fatigue  Ihe  attention,  listening  to  au  uninteresting  lecture,  ser- 
mon or  recitation,  physical  or  mental  fatigue  watching  an  open 
fire  and  looking  at  a  distant  landscape.  It  will  be  noted 
that  several  of  these  conditions  are  those  favorable  for  inducing 
hypnosis.      In  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases  day  dreaming  is 

*J.  LeCoMte:  Sijrht.  New  Vork,  iSSl- 

*B.  H.  Lindley:  Motor  PheaomcDaof  UeDlst  Bfiort.  Am. /our.  of 
Psy..  Vol.  VIE,  July,  1S96. 
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either  directly  assodsted  with  bodily  or  mental  fatigue,  or 
fatigue  is  suggested  hy  the  conditions  mentioiMd.  Many  chil- 
dren name  the  later  hours  of  the  school  session  as  the  time  for 
day  dreaming  and  "bed  time,  before  going  to  sleep"  is  a  Eavor- 
ite  hour  for  both  children  and  adolescents.  There  are  many 
iadicattOQS  that  day  dreaming  is  often  the  normal  rest  of  the 
mind  which  takes  refuge  from  monotony  or  fatigue  of  the  at- 
tention by  this  method  of  relaxation.  Voluntary  attention  is 
fatiguing  even  to  adnlis  and  much  more  so  to  children  whose 
control  over  the  6ner  muscles  is  but  partially  developed.  Bi- 
net '  in  his  experiments  on  the  effects  of  intellectual  fatiguti 
found  that  even  for  periods  of  work  occupying  less  than  fifteea 
minutes,  there  was  relaxation  of  the  eye  muscles,  and  that  for 
periods  exceeding  thirty  minutes  muscular  effort,  as  tested  bf 
the  ergograph,  was  diminished.  Mosso*  found  that  while  in 
some  instances  the  first  effect  of  intellectual  fatigue  was  to  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  muscles,  it  was  followed  by  progre**! 
sive  enfeeblement. 

Bonud  up  with  this  question  of  fatigue  is  the  relation  of  at- 
tention to  day  dreaming,  Mosso  considered  in  his  experiments 
that  attention  was  completely  dispersed,  when  after  an  effort 
to  make  his  mindacomplete  blank,  iniagesentirely  uncoutroUcd 
by  will  trooped  unbidden  into  his  mind.  But  while  this  abso- 
lutely passive  play  of  association  is  reported  in  a  few  cases,  it 
ia  by  no  means  the  most  typical  form  of  day  dreaming.  From 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  the  day  dreaming  pupil  is  certainly 
in  a  state  of  inattention,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
even  vohmtan,'  attention  is  not  wholly  su.spended,  for  the  choice 
of  subject  is  initially  determined  and  if  the  subject  of  the  dream 
becomes  unpleasant  it  is  usually  changed  or  the  dream  is  ban- 
ished. Instead  of  complete  dispersion  of  the  attention.  tb< 
is  a  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  perception  of  outward  things  and  t^ 
greater  or  less  degree  of  concentration  on  the  mental  content. 
Usually  this  attention  is  of  the  passive  sort  but,  even  this  is 
not  always  true,  if  in  day  dreaming  are  included  those  forms  »f 
story  building  which  arc  worked  out  in  logiail  sequence  though 
possibly  quite  irrespective  of  their  conneciiou  with  facts.  The 
tendency  of  day  dreams  to  become  more  of  the  passive  type  is 
distinctly  incrca.sed  toward  adolescence  aud  danger  of  impair- 
ment of  attention  from  over  iodnlgence  is  clearly  recognized. 
This  is  brought  out  in  the  opinions  as  to  the  rightoess  or  wrong- 
ness  of  day  dreaming  which  will  be  discn.«sed  later. 


>  A.  Biuet  et  V.  Henri:    La  FsilKue  iDtelk-ctuelle.     rnrik.  1898. 
'Fatigue;  A.  Moaso,  Irnnslated   by  M.  And   W.  II.   Drammoud,  Los- 
don,  1904. 
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The  Conthnt  op  Day  Drkaus  at  Dippheknt  Agss. 

In  reading  successively  the  papers  fiirnished  by  the  different 
school  grades  the  change  and  increase  in  variety  of  conteot 
was  very  noticeable  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  papers 
from  the  same  grade  iu  differeat  localities  to  bring  out  differ- 
ences fairly  well.  The  dreams  of  the  youngest  children  who 
could  write  (7  to  8  yrs. )  were  almost  entirely  of  play  and  good 
times  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  fairy  story  type  of  dream.  Mem- 
ory images  are  very  prominent  and  the  chief  imaginative  altera- 
tion consists  in  making  the  dreamer's  self  the  chief  personage 
of  the  dream.  The  particular  plays  and  ideas  of  a  good  time 
vary  with  the  environment,  as  all  classes  of  children  from  the 
rich  to  the  extremely  poor  arc  included,  but  are  reducible  toa  few 
fundamental  interests,  namely,  ptays  which  involve  motor  activi- 
ties and  out  of  door  life,  nature  interests,  especially  in  connection 
with  animals,  and  eating.     The  plays  and  games  of  boys  and 

firls  show  some  divergeucc  but  out  of  door  life  and  activity 
gure  largely  in  both.  Nature  interests  were  especially  notice- 
able iu  the  returns  from  the  Worcester  schools  and  showed  a 
greater  variety  than  in  returns  from  other  localities.  Images 
of  good  things  to  eat  play  quite  a  large  part  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  both  boys  and  girls,  figuring  in  the  fotry  stories,  picnics, 
excursions,  birthday  parties  and  Thanksgiving  celebrations  as 
well  as  by  themselves.  The  eatables  oftenest  mentioned  were 
candy,  ice  cream,  cake  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  In  the  re- 
tnms  from  very  poor  children  these  dreams  of  eating  were  piti- 
fully prominent  and  evidently  affected  by  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  ill  nourished  bodies,  though  the  interest  seems  to  be  a 
perfectly  normal  one  for  children  of  all  classes.  The  effect  of 
insufficient  nutrition  on  mental  slates  is  further  brought  out  in 
some  material '  from  Polish  peasant  children  in  which  the  ques- 
tions "what  is  happiness"  and  "what  is  your  greatest  wish" 
were  asked.  "To  have  enough  to  eat."  "never  to  be  hungry." 
"to  have  enough  bread."  were  the  typical  answers.  For  (^rls 
from  eight  to  ten,  the  fairy  tale  form  of  day  dream  predominates 
over  all  othcns.  It  appear.'!  to  be  a  mental  device  for  compass- 
ing all  desires,  and  actual  experiences  and  possibilities  are  often 
mingled  indiscriminately  with  the  wildest  impossibilities. 
Nearly  all  dream  of  being  rich  and  having  every  desire  grati£ed 
and  the  dream  of  being  a  princess  and  living  in  a  palace  *  'with  a 
piano  in  every  room"  and  having  unlimited  silk  dresses  and 
Ijewets  may  be  mixed  with  the  wish  "to  have  enough  good  food 
every  day."  The  </<rwj  ex  machina  in  these  dreams  is  mo«t 
jiequently   a  iairy  godmother,  though  wishing  caps,  a  magic 


'Collected  lor   the   UoiTersity  by   Madame  Anna  Goudziaska,   of 
Kier. 
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lamp  or  riag  also  figure.     With  boys  of  this  age,  'the  fiairy  story 
dream  is  less  common  and  the  form  differs  from  that  among 
girls.     An  interesting  example  of  thtsoccnrred  in  a  grade  where 
the  children  were  evidently  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  Alad- 
din's lamp  and  the  magic  carpet.     Nearly  all  of  thei*e  bad  dayl 
dreams  of  flyiug  or  b<;iug  transported  through  the  air.     Nearly] 
all  the  girls  bad  presen'ed  the  original  forms  of  the  stories  with. 
slight  alteraiions,  bnc  the  boys  dreamed  of  all  sorts  of  wonder- 
ful  flying  machines,  sometimes  mentioning  the  rate  per  hoar,  of 
trips  in  a  balloon  or  by  means  of  mechanical  wings,  of  which 
they  were  in  some  cases  the  inventors.    The  desire  for  riches, 
while  quite  as  wide-spread  among  boys  as  among  girls,   seemftj 
to  demand  a  more  logical  explanation  of  its  origin  than  that 
furnished  by  a  fairy  godmother.     Dreams  of  finding  money  in 
amounts  varying  from  fifty  cenLs  to  five  million  dollars  occur 
or  the  dream  may  be  projected  into  the  future  and  acquiring  a^ 
fortune  by  possible  or  impossible  means  may  be  imagined,  but 
however  improbable  the  dream  there  is  usually  au  attempt  at 
logical  consistency  in  it.     Typical  examples  of  these  drc 
are  the  following: 

M.,  9^     Otic«   I    (Ireuncrl  of  findins  ■  fifty-dolUr  ^old  piece.     The 

first  tiling  I  bought  was  a  bicycle  anu  a  riding  suit  (or  thtrty  dollars. 
Ami  the  other  tweuty  dollars  1  |(avc  to  my  mother. 

P.,  lo.     One  o(  my  d«y  dresms  wwt  that  I  could  liv*  in  «   lovely 
castle.    Est  good  food,  fruit,  und  vegetables.    And  !»  >  (airr  and  haiw 
«  w«DC).     I  could  hRvr  a  hundred  hou»c>  full  of  $iO.  dollar  bills     And!) 
ride  in  a  lonely  diamond  flower  tcant.    Have  an  many  doll*  ax  I  woaldf 
wish.     Aod  have  doll  carricige*  dressed  in  silk.     It  woald  be  sammer^ 
all  the  time.     1  conid  have  white  silk  dreitacs,  p'iok.  blue  and  brigbt 
uay  colors.   I  conld  have  as  many  boys  and  girls  to  play  with  nie.  Ad  j 
I  could  have  story  books. 

M.,  <).    Once  1  have  thought  that  when  I  am  s  ttiati  I  ahould  like  to 
l)«  a  millionaire  and  have  a  houiie  with  ^reen  ){Taa<  as  far  aa  I  conlf 
aee.     And  a  hundred  horses,  fine  ruaoers.    And  every  day  go  out  i 
some  Inlce  on  a  canne  and  have  a  man  to  take  catc  of  a  canoe  better ' 
than   anybody  eUe.     And  the  best   horses   in  the  world  aud  all  the 
things  I  could  think  of,  I  conld  have. 

v.,  lo.  I  want  to  lie  a  king's  wife  and  live  in  a  large  castle.  Aod 
have  a  great  many  rooms  aud  iu  each  a  Dice  vJauo.  And  have  a  long 
ailk  robe  of  red,  pjtik  and  many  other  colors.  And  have  a  Horria- 
rocking-chair  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Tbe.se  childish  dreams  of  wealth  rarely  show  traces  of 
commercial  instinct.  It  is  always  a  means  rather  than  an  end,' 
and  children  in  whom  the  commercial  instinct  is  strong  are  apt 
to  have  a  much  less  imaginative  type  of  day  dream.  They 
dream,  but  their  mental  images  are  much  more  closely  related 
to  facts.  One  boy  of  ten  dreamed  of  playing  marbles  with  an- 
other boy  and  that  "he  skun  all  bis  marbles."  Good  trades 
and  means  of  actually  earning  money  also  fignre  in  this  type 
of  day  dreaming  where  images  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
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immediate  enviroament  and  undergo  little  change.  Dreams  of 
wealth  characterize  the  reveries  of  children  of  all  ages  and  ado- 
lescents, bni  the  vision  of  wealth  ceases  to  be  of  the  fairy  story 
type  and  the  golden  palaces,  gorgeous  jewels  and  dresses  of  the 
(iiildish  dreams  fade  and  are  replaced  by  those  of  a  more  mate- 
rialistic character.  Wealth  is  no  longer  imagined  as  the  gif% 
of  a  fairy  godmother  but  as  acquired  through  material  agen- 
cies. Boys  dream  of  acquiring  a  fortuue  by  means  of  some 
wonderful  invention,  by  going  West  and  discovering  a  gold 
mine  or  by  phenomenal  success  in  business  or  speculation,  but 
whatever  the  method,  it  is  always  a  short  and  easy  process. 
Girls  dream  of  marrying  millioualres,  inheriting  large  fortunes 
from  newly  discovered  relatives  or  of  becoming  famous  actresses, 
musicians  or  authoresses  and  acquiring  wealth  along  with 
iiame.  Frequently  there  is  a  strongly  aliruistic  element  in  these 
dreams,  especially  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Hospitals 
are  endowed,  animal  refuges  established,  public  playgrounds 
fitted  up,  fresh  air  work  carried  to  an  extent  which  quite 
dwarfs  its  present  proportions,  the  poor  are  clothed  and  fed, 
and  one  young  philanthropist  would  "give  every  boy  a  bicy- 
cle. ■ '  The  part  which  bicycles  play  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  boy,  and  sometimes  of  girls,  also,  is  a.stoni shingly 
large.  Those  who  do  not  possess  them  dream  of  haviug  them, 
and  those  who  have  them  dream  of  the  good  times  they  have 
bad  or  expect  to  have.     A  boy  of  eleven  writes; 

"I  dream  most  often  of  having  hundreds  of  dollars  and  I  go 
down  and  order  two  bicycles  and  have  coaster  brakes  put 
on  them.  Then  I  bring  down  my  brother  and  get  the  bicycles 
and  order  bicycle  shoesand  suits."  Another,  of  fourteen:  "I 
dream  most  of  ridiug  a  bicycle.  Once  I  dreamed  that  I  aud 
some  other  boys  were  racing.  We  had  to  go  arouud  the  track 
three  times  and  1  won  the  race,  the  other  boys  coming  in  a 
few  yards  behind,  and  there  were  thousands  of  people  looking 
on." 

A  few  years  later  automobiles  take  the  place  of  bicycles  and 
the  desire  to  own  one  is  wide-spread  though  not  as  univetsal 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bicycle. 

The  following  dream  so  completely  sums  up  the  various 
sports  indicated  in  the  "good  times"  of  day  dreams  that  it  is 
given  entire. 

M..  ii}i.  MyditydrcAtnls  H  I  bad  $16,000,000  I  tvoald  bsTeacoaple 
of  red  de«-il  aatomobilo.ii  couple  ol  air-fthips,  and  a  fine  bi^  tiiaiision. 
I  would  buve  a  couule  oi  bundted  nice  canl«c(e  hories.  I  would  btre 
a  eonpl«  of  hundred  of  men  to  Inke  care  of  tblnga  and  keep  every- 
thio];  looking  awcll,  and  n  awell  big  bnildinff  for  playing  iu-dooc-baac- 
tmllTn  winter.  Basket  ball.  Ping  Pong,  Rugby,  and  all  kinds  of  sports 
and  games.  The  6r*t  tb^ng  I  wontd  do  before  I  ate  my  breakfast 
wpnbl  be  to  go  ont  and  have  a  nice  »w)iii  ami  tben  take  a  good  pair  of 
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ArsbiaD  bonet  aiul  uk«  my«elf  out  (or  a  ritlc  uid  then  come  back  and 
tat  >  eood  breakfast  and  take  one  of  my  red-devil  automobilea  out  lor 
■  good  ride. 

A  more  modest  dream  by  a  boy  of  tlie  same  age  is  "I  would 
like  to  have  a  snu}*  tittle  cottage  by  tlie  sea,  aud  bave  a  small 
yacbt  and  few  row  boats  and  be  able  to  go  oat  ia  them  when- 
ever I  please." 

With  the  average  hiralthy  boy  from  ten  to  fifteen  a  large 
o(  his  day  dreaming  appears  to  be  connected  with  sports 
athletics.  Ulion  tired  or  not  interested  in  his  school  work  be 
is  apt  to  take  refuge  from  etinui  in  visions  of  fishing,  guutung, 
marbles,  ba^  ball,  swimming,  camping,  boating.  Even  when 
these  amusements  have  little  likelihood  of  becoming  realities, 
he  stilt  conjures  up  visions  of  what  fun  it  would  be  if  he  could 
have  them. 

Base  ball  furnishes  the  content  of  many  da)-  dreams  for  boys 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  The  character  of  the  dream  varies 
&om  reviewing  a  leceuC  game  in  all  its  details  or  anticipation 
of  games  in  the  near  fature  to  dreams  of  greatnei^s  as  a  famot 
pitcher  in  which  the  applause  of  admiring  multitudes  is  vividljr' 
pictured.  In  some  cases  the  dream  is  so  vivid  that  incipient 
movements  connected  with  the  game  are  made. 

U..  13.  One  day  in  Echool,  I  got  to  thinking;  what  a  fine  tiinel 
would  have  playiDK  ball  after  school.  [  dreamed  tbst  I  was  a  fiac 
pitcher  in  a  team  and  the  other  boys  were  ctad  to  let  me  pitch. 

M>,  13)^-     My  drcatnn  are  moBtly  ftbout  ball  ^ames  and  t  don't  en- 
joy ^em  very  inach    because  they 'make  me  lliiuk   I    am   a  whole  lot! 
MM  tbes  wheu  I  wake  np  I'm  aotblDg  bat  a  boy  that  caa't  play  veir^ 
well  at  all." 

Dreams  of  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  being  a  cowboj*  and 
living  on  horseback  and  travelling  in  unexplored  cotintries  are 
characteristic  throughout  the  teens.  Some  of  these  dreams 
entirely  unconnected  with  experience  while  iu  others  the: 
tal  imagery  is  largely  furnished  by  memories  of  vacation 
nrus.  The  instinct  itself  apiwars  to  Iw  widely  spread  and  inc 
pendent  of  environment,  since  it  is  apparently  as  strong  in  tl 
who  have  never  been  ontiide  a  city  as  in  those  who  have 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it.  Very  few  girls  have  these 
dreams  and  they  are  usually  in  the  form  of  wishing  to  be  ft 
boy  so  that  such  things  were  possible.  Girls  dream  of  travel  as 
mndi  as  boys,  but  wheu  details  are  given  they  are  of  comfortable,.. 
civilized  travel  and  rarely  include  elements  of  adventure.' 
Country  life  and  animals  also  figure  largely,  but  very  few  drift 
beyond  the  tx>uiid.<t  of  convention  in  their  imaginings.  The 
chief  form  in  which  any  inclination  toward  adventure  appeared 
was  in  the  dream  of  being  a  red -cross  nurse  and  going  to 
China  or  the  Philippines. 

Organs  of  fame  and  ftiture  greatness  rarely  occur  beftne 
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adolescence.  Tbey  vary  from  vague  dreams  of  achieving 
honors  in  niililary  or  naval  service,  law,  medicine,  politics, 
mnstc.  acting',  winning  social  or  business  .success,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  some  coveted  school  honor,  having  the  highest  works, 
gaining  honors  at  graduation  or  being  a  leader  in  athletics.  To 
the  boy  looking  foiwatd  to  college  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame 
seems  often  to  be  the  attainment  of  captaincy  of  a  football 
team.  In  children  Che  desire  for  self  recognition  and  aggran- 
dizement demands  ininie<liate  fulfilltnenl  and  is  rarely  projected 
beyond  the  immediate  ftitnre.  while  to  the  adolescent  the  vague 
fhturc  seems  to  possess  special  attraction  and  this  distinction 
seems  to  hold  throughout  all  dreams  of  the  future.  A  child's 
vision  of  future  pleasure  is  usually  Iwiinded  by  "next  Saturday" 
or  the  nearest  vacation,  while  the  adolescent  range  seems  to  in- 
clude past,  present,  and  a  boundless  future.  An  apparent 
exception  to  this  occurs  in  children's  dreams  of  being  grown 
up.  which  are  very  common,  but  when  these  are  described  in  de- 
tail they  almost  all  proi-e  to  be  of  the  fairy  storj-  order  and  not 
a  real  looking  forward  into  the  future.  The  content  of  these 
adolescent  dreams  of  future  greatness  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  environment  and  personal  ambitions.  Some  are  a  mere 
expression  of  desires  without  expectation  of  fulfillment  while 
others  show  evidence  of  being  a  distinct  .source  of  inspiration 
for  purposive  effort.  Several  writers  slate  that  when  tired  or 
discouraged  tbey  found  in  these  dreams  of  future  succe.ss  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  for  further  effort. 

P.,  13.  My  day  dream  is  mostly  Bbout  being  an  actor  in  an  o[ierm 
company.     I  (Ircam  of  bciu){  a  beautiful  aiuxer. 

P..  13.  Sometimes  I  dream  of  beinic  au  authoress  and  travel  all 
over  Enropc  urn!  -Vsia.  writing  about  the  diflerctit  peoples. 

P..  15.  My  dav  drL-ama  are  of  briti)(  a  fiue  piaaist  and  haviug  people 
overwhelmed  by  the  bcsul^-  of  my  playioK. 

H.,  15.    Dreams  of  bccotning  the  cbampion  ball  player  of  the  world. 

H.,  Id.     Dreama  of  mil  itarj'  tireAtuess  Aud  becomioji  a  great  Reueral. 

M.,  19.  I  dream  of  future  grentness.  I  do  not  think  my  day  dream- 
ing BD  evil  because  it  places  Nefore  me  an  ideal  to  strive  for. 

P..  18.  1  dream  of  becomiaj(  famous  as  a  writer  or  actor  or  other 
impossible  person. 

M.,  19.  As  [  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  my  air  castle* 
have  alwnys  been  of  palaiial  law  offices,  stump  speeches.  Coajrreaa 
and  the  inevitable  White  House  rision  looms  in  the  background. 
Brcry  boy  dreams  of  the  presiiicacy.  I  see  myself  delivering  a  power- 
ful  speech  before  some  lar^e  audieuce.  with  ro&raof  applause  interrupt- 
las.  I  ibiok  it  a  bad  habit  and  wish  I  could  stop  it.  It  interferes 
imh  study  and  makes  me  diasatisGt^d  with  reality. 

M.,  (S.  Dreams  of  becomiuii{  a  famous  eu|{ineer  and  overcomiag 
ereat  difficulties  in  problems  of  construction  of  bridges  and  railroads. 
Never  dreams  excc|jL  iu  leisure  time  aud  thinks  thai  be  works  the 
harder  becaow  of  these  dreams. 

Prom  the  age  of  twelve  the  influence  of  books  npon  the  con- 
tent of  the  day  dream  becomes  increasingly  important.     With 
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the  less  imaginative  the  dream  may  be  merely  a  reproduction, 
with  slight  alterations,  of  some  book  recently  read,  btit  in  other 
cases  the  book  simply  furnishes  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
the  fabric  of  the  dream  is  woven.  Girls  put  themselves  in  the 
place  of  their  favorite  heroines  and  adapt  the  material  of  ro- 
mance, poetry  or  travels  to  their  own  uses.  Their  ideals  of  life 
are  affected  by  what  they  read.  Some  of  these  dreams  of  the 
future  are  visions  of  beautiful  and  useful  womanhood,  but  the 
trail  of  the  Elsie  books,  with  their  morbid  religiosity,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  and  Rhoda  Broughton  is  evident  with 
unfortunate  frequency,  Hoys  dream  of  fighting  indians.  hav- 
ing liair  breadth  adventures  on  land  and  sea,  being  cowboys, 
pirates,  brigands  or  national  heroes  as  the  case  may  be.  Detec- 
tive stories  seem  to  acquire  a  peculiar  charm  at  about  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  best  of  these  do  not  apparently  exercise  any 
particular  harmful  influence  and  they  appeal  strongly  to  the 
logical  instinct  which  seems  to  acquire  prominence  at  about 
this  age.  But  of  the  baueful  effects  of  the  worse  class  of  this 
literature  there  is  no  doubt.  Boys  become  familiar  with  the 
details  of  sin  and  crime  before  their  moral  ideas  are  fixed.  The 
qualities  of  courage  and  hardihood  involved  in  certain  forms  of 
crime  appeal  strongly  to  their  imagiuatiou  and  many  cases  of 
juvenile  crimes  are  directly  traceable  to  literature  of  this  sort. 
A  more  common  effect  is  the  lowering  of  ideals  of  manly  honor 
and  pnre  mindedness  and  the  taste  for  emotional  excitement 
which  renders  other  literature  tame  and  uninteresting  and  de- 
stroys interest  in  school  work. 

Another  type  of  day  dream  common  to  both  children  and 
adolescents  is  the  stor>'  making  impulse  which  in  some  cases 
reveals  a  high  type  of  creative  imagination.'  Some  children 
regularly  gel  themselves  to  sleep  by  making  up  stories,  the 
same  one  sometimes  being  continued  for  several  nights.  The 
frequency  of  the  continued  story  was.  however,  very  small, 
forming  iu  the  present  collection  of  data  less  than  one  per  cent. 
'  of  those  mentioning  the  story  form  of  dream. 

P.,  17.  Wh«u  ciRhl  or  nine  years  old  1  used  to*sit  at  the  window  and 
make  up  slori-cs  about  people  who  passed. 

P.,  18.  Oucc  when  1  was  about  ttiirtcco  years  old.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  twilight  rockiug  the  babv'a  eradlc.  I  felt  sad  and  lonely  and 
siugiog  softly  to  myself  I  made  up  a  eoDf;  atxint  my  basband  t>riiig  far 
across  the  ocean  and  never  would  he  again  come  home  to  his  loved 
ooea;  then  it  ended  by  bis  sudden  home  cominji;  and  (oyfiil  welcome. 

P.,  18.  My  day  dreams  are  in  the  forms  of  imaginations  in  every 
way  remote  from  my  anrronndings.  They  arc  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  story  whose  incidents  and  scenes  are  coutiuued  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  recorded  some  of  my  day  dreama  in  the  form  of  stories. 


'The  Continned  Story,  Mabel  W.  Learoyd.   Am.  Jour.  0/ Psy.,  Vol. 
Vn.  p.  86,  189s. 
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v.,  |8.  Mj  daj  clTCfttn*  irerjucntly  dexl  with  •omc  xdvcntiire  in 
which  I  *m  takiag  ku  actiTc  part.  They  itrc  like  Ktorie*  nud  unfold 
themMlvM  grailDAlly.  Since  childhooti  I  bave  been  in  the  habit  of 
puttinj;  my*vli  to  ttleeji  with  1bc»c  drcjtm*. 

F.,  19.  My  day  dreams  have  always  been  atories.  I  uaed  to  get  mv 
little  brotbrr  to  sleep  by  telling  my  dreamt.  I  still  dream  fitoriea,  ana 
•ometimea  I  dream  of  becoming  famoaa. 

P..  30.  I  have  since  a  small  child  put  myself  to  ale«p  nightly  by 
spinning  storiea  of  adTcnture,  romance,  and  travel  in  which  ]  waa  tM 
chief  actor. 

Closely  aid  u  to  the  story  form  of  day  dream  is  the  imapfitiary 
conversation  which  is  sometimes  carried  on  with  actual  friends 
and  acquaintonces,  somelimes  with  strangers  casualty  seen  or 
with  characters  in  books  or  history,  or  in  some  cases  with 
purely  imaginary  characters.  Some  novelists  and  dramatists 
have  done  much  of  their  composing  in  this  form,  and  these  im- 
aginary characters  acquire  a  vivid  personality.  Lonely  chil- 
dren sometimes  develop  this  form  of  imaginar>"  com panioTi ship. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  collected  a  number  of 
cases  of  these  imaginary  companions  and  the  records  arc  given 
with  considerable  detail.  All  began  at  an  early  age.  usually 
as  soon  as  the  child  began  to  talk,  and  contioned  for  several 
years,  usually  until  the  child  began  to  go  to  school,  or  was 
otherwise  brought  Into  contact  with  children  of  the  same  age. 
One  child,  a  boy,  began  to  play  with  an  imaginary  "Oobby"  as 
soon  as  he  could  talk  and  when  nearly  five  "Gobby"  was  still 
bis  constant  companion,  but  had  grown  up  and  bad  a  wife  and 
danghter,  who  were  also  playmates.  Another  child  of  ahont 
the  same  age  had  two  imaginary  playmates,  one  of  whom  was 
responsible  for  all  his  bad  Iwhavior,  and  the  other  played  the 
part  of  his  good  genius.  His  probable  behavior  could  often  be 
inferred  by  noticing  which  of  hi.s  imaginary  companions  was 
in  evidence  at  the  time.  A  few  years  ago  in  one  of  our  popular 
magazines,  there  appeared  some  letters  purporting  to  l>e  writ- 
ten by  a  child  of  eleven  to  her  husbaud  whom  she  assumed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  world  though  she  did  not  know  him.' 
Whether  these  letters  are,  as  they  purport  to  be,  the  genuine 
productions  of  a  child,  or  later  reminiscaices  put  into  this  form 
for  literary  effect,  they  picture  with  psychological  truth  the 
impulse  of  a  lonely  and  imaginative  child  to  find  iu  au  ideal 
world  the  sympnthy  and  companionship  which  was  lacking  in 
the  outward  life. 

Day  Orfams  of  Love  and  Marriage  are  firequent  after  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  occasionally  earlier  than  this  for  girls.  Some* 
times  these  are  vague  dreams  of  a  happy  future  with  a  shadowy 
partner  who  is  to  possess  all  virtues;  sometimes  there  is  a  defi- 


^A  Cbild'a  Letter*  to  Her  Hatband;  Helen  Watterwm  Moody.    Ma- 
elnre*,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  55. 
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mite  picture  of  a  future  home  and  a  house  is  pUoned  aad  fur- 
Inished  in  all  details.  With  girU,  anlesK  tbe>'  are  definitely 
looking  forward  to  marriage,  the  bouse  planning  and  furnishing 
is  usually  of  a  luxurious  character  and  withani  reference  to 
prul>abt1ity.  With  boys  this  vision  of  a  home  is  more  apt  to 
be  controlled  by  the  possibilities  of  achievement.  Both  boys 
and  girls  frankly  acknowltxige  dreaniiug  over  their  friends  of 
the  opposite  sex,  though  the  more  elaborated  romances  are 
nearly  always  woven  about  comparative  strangers  or  wholly 
from  the  stuS  of  which  dreams  are  made.  Many  girh;  imagine 
themselves  in  a  home  with  children  to  whom  they  give  names 
and  even  picture  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  bair.  how  tbey 
shall  be  dressed  and  educated,  and  the  good  times  they  shall 
have,  while  the  shadowy  partner  of  these  ioys  is  rarely  visual- 
ized or  very  definitely  characterized.  A  few  samples  of  this 
type  of  day  dream  are  given. 

F.,  tS.  I  drcnm  of  being  mamvd  nni]  havioff  a  Sc«atiful  tiom?  of 
my  owD.  I  picture  to  myself  the  urangemeot  of  the  rooms.  And  tb« 
prettiest  room  iti  it  will  be  a  nursery  famished  in  pinV  and  white  and 
occupied  hy  »  cnrly  henrleil  little  boy  ttnd  girl  who  will  be  the  dearest 
cliiluien  in  the  world. 

F.,  17.  Hy  day  dreams  arc  usnally  aboDt  my  folnre  life:  if  I  were 
married  and  bad  a  home  o(  my  own  aud  bow  cosey  I  would  keep  it. 

P.,  iS.  Dreams  of  certain  friend,  rccallaall  be  has  said  in  conrerM> 
tion,  plaus  tfactr  future  to^cthci.  clc. 

P.,  19.     My  day  dreams  are  mostly  of  a  scDtimciatBl  character. 

P.,  33.  My  day  dreams  are  apt  to  be  abont  some  whom  I  hare  met 
or  to  whom  I  am  Krc&tly  altractcd.  SotUctimcB  I  dream  of  bettiK  mai- 
ricd  and  having  a  home.     Sometimes  I  write  imaginary  letters. 

F.,  17.  Sometimes  1  dream  of  meeting  my  fntarc  hasband.  falling 
in  love  with  him,  etc.,  and  how  I  would  love  and  care  for  my  children. 

P.,  30.  I  do  not  have  maeh  time  for  drraminf;  now.  I  ased  to  im- 
seine  the  pleasure  of  having  a  little  home  in  the  country  with  mother. 
I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  worry,  so  try  to  keep  those  thoughts  out  of 
my  mind. 

P.,  19.  I  seldom  have  time  to  bntld  castles  in  Spain  but  when  I  do 
lamuot  iliflerent  from  most  southern  girls,  t.  r.,  my  dreams  are  oaoally 
about  a  pretty  fair  Epccimcn  of  a  six  foot  three  inch  biped. 

P.,  20.  I  nearly  always  dream  of  myself  as  being  very  famous  or  at 
least  holding  an  honored  position.  I  hare  dreamed  of  being  a  teacher, 
a  traioed  nurse,  the  head  of  some  great  medical  institution,  or  a  Kreat 
speaker.  I  never  dream  of  being  a  wife  and  mdther.  t  cannot  say 
why,  but  perhnpH  because  I  am  not  s  pretty  girl  but  decidedly  homely. 

P.,  16.  There  arc  times  occasionally  when  I  think  how  nice  it 
woDid  be  to  be  married  and  have  a  home  of  my  own.  and  I  thlnlc  of  ttte 
ioy  it  woald  be  to  train  up  a  little  child  and  know  that  he  was  your 
own. 

M.,  17.  My  day  dreams  are  sometimes  of  hnvlng  a  home,  a  loving 
wife  and  cbildreo  and  the  meaas  to  keep  them  in  comfort- 
Si.,  23.  As  for  day  dreams  Irarcly  indulge  In  them,  don't  have  time. 
I  fill  my  spare  momcuts  with  thinking  of  my  sweetheart. 

M.,  35.  My  day  dreams  are  usually  of  her  whom  I  hope  to  make 
my  wife.  I  have  visions  of  onr  future  home  life  together  ami  they  are 
an  inspiration  to  better  living  and  more  cArnest  effort. 
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IC.,  ai.     My  day  dicamK  are  K'Dcially  of  what  I  am  going  to  do  in 

the  future  (ofronnte  acenain  prellj  rir]  pla^s  an  important  part). 

M.,  3,%.     My  (lay  drcaiua  arc  |{eu«nilly  miide  up  of  tilaaa  by  mmnH  of 

rhlcb  I  hope  to  moke  my  iweatheari  my  huppy  wile.     Tliey  ore  not 

[ncre  love  drcamii  but  contain  all  the  essential  elements  tbat  go  to 

'  make  urofetMionaJ  life  a  snccesa.     My  drcauia  aie  of  reacbiog  the  bigb- 

e>t  point  iu  my  profe«aion  aud  makiDg  my  wife  kappy. 

U.,  37.  My  cnief  daj  dream  is  of  a  beautifnl  home  and  an  angelic 
wife. 

The  house  planning  form  of  day  dream  is  of  frequent  occut- 
rencc  even  when  not  connected  with  dreams  of  loveor  marriage. 
There  are  many  of  both  sexes  who  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  arc&-  ' 
tccttiral  instinct  and  6nd  recreation  in  planning  not  only 
houses  but  grounds  and  even  extend  their  fancies  to  land- 
ScajM:  gardening  and  poultry  raiding. 

A  more  prosaic  form  of  dreaming  is  that  in  which  the  future 
occupation  as  a  means  of  livelihood  is  the  content  of  the  dream. 
With  the  children  of  the  poor,  this  is  influenced  by  probability 
at  an  early  age  and  the  natural  instincts  for  activity  and  out  of 
door  lifie  find  little  play.  Both  boys  and  girls  of  eight  or  nine 
look  forward  to  earning  money  as  soon  as  the  legal  school 
years  are  completed.  Those  who  are  able  to  remain  longer  in 
school  look  forward  to  nearly  evcr>'  pos.sible  range  of  occupa- 
tion. The  number  of  occupations  mentioned  by  boys  is  nat- 
urally greater  than  by  girls,  but  the  latter  mention  nearly  every 
occupation  open  to  women,  including  teaching,  nursing,  stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping,  dressmaking,  millinery,  work  in  a  store, 
etc.  In  most  cases  there  were  pleasurable  anticipations  con- 
nected with  these  images  of  the  future  ::ithcr  because  of  ex- 
pected enjoyment  in  the  work  it»elf  or  because  of  the  prospect 
of  earning  money,  oflen  with  desire  to  bene&t  others. 

Opinions  as  to  thk  Rightness  ob  Wrongnkss  oi'  Dat 
Dreajiing. 

The  youngest  children  who  wrote  their  daydreams  (those  of 
the  third  grade  ranging  in  age  from  seven  to  nine)  had  evi- 
dently not  thought  of  a  moral  aspect  of  day  dreaming  and  either 
gave  no  answer  to  the  question  or  expressed  surprise  at  its  be- 
ing asked.  One  child  answered:  "Noone  e\'er  told  me  it  was 
wrong;"  aud  two  or  three  others  thought  that  it  wa.s  right  it 
the  things  dreamed  about  were  true  but  wrong  if  they  were 
not.  The  papers  of  the  children  giving  this  answer  showed 
rather  a  high  degree  of  imaginative  power  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  they  ever  told  their  dreams  as  facts. 
Several  reminiscent  papers  mention  the  confusion  of  fact  and 
fancy  in  childhood,  and  one  girl  of  eighteen  states  tbat  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  her  day  dreams  were  so  vivid  that  she  some- 
times told  them  as  facts.     In  all  grades  higher  than  the  third, 
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day  dreaming  and  inattentioa  to  lessons  seem  to  have  become 
inseparably  associated  and  the  answer  is  apt  to  he  of  the  stereo^ 
typed  form  that  day  dreaming  is  wrong  in  school  "becanae 
you  ought  to  be  attending  to  your  lesfuns."  Bat  in  addition 
to  this  reply  many  children  appear  to  have  done  some  independ- 
ent thinking  and  give  individual  reasons  for  thinking  the  in- 
dulgence right  or  wrong.  Day  dreams  are  wrong  if  they  are 
about  had  or  mean  things,  wrong  "because  they  make  you  feel 
cross  when  you  are  interrupted,"  "because  they  make  you  dis- 
satisfied with  what  you  really  have,"  "because  it  is  wrong  to 
wish  for  what  you  can't  have,"  "because  they  waste  time." 
They  are  not  wrong  "because  they  arc  natural,"  "because  they] 
can't  be  helped,"  "because  they  are  about  pleasant  things." 
They  are  right  because  they  make  you  happy,  make  >*ou  forget 
your  troubles  and  worries  and  because  "they  rest  the  mind." 
Typical  specimens  of  the  answers  given  at  diflferent  ages  are 
given, 

M.,  II.  I  do  not  think  it  is  rigfat  to  let  your  minds  wander  o9. 
Sometimes  my  mind  will  wander  off.  I  will  not  know  what  I  am  do- 
ing. Wb«n  I  try  to  tliinic,  it  is  very  tinrd  to  think.  Sometimes  It  will 
be  s  loQR  time  bcfon:  I  can  think  what  I  am  doing. 

F..  15.  Day  dieains  are  wrong  because  they  make  you  feel  croM 
wbeii  you  are  arou.sed. 

M.,  It.    "I  think  children  should  try  to  stop  themselves  from  haT<' 
in]<  (lay  dri^ama  becaane  when   you  are  dreamtng   like  that  In  ocbool 
you  might  miss  a  whole  lot  of  tetsoos." 

v.,  13.  Dreams  oftenest  of  her  brother  who  is  dead.  "My  dream  laJ 
wrong  because  my  lirother  is  dead  and  of  course  could  not  speak  tOi 
me." 

M..  13.  I  think  It  is  one  wrong  thing  nature  lets  as  do  becaufle  you 
miKht  want  to  do  »omethtnK  ver^  l)ad  and  sit  down  and  dream  awajr 
your  time. 

M.,  14.  I  do  not  think  day  drcama  are  right  because  the  more  yon 
let  your  mind  wander  the  more  you  want  to  be  there  and  know  yon 
cant. 

P.,  15.  I  think  day  dreaming  ia  wrong becauMr  I  have  not  very  much 
thinkinj;  power  and  1  Lhiuk  they  use  up  a  {(ood  deal  of  it. 

M.,  15.  Last  year  J  would  sJt  in  school  and  tbiak  of  everytblag  bat 
my  lessons.     I  failed  on  the  final  examination. 

M,,  13.  I  think  these  dreams  are  wrong  and  one  ought  to  guard 
Hgninst  them  ioT  when  you  get  bigger  tbcy  will  happen  more  often 
and  then  people  will  call  you  dreamy  head. 

P.,  18.     "I  think  they  are  wronR  because  they  weaken  the  mind." 

P.,  ao.  I  think  those  that  I  do  not  enjoy  ore  wrong,  eincc  in  tbem  1 
often  attribute  leas  generosity  than  I  should  to  those  with  whom  they 
are  connected. 

F.,  i3>i.  I  think  too  much  day  dreaming  is  not  good  for  anybody 
but  when  there  is  uothiiiR  c\ac  to  think  about  they  are  very  ROod 
thinKB  to  have  for  they  keep  the  mind  off  dwelling  on  troubles. 

P.,  13.  I  do  not  think  my  dreams  are  wrong  fori  hardly -ever  tbiok 
of  anyUiitig  wron^. 

M.,  13.  I  think  them  right  because  it  don't  hurt  you  any  to  think. 
but  I  think  it  does  in  another  way,  this  ia  io  letting  your  mind  go 
where  it  waata  to,  not  taking  care  of  its  own  busineM. 
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K,  14.  I  don't  think  Lbcm  wronK  if  they  «itil  about  thing*  wbtcb 
lla  make  aoyoue  do  wiodj;, 

U.,  t4>i.  I  tbink  tbcy  arc  right  unlesa  ^ou  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing elfte  because  theit  you  are  not  tbiuking  of  tricka  to  do  and  they 
keep  you  out  of  iniscbief. 

F.,  12^.  They  always  seem  right  to  mr  becauae  nothing  happens 
Tike  the  things  I  dream. 

K.,  r;;.  My  dicamB  are  always  right  bccauw  they  are  true  and  sl- 
WttTS  hap[>«n  or  ate  happening  when  I  dream. 

F.,  i$yi-  I  think  these  dreams  are  all  right  because  they  do  not 
hurt  auyoue.     They  are  JHSt  cbildiBh  thoughts. 

M..  12.  I  think  tbcy  are  more  right  than  wrong  becansc  when  you 
•re  sad  you  couEd  sit  down  and  dream  niid  forget  yotir  sadness. 

F.,  14.  They  give  your  mind  «.  rent  a  great  many  times,  but  some- 
times  they  take  your  mind  off  what  you  ought  to  be  doing. 

P..  17.  I  io  not  think  dny  drenmiiig  wrong  unless  carried  to  ea- 
cesa,  and  furthermore  I  think  it  encourages  me. 

M..  18.  I  do  not  think  them  wrong  when  I  have  leisure  for  them. 
When  tire<i  I  like  to  let  my  mind  drift  away  because  I  think  it  re- 
freshes me  and  stops  all  the  worries  X  may  have. 

P.,  t8.  1  enioy  day  dreaming  ver^  much  but  I  sometimes  tbiuk  it 
is  wrong  for  it  is  apt  lo  make  yon  dissatisficil  with  your  present  life. 

P.,  18.  I  do  not  think  it  wruug  to  day  dream.  It  gives  one  aome- 
thiag  to  have  as  an  ideal  object  in  life.  He  plans  his  life  in  many  in- 
stances according  to  his  ilay  dreamit.  Hven  if  he  in  never  able  to  carry 
out  all  bla  dreams,  ihcy  give  biui  a  great  deal  of  pleai^ure. 

P..  19.  Day  dreatn-i  are  often  an  in.<«piration  to  higher  thiags.  They 
sometimes  lead  us  on  to  try  to  reach  our  ideals. 

M.,  19.  This  day  dreaming  seemed  to  force  itself  upon  me.  I  tried 
bard  to  resist  it  because  1  thought  it  injurions  to  my  uiiud.  The 
more  I  day  dream  the  harder  it  is  to  come  back  to  reality. 

Only  a  small  per  cent,  of  chtltlrcn  above  the  fifth  grade  (10 
to  12  years)  and  adolescents  say  that  day  dreaming  is  right 
without  qualifying  the  answer  in  some  way.  "It  is  not  wrong 
unless"  or  "right  when  it  does  not  interfere,"  etc.  Many  ado- 
lescents give  an  unqualified  "wrong"  in  answer  lo  the  ques- 
tion basing  their  answer  upon  personal  experience.  Some 
State  definitely  that  their  power  of  attention  has  become  so  im- 
paired that  any  work  requiring  effort  or  continuity  of  attention 
is  difficult  and  irksome.  Others,  taking  a  broader  view  of  the 
subject,  consider  that  while  excess  is  harmful,  a  moderate  indul- 
gence under  proper  conditions  of  time  and  place  is  restful  to 
the  mind  and,  in  some  cases,  is  an  inspiration  which  tends  to 
widen  the  mental  horizon.  The  insidious  tendency  of  day 
dreaming  to  usurp  the  place  of  other  mental  activities,  is,  how- 
ever, very  generally  recognized  by  adolescents  and  adults,  and 
those  who  most  fully  recognize  its  value  as  a  nonuai  rest  and 
relaxation  of  the  mind  or  the  soil  from  which  real  creative 
work  may  .spring,  appreciate  as  well  the  danger  that  the  ser- 
vant may  become  the  master  and  mental  imagery  control  the 
tniod  even  in  opposition  to  an  eSbrt  of  will. 
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RRLATIOH  or   MBlfTAI.   IMAGES  TO  DaY    DRHAMING. 

'Galton  was  the  first  to  call  atteotioo  to  tbe  great  diSerence 
In  character  of  the  mental  images  in  different  individuals,  his 
Investigations  showing  thai  while  some  persons  can  call   np 
mental  pictures  which  are  distinct  and  vivid  in  color  and  out- 
Ime,  others  are  so  deficient  in  this  power  that  the  term  meutal 
image  appears  to  them  a  mere  figure  of  speech.     Galton  found 
that  philosophers  and  those  accustomed  to  abstract  thinking 
were  apt  to  be  deficient  in  this  power  while  children  were 
likely  to  possess  it  in  a  high  degree.     He  also  fonnd  the  vis- 
nali/ing   power   to  be  somewhat   higher   in  the  female  sex. 
Binei,"  following  to  some  extent  Galton's  method,  has  gone 
somewhat  farther  and  made  a  study  of  tbe  degree  to  which 
mental  images  are  under  tbe  control  of  the  will.     In  addition 
to  his  more  general  investigations,  Binet  had  two  subjects  (sis- 
ters) whom  he  studied  with  great  care  through  a  scries  of 
years  and  in  whom  there  was  a  marked  difference  of  type. 
Both  were  able  to  call  up  visual  images  though  one  did  so 
with  greater  effort,  her  images  were  less  complete  than  those 
of  the  other  and  she  had  little  power  to  alter  or  tran.sfonn 
them.   When,  however,  the  images  were  allowed  to  arise  spon- 
taneonsly,  as  in  the  more  passive  forms  of  day  dreaming,  there 
was  great  variety  and  richness  of  imagery,     The  youuger  had 
exceedingly  distinct  memory  images  and  po&sesised  the  power  of 
voluntary  control  over  them  in  a  high  degree,  altering  them 
quickly  and  easily  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the 
experimenter.     Her  mental  imagery  was.  however,  almost  en- 
tirely lacking  in  spontaneity,  and  she  seemed  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  these  images  could  arise  apart  from  an  act  of 
will.      Both  of  these  types  were  abundaully  illustrated   iu  tbe 
present  inaterial.     Many  children  described  the  succession  of 
mental  images  which  passed  through  their  minds,  said  that 
they  came  of  themselves  and  couldn't  be  helped.    Some  de- 
scribed   day  dreaming  as  "queer"  or    "funny"    because   yoa 
never  could  tell  what  was  coming  next.    Others  described  their 
day  dreams  as  a  definite  reproduction  of  scenes  which  tbey 
bad  especially  enjoyed,  or  said  that  they  had  some  favorite  day 
dream  which  wa.s  voluntarily  initiated.     Still  a  third  formpf 
day  dreaming  in  the  broader  sense  is  illustrated  by  the  insis- 
tent imagery  which  appears  even  in  opposition  to  the  will,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  said  that  he  did  n't  enjoy  day  dream- 
ing because  the  one  which  came  ol^enest  was  the  repetition, 
with  all   its  details,  of  an  accident  in  which  he  had  seen  his 
uncle  injured.     Dramatic  authors  sometimes  have  trouble  with 
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their  characters  who  persist  in  behaving  in  a  way  quite  in  op- 
position to  the  ideas  of  their  creator.  It  is  probable  that  these 
insistent  ideas,  which  are  usually  connected  either  with  some 
emotional  shock  or  strain  or  are  an  accompaniment  of  over- 
fatigned  states,  approach  very  near  to  the  line  of  morbidity. 
Tbc  rtlalion  of  the  will  to  day  dreaming,  as  seen  from  the  chil- 
dren's point  of  view,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Some  say 
that  day  dreaming  is  not  wrong  because  "you  can't  help  it  and 
what  you  can't  help  can't  be  wrong."  Others  say  that  they 
"can't  help  it  sometimes"  especially  if  tired  or  not  interested. 
One  boy  says  that  he  can't  help  it  in  school  but  is  never 
troubled  that  way  when  the  subject  is  base  ball.  Many  state 
that  they  voluntarily  initiate  day  dreatus  as  a  means  of  passing 
the  time  when  lonely  or  uninterested  or  as  a  refuge  from  un- 
pleasant actualities. 

Rciaiiirn  of  Day  Dreaming  to  the  Creative  Imagination. 
There  are  a  few  adults  who  say  that  they  never  day  dream 
but  their  papers  show  that  they  have  restricted  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  which  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  and  which  has  been  set  aside  as  a  childish  mode 
of  mental  action.  In  the  broader  sense  of  the  term  it  is  proba- 
ble that  every  normal  mind  exhibits  certain  automatisms  in  its 
reproductiv'e  activities,  whether  these  be  unaltered  memory 
images  or  imaginative  transformations  and  combinations  which 
ate  a  true  creative  activity  The  richer  the  content  of  the 
mind,  the  greater  the  variety  and  spontaneity  of  the  day 
dream  and  the  greater  the  possibility  that  from  its  automatic 
working  new  and  original  combinations  may  arise.  A  psy- 
chological study  of  inventors  wonld  probably  reveal  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  great  inventions,  though  sought  and  worked 
over  for  years  have  come,  at  last,  in  a  flash  of  insight  through 
the  automatic  working  of  a  mind  filled  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  subject.  Indeed  we  know  this  to  have  been  the  case  with 
many  scientific  discoveries:  and  the  biographies  of  artists,  au- 
thors and  scientists  emphasize  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have 
'been  day  dreamers  in  t3oyhood,  but  always  along  with  this  has 
coexisted  the  fact  of  special  interest  and  activity  along  some  par- 
ticular line,  even  though  there  were  deficiencies  in  other  direc- 
tions. Herbert  Spencer  has  recorded  in  his  autobiography  the 
feet  he  was,  during  his  boyhood,  "extremely  prone  to  castle 
building"  end  that  the  habit  continued  even  into  mature  life. 
This  habit,  while  usually  indulged  in  at  bedtime,  was  frequently 
a  course  of  annoying  abseut  mindedness.  In  later  years  be 
wrote:  "I  believe  that  it  is  a  general  belief  that  castle  build- 
ing is  detrimental:  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  this  is  so. 
Id  moderation  I  regard  it  as  beneficial.  It  is  a  play  of  the 
constructive  imagination,  and  without  constructive  imagination 
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i  there  cau  be  no  high  achievement.  I  believe  that  the  love  I 
then  had  for  it  arose  from  the  sjionlaniKHis  activity  of  powers 
which  in  future  life  became  iostrumenta!  to  higher  things.'" 
Many  facts  from  the  biographies  of  the  world's  leaders  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  of  Spencer's,  and  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  loo  vigorous  a  prnning  and  repression 
of  this  play  of  the  imagination  is  good  pedagogy'  and  whether 
a  certain  amount  of  this  mental  recreation  is  not  necessary  for 
mental  growth.  We  know  that  music,  art,  and  literature  are 
much  indebted  to  the  great  dreamers.  But  the  mind  must  first 
be  well  stored  and  there  must  be  energy  for  the  realization  of 
the  dreams.  It  is  never  to  the  idle  dreamer  that  the  creative 
impulse  comes.  Mozart  and  Raphael  were  dreamers,  but  the 
harmonies  of  the  one  and  the  visions  of  the  other  belong  to  the 
world  only  because  their  dreams  received  embodiment  by  al- 
liance with  the  drudgery  of  practical  work.  Najwleon  and 
Mohammed  were,  each  in  his  o^a'u  way,  dreamers,  but  tbey 
were  also  men  of  action.  To  Grttutama,  only  afVer  years  of 
mental  striving  came  the  perfect  rest  and  the  vision  of  Nirvana. 
It  is  probable  that  to  most  artists  the  vision  beautiful  comes 
when  the  mind  is  passive  end  visual  images  rise  unbidden,  and 
literature  owes  much  to  that  spontaneous  play  of  imagery  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  day  dreaming.  We  do  not 
need  to  recall  that  strange  fragment  of  Coleridge's  dream, 
Ktibla  Khan  to  realize  that  the  brains  of  poets  have  sometimes 
worked  in  an  automatic  way.  The  day  dream  shades  by  al- 
mo.st  imperceptible  gradations  through  hypnogogic  states  to  the 
|dream  of  sleep,  and,  as  those  whose  mental  content  is  fullest  are 
J  those  who  are  apt  to  dream  most,  so  with  the  day  dream. 
Babies  and  idiots  probably  do  not  day  dream  as  they  have 
a  sufficient  store  of  menial  impressions  for  reproductive  com-" 
binations.  And  among  those  whose  lives  are  a  monotonous 
round  of  toil  in  the  bare  struggle  for  existence,  there  arc  proba* 
bty  few  dreams  either  of  the  day  or  night,  because  little  material 
is  furnished  by  the  environment.  Experience  having  bred  few 
images  Air  the  fancy  to  work  upon,  release  from  bodily  exer- 
tion 13  followed  almost  immediately  by  sleep.  The  effect  of 
monotonous  labor  in  dulling  mental  images,  even  in  well  stored 
mind,  is  noted  by  those  who  have  spent  years  in  Siberian  prisons, 
even  Ihe  images  of  home  and  friends  being  no  longer  recalled 
with  clearness." 

Enjoyment  of  day  dreaming  in  itself  considered,  except  is 
those  cases  which  are  either  morbid  or  tend  to  become  so,  is 
universal.    The  few  who  say  that  tbey  do  not  enjoy  it  invari- 
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ahly  give  as  a  reason,  conscictitions  scniples  in  regard  to  it  as 
the  factor  which  disturbs  eujoymeut.  Children  occasionally 
give  some  unpleasant  consequence  resulting  from  the  habit  as 
a  reason  for  non -enjoyment  but  nevertheless  do  not  discontinue 
the  habit.  Some  say  that  day  dreaming  is  ibc-ir  greatest  plcas- 
nre  and  that  they  "could  not  live  without  it."  Even  sad 
dreams  are  enjoyed,  the  sadness  being  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  evoked  by  seeing  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  or  reading  a  boolc 
which  may  be  thoroughly  pleasurable  e\'eu  though  the  reader 
is  reduced  to  tears.  Emotions  in  day  dreams  of  a  normal  type 
are  all  attuned  to  a  low  key,  due.  pcrhap-s,  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  and  va.sciilflr  .systems,  Mojwo'  found  experi- 
mentally that  respiration  tends  to  become  periodic,  and  the 
pulse  is  lowered  when  attention  begins  to  wander  in  states  of 
drowsiness  aud  in  the  dreamy  states  when  attention  is  most 
completely  dispersed.  Twilight  moods  of  reverie  arc  typically 
characterized  by  the  more  subdued  emotions  and  by  moral  and 
religious  aspirations."'  The  mood  is  generally  enjoyed  and 
many  say  that  it  rests  and  helps  them. 

Morbid  Day  Dreaming. 

In  cases  of  morbid  grief  and  painful  reverie  instead  of  mus- 
cular  relaxation  there  is  sometimes  a  partial  paralysis  and  rig- 
idity of  the  muscles  which  is  apparent  in  the  face  and  hau^, 
and  iu  the  character  of  the  movements  when  the  subject  is 
aroused.  These  cases  of  painful  reverie  are  reported  chiefly  by 
adnlts  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  enjoyable  melan- 
choly and  "sweet  sadness"  of  normal  reveries.  The  content  is 
not  an  imaginary  situation,  but  some  actual  sorrow  or  trouble, 
and  the  tendency  to  morbidity  is  frequently  recognized  by  the 
subject,  and  is  sbuuued  by  an  effort  to  keep  the  mind  occupied 
with  other  things.  In  cases  of  physical  weakness  and  ill 
health,  these  reveries  tend  toward,  and  in  some  cases  become 
obsessive  ideas  against  which  the  patient  struggles  in  vain, 
whene\'er  physical  weakuess  preveuts  constaut  occupation. 
Scenes  which  crush  the  heart  and  paralyze  effort  are  relived 
again  and  again  and  the  will  is  powerless  to  bauish  these  im- 
ages which  the  patient  may  fully  realize  are  leading  to  mental 
degeneration.  In  the  entire  number  of  day  dreams  collected 
from  children  only  thirteen  morbid  cases  occurred  as  regards 
content,  though  there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which, though 
there  was  no  morbidity  of  content,  day  dreaming  had  become 
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so  excessive  and  so  imperative  a  habit  as  to  be  regarde<l  as  a 
morbid  development,  very  closely  approacbiug  the  efiects  upon 
some  hypnotic  subjects  in  the  loss  of  will  power.  Among  the 
cases  oj"  morbid  content  two  were  of  snakes.  Both  subjects 
were  boys  and  in  one  caw  the  cause  was  stated  as  due  to  a 
fright  which  had  gcuerated  a  morbid  fear  which  resulted  in 
images  of  the  object  dreaded  whenever  the  mind  was  allowed  to 
wander  uncontrolled.  In  the  other  case,  no  information  was 
given  beyond  the  fact  that  day  dreams  were  always  of  snakes 
and  not  enjoyed.  Twochiklren  of  thirteen  and  fnnrteen  dreamed 
of  dying  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  in  one  of  these  cases 
the  tendency  of  the  dream  to  become  an  imperative  idea  wu 
marked.  Two  others  habitually  have  sad  day  dreams  and  in 
both  of  these  case^  the  health  was  reported  below  normal. 

P.,  11^.  When  theyftrc  nice  and  not  frigbting  I  enjoy  them,  bat 
when  they  are  horrible  aud  frigbtin]{  I  do  not  like  them. 

v.,  13.     My  dreama  are  most  often  different  but  about  tootetbiDg 

Md. 

M.,  14.     Day  dreams  chiefly  of  sn&kes  of  which  be  is  afraid. 

P.,  13.  When  I  am  acwin);  or  rendinit,  I  be^in  to  think.  1  thlnlc 
and  Ibiuk  about  everything  until  I  think  about  ftomethtnf;  I  cannot 
get  oQ  uiy  luiud.  One  thing  I  dream  about  moat  ia  the  end  of  the 
world,  i  wonder  what  will  bcconie  of  the  people  and  how  the  earth 
will  look  and  bow  dreadful  it  will  be. 

P.,  14.     t  always  think  about  the  past  and  what  if  I  should  die. 

P.,  19.  I  am  a  victtm  of  daydreamstoa  most  annoying  de^ee  insft- 
much  that  all  cBorta  at  rci^iataucc  aceui  futile. 

P.,  59.  Has  met  with  K'cal  loss  aud  sorrow;  aits  for  hoars  la  the 
same  rif^id  attitude,  with  eyes  fixed  onvacancv.  When  aroused  nakc* 
an  efiorl.  to  attend  to  thiu^n  about  her  but  if  feft  aloue  aiuks  back  into 
the  same  attitude.  The  imatjes  of  her  sorrow  are  constantly  before 
her  miud. 

(Sir  James  Crichton  Browne*  inclines  to  the  view  thatsU 
dreamy  mental  states  have  a  morbid  tendency.  He  acknowl* 
edges  that  in  otherwise  healthy  minds  no  harmful  consequences 
either  mental  or  physical  can  be  detected.  He  quotes  various 
cases  in  connection  with  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  such  ss 
the  dreamy  stale  which  sometimes  forms  a  distinct  aura  ia 
epilepsy  and  argues  that  men  of  genius  koowu  to  have  been 
subject  to  these  dreamy  states  have  suffered  injury  and  beeo 
hampered  in  their  work  by  them.  As  an  extreme  example  be 
quotes  the  ca.se  of  John  Addington  Symonds,  the  historian  of 
the  Renaissance,  who  suffered  from  a  peculiar  dreamy  state 
which  lie  thus  describes.  "Suddenly  in  church  or  in  company, 
when  1  was  reading  aud  always  1  think  when  ray  muscles  were 
at  re-st,  I  felt  the  approach  of  the  mood.  Irresistibly  it  took 
possession  of  my  miud  and  will  and  lasted  what  seemed  sn 
eternity  and  disappeared  in  a  series  of  rapid  sensations  which 
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rcfiembled  the  waking  from  an  anscsthetic  iiiflneuce.  One 
reason  I  dislilced  this  state  was  becanse  t  conld  not  describe  it 
to  mj'self.  It  consisted  in  a  gradual  but  swiflly  progressing 
obliteration  of  space,  time,  sensation  and  the  multitudinous 
factors  of  experience  which  seem  to  qualify  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  nurself.  At  last  Dothing  remained  but  a  pure  absolute 
self.  The  universe  Wcame  without  form  and  void  of  coDtent." 
This  description  is  very  closely  analogous  to  those  states  some- 
times experienced  in  extreme  fatigue  when,  for  an  instant,  the 
mind  seems  to  stop  working  and  then  goes  on.  It  differs  from 
unconsciousness  in  the  fact  that  the  blank  is  felt  though  no 
effort  of  memory  can  recall  any  mental  content.  Such  slates 
are  merely  results  and  symptoms  of  extreme  fatigue,  and  unless 
the  fatigue  be  sufficiently  prolonged  so  that  the  nervous  !;j*stem 
loses  its  normal  recuperative  power,  have  apparently  no  more 
serious  consequences  than  any  other  fatigue  states.  As  in  the 
1, 080  cases  furnished  by  the  graded  schools  all  the  children 
present  wrote  and  with  the  few  doubtful  exceptions  already 
noted  day  dreaming  was  reported  by  all  the  children  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  morbid  tendencies,  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  the  assumption  of  any  morbid  connection,  either 
mental  or  physical,  with  day  dreaming  per  se  more  than  with 
any  other  mental  activity.  If  morbid  coses  are  sought  they 
arc  not  difficult  to  find  either  in  the  fonn  of  morbidity  of  con- 
tent or  excessive  indulgence,  resulting  in  loss  of  will  power,  or 
cases  in  which  both  factors  are  combined.  F^r^'  cites  an  in- 
teresting case  of  a  man  who  had  been  from  childhood  an  invet- 
erate day  dreamer  to  an  extent  which  seriously  affected  his 
college  course.  He  had  parsued  in  his  dreams  a  number  of 
fictitious  careers,  military,  marine,  engineering,  etc.,  which  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  real  life.  On  leaving  college,  however,  he 
engaged  in  an  active  business  career,  was  happily  married, 
snccessfhl  in  his  undertakings,  and  having  no  time  for  day 
dreaming,  seemed  to  have  overcome  the  habit.  A  few  years 
later,  however,  he  began  to  suffer  from  insomnia  and  at  the 
same  time  became  dissatisfied  in  regard  to  his  business  and 
household  affairs.  He  took  refuge  in  hia  former  imaginations, 
and  though  these  were  less  absorbing  than  formerly  they  grad- 
ually became  more  persistent  and  finally  acquired  a  fixed  form 
in  which  he  lived  an  ideal  life  in  a  chateau  which  he  gradually 
elaborated.  He  acquired  an  imaginary  wife  and  children  and 
mnnifested  less  and  less  interest  in  his  actual  family.  He  con- 
tinued nominally  to  conduct  his  business,  which,  however,  was 
really  managed  by  his  staff  of  employees.  Finally,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  some  one  accosted  him  by  name  and  wished  to 
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confer  with  him  oa  business  he  replied  "He  is  at  ChaviUe," 
the  Dame  of  bis  imagiuary  chateau.  This  betrayal  of  hicoself 
in  pubhc,  however,  startled  him  into  a  realization  of  his  actual 
condition,  and  fearing  himself  insane  he  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing to  banish  bis  ideas,  but  found  that  they  had  become  tus 
masters  and  that  against  his  will  be  constantly  relapsed  into 
his  dreams.  After  three  months  of  medical  treatment,  with 
strict  supervision  ntKht  and  day  to  prevent  any  lapse  into 
dreamiu^,  he  recovered.  In  this  case  visual  images  appear  to 
have  played  an  important  r61e  and  the  subject  was  of  a  strongly 
visual  type.  Whether  in  this  case,  the  day  dreauiing  was  the 
cause  or  result  of  a  diseased  mental  state  is  uncertain,  but  the 
suppression  of  the  dreams  was  an  important  factor  io  the  treat- 
ment which  resulted  in  his  recovery.  As  to  the  danger  of  day 
dreaming  in  a  uoriual  individual  the  following  testimony  of  a 
man  uf  twenty-six,  who  has  carefully  analyzed  his  own  case,  is 
of  value.  A.  B.  remembers  that  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight 
years  he  was  a  dreamer  and  says  that  his  day  dreaming  has 
been  the  happiest  part  of  his  life  but  that  "it  has  made  it  very 
hard,  sometimes  next  to  impossible,  to  pay  attention  to  any- 
thing dull  or  abstract."  All  the  will  power  I  can  bring  to  bear 
only  serves  To  pull  my  mind  back  to  whnt  it  ought  to  be  busy 
with  instead  of  keeping  it  steadily  focused  there.  If  one  cotild 
dream  up  to  the  limit  when  one  ought  to  dismiss  it  entirely  and 
Atteud  to  the  sterner  thiugsof  life.  I  think  day  dreaming  would 
be  a  veritable  gift  from  the  gods.  But  it  is  a  curse  when  the 
habit  becomes  so  Sxed  that  a  man  cau't  pay  attention  to  things 
which  perchance  have  little  natural  interest  for  him." 

The  tendency  of  day  dreaming  to  become  habitual  and  ex- 
cessix-e  is,  in  the  present  study,  most  marked  in  those  who 
have  strong  visual  imaginations,  yet  the  power  is  in  itself  a 
mental  gift  even  though  it  sometimes  prove  a  dangerous  one. 
The  great  literary  and  religious  dreamers  have  usually  been 
men  whose  visual  imagery  was  exceedingly  vivid.  Dante, 
Milton,  Mohammed  and  Swedcnborg  were  all  endowed  with 
all  the  power  of  visual  imagination  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Many  drugs  owe  their  peculiar  fascination  to  their  power  of 
intensifying  sensory  images  and  producing  dreamy  states.  The 
Mexican  drug,  mt-scal.  tbe  use  of  which  as  a  religious  cult 
amonj;  the  Southtrn  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  has 
spread  in  spite  of  efforts  to  restrain  it,  has  for  its  chief  mental 
effect  the  production  of  colors  and  forms  of  wonderful  variety 
and  intensity.  The  muscular  relaxation  noted  as  character- 
istic of  day  dreaming  is  produced  by  all  aniestbetics  and  where 
the  oncoming  of  unconsciousness  is  not  too  sadden  the  mental 
states  preceding  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  day  dream- 
ing.    De  Quincy,  who  more  vividly  than  any  other  writer  has 
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depicted  the  effects  of  opium,  emphasizes  the  tinpairmcDt  of 
muscttlar  power  and  corrcspoudioK  weakness  of  will.  The 
effect  of  aicotine  in  producing  dreamy  mental  states  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  teachers  rejxjrt  that  boys  who 
are  addicted  to  cigarette  smoking  are  invariably  dreamers  and 
defective  in  the  power  of  voluntary  attention. 

lo  summarizing  the  results  of  the  present  study,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  foUowinK  poiuts: 

Day  dreaming  appears  to  be  a  normal  and  well  nigh  nniver> 
sal  phenomenon  in  children  and  adolescents  and  may  continue 
throughout  life.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  years  of 
adolescence. 

The  content  of  the  day  dream  is  chiefly  determined  by  envi- 
ronment, though  its  fonos.  like  those  of  night  dreams,  are  in~ 
fluenced  by  age,  health  and  degree  of  mental  duvelopmcnt. 

In  early  childhood,  day  dreams,  except  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tionally imaginative  children,  are  made  up  chiefly  of  memory 
images,  actual  experiences  or  stories  being  reproduced  with 
little  change.  This  teiid<;ncy  to  reproduce  memory  images  un- 
changed is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  day  dreams  reported,  but 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  insistency  of  children  that  stories 
told  to  them  shall  be  repeated  without  any  change  in  the  de- 
tails, a  fact  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  had  e?cperience  in 
teltiat;  stories  to  children.  The  future  of  childhood  is  usually 
a  definitely  ctrcumscribcd  and  near  future,  and  motor  activities 
and  eating  figure  largely  in  the  content  of  childish  dreams. 

With  the  dawn  of  adolescence  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  content  and  the  range  is  greatly 
widened.  Dreams  of  the  future  are  oftenest  of  the  vague  future 
with  boundless  possibilities.  The  instinct  emotions  become  an 
e\'ideitt  factor  and  dreams  of  love  are  characteristic  at  this  age. 
Both  altruistic  and  egoistic  emotions  are  greatly  intensified. 

Though  comparatively  few  day  dreams  were  collected  from 
adults,  the  content  of  these  indicated  a  somewhat  closer  con- 
nection with  actual  life  than  those  of  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. Dreams  of  the  future  were  more  in  the  form  of  plans 
with  the  possibility  of  accomplishment  either  for  self  or  others. 

The  few  cases  of  the  day  dreams  of  old  age  were  almost  en- 
tirely memories  of  the  remote  past  and  much  time  was  spent  in 
dreaming.  Since  day  dreaming  is  closely  associated  with  fatigue 
States  this  appears  to  be  the  result  which  might  be  expected 
from  mental  and  physiological  conditions. 

Though  environment  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  imagination  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  may  be  dwarfed  and  starved  by  repression,  much  is  due 
to  differences  of  mental  endowment,  and  day  dreaming  in  a 
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marked  degree  is  often  associated  with  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments and  creative  ability. 

Day  dreaming,  like  any  other  mental  activity,  may  become 
excessive  and  pass  over  into  pathological  states,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  enjoyable  and  a  passive 
State,  it  is  pcailiarly  liable  to  thissonrce  of  danger. 

Sex  differences  are  especially  marked  in  day  dreams,  many 
of  them  being  so  characteristically  masculine  or  feminine  that 
the  8ex  of  the  writer  is  unmistakable.  While  this  is  in  part 
undoubtedly  due  to  environment  and  con^'cntional  training,  it 
also  suggests  that  in  the  more  automatic  workings  of  the  mind 
there  may  be  a  fruitful  field  for  the  investigation  of  the  question 
of  bow  far  mental  differences  between  men  and  women  are  in- 
oateaud  fundamental  and  how  far  they  are  due  to  artificial 
causes. 


'ION-TIMES  AS  A  TEST  OF  NfENTAL  ABILITY.* 


By  Guv  MoNTROSB  Whjppi^, 

Anistant  Profeaaor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Bdncation, 
Cornell  University. 


This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  ( i )  that  a  dUtinction  intist 
be  made  between  what  tnay  be  called  the  'laboratory'  and  the 
'anthropometric'  tyi;«.s  of  reaction  experiment,  (3)  that  mauy 
of  the  reaction-teats  conducted  uix>n  school- children  have  not 
conformed  to  the  usnal  requirements  of  the  'laboratory'  method, 
and  (3)  that  reaction-time  te-sts,  of  whatever  type,  cannot  be 
successfully  used  in  tests  of  school-childreu.  aud  fail  to  indi- 
cate mental  ability.  I  shall  not  try  in  what  follows  to  keep 
these  proposiLioBs  sharply  distiuct,  or  to  keep  to  the  order  just 
given. 

The  interest  in  reaction- times  as  studied  in  the  earlier  inves- 
tigations (incited  by  the  phenomena  of  the  'personal  equation' 
and  WuQdt's  complicatiou  experiments  during  the  early  six- 
ties) was  directed  very  largely  to  the  determination  of  the  time- 
values  themselves.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  results 
of  different  investigators  failed  to  evince  conspicuous  harmony, 
even  when  the  outward  conditions  seemed  entirely  identical. 
Thus  attention  was  turned  to  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
psychical  or  psychophysical  conditions  governing  the  process 
of  reaction.  The  treatment  became  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  Naturally  many  factors  were  unearthed, — some 
of  them  but  little  suspected  in  the  previous  work.  It  was 
found,  for  instance,  that  the  simple  reaction-time  depended  not 
Only  upon  such  objective  factors  as  the  modality  of  the  stimulus, 
its  extent  aud  iuteusity,  upon  the  nature  of  the  movement  of 
reaction,  etc.,  but  also  quite  as  much  upon  certain  more  sub- 
jective conditions,  snch  as  the  degree  of  fore-knowledge  or  ex- 
pectant attention  aroused  in  the  observer,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  warning-signal,  the  length  and  uniformity  of  the 
interval  between  this  signal  and  the  stimulus,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  distraction,  the  general  condition  of  the  ner^'ous 
system  as  affected  by  drugs,  fatigue  products,  etc.,  and.  per- 
haps most  significant  of  all,  upon  the  direction  of  the  observer's 
attention,— an  influence  cited  by  Orschausky  iu  1S87,  but  still 
better  known  by  the  work  of  Lange  soon  after  published.* 

>A  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  Experimental   Psychol ogiaia  at 
Ithaca,  in  April.  1904. 
*FkH9S.  Studien.  IV,  1888,  479- 
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If  we  recognize  the  fundameutal  character  of  this  disUnctioa, 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  attention 
directed  toward  the  reception  of  the  stimulus  (sensorial  or  com- 
plete reaction),  toward  the  execution  of  the  movement  (short- 
ened, abbreviated,  motor,  or  muscular  reaction),  or  more  or 
less  evenly  poised  between  these  two  attitudes  (central  or 
natural  reaction). 

It  has  also  beea  intimated,  and  is  apparently  taken  for 
granted  by  many  investigators,  that  the  length  of  the  reaction- 
time  is  further  conditioned  by  age,  by  sex,  and,  finally  by 
another  factor,  possibly  further  reducible,  that  of  constant  in- 
dividual dtfTcrences.'  It  is  this  last  factor  which  deserves  our 
attention  because  it  has  been  assumed  by  more  than  one  inves- 
tigator that  this  factor  is  either  identical  with,  or  at  least  a 
function  of,  general  mental  ability  or  general  intelligence,  and 
it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  measure  the  mental  ability 
of  school-children  in  part  by  determining  their  reaction-time. 
Are  such  constant  individual  differences  to  be  established  by 
careful  experimentation,  and,  if  so.  do  they  give  us  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  general  mental  ability  of  the  observers  who  exhibit 
them? 

In  answering  these  questions  it  seems  to  me  that  attention 
must  be  called  to  the  methods  of  using  the  reaction-test  in  the 
psychological  laljoratory  and  in  the  schoolroom.  The  typical 
reaction-experiment,  as  condncled  in  the  modem  lal>orator>-, 
is  a  qualitative  experiment:  the  emphasis.  I  mean,  is  placed 
upon  the  introspective  examination  of  the  observer's  conscious- 
ness rather  than  upon  the  quaotitstii'e  examination  of  the  time- 
valuc!)  themselves.  The  experiment  calls  for  the  synthetic 
constrnction  of  the  action-consciousness.  The  chronoscope  is 
employed  partly  to  supply  the  objecti%-e  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment (stimulus,  movement  of  reaction,  etc. ) ,  partly  to  keep 
some  tag  upon  the  work  of  the  observer. — in  a  word,  to  stand- 
ardize the  conditions  under  which  the  introspection  is  made. 
If,  for  example,  the  times  reconled  for  a  series  of  simple  audi- 
tory reactions  are  i8o,  170,  igo,  450,  and  60  sigma.  it  goes 
withotit  saying  that  the  observer  is  inaccurate  in  his  introspec- 
tive examination  if  he  reports  a  uniform  series  of  coniwrious 
processes  in  all  five  tests:  something  else  than  the  simple  im- 
pulsive action  consciousness  must  have  been  present  when  450 
sigma  was  recorded;  something  must  have  dropped  out  when 
60  sigm**  was  recorded. 

Again,  it  is  customary  in  the  conduct  of  the  laboratory  re- 


'Tbcvcry  term  'personal  vqaBtion*  hat  this  implication,  and  may 
possibly  have  saggcstciS  tfae  use  of  the  reaction  experiment  lu  the  way 
wc  arc  disciiMing. 
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action-experiment  (at  least  id  the  Cornell  laboiator}')  to  give 
heed  to  the  so-calIe<l  'types'  of  I^nge.  An  endeavor  is  made, 
first  of  all,  to  establish  tbe  'natural'  type  by  avoiding,  in  the 
instructioDS  to  tbe  student,  any  Tcference  to  the  direction  of 
the  attention  either  toward  stimulus  or  movement,  and  espe- 
cially- to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  the  reaction  is  to  be  made  as 
qnickly  as  possible.  Now,  experience  shows  that,  if  these 
conditions  are  established,  many  observers  will,  in  their  first 
reactions,  adopt  tbe  'central'  reaction;  this  is,  then,  literally, 
their  'natural'  attitude  toward  the  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  rather  infrequently  one  encounters  a 
student  who  belongs  ver>'  clearly  either  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  'subjective'  or  to  the  'objective,  type  of  observer.' 

We  have  here,  then,  a  definite  indication  of  constant  indi- 
vidual diS'etences,  but  it  is  not  an  indication  from  which  we 
can  argue  at  all  to  fundamental  differences  in  general  mental 
ability.  We  find  merely  that  these  occasional  observers,  who 
are  extreme  in  their  type,  fall  naturally  into  the  sensorial  or 
into  the  muscular  type  of  reactors  in  the  absence  of  more  defi- 
nite instructions.* 

Obviously  when  these  observers  pass  to  the  sensorial  and 
muscular  types  of  reaction  and  are  instructed  specifically  how 
to  direct  the  attention,  they  find  the  one  attitude  easy  and  the 
other  difficult,  according  as  their  type  is  objective  or  subjective. 

But  a  question  of  further  significance  now  arises:— can  those 
possessed  of  a  strong  Anlage  (whether  this  is  regarded  as  a 

'This  is  a  disiinctton  which  has  received  an  Increasing amaum  of 

saucti^tu  ill  Ihc  receut  cxperimeatal  literature,  and  which  has  been 
well  described  by  Stern  in  his  trealJae  ujion  individnal  differeiLces.  It 
mnat  be  reducible  10  a  fundamental  diflerence  iu  nervous  ronsiitntion, 
and  baa,  tlierelore,  appealed  to  me  as  beiii^  poasibW  identical  with 
Ribot's  attractive  scheme  of  the  tempcratiieuis  in  which  the  fuuda- 
tnental  division  ia  into  the  gronpji, — sensitives,  activea  and  apathetic*. 
The  seuaitivea  may  be  the  sobjectives,  the  actives  tbe  objectives. 

'To<|iiote  from  Stem:  "One  man  is  accustomed  to  take  np  an  ac- 
tive Bttltude  to  everything  tbat  occur*  to  bim:  his  own  action  19  for 
him  the  constant  point  of  interest,  and  bis  envirouoieiit  is  uf  impor- 
tance only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  this  centre  of  reference;  be  therefore 
keeps  his  personality,  his  'I, '  in  instant  readiness  (or  action.  Aootber 
ia  wont  to  submit  himself  passively  to  the  operatiou  of  external  im- 
picsaions;  he  regards  them  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  ia  con- 
templative id  disposition.  The  former  is  inclined  to  make  himself 
'r««uy  lor  the  leap;'  bis  fingers  are  intense,  and  tbe  psyche  ta  intent; 
he  merely  awaits  the  signal  for  action,  Tbe  latter  tends  as  naturally 
to  a  sensorial  dirL-ctiou  of  attention:  if  we  force  him  to  think  of  him- 
self, and  to  dispose  biraself  for  the  coming  moveuieut  before  the  oc- 
casion for  its  performance  baa  arisen,  be  feels  confined  and  confused. 
Tbe  for  met  is  L'spccUng  bis  own  outbreak,  tbe  lallcr  is  awaiting  tbe 
impression:  tbe  stimulus  is  in  the  one  case  tbe  release,  in  the  other 
the  cause  of  movement."  Ueber  Psych,  d.  tndividutUen  Differensen, 
loS,  as  quoted  by  Titchener,  Exper.  Psych.,  Vol.  I,  pt.  II,  315-6. 
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matter  of  ideational  type  or  of  type  of  atteDtion)  be  taught  or 
coached  to  exhibit  both  the  sensorial  and  the  muscular  t>'pe  of 
reaction?    I  am  aware  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  negative. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  pubHshed  results  from  which  he  argues 
tliat  observers  possessed  of  strong  ideational  types  give  reac- 
tions consistent  with  those  types  despite  all  attempts  at  modifi- 
cation, and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Watauabe,  from  investigations  in 
the  Cornell  laboratory,  conclude  that  "if  the  volitional  tem- 
perament is  uufavorable.  practice  will  have  no  effect  in  deter- 
mining the  two  types  of  reaction-time.'"  Despite  these  state* 
meats,  I  have  personally  the  conviction  that,  at  least  in  the 
va.st  majority  of  instances,  a  constitutional  tendency  toward  a 
particular  reaction -attitude  can  be  overcome  by  proper  coach- 
ing. In  any  event,  we  have  no  e\*idence  in  these  laboratory 
investigations  ihat  there  exist  any  constant  individual  differ- 
ences in  reaction-time  that  depend  upon  general  mental  ability. 

With  the  possible  exception,  therefore,  of  a  few  isolated  and 
extreme  cases,  we  may,  in  the  conduct  of  the  reaction-experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  bring  all  obser^'ers  lo  exhibit  the  two 
chief  types  of  attention  to  the  reaction.  And  now  most  im- 
portant is  tlii.s: — when  practice  i.i  attained,  a.";  indicated  by  a 
mean  variation  less  than  io%  of  the  average  or  mediau  value, 
the  results,  judging  from  my  experiences  in  the  laboratory  at 
least,  are  practically  identical  for  all  observers.  In  other  words, 
our  constant  individual  differences  have  disappeared,  since 
they  themselves  depended  upon  degree  of  practice  and  upon 
variation  in  the  direction  of  attention.  And  .so  we  may  pre- 
dict with  some  confidence  that  a  practiced  observer,  under 
laboratory  conditions,  will  give  the  following  simple  reaction- 
times: 

SXNSORIAL  UUSCDUK 

pressure  no  no 

acmnd  330  lao 

sight  370  i€o 

Those  few  observers  who  cannot  be  taught  to  exhibit  both 
types  will  at  least  conform  to  these  figures  for  the  type  to 
which  they  belong. 


Turning  now  to  tests  upon  school  children  and  students,  I 
wish  to  lake  for  illustration  the  work  reported  by  Bagley,  Gil- 
bert and  Wissler.  It  needs  but  little  argument  to  !>how  that 
the  results  of  any  psychophysical  test  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  conditions  under  which  that  test  is  administered.     The 
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conditions  under  which  the  reaction-time  test  has  been  used  to 
detenDine  the  mental  ability  of  school  children  are  so  unlike 
those  just  described  for  the  psychological  laborator>-  that  I  ven- 
ture to  term  them  'anthropometric'  as  opposed  to  'laboratfjry' 
reactions.  Certainly  the  work  of  the  first  two  in\*esti gators 
just  named  belongs  in  the  former  category.  For  we  find  that 
etophasis  is  placed  tipon  the  quantitative  measiireuieut  of  the 
time  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  iutrospectiou  of  Ibe  actiou-con- 
sdousness,  and  with  the  avowed  intent  of  measuriuK  the  capac- 
ity of  the  subject  as  one  might  measure  bis  skull  or  his 
physical  endurance.  In  such  tests  the  observers  are,  of  course. 
entirely  unpracticed.  and  no  specific  directions  are  given  for 
the  control  of  the  attention.  Moreover,  probably  in  most  cases, 
the  pupil  is  given  to  understand,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
that  the  reaction  is  to  Ije  made  as/aji  as  possibtt.  These  %'aria- 
tioDS  in  the  conduct  of  the  experiment  really  make  another 
expcrimmi  of  if,  and  the  results  cannot  be  expected  to  coincide 
with  those  obtained  in  the  laboratory.  Hence  the  question 
must  always  be  asked:  how  far  are  such  tests  reaction-times 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and,  fiirther,  just  what  is  ac- 
tually being  measured. 

Baglcy'  attempted  to  relate  mental  and  motor  ability  by  the 
use  of  both  experimental  and  non- experimental  values.  The 
experimental  data  lor  mental  abiUiy  were  the  results  of  reaction- 
tests  made  with  tbc  aid  of  Jastrow's  card-sorting  apparatus.* 
These  reactions  are  not,  of  course,  simple  reactions,  but  the 
method  lends  itself,  nevertheless,  to  discussion  in  tliis  place. 

It  will  l>e  noted  that  Bagley  assumed  definitely  at  the  outset 
that  these  reaction -times  would  be  expected  to  indicate  mental 
ability.  Pie  says  (p.  194):  "the  experimental  sources  of  the 
data  on  menial  efficiency  consisted  of  various  types  of  reaction- 
times  as  representing  tjuantitatively  the  mental  ability  of  the 
subject,  mental  excellence  being  represented  by  the  alertness  of 
the  mind  in  reacting  appropriately  to  given  stimuli." 

Glancing  at  his  results,  we  find,  however,  that,  by  the 
method  of  correlation  by  groups,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
reaction- times  and  class- standing.  /.  e.,  the  relation  is  not 
positively  inverse,  but  iudiflereut.  There  follows,  moreover, 
this  significant  clause:  "the  children  whose  reaction-times  are 
nearest  the  norm  have  the  best  class-standing,  while  those  who 
are  particularly  alert  and  those  who  are  particularly  slow  in 

Khi  the  Correlation  ol  Mental  aud  Motor  Ability  in  School  CtaildreOr 
^\%Joutnal,  XII,  19J. 

■It  may  be  pointed  out  p&reutbetlcally  that  card  aorting  li  open  to 
nomerons  objectioiin.  In  partictilar,  the  rnriehle  (actor  of  the  'hand- 
lii3]i!-tiuie'  CKUnot  be  ai]«<juatc]y  eliminated  by  mere  subliavtion,  as  I 
have  couvioced  myself  by  personal  trial. 
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reaction,  arc  alike  dcficteTil  in  mental  e(Gciency  as  represented 
by  the  class-stondiDg. "  Now,  would  it  not  be  plausible  to 
modify  this  inference  in  this  way: — the  most  intelligent  child- 
ren, as  indicated  by  class- standing,  are  most  able  to  follow 
instmctions,  and  therefore  to  approximate  the  norm,  while  the 
less  attentive  children  are  erratic  and  prone  to  yield  either  pre- 
matnrc  or  delayed  reactions?  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  trae 
solution  of  Bagley's  results. 

Gilbert'  tested  school  children  of  various  ages,  using  a  visual 
discrimination  reaction  (react  to  blue,  not  to  red)  and  also  a 
simple  visual  reaction.  The  results  of  the  two  tests  were 
closely  similar  and  may  be  considered  together. 

In  his  recent  article  upon  the  objective  measurement  of 
"General  Intelligence."'  C.  Spearman  criticises  Gilbert  for  not 
working  out  the  correlation  between  reaciion-time  and  mental 
ability  by  more  exact  formulae,  and  explaius  the  low  figure 
which  can  thus  be  actually  found  as  the  result  of  the  unfavora- 
ble conditions  under  which  the  pnjcedure  was  made,  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  reagents,  etc.,  with  the  final  conclusion  that  the 
true  correlations  must  be  very  much  higher  than  those  actoally 
obser\'ed. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  criticism  fails  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  How  would  Gilbert's  results  stand  in  the 
face  of  the  rigorou.s  standardization  of  conditions  which  we 
have  found  necessary  in  the  laboratory?  Is  there  any  value  Jn 
computed  correlations  from  data  which  are  themselves  so  loosely 
gathered? 

For  instance,  it  will  be  recalled  that  Gilbert  argues  at  length 
for  the  use  of  the  mediau-value  versus  the  arithmetical  average. 
He  says  that  in  a  series  such  as  240,  230,  220,  250.  480,  450 
sigma,  etc.,  the  median-value  method  is  more  satisfactory  be- 
cause the  large  variants,  like  4S0  and  430,  do  not  so  much 
influence  the  flual  value,  while  their  force  is  directed,  as  it 
should  be,  toward  increasing  the  size  of  the  mean-variation. 
Bui  in  the  light  of  all  we  know  of  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ment in  the  laborator>",  such  variants  as  480  and  430  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  calculation  under  any  method,  for  they 
are  ckarl>'  not  bona'fide  measurements  of  the  reaction-con- 
sdousness:  they  do  not  stand  for,  or  measure,  the  same  psycho* 
physical  process  as  the  other  values  cited.  Why,  tbeu,  should 
they  be  classed  with  ihem  for  further  treatmeat?  In  the  labora- 
tory they  would  be  discarded, — not  by  the  experimenter,  but  by 
the  observer's  introspective  control.  Inspection  of  Gilbert's 
tables  shows  that  the  median  value  is,  well-nigh  uniformly. 


^Studies  YaU  Fsyeh.  Lab..  II,  Nor..  1894,  40. 
^thii/oumal,  XV,  zot  ff.,  e«p.  aSo-i. 
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fi-om  15  to  20  sigma  shorter  than  thearitfatnetical  average:  this 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  few  large  values  lilce  those  mentioned 
in  nearly  every  group  of  tests. 

Again,  suppose  we  compare  the  actual  times  with  those  given 
in  the  laboratory.  The  values  for  the  older  children  range,  in 
some  groups,  from  170  tu  iSo  sigma  (arithmetical)  and  from 
155  to  172  sigma  (median  value).  These  valucSj  then,  are 
/ess  than  the  muicuiar  react  ion -times  of  practiced  laboratory 
observers.  But  can  we  stop  here?  Can  we  even  suppojie  that 
Gilbert's  school  children  were  mainly  giviug  muscular  reac- 
tions? De.spite  the  possible  suggestion  of  reacting  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  feel  sure  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  for 
three  reasons: 

{ i)  The  rapid,  semi-automatic  reaction  is  nearly  always  the 
result  of  practice  and  is  not  apt  to  appear  in  a  short  first  series. 

(3)  It  is  well  known  that  visual  reactions,  more  than  those 
of  any  other  modality,  favor  the  sensorial  type  in  an  unprac- 
ticed  observer,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  sensory  accom- 
modation for  the  reception  of  the  stimulus. 

( 3)  Gilbert  took  express  pains  to  foster  the  sensorial  attitude 
in  order  to  guard  against  premature  reactions.  This  he  did  by 
placing  the  discrimi nation  reaction  before  the  simple  reaction 
in  the  order  of  tests,  iti  order  thereby  to  engender  a  habit  of 
watching  the  stimulus. 

We  may,  therefore,  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  such 
curiously  small  average  times  as  those  recorded  by  Gilbert. 

And,  again,  if  we  add  to  this  that  Gilbert's  mean  variations 
are  far  above  the  10%  limit  allowed  by  the  laboratory,  we  are 
assured  that  such  values  are  practically  useless  as  measure- 
ments of  reaction-times.  They  illustrate  very  well  what  I  ha\'e 
in  mind  as  the  divergence  of  the  anthropometric  from  the  lab- 
oratory standards  of  conducting  psychological  tests. 

But.  even  assuming  that  these  values  represented  trustworthy 
readion-s.  what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are  correlated  with 
mental  ability?  When  we  are  told  that  ■bright'  children 
react  more  quickly  than  'dull.'  though  less  difference  can  be 
made  out  in  the  case  of  the  'average'  group,  we  find  the  quan- 
titative support  is  afforded  by  the  figures  207.  213  and  224  for 
the  three  groups.  And  how  much  within  the  limits  of  certainty 
are  we  when  the  statement  that  "the  brighter  the  child  the 
more  quickly  he  isable  to  react  with  discrimination  and  choice" 
is  supported  by  the  values  401,  402  and  420  sigma  for  bright, 
average  and  dull  children  respectively? 

From  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction  with 
age,  even  if  establistied,  we  cannot  argue  that  the  increase  is 
attributable  to  increased  general  mental  ability.  Mental 
growth  and  mental  maturity  must  never  be  confounded  with 
mental  ability. 
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The  work  of  Wisslcr'  prcsc-nL-j  an  exhaastive  Lreatment  of 
the  results  of  varioos  physical  and  mental  tests  of  students  of 
Columbia  University  as  compared  with  one  another  and  with 
the  class  standings,  The  conditions  under  which  reactions  were 
taken  in  this  series  are  evidently  midway  between  the  best  lab- 
oratory conditions  and  the  looser  conditions  of  Bagley  and  Gil- 
bert. The  reagents  are  very  much  of  an  age,  are  presumably 
all  of  intellectiial  ability  above  the  average,  while  the  external 
objective  conditions  were  those  used  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory. On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  record  of  introspective 
control.  The  tests  were  few  in  number  (three  to  five  from  a 
set  of  five),  and  e\'ideally  somewhat  hurriedly  taken,  us  Spear- 
man has  surmised-*  Wissler.  however,  shows  clearly  that  re- 
action-times are  useless  as  indications  of  mental  ability  or  even, 
what  is  more  surprising,  of  general  alertness  or  readiness  ot 
thought  or  action.  The  marking  of  A's,  the  naming  of  colors, 
the  execution  of  rapid  movements,  and  the  recording  of  simple 
associations  (all  tests  which  put  a  premium  upon  rapidity  and 
general  psychophysical  facility)  fail  to  show  any  significant 
correlations  with  one  another, — a  conclusion,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, "out  of  harmony  with  all  general  belief.'"  And  the 
relation  of  reaction -times  with  class-standings  is  merely  that  of 
chance. 

If  our  arguments  have  not  gone  astray,  we  seem  bound,  in 
the  tight  of  our  discussion,  to  conclude  that  the  reaction-test  is 
quite  without  signiScauce  as  a  measure  of  mental  ability  (save 
in  so  far  as  a  small  mean  variation  might  indicate  a  certain 
steadiness  In  the  coutrol  aud  direction  of  attention).  We  see 
that  the  reaction-time  of  any  obser\''er  is  determined  by  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  independent  factors,  and  that,  when 
these  factors  have  either  been  eliminated  or  controlled,  as  they 
are  in  laboratory  procedure,  we  have  left  no  residuum  of  indi- 
vidual variation  that  oin  be  turned  to  account  in  estimatiog  the 
observer's  general  intelligence  or  mental  ability. 

May  it  not  be.  or  rather,  is  it  not  certain,  that  many  other 
psychophysical  tests  which  have  been  employed  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way,  often  by  inexpert  experimenters,  especially  in  the 
tests  conducted  upon  school  chilrfren,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
vitiated  by  factors  similar  to  those  we  have  considered? 

At  tile  risk  of  a  digression.  I  may  cite,  a.s  an  instance,  the 
test  of  pitdi-discrimiuatioQ  which  Spearman*  has  just  advocated 
as  a  universal  aud  ready  means  for  the  estimation  of  "Gen- 
eral Intelligence."  After  conducting  tests  in  pitch-discrimi' 
nation  in  the  psychological  laboratory  under  all  sorts  of  con- 
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dilions  for  more  tbaa  three  years,  I  am  positive  that  the  one  of 
a  inonQchord  to  measure  pitch-discrimination,  as  was  dooe  by 
SpL-arman,  is  far  too  rough  a  method  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
What,  for  example,  shall  we  infer  in  regard  to  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  youug  lady  reported  by  me  in  a  previous  study' 
who  was  totally  unable  to  judge  a  half-tone  when  struck  with 
the  bUghte&t  uneven ae!>!i  of  accent  upon  the  piano,  but  who 
could,  after  a  little  practice,  give  a  value  of  S  =  0.52  vibs. 
when  the  Stem  toiie-variator  was  used,  and  the  influence  of 
disturbing  secondary  factors  thereby  eliminated  ?  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  my  previous  summary  of  these  tests  of  pitch-dis- 
criuiination:  "A  typical  unmusical  observer,  when  placed 
under  proper  conditions,  may  discriminate  pitch  di&erences  of 
less  than  three  vibralions  correctly  in  75%  of  the  tests,  but  if 
the  stimuli  are  of  relatively  low  pitch,  if  they  are  given  with- 
out any  preliminary  'warming-up/  if  the  time-ioterval  between 
them  exceeds  four  seconds,  if  they  are  given  loo  briefly  or  ia 
too  quiclc  succession,  if  they  are  of  unequal  intensity,  or  if  they 
are  presented  simultaueously  with  one  or  more  other  similar 
stimuli,  then  discrimination  becomes  either  difficult  or  quite 
impossible,  and  it  may  then  remain  impossible  even  when  D  is 
represented  not  by  a  few  vibrations,  bnt  by  musical  intervals 
of  one  or  two  octaves  and  more. ' ' 

We  have  here,  evidently,  simply  another  illustration  of  the 
proposition  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish  in  regard  to 
the  reaciion-cxperiraent,  viz: — the  results  of  a  psychophysical 
test  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  test  is  conducted. 

SVMMARV. 

( t )  The  reaction  experiment,  as  conducted  in  the  psychologi- 
cal laboratory,  is  primarily  a  qualitative  experimeut  for  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  action- consciousness.  When  due  regard  is  paid  to 
the  objective  conditions,  to  practice,  and  to  the  direction  of  at- 
tention, most  observers  can  readily  be  trained  to  adopt  any  of 
the  three  types  of  attention.  And,  for  a  given  direction  of  the 
attention,  the  quantitative  results  are  uniform  for  all  observers. 

(2)  The  reaction  experimeut  of  the  'anthropometric'  type, 
as  conducted  upon  school  children,  is  a  rough  and  ready  quanti- 
tative cxperimen:,  which  has  yielded  results  of  very  question- 
able value  as  adjudged  by  the  laborator>'  standards.  The  constant 
individual  differences  between  groups  of  children,  which  have 
been  aissumed  in  some  studies  to  indicate  differing  grades  of 
mental  ability  or  general  intelligence,  are  largely  the  products 
of  faulty  experimental  conditions,  and  cannot,  in  any  event,  be 
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referred,  either  tn  theory  or  practice,  to  coastant  individual 
differences  in  mental  ability. 

(3)  This  examination  of  the  reaction -experiment  suggests 
that  many  other  experimental  studies  of  school  children  have 
been  vitiated  by  the  neglect  of  those  cautions  in  procednre  and 
iuterpretalion  that  laboratory  practice  has  taught.  As  an  iUtis- 
tratiou,  the  pitch-di.scrimtuation  of  an  unmusical  obscn-cr  ts 
shown  to  be  subject  to  wide  variation  when  the  test-conditions 
are  modified  but  slightly. 

(4)  The  outcome  of  the  reaction- time  test  (and,  indeed,  of 
any  psychophysical  test)  upon  school  children  will,  furthermore, 
depend  not  only  upon  the  objective  conditions  of  the  test,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  instructions  given,  etc  but  also  to  au  appre- 
ciable extent  upon  the  ability  of  each  child  to  uuderstaud  and 
carry  out  these  itistructii)as,  When,  therefore,  a  te.st  is  affected 
in  this  way,  any  assumed  correlation  between  the  quantitative 
results  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  group  of  children  i 
tested  is,  in  reality,  but  a  correlation  of  general  intelligence ' 
with  itself. 


STUDIES    FROM    THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    LABORA- 
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Coktribcud  bv  W.  B.  Pillasuxv. 
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Tbs  £fpbct  of  Stimuu   upon  thb  Lbngth  or 
Traube-Hering  Wavbs. 

By  C.  E.  Gauwwav. 


In  two  papers,  published  about  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Slaogh- 
tcr'  and  Mr  Taylor*  showed  that  fluctuations  of  the  attention 
stand  in  close  relations  to  certain  phj-siological  rhythms, 
chiefly  the  Traube-Hering  waves  and  respiration,  and  that  they 
are  considerably  affected  by  sensory  stimulation.  These  re- 
sults suggested  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  eSect  of  stimuli 
on  the  Traube-Hering  waves  with  a  view  to  finding  whether 
or  not  it  coincided  with  the  effect  of  stimuli  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  atteutiou.  The  general  aim  was  to  secure,  if  possible, 
additional  evidence  for  the  theory  that  the  two  processes  have 
the  same  physiological  basis  and  also  to  detenuiae  the  effect  of 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  stimuli  upon  one  more  physiological 
process.  When  these  experiments  were  well  under  way  Prof. 
Pillsbury,  who  was  then  investigating  the  relation  of  the  atten- 
tion waves  to  fatigue,*  suggested  a  parallel  investigation  of  the 
Traube-Heriug  waves  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  showed 
a  "diurnal  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  noted  in  the  atten- 
tion wave-s."  Accordingly  a  series  of  plethysmographic  trac- 
ings were  taken  from  6ve  of  the  subjects  used  by  Prof.  Pillsbury 
in  his  experiments  and  the  results  compared  with  those  which 
he  had  obtained.  A  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
two  series  appeared,  but  certain  apparently  anomalous  results 
will  require  discussion,  and  reference  to  the  earlier  work  will 
be  necessary.  It  seema  best,  therefore,  to  begin  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  re- 
sults set  forth  in  all  three  of  these  papers  so  &r  as  they  have 
any  bearing  on  our  present  work. 

Dr.  Slaughter's  conclusioa  from  bis  experiments  means  that 
"the  fluctuations  of  the  attention  are  in  close  connection  with 
at  least  three  physiological  rhythms."     In  the  great  majority 
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of  ca^s  they  follow  the  Traube-Henug  waves;  in  some  sub- 
jects the  respiratory  rhythm  predominates,  while  in  a  tbird 
class  the  important  thing  is  a  much  longer  rhythm  which  is 
seldom  represented  in  the  voUime  tracings.  Since  this  third 
wave  was  found  in  but  one  subject,  and  as  in  our  later  experi- 
ments Traube-Hering  waves  of  about  the  same  length  not  in- 
frequently appeared  singly  or  in  short  series  among  waves  of 
medium  Icngih,  il  seems  needless  to  set  it  in  a  class  by  itself; 
and  the  important  result  reached  is  that  the  periods  of  fluctua- 
tion stand  in  close  relation  to  the  vaso-motor  and  respiratory 
processes.  In  explanation  of  this  relation  Slaughter  suggested 
that  the  activities  of  the  vaso-motor  aud  respiration  centres  "in 
some  may  reinforce  the  functioual  activity  of  the  sensory  cells." 
This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  discovery  that  voluntary  ef- 
fort caused  a  marked  increase  iu  the  efficiency  of  attention,  as 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  period  of  visibility  to  that  of  in- 
visibility, while  the  total  wave  was  shortened;  and  by  the  fact 
that  "respiration  waves  are  found  in  blood  presstire  tracings 
and  that  both  vaso<motor  and  respiration  eSects  are  found  iu 
the  rate  of  the  heart."  In  the  l&lter  the  eSect  noted  is  prob- 
ably to  t>e  explained  by  the  overflow  of  impulses  from  one 
centre  to  another  while  in  the  former  there  seems  to  be  a  simi- 
lar reinforcement  of  the  sensory  centres  by  irradiation  from  the 
motor  centres.  The  shortening  of  the  total  attention  wave  as 
a  result  of  voluntary  eSbrt  will  be  discussed  later. 

Last  year  Bouser,'  working  independently  and  in  ignorance 
of  Slaughter's  results,  confirmed  the  parallelism  Iwtween  fluc- 
tuation of  the  attention  and  the  respiratory  and  vaso-motor 
rhythms.  In  Sve  of  the  seven  records  which  he  reproduces 
the  allention  waves  follow  the  respiratory  rhythm  though  the 
vaso-motor  waves  are  cjaite  distinct  in  the  pulse  tracings.  In 
the  other  two  the  periods  of  visibility  liegin,  as  a  general  role, 
shortly  after  vaso-constrictton  commences  and  continue  well 
into  the  following  vaso-dilatton.  Strangely  enough  Boaser 
makes  no  mention  of  the  influence  of  respiration. 

The  object  of  Taylor's  work  was  to  "throw  some  light  on 
the  much  disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  attention  waves 
are  of  central  or  peripheral  origin"  by  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  certain  sensory  stimuli  on  the  fluctuations.  The  minimal 
stimulus  was  obtained  from  a  Mas.son  disc  and  the  fluctuation 
recorded  by  a  Marey  tambour  on  a  horizontal  drum.  At  each 
observation  a  normal  record  was  taken  and  then  a  record  with 
stimulation,  usually  by  an  induction  current,  though  both 
pleasant  and  unpleasant  olfactorj'  stimuli  were  sometimes  used. 
The  fluctuations  were  measured  and  averaged  and  the  length  of 
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the  total  wave  as  well  as  the  attention  efficiency  under  the  in- 
fluence of  stimulation  compared  with  the  normal  length  and 
efficiency.  Of  the  three  suhjecls  used  ihe  first  gave  a  decrea.se  of 
3.6  sec.  in  the  length  of  the  total  wave  under  unpleasant  stimu- 
lation and  an  increase  of  -4  sec.  under  pleasant  stimulation. 
The  attention  efficiency  varied  directly  with  the  length  of  the 
total  wave.  With  the  second  subject  all  stimuli,  whether 
pleasaut  or  unpleasaut,  increased  the  length  of  the  wave  an 
average  of  i  sec.  and  heightened  the  efficiency.  With  the 
third  subject  the  length  of  the  tola]  wave  was  uniformly  in- 
creased but  the  efficiency  was  sometimes  increased  and  some- 
times  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  the  first  subject  the  respira- 
tion waves  varied  with  the  attention  waves  while  iu  the  other 
coses  the  breathing  waves  were  shortened  and  the  altentiun 
waves  lengthened. 

In  the  face  of  these  apparently  contradictory  results  we  must 
agree  with  Taylor  that  each  subject  must  be  studied  separately. 
The  fact  of  wide  individual  variations  is  shown  clearly.  It 
seems  perfectly  plain  that,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  sensory  stimu- 
lation on  the  length  of  the  attention  waves  and  an  attention 
efficiency  is  concerned,  every  individual  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
It  is  no  less  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  most  cases  stimu- 
lation causes  a  lengthening  of  the  total  wave  and  along  with 
this  an  increase  in  efficiency.  The  problem  involves  the  study 
of  a  set  of  functions  which  ore  easily  disturbed  by  any  kind  of 
interfcreucc  and  which  are  bound  up  with  plastic  structures  iu 
which  wide  individual  variations  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
establishment  of  fixed  tendencies  on  the  other  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, Thus  the  impfissibility  of  discovering  rigid  and  nar- 
row rules  which  are  valid  for  all  subjects  is  evident  at  the  start; 
but  it  is  possible  to  show  the  existence  of  genera,!  laws  hold- 
ing throughout  the  various  types  to  which  the  particular  cases 
may  he  reduced. 

For  further  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  this  method  we  may 
tarn  to  Prof.  Fillsbury's  work  on  attention  waves  and  fatigue. 
In  these  experiments  the  fluctuations  were  recorded  on  the 
horizontal  drum  used  by  Taylor.  Four  records  per  day  were 
[taken  from  each  subject  with  the  exception  of  one  man  whose 
[;ftftcmoon  record  was  omitted.  The  records  were  taken  atabout 
A.  M.,  at  noon,  at  about  2:00  p.  m.,  and  at  6  p.  M.  It  was 
id  that  the  length  of  the  attention  wave  and  the  attention 
fefficiency  have  a  diurnal  periodicity  relatively  constant  for  each 
individual  while  the  curves  of  different  individuals  vary  widely, 
and  further  that  this  curve  indicated  the  type  of  worker  to 
which  the  subject  belonged.  It  appeared,  also,  that  in  every 
case  "the  greater  length  of  wave  corresponds  to  the  time  of 
greatest  attention  efficiency,"  which  confirms  the  general  con- 
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ddsion  we  drew  from  Taylor's  work.  The  fact  that  this  rela- 
tioa  held  for  all  six  of  the  subjects  used,  and  through  a  series  of 
esperiiiieuts  extending  for  most  of  them  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  is  snggestive.  In  connection  with  the  previouj 
work  the  results  would  seem  to  point  directly  to  the  central  ori-, 
gin  and  control  of  the  fluctuations. 

Summiug  up  the  work  thus  far  we  may  conclude: 

1.  That  iu  most  subjects  the  attention  waves  stand  in  clo« 
relation  to  the  Traube-Hering  waves,  while  in  a  minority  of 
cases  there  is  an  equally  well  defined  coincidence  with  the 
respiratory  rhythm. 

2.  That  voluntary  effort  aad  sensory  stimulation  increase' 
allentiou  efBcieucy  in  nearly  every  case. 

3.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  periods  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency coincide  with  the  periods  of  greatest  wave  length  while 
in  a  few  cases  the  reverse  is  true. 

4.  That  similar  individual  variations  occur  in  the  effect  of 
&tigae  and  scnsor>'  stimulation  oa  the  length  of  the  attention 
wave  while  this  effect  is  constant  for  particular  iudividtuls. 

5.  That  the  flucttialions  show  for  each  subject  a  diurnal 
periodicity  of  efficiency  and  wave  length  peculiar  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

Id  view  of  these  conclusions  the  necessity  of  further  work  on 
the  Traube-Hering  waves  is  plain.  If  Slaughter's  theory  has 
any  basis  iu  fact  we  should  expect  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
subjects  the  va.so-motor  waves  would  be  affected  by  voluntary 
effort,  by  sensory  stimulation  and  by  fatigwe  in  precisely  the 
way  in  which  the  attention  waves  are  affected  by  the  same  in- 
fluences. More  exactly  we  would  expect;  (i)  that  voluntary 
effort  would  increase  the  length  of  the  Traube-Hering  waves 
in  those  subjects  whose  records  show  an  increase  of  atteiuion 
efficiency  to  correspond  10  an  increa.se  iu  the  length  of  the  total 
wave,  and  that  the  opposite  effect  would  be  produced  in  those 
subjects  whose  records  show  the  reverse  of  this  relation;  (a) 
that  seusory  stimulations  would  have  the  same  effect  ou  the 
length  of  the  Tranbe—Heriug  waves  as  ou  the  length  of  the 
attenliou  waves,  t.  e.,  would  increase  it  in  nearly  every  case; 
(3)  and  that  the  Traube-Hering  waves  would  show /or  rtoS 
snbjf-da.  "diurnal  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  noted  in  A« 
attention  waves,"  A  similar  correlation  of  attention  and  res- 
piration would  be  expected  iu  those  subjects  io  whom  the 
breathing  rhythm  plays  the  predominant  part  in  determining 
the  fluctuations  of  attention. 

Our  experiments  were  begun  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  these  apparent  relallons  can  be  shown  to 
exist.  Que  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  outset.  No  direct 
comparison  of  our  results  with  those  obtained  by  Slaughter  and 
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Taylor  was  possible,  since  we  were  obliged  to  use  different  sub- 
jects, and  while  Taylor's  subjects  showed  verj'  wide  individual 
differences,  our  own,  as  will  be  seen,  presented  far  less  distinct 
dilTertnces  of  type.  It  will  be  shown  later,  T  ihink.  that  this 
difficulty  is  not  so  serious  as  it  first  seems.  On  the  other  hand 
a  very  close  correlation  of  our  results  on  the  diurnal  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  Traube-Heriog  waves  with  those  on  the 
changes  in  the  attention  waves  was  possible,  for  the  same  men 
were  used  as  subjects  throughout.  This  is  important,  for  it  en- 
ables UK  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  individual  differences  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  close  agreement  of  attention  and  vaso-motor 
or  respiratory  rhythms  on  the  other,  and  on  this  basis  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  opposition  between  our  results  and  those 
previoti-sly  reached. 

In  our  work  upon  the  effect  of  stimnlation  on  the  length  of 
the  Traube-Hering  waves  the  tracings  were  taken  on  the  drum 
of  an  ordinary  vertical  kymograph.  The  pulse  tracings  were 
recorded  by  uieaus  of  the  delicate  piston- recorder  attached  to 
the  finger-plelhysmographor  by  the  Halliou-Comteplethysmo- 
graph  in  connection  with  a  Marey  tambour.  A  pneumograph 
attached  to  a  Marey  tambour  registered  the  changes  in  respira- 
tion and  the  time  was  recorded  by  a  Jacqtiet  chronograph. 
The  pointers  were  set  in  a  vertical  line  so  that  any  disturb- 
ances in  the  respiration  and  pulse  tracings  could  be  care- 
fully compared.  The  time  required  for  a  revolution  of  the 
drum  was  about  five  minutes  and  each  record  lasted  through 
two  revolntions.  During  the  first  an  effort  was  made  to  elim- 
inate every  disturbance  and  secure  a  perfectly  normal  tracing; 
during  the  second  the  stimulus  was  applied.  This  stimulus 
was  commonly  an  tnductioa  current  passed  throngh  the  free 
hand,  but  with  three  of  the  subjects  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
gustatory  and  olfactory  stimuli  were  sometimes  substituted. 
The  Traube-Hering  waves  were  projected  on  a  straight  line  and 
there  measured.  The  averages  were  taken  and  the  effect  of 
stimulus  on  the  length  of  the  wave  detenuined  for  each  record, 
after  which  the  whole  .«ierics  wa.s  averaged  for  each  observer. 

The  experiments  extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
▼ear.  ^Five  subject-t  were  used;  Prof.  Pillshury  (P),  Dr. 
Wallin  (W).  Mr.  Hayden  (H),  Mr.  Freuud  (F)  and  the  writer 
(G). 

The  results  were  remarkably  uniform.  The  absolute  length 
of  the  waves  varied  considerably  for  each  subject  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  ratio  ol  the  average  normal  wave  to  the  average 
wave  taken  with  stimulus  was  ver>'  nearly  constant.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results  in  averages. 

(The  first  column  gives  the  subject's  name;  the  second  the 
total  number  of  records  taken;  the  third  the  average  length  of 
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the  normal  Tranbe-Hering  waves  for  tbe  entire  series;  the 
fourth  the  average  length  of  tbe  wave  taken  with  stimultis;  the 
fifth  the  average  increase  in  leuglh  resuUiiig  from  stimulatioa). 

In  105  of  the  loS  records  taken  the  simulation  caused  a  dts* 
tinct  lengthening  of  the  waves.     In  two  of  the  remaining  three ' 
very  weak  olfactory  stimuli  were  used  and  no  change  in  the 
length  of  the  wave  resulted.     The  third  record  wax  taken  as 
a  cariosity.      Tbe  subject  had  complained  of  headache  and 
nausea  before  work  was  begun.     Strong  vaso>constrictioa,  weak 
pul.se,   and  .slightly  shortened  Trail  be- Herlng  waves  resnlled ' 
from  the  simulation  with  the  induction  current.     In  all  the] 
other  cases  the  waves  were  lengtliened,  with  total  iudifieremel 
to  tbe  pleasantness  or   unplea&auluess  of  the  stimulus.     Tbe 
effect  of  the  pteahant  and  unpleasant  olfactory   and  gustatory 
stimuli  was  precisely  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  painful  inductioa 
current.     An  abmpi  change  from  a  very  pleasant  10  an  im- 
pleasant  stimulus  or  W£  tvrsa,  and  even  several  such  changes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  record,  produced  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult as  the  constant  stimulus. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  thecouclustons  reached  by  Slaugh- 
ter and  Taylor  these  are  the  results  we  should  expect.     Tay*, 
lor'.s  work  showed  that  no  general  rule  for  the  effect  of  stimuli] 
on  the  length  of  the  atieution  waves  valid,  for  all  subjects,  caaj 
be  reached,  but  that  in  most  cases  the  wave  length  is  incrc 
and  that  e&ciency  generally  varies  directly  with  the  wave* 
length.      Since,   an  Prof.   Pillsbury   found,   increase  in  wave 
length  and  increase  in  e£5ciency  do  coincide  in  the  case  of  the 
five  subjects  from  whom  our  results  were  taken,  the  lengthening 
of  the  Traubc-Hcring  waves  by  stimulation  is  what  must  have 
happened  ou  tbe  basis  of  the  central  theory;    and  Taylor's 
mixed  case,  so  far  from  contradicting  our  results  tends  indi- 
rectly to  confirm  them. 

It  will  lie  remembered  that  Slaughter  found  that  voluntary^ 
effort  increased   the  eflSdeticy  of  attention  but  shortened  thai 
total  wave.     In  the  hope  of  securing  further  evidence  for  the 
central  theory  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  then  doing  some  work 
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involviDg  tbe  use  of  the  ergograpb,  took  several  pulse  tracings 
to  determine  the  effect  of  effort  on  the  Tranlic-Hering  waves. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  those  in  which  the  effect  of  sensory  stimulation  was  being 
investigated.  The  obser^'ers  were  Mr.  Sherman  (S)  and  Mr. 
Haydeii  (H).  The  records  were  turned  over  to  the  writer  and 
the  averages  are  given  in  tbe  foUowiug  table. 

Table  II. 
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The  effect  of  voluntary  effort  was,  in  each  case,  to  iacrease 

tbe  length  of  tbe  vaso-motor  waves  which  is  directly  opposed 
to  Slaughter's  results.  On  the  other  hand  he  fuuitd  that  the 
efficiency  of  attention  was  increased  and  in  the  case  of  our  sub- 
jects* increase  of  efficiency  coincides  with  increase  of  wave- 
length, Knrther  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I'oluntary 
effort  any  more  than  sensory  stimulation  mast  affect  all  persons 
alike,  and  it  seems  probable,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that  the  effects 
of  effort  and  slimulation  on  the  Traubc-Hering  waves  must  be 
identical.  Finally,  and  most  important,  it  was  found  in  records 
previously  taken  that  in  both  of  these  subjects  voluntary  effort 
increased  the  length  of  tbe  attention  waves. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  bring  forward  some  physiologi- 
cal explanation  of  this  change  in  tbe  lengths  of  the  vaso-motor 
waves.  The  fact  that  sensory  stinnilalion  and  voluntary  effort 
affect  the  vaso-motor  waves,  in  most  cases  to  lengthen  them, 
seems  quite  beyond  dispute,  but  bow  this  effect  is  produced  is 
not  evident.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Traube-Hering 
waves  are  due  to  a  periodic  excitation  uf  the  vawi-motor  centre 
by  cyclic  changes  in  the  blood  pressure  at  the  medulla.'  An?e- 
mia  of  the  medulla  excites  the  centre  and  canses  a  constriction 
of  the  peripheral  vcs.sels  and  a  consequent  rise  of  the  arterial 
pressure,  at  which  the  excitation  cea-ses  and  tbe  pressure  is 
allowed  to  fall,  anxmia  of  tbe  medulla  results  and  the  round  is 
repeated.  The  explauatiou  is,  however,  cotnplicaled  by  the 
feet  that  va.so-tlilaiion  as  well  as  vaso-constriction  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  nervous  physiology,  an  active  process.  The 
vaso-motor  nerves  contain  both  constrictor  and  dilator  fibres, 
and  a  complete  Traube-Hering  wave  involves  the  activity  of 
botb.^    The  feet  that  vaso-coastriction  rather  thaa  vaso-dilation 
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follows  an  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  latent  period  of  the  vaso-constrictor  6bre9 
fs  but  little  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  that  of  the  vaso-J 
dilation  fibres.'  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  "if 
the  vaso- constrictors  and  dilators  arestimulated  simoUaueonsIy, 
the  constrictor  influence  at  first  overpowers  the  dilator.  The 
dilator  effect,  however,  appears  afterward,  for  the  vaso-dilator 
fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted."  That  is  "the  va.so-dilator 
effect  appears  after  a  longer  latent  period,  while  it  reaches  its 
maximum  and  disappears  more  slowly."'  We  would  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  Traube-Hcring  waves  in  the  pulse  tracings 
divisible  into  a  shorter  descending  section  representing  the 
period  of  vaso-constriction  and  a  longer  less  steep  ascending 
Mction  representing  the  period  of  vaso-dilation.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  our  plethysmographic  records  was  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  this  relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the  wave 
held  for  the  averages  of  a  large  number  of  measurements,  but 
where  only  a  few  waves  were  measured  the  re\-erseof  this  rela- 
tion or  an  exaggeration  of  it  was  found.  These  irregularities 
were  traceable  to  interference  from  the  respiratory  centre  and 
from  extemnt  stimulations. 

The  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  external  stimnLi  cause  an  ia- 
itial  fall  in  the  volume  curve  is  beyond  question,  and  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  seems  lo  be  that  here  is  an  irra- 
diation from  the  sensory  centres  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre 
causing  immediate  slimulation  of  the  constrictor  fibres.  The 
overflow  of  impulses  Irom  a  sensory  to  a  motor  centre  is  a  well 
established  fact  of  ncn'c  physiology,  so  this  explanation  pre- 
sents no  difficulties  of  theory;  and  the  equally  well  established 
fact  of  the  overflow  from  one  motor  centre  to  another  accounts 
for  the  effect  of  voluntary  effort  and  demands  that  this  effect 
be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  sensory  stimulation.  We 
would  expect,  then,  on  the  basis  of  purely  theoretical  consider- 
ations that  the  effect  of  .sensory  slimulation  or  voluntarj'  effort 
on  the  vaso-mntor  nerves  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  There  i 
would  be  an  overflow  of  impulses  upon  the  vaso-motor  centre 
causing  increased  excitation  of  both  constrictor  and  dilator 
fibres.  If  the  activities  of  the  two  were  precisely  alike  no 
change  in  the  volume-curve  would  take  place;  but  owing  lo 
the  shorter  latent  period  and  greater  excitability  of  the  coo- 
strictnr  fibres  there  would  be  an  initial  constriction  and  a  has- 
tening of  the  constrictor  effect  which  would  thus  reach  its 
maximum  more  quickly  than  under  normal  conditions,  and  this 
part  of  the  wave  would  be  shortened.     Since,  however,  the 
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dilator  effect  reache*  its  maximum  and  disappears  more  slowly 
the  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  constriction  would  be  some- 
what more  than  balanced  by  a  proportional  or  more  than  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  length  of  the  dilation  and  the  effect 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  total  wave.  The  con- 
strictor effect  would  be  hurried  to  its  maximum  and  would  dis- 
appear under  the  combined  influences  of  exhaustion  and  the 
opposition  of  the  increased  dilator  activity.  Then,  since  the 
dilator  fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted  and  have  no  further 
opposition,  vaso-dilation  wonld  continue  beyond  the  normal 
period,  its  maximum  effect  is  increased  and  consequently  the 
time  required  for  its  disappearance  is  greater  than  when  no  re- 
inforceraeiit  was  present.  The  relative  change  of  length  would 
probably  be  slightly  greater  in  the  period  of  constriction,  but 
even  if  this  were  true  the  final  result  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  whole  wave  owing  to  the  greater  length  of 
the  normal  dilation.  Further  examination  of  the  pulse  trac- 
ings showed  that  in  spite  of  many  irregularities  and  variations 
the  increase  in  wave-length  under  stimulation  was  due  to  aa 
increa&e  in  the  length  of  the  period  of  dilation  while  the  length 
of  the  period  of  constriction  was  decreased.  We  were,  of 
course,  obliged  to  use  averages,  no  direct  comparison  being 
possible.  The  general  effect  is  well  brought  out  in  Table  III 
taken  from  a  somewhat  exceptional  record. 

Tabls  III. 


N. 

Nd. 

Kc. 

S. 

8d. 

Se. 

10 

6 

4 

II 

8 

3 

7 

4 

3 

12 

8 

4 

12 

7 

5 

9 

7 

2 

10 

7 

3 

II 

6 

5 

10 

6 

4 

II 

9 

2 

10 

6 

4 

II 

6 

5 

8 

5 

3 

14 

10 

4 

9 

6 

3 

8 

6 

2 

& 

5 

3 

II 

9 

2 

12 

7 

5 

12 

9 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

8 

2 

11 

6 

5 

10 

8 

2 

9-5 

5.7 

3.8 

ia8 

7.8 

3 

(The  column  headed  N  gives  the  length  of  is  successive 
waves  from  the  middle  of  a  normal  tracing.  The  columns 
beaded  Nd  and  Nc  give  the  periods  of  vaso-dilation  and  vaso- 
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ooDStriction  ia  each  wave.  The  coluiuns  S,  Sd  and  Sc  give 
the  same  for  the  middle  portion  of  the  corresponding  record 
taken  with  stimulation.  The  averages  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coluain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lengthening  of  the  waves 
averages  1.3  sec.  The  average  increase  iu  length  of  the  dila- 
tion is  2.1  sec.,  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  the  diSerence,  .8 
sec.,  in  the  length  of  the  constrict ioii. ) 

It  now  seems  evident  that  any  reinforcement  of  the  medullary 
centres  from  the  cortex,  whether  from  sensory  or  motor  activity, 
should  produce  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  Traube-Iiering 
wave.  Iu  auy  case  the  source  and  character  of  tLe  stimulus 
should  make  no  difference  iu  the  effect.  Against  these  conclu- 
sions, however,  we  have  Slaughter's  statement  that  voluntary 
effort  produced  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  attention  wave. 
Two  explanatious  of  this  may  be  suggested,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  bis  records  and  of  pulse  tracings  from  the  subjects  from 
whom  bis  results  were  obtained,  would  be  necessary  to  decide 
which  is  to  be  accepted.  It  is  possible  that  the  respiratory 
rhythm  determined  the  fluctuations  of  attention  in  the  cases  in 
question  and  our  records  show  that  in  nearly  ever>'  case  rein- 
forcement of  the  medullary  centres  quickens  respiration.  It  is 
also  possible  thai  iu  these  subjects  there  wasau  unusually  close^ 
balance  betweeti  the  activities  of  the  constrictor  and  dilat 
waves.  The  rccord.s  taken  from  H  show  a  very  close  balanced 
between  the  length  of  the  constrictor  and  dilator  periods,  audi 
reference  to  Table  I  shows  that  the  increase  of  wave  length.) 
caused  by  stimulatiou  is  ouly  about  one-half  as  great  as  in  the 
other  four  cases.  That  iu  some  individuals  the  opposite  of  the 
usual  relation  holds  is  uucertatn  but  not  impossible  or  even  im- 
probable. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  daily  rhythm  of  the, 
Traube-IIering  waves.    The  apparatus  was  the  same  employed' 
in  the  investigation  of  stimulus  effects.      Four  records  per  day 
were  taken  at  the  hours  on  which  Ptof.  Pillsbury  had  taken  his 
records  in  the  experiments  described  above.  Each  record  lasted 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  and  showed  from  fotirteen  to  sixty-two 
Traube-Hering  waves,     The  .subjects  were  those  from  whom 
the  results  of  Table  I  were  obtained  and  from  whom    Prof. 
Pillsbury's  records  had  beeu  taken.     In  the  cases  of  all  the 
subjects  except  F  some  months  elapsed  between  the  times  wb< 
the  records  for  the  daily  rhythm  of  the  attention  waves 
those  for  the  daily  rhythm  of  the  vaso-motor  waves  were  taken." 
The  comparison  must,  therefore,  be  of  averages  and  a  parallel- 
ism of  tendency  is  all  that  can  be  expected.     Where  tiie  atten- 
tion waves  of  any  subject  show  a  uniform  daily  periodicity  a 
corresponding  periodicity  should  appear  in  the  Traube-Hering 
waves,  but  ihe  absolute  lengths,  e\'cn  when  the  averages  aie 
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used,  would  almost  certainly  differ.    The  followiag  tables  give                ^^M 
the  results  which  are  obtained  and  show  the  general  correS'                ^^| 
pondence  expected.    The  attention  measurements  in  the  fourth               ^^M 
column  are  copied  from  Prof.  Pillshury's  tablc.*^  in  his  articles               ^^| 
on  Attention  Waves  as  a  Means  of  Meastiring  Fatigue.*                           ^^M 
^Am.Jour.  0/ Psy.,  Vol.  XIV,  277.                                                                         ^| 

^^L                                                  TABI.K  IV.                                                                       ^^1 

r                                       ■ 

1                                   TIMB. 

NO. 

T.-H. 

^^1 

I                          9.00  A.  M. 

^^H            Noon 

106 

88 

10.0 

9.2 

^1 

^^P                3.00  P. 

1 03 

9.0 

H 

5.30  P.  M. 

134 

8.6 

■ 

Tarlb  V.                                                                   ^H 

■ 

TIMS. 

no. 

T.-H, 

I 

9.00  A.   M. 

Noon. 

107 
116 

9.9 

to.  4 

i::      1 

^^^             3.00  p.  M. 

114 

9.0 

^r          5.30  p.  «. 

98 

8.3 

■ 

Tabu  VI.                                                            ^H 

■ 

TIM£. 

MO. 

f.-H. 

^^1 

9.00  A.   M. 

Nooo. 

^K                3.CX>  V.  M. 

j^P                  5-30  P-   M. 

315 
483 

9.5 

8.4 
8.9 

8.0 

9-4                       ^1 

Tablb  VII.                                                                 ^H 

■ 

TIMH. 

NO. 

T.-H. 

■ 

9.00  A.    M. 

Noon. 

80 
96 

9.4 
9.0 

a. 00  p.  M. 

S.30  P.  H. 

S7 

III 

6.3 

9-5 

^1 

i                                     1 
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Tablb  VIII. 
G. 


ma. 

MO. 

T.-B. 

ATT. 

9.00  A.  M. 

Noon. 

2. 00  P.  H. 
5.30  P.  M. 

i74t 
160 

203 

178 

3.8 
8.9 

S.4 

8.6 

8.9 
8.9 
8.4 
8.4 

(The  first  column  (^ives  the  time  of  day  wbeu  the  records 
were  taken;  the  columa  headed  No.  gives  the  total  numt>er  of 
waves  measured;  thai  headed  T—H  the  average  length  of  the 
Traube-Hering  waves;  and  that  headed  Att.,  the  correspond- 
ing mcasitrcinents  of  the  attentic^n  waves.) 

In  Table  IV  the  general  correspondence  between  the  vaso- 
motor and  attention  rhythms  is  evident  in  spite  of  the  greater 
length  of  the  vasomotor  waves.  In  explanation  of  this  differ- 
ence in  length  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  records  for  the  at- 
tention waves  were  taken  in  the  middle  of  July  while  those  fiw 
the  Traube-Hering  waves  were  taken  in  mid-winter  and  uoder 
very  difiereut  couditious.  Why  the  differcuce  should  be  in  this 
direction  rather  thau  the  opposite  ills  impossible  to  say.  but  that 
there  should  be  some  dilTereiice  wa^  to  Ik:  expected.  What  is 
significant  for  us  here  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
crease in  the  length  of  both  the  attention  and  the  Traube-He- 
ring waves  from  morning  to  night,  a  parallelism  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  £ave  on  the  assumption  of  a  common 
physiological  basis. 

In  table  V  two  interesting  features  are  presented;  ( i )  There  b 
the  evident  correspondence  between  the  attention  and  respira- 
tory rhythms,  shown  by  the  very  short  attention  waves;  and 
(3)  the  fact  that  these  waves  show  a  definite  daily  periodicity 
which  corres-pouds  with  that  of  the  Traube-Hering  waves. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  length  of  both  attention  and  Traube- 
Hering  waves  nntil  noon  and  a  decrease  in  the  afternoon. 
This  parallelism  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
normal  records  the  vaso- motor  and  respiratory  activities  seem 
always  to  vary  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Table  VI  the  correspondence  is  much  closer  than  is 
either  of  the  two  preceding  cases.  Not  ouly  are  the  absolute 
lengths  nearly  ihc  .same  but  the  peculiar  daily  periodicity  of 
the  one  is  very  accurately  repeated  in  the  other.  Attention 
and  vaso-motor  waves  show  a  decrease  in  length  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  rapid  recovery  during  the  noon  rest  and  again  a  marked 
decrease  through  the  aflemoon. 
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Table  VII  presents  a  new  complication.  The  attention 
waves  are  about  twice  the  length  of  those  t&kcc  from  the  other 
subjects  aud  almost  exactly  double  the  leugth  of  the  Traube- 
Hcrinn  wavvs.  As  the  two  series  were  in  this  case  taken  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  a  fairly  close  correspond e nee  of  the  ab- 
solute lengths  would  be  expected.  As  for  the  two-lo-one  rela- 
tion it  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  summation  effect  at  its 
basis,  inSuenced  also,  perhaps,  as  the  records  suggest,  by  coin- 
cident reinforcement  from  the  respiratory  centre.  But  here, 
again,  the  important  fact  is  that  there  is  a  very  definite  and 
constant  relation  between  the  two  series  indicating  a  common 
physiological  basis. 

In  Table  VIII  the  parellelism  is  so  close  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  The  absolute  lengths,  as 
shown  by  the  averages,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  for  all  four 
periods. 

The  significance  of  the  results  shown  in  these  tables  is  un- 
mistakable.  The  fact  that  the  attention  and  Traube-Hering 
waves  have  the  same  daily  variation  is  in  direct  line  with 
Slaughter's  conclusions  and  is  one  more  bit  of  evidence  that 
the  two  rhythms  are  causally  related  or  at  least  have  a  com- 
mon basis.  Even  if  Slaughter's  explaualion  of  the  relation  be* 
twecn  them  is  incorrect  the  relation  itself  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  thoroughly  established. 

It  would  seem  to  be  of  interest  in  the  general  coutroversy  as 
to  the  effecls  of  pleasantness  and  uupleasantuess  upon  circula- 
tory phenomenon,  that  ail  stimuli  of  any  intensity  have  exactly 
the  same  influence  upon  the  length  of  the  Traube-Hering 
waves.  Evidently  here  there  is  no  (race  of  an  opposed  relation 
between  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness. 

Sum  MARY. 

1.  Traube-Hering  waves  are  increased  in  length  for  each  of 
five  sobjects  by  stimuli  whether  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

2.  Musctilar  contraction,  for  two  subjects,  increased  the 
length  of  the  waves. 

3.  The  daily  variation  in  the  length  of  vaso-motor  waves  is 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  attention  waves  from  the  same 
subjects. 

If  we  bring  these  results  into  connection  with  the  effect 
of  similar  stimuli  on  attention  waves,  the  argument  would 
run,  that  Traube-Hering  like  attention  waves  are  iuOueuccd 
by  stimuli  of  all  kinds,  and  that  the  universal  direction 
of  change  for  alt  our  subjects  was  the  same  as  for  the 
majority  of  those  whose  attention  waves  have  been  studied. 
That  there  is  great  probability  of  individual  variation,  and  that 
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subjeclK  win  he  found  for  whom  8timtili  of  suitable  strength 
would  quicken  the  rate  of  the  Traube-Hcring'  wave,  is  not  un- 
libely.  Only  simultaneous  records  of  attention  aud  Traube* 
Hering  waves  can  decide  this  point. 

The  similarity  in  the  dirumal  variation  and  the  close  ap- 
proximatiou  in  length  of  the  two  sorts  of  waves  in  three  sub- 
jects, in  spitt  of  the  different  times  at  which  the  two  investiga- 
tions were  carried  on.  make  ver>'  strongly  for  the  common 
physiological  basts  of  the  processes. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  OF  THR   ATTBNTION. 
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Miiuster berg's  peripheral  theor>'  takes  the  stand  that  the 
fluctnations  of  the  atteution  arc  due  to  the  fatigue  and  recovery 
of  the  accommodation  mechanisms  in  the  sense  organ.  He  made 
ft  number  of  elaborately  varied  experiments  upon  the  sense  of 
sight.  His  method  of  experimentation  was  to  6xate  the  gray 
rings  of  the  Masson  disk  and  record  the  fluctuations  in  scries 
upon  a  white  kymograph  drum  hy  means  of  a  tambour  and 
pencil.  The  general  average  of  the  normal  fluctnations  was 
first  established  at  6.9  seconds.  He  then  varied  his  experi- 
ments by  use  of  a  " prtsmatiscAe  hrgneW  by  means  of  whldl 
the  6eld  of  vision  was  moved  slightly  to  the  side,  requiring  t 
quick  movement  of  the  eyes  in  order  to  keep  the  fixation  con- 
tinuous. In  case  the  prisms  were  held  continuously  before  the 
eyes,  no  ver>'  great  change  in  the  fluctuations  would  appear, 
But  when  the  glass  was  interposed  at  inter\*als  of  two  seconds 
it  was  found  that  the  fluctuations  could  be  lengthened  from  11 
to  14  seconds.  In  the  next  series,  a  sound  was  made  by  au 
assistant,  every  second,  which  cau.wd  the  subject  to  close  the 
eyes  quickly  for  a  moment,  making  a  scarcely  noticeable  break 
in  the  fixation.  Under  these  circumstances  a  decrease  to  entire 
vanishing  never  took  place.  But  when  the  disk  was  covered 
at  intervals  by  a  screen  the   fluctuations  went  on  unhindered. 

In  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  Pace  recently  used  these  results  as  a 
pioof  of  the  peripheral  or  retinal  origin  of  the  attentiuu  waves, 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  reiwal  thtra  to  test  their  accuracy. 
Miinsterberg  argues  from  these  results  that  the  momentary  rest 
permitted  the  eyes  to  recover  from  fatigue. 

The  subjects  were  Miss  Udell  (U.),  Miss  Barnes  (B.),  and 
Mr.  Wright  (W.),all  re.<warch  students  in  psychology  and 
were  careful,  experienced  subjects. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on  from  September  to  Febro- 
ary,  1903-04.     In  the  case  of  U.  andB.  a  normal  and  a  modified 
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record  were  taken  once  a  week  at  the  same  hour;  with  W.,  a 
Dormal  was  taken  once  a  week  Tuesday  or  Thursday  aad  a 
modified  record  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  at  the  same  hour. 

The  manner  of  espehment  was  as  follows: 

The  subject  fixateil  a  Masson  disk  which  wxs  revolved  by  an 
electric  motor  and  showed  one  dark  ring.  The  subject  sat  at 
a  uuiform  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  desk.  To  get 
constant  ilUiiuinntion,  the  disk  was  placed  in  a  dark  room 
lighted  by  electricity.  A  key  was  pressed  at  the  appearauce 
and  released  at  the  disappearance  of  the  ring  by  the  subject's 
right  hand.  The  make  and  break  were  registered  electrically 
on  a  smoked  drum  which  perraii-s  a  record  of  about  ten  minutes 
in  length  to  be  made.  The  drum  with  its  motor  was  placed 
in  a  room  loo  feet  away.  The  normal  record  requires  no  com- 
ment. The  modiiied  record  was  taken  iu  the  same  way  with 
the  exccplioii  that  the  eyes  were  closed  every  second  on  the 
beat  of  the  metronome. 

For  B.  and  U.  there  were  20 normal  and  20  modified  records 
each;  for  W.,  20  normal  and  40  modified  records. 

The  results  vary  and  differ  with  each  subject.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  tables  of  results: 

Average  lengih  of  period  of  visibility: 

tB.  U.  W. 

Normal.  3.8  sec.  5.4  7.6 

Closed  Eyes,  4.6  5.6  7. 

Average  length  of  period  of  Invisibility: 

B.  U.  W. 

Normal,  3.2  2,8  3.4 

Closed  Eyes,  4.2  2.4  3.2 

Ratio  of  Invtbibility  to  Visibility.  Each  record  was  divided 
into  five  parts. 

B  Ave. 

Normal,  .93       1.07        .92        .71  .60        .S5 

Closed  Eyes,  .83        .87        .85.       .95         .104        .91 

U. 
Normal,  .71         ,47        .48       1. 56  .51         .75 

Closed  Eyes,  .54        .46        .40        .46  .40        .45 

W. 
Normal,  .36         .50         .54         .51  .57         .50 

Closed  Eyes,  .41         .35        .61         .54  .64        .50 

In  the  case  of  B..  closing  the  eyes  once  every  second  in- 
crea-sed  tlie  wave  of  visibility  .8  seconds  and  the  period  of 
invisibility  one  second.  With  U..  the  period  of  visibility  was 
increased  two  seconds  and  the  record  of  invisibility  decreased 
.4  seconds.  With  W. .  neither  the  average  visibility  or  in- 
visibility show  ihe  increasing  tendency.  A  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  record,  however,  shows  there  is  a  decided 
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increase  in  the  third  period  and  a  slight  increase  in  four  and 
five,  il  is  evident  that  the  voluntary  eflTort  fin>t  inhibits,  then 
reinforces  the  perceptive  processes.  These  two  influences  hap- 
pen just  to  cancel  each  other  and  the  general  average  is  the 
same  fr>r  each. 

Id  the  case  of  B..  closinj*  the  eyes  increased  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  attention  wave;  with  U.  the  effect  was  a  decrease 
of  the  eflSciency ;  for  W. ,  there  was  first  a  decrease  then  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency.  These  individual  differences  can  be 
explained  consistently  by  the  fact  of  individual  di£Eerences, 
Taylor.'  in  his  article  on  "The  effect  of  Certain  Stimuli  Upon 
the  Attention  Wave' '  has  shown  that  with  the  same  person  one 
stimulvis  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  ihe  attention  while  • 
stronger  would  decrease  it.  In  these  experiments  the  stimulus 
was  uniform  but  would  affect  different  subjects  as  stronger  and 
weaker.     To  U.,  they  seemed  stronger  than  to  the  others. 

With  W..  the  proportion  of  black  in  the  ring  was  increased 
until  the  Suctuations  disappeared  entirely  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  record  in  the  closing  eyes  scries.  This  was  found 
when  there  was  1/50  part  black  in  the  ring.  In  the  normal 
record  the  fluctuations  still  appeared  as  follows: 

Wave  of  Invisibility  1.8  sec.,  Visibility  5.2  sec. 

The  disk  used  for  the  other  records  with  W.  had  1/75  part 
black;  for  U.  and  B..  1/92  part  black. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Miinsterberg's  results  are  not 
valid  for  alt  people  or  for  all  inten.sities  of  stimulus  or  degrees 
of  stimulus  differences.  What  does  happen  is  that  there  is  for 
certain  Individuals,  probably  those  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 
a  tendency  for  voluutary  eSort,  as  for  any  stimulus,  to  rcinlbroe 
the  sensory  processes  involved  in  seeing  the  gray  ring,  and  it 
chanced  that  Mtinsterberg  hit  upon  exactly  that  intensity  of 
stimulus  which  could  be  made  .supra  liniinal  by  the  reinforce- 
ment. We  have  beeen  able  to  hit  upon  the  same  intensity  for 
W.  For  B.  we  find  the  same  tendency  but  the  stimulus  differ- 
ence was  too  far  below  the  Hmen  to  be  made  continuously 
supra  liminal.  For  U.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  decrease  of  efficiency.  It  seems  very  much  easier,  then, 
to  explain  both  Miinsterberg's  results  and  our  own  by  the  cen- 
tral reinforcing  than  by  a  peripheral  theory. 

SUUHAEV. 

1.  Closing  the  ej-es  for  a  moment  at  regular  intervals  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  attention  waves  and  decreases  the  time 
of  visibility. 

2.  The  slight  stimnlus  of  closing  the  eyes  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  attention  waves. 
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THE  TENDENCIES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN  ITALY.' 


Critical  Note  bj-  Dr.  Giovanni  Citiabsa,  ProfcMor  of  Philosopby  in 
th«  Acadvtny  of  Lanciauo  (.CbtBtl). 


Here  tu  Italy,  where  the  interest  ia  experimeDtatiou  arose 
during  the  brightest  period  of  the  Rena-sccnce,  chiefly  with  the 
great  Galileo,  the  eTperimeutal  study  of  mental  phenomena  is 
assiduously  pursued.  Wc  have  three  laboratories  of  Experi- 
mental Psychology:  one  at  Turin,  in  the  Institute  of  Physi- 
ology, directed  by  Prof.  Angelo  Moisso;  another  at  Rome,  estab- 
lished and  directed  by  the  authropologist,  Prof.  G.  Sergi;  a 
third  at  Florence  iu  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  (Profes- 
sional and  Training  School),  of  which  Prof.  Francesco  De 
Sarlo,  the  eminent  psychologist  and  philosopher,  now  physician 
and  surgeon  iti  the  royal  army,  is  director.  I  am  seizing  tliis 
present  opportunity  to  give  a  brief  note  on  the  actual  stale  of 
Hxperinienlal  Psychology  iu  Italy;  reserving  for  another  paper 
the  mention  of  other  tendencies  that  have  able  representatives 
among  us, — men  like  Senator  Carlo  Cantoni,  recently  appointed 
honorary  professor  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  eminence  in  Kantian  studies;  or  the  professors 
FiUipo  Masci,  Roberto  ArdigO,  Francesco  Bouatelli,  and  others. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  brierf  essay  is  to  trace  the  two  cur- 
rents of  psychological  thought,  now  dominant  in  Italy,  which, 
in  a  general  way,  correspond  to  the  schools  of  Miinsterberg'  and 
Wundt. 


■TranalHtefl  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Slcveiw,  Cornell  University. 

*H.  M  iiuKterber;;.  as  is  well  known,  •iun«uut,  &3  does  tbe  WuniitJan 
School,  from  eiperimentiil  psyohophy.Mology;  but  he  arrives  at  con- 
clusions different  from  those  of  Uuiult,  ia  Chnt  be  reduces  all  tbe 
complexity  of  meulal  life  to  geasailoiis  aloue.  Moreover,  in  his  action 
theory  (AktJonstheorte),  he  conAidera  tbe  impuUe  solely  in  tbe  mt- 
chanical  a»pect  of  tbe  reflex  act,  snbordiiiatiiig  it,  Iberefore,  to  physi- 
ological  laws.  Iu  opposition  to  Wuudt  wbo  admits  tbe  duplicity  of 
causality,  with  respect  to  internal  and  externnl  experience,  Miinster- 
berff  niaintaias  tlmt  psycblcal  causality  is  nut  valid;  that,  for  example, 
the  ultimate  problem  of  the  psychology  of  tbe  will  consists  in  deter- 
mining wbat  excitations  of  cortical  ceutres  are  neces.nary,  in  order  that 
the  sensations  wbicU  arise  iu  consmiuence  combine  iu  a  way  to  con* 
•titute  an  act  of  will.  But  Miiusterocrg's  tbeory  is  not  (ouoded  oii 
positive  facts,  nor  is  it  sustained  by  physiology;  it  ia,  furthermore,  too 
schematic,  and  it  is  contradictory  to  psychological  experience. 
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I. 


Tlie  representatives  of  the  first  tendency  expressly  postulate 
a  complete  correlation  between  mental  organs  and  mental  func- 
tions- Experimental  Physiology,  they  say,  has  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  two  provinces  of  fact,  although  np  to  the 
present  time  it  may  have  explored  only  a  ver>-  limited  field,  in 
which  there  is  much  doubt  and  uncertaiuty.  But  the  proof 
that  can  be  given  for  other  organs  aod  functions  is  still  lacking 
in  the  case  of  the  brain  and  mental  phenomena.  It  is  true  there 
have  l>een  some  innovators  in  histology  who  believe  that  the 
solution  of  the  psychological  mystery  istobefoutid  in  the  cells 
stained  by  Golgi's  method.  In  order  to  gain  a  vantage  ground, 
they  have  called  the  pyramidal  cell  of  the  cerebral  cortex, 
"psychical  cell"  or  "cell  of  volition,"  Tbcy  have  asserted, 
further,  that  this  cell  synthetizes  our  conscious  activity  by  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  voluntary  act.  for  that  reason  acquiring  the 
highest  morphological  differentiation.  But  serious  criticism 
soon  showed  that  they  had  reinstated  an  error  of  the  old  meta- 
physics, habited  in  modem  garb.  The  hypothesis  of  a  "celt  of 
volition."  of  au  "archiccll,"  of  a  "pontifical  cull"  was  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  "seat  of  the  soul."  The  soul,  thanks 
to  the  advances  of  physiology,  was  always  shilling  from  one  seat 
to  another:  from  the  pineal  glaud,  which  is  known  to  be  an 
atrophied  centre  of  vision,  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  from 
the  ceiUrum  ovale,  from  the  corpus  cnllosum.  So  that,  if  the 
hypothesis  of  one  seat  were  still  tenable,  the  soul  w<iuld  have 
to  be  lodged  in  all  the  psychical  centres,  and  even  in  the  whole 
of  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  system.  The  same  school  declares 
that  if  it  were  true  that  phyaological  psychology  presupposes 
the  theory  of  a  nerve  motion,  which  has  been  named  ueurokyme. 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  nature  of  this  nerve  motion  is 
wrapped  in  profound  obscurity;  but  that  even  if  the  physi- 
ology of  the  central  nen.'OUs  system  had  got  beyond  the  teiitaitve 
stage,  and  if  the  theory  of  ueurokyme  had  been  developed  as 
iar  as  the  physics  of  vibrations,  and  if,  further,  mechanical 
formulae  bad  been  derived,  representing  the  masses,  velocities 
and  positions  of  all  the  cerebral  elements  of  a  given  moment, 
still,  one  would  merely  know  how  the  energy  of  the  stimuli 
had  been  transformed  into  an  organic  molecular  motion  by 
means  of  the  potential  energy  accumulated  in  various  organs 
of  the  nervous  system;  but  in  this  physical  process  there  would 
still  be  no  trace  of  a  mental  process.  Accordingly,  several 
authors  concern  thcnistrlvcs  with  the  mode  of  behavior  of  the 
nerve  cell  and  of  the  cells  of  the  sense  organ  under  different 
conditions  of  activity  and  repose.  It  seems,  moreover,  thit 
marked  changes,  in  both  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  have  beea 
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brought  to  light.  There  are,  too,  some  workers  who  attempt 
to  demonstrate  mintite  changes  in  the  cells,  in  different  patho- 
logical oouditions  of  the  nervous  system.     But  all  of  these 

.Studies  offer  only  promises,  bcuealb  which  oue  seems  to  hear 

'the  whisper  of  something  like  the  hope  which  always  flourishes 
where  science  flourishes,  —  though  iu  reality  the  attempt  is  falla- 
dous — the  hope  of  founding  nil  the  phenomena  of  life  on  these 
chemical  and  physical  phenomena,  of  per^-ading  physiology 
through  and  through  with  chemistry  and  physics.  In  the  actual 
state  of  the  science,  the  features  common  both  to  the  nervous 
Sj'stem  and  to  consctousuess  are  enumerated  by  Ilofiding.'  i. 
The  nervous  system  serves  as  the  central  organ  of  co-ordination 
■)T  the  different  parts  of  the  organism;  consciousness  unites 
Fhat  is  separate  in  space  and  lime.  2.  Change  and  process  are 
alike  conditions  for  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  system  and  for 
the  activity  of  consciousness.  3.  The  stimulus  does  not  excite 
one  centre  only;  but  by  means  of  the  mauifold  branchings  of  the 
neT\'ous  system,  it  evokes  a  series  of  excitations  in  centres  con- 
nected with  that  first  affected.  In  the  same  way,  the  effect  of 
a  sensation  is  extremely  complex,  since  it  has  the  power  to 
recall  a  great  onrabcr  of  ideas.  4.  The  reaction  time,  or  phy- 
siological time,  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  the  mental  operation.s.  5.  Corrt-sponding  to  the  opposiliotl 
between  the  active  and  passive  aspects  of  thought,  there  are 
the  sense  organs  and  afferent  nerves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
nerve  centres  and  eflferent  ner\'es  on  the  other.  But  except  for 
these  conclusions,  showing  the  attempts  uf  those  who  would 
make  psychology  "the  physics  of  human  thought,"  no  physio- 
logist ou  the  basis  of  all  the  wonderful  advances  of  his  science 
would  be  able  to  deny  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  the  mole- 
cular state  of  the  brain  corresponding  to  a  thought  and  the 
thought  itself.  Supposing  for  a  moment,  at  least,  that  physio- 
jgical  psychology  had  achieved  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to 

('express  with  mathematical  precision,  the  velocity,  direction, 
composition  and  reaction  of  molecular  motions,  for  every  voli- 
tion, emotion  and  thought,  still,  however  much  faith  one  has 
iu  scteuce,  the  physiological  series,  for  thought,  would  simply 
a  system  of  signs  analogous  to  those  o(  language.  Unless, 
ideed,  by  starting  out  from  an  a  priori  proposition,  with  the 

'  method  that  has  i)ecn  so  much  condemned  in  Scholasticism,  our 
psychologists  mean  to  deduce  a  ipeadalii*e  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  matter  of  the  brain  and  the  manifold  manifes- 
tations of  the  ineutal  life,  not  content  with  the  pure  and  simple 
conclusion  to  which  all  the  analyses  and  all  the  research  of  con- 
temporary science  have  come.     At  the  same  time,  apart  from 
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this  prejudice  whicli  tends  lo  reduce  the  spiritual  entity  to  a 
mecbaoical  law,  as  tbougli  man  were  do  more  tbaii  a  mass  ol 
mii5)rk-s  and  ncr\'cs.  irrigated  by  blood,  important  researches 
have  been  accomplished  in  this  field  of  psychology,  which  with 
striclnefu  of  terms  may  he  called  pbysiologioil  psycbolofry. 
Angelo  Mosw.  especially,  may  be  uieiilioued  tu  this  connection 
as  a  prufouud  observer  and  in veslj gator.  Playing  upon  the 
biiinnn  organism,  by  his  varied  physiological  appliances,  as  a 
musician  plays  upon  his  insirnmcni,  he  seeks  to  determine  by 
experimental  means  the  organic  states  and  functions  which 
underlie  and  explain  the  psychical  phenomena  revealed  to  bi3 
introspective  intuition. 

II. 

De  Sarlo'  is  the  representative  of  the  second  tendency.  He 
admits  that  Psychology  as  a  positive  science  mnst  be  taught  by 
the  method  of  positive  sciences.  A  science  of  fact,  be  says,  can 
be  taught  only  by  means  of  the  dewoustra'.ion  of  these  facts; 
and  the  means  nf  demuiihtration  are  observation  and  esfieri- 
ment.  To  teach  psychology  to-day,  without  some  means  of 
demonstration,  would  be  ns  absurd  as  on  the  other  hand  to  found 
ft  laboratory  of  philosophy.  And  a  laboratory  of  "psychology, 
thanks  to  De  Sarin's  own  energetic  initiative  and  to  the  co-op- 
eration of  Pasquale  Villari  and  of  Felice  Eocco,  has  been  re- 
cently established  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Higher  Studies. 

We  hope  that  a  similar  change  will  be  made  presently,  in  the 
other  philosophical  faculties  of  the  kingdom. 

Now  the  direction  which  De  Sarlo  is  trying  to  give  to  the 
stndy  of  psychology  in  new,  original  and,  in  my  opiuion,  right; 
it  deserves,  therefore,  a  brief  note. 

Before  all,  De  Sarlo  believes  that  there  can  be  no  psychology 
which  is  not  animiited  by  the  principle  that  "a  real  subject 
exists."  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  psychologist  to  examioe 
the  nature  of  such  a  subject,  much  less,  to  find  a  place  for 
it  in  the  system  of  cog  ait  ions,  by  proceeding  from  philosophical 
premises.  It  belongs  to  philosophy,  and,  properly  speaking,  to 
epistemology  (in  this  point,  he  agrees  with  Wundt  and  Titch- 
ener),  to  criticise  this  concept,  which  may  even  be  false  but  which 
is.  nevertheless,  indispeusaljle  to  psychology,  just  as  certain  prio- 


'C/.  especially,  the  following  porta  of  the  vrorka  of  De  Sarlo.  t. 
Experimenfai  Psychology  in  Germany,  the  most  ttnportaut  (rap«T, 
which  woB  pnliliHhed  in  the  Ri^JBta  Sperimentate  di  Freoiatria.  Vol. 
XIX,  fa»c.  I;  3.  TAe  Object  of  Physiological  Psychology,  In  tlie  Basayk 
in  Pbilotophy,  publiubed  by  Clauseo  iu  Turin  iu  1S96:  j.  The  Conupi 
^  Mind  in  Coniemficraty  Psychology,  read  Mnrch  i,  1900,  before  tbc 
Royal  Inatitnte  of  Hijjher  Studies  of  Florence;  putilisbed  by  K.  Dacci, 
Ploreuee;  4-  The  Data  of  Mental  Experience,  the  latest  publlcatiofl 
of  the  UoyBl  laitltute  of  tfiglier  Studies. 
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dples  are  necessary  ^o  many  other  scieoces,  the  atom  to 
cheiutstry.  motion  to  mechanics,  etc.,  and  without  Ihem  analysis 
could  not  Vic  made.  An  organism  can  come  only  from  an  or- 
ganism; and,  furthermore,  even  in  physiological  life,  there  is 
something  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  chemical  and  mechanical 
principles  aloue.  The  evolution  of  the  germ  cell  shows  how 
au  orgaui&m  requires  the  postulate  of  life  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood from  the  physiological  point  of  view:  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  postulate  is  excluded  from  modem  science, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  vital  force  detached  from  the 
organism.  Similarly  the  concept  of  mind,  understood  as  a  real 
and  active  subject,  is  the  postulate  of  every  psychological  dis- 
cussion. It  stands  for  the  content  of  mental  lifv,  which  has  its 
own  principle  iu  itself,  in  su  far  as  it  is  something  spontaneous 
and  individual.  The  germ  cell  is  not  merely  a  chemical  com- 
pouud,  but  It  is  the  potentiality  of  life;  this  law  holds  as  much 
for  psychology  as  for  biology.  As  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  cver>'  arc  exemplifies  the  law  and  necessarily  presup* 
poses  it.  so  every  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  iu  order  to  be 
understood,  must  be  referred,  to  the  individual  subject  of  which 
it  is  only  an  expression.' 

But  what  is  Psycholog\'  according  toDeSarlo?  He  gives 
the  following  dclinilion  of  it.  "It  is  that  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  study  of  the  arousal  and  course  of  that  par- 
ticular category  of  facts  or  processes  which  is  called  psychical." 
This  category  is  chiefly  distinguished  frttm  all  others  by  its 
character  of  incommunicability.  The  mental  facts  are  individ- 
ual; they  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  person.  Tbey  are 
something  more  tlian  that:  but  when  they  ate  studied  from  the 
psycholu^^ical  standpoint,  tbey  must  be  considered  in  abstraction 
from  all  the  rest  of  reality,  as  necessarily  referring  to  an  em- 
pirical subject, — not  the  subject  with  which  epistemology  has  to 
do,  but  an  organic  individual  who  occupies  a  determinate 
position  in  space  and  time.  It  is  true  that  we  communicate 
our  thoughts,  cur  ideas  and  our  feelings,  etc., — but  we  do  not 
communicate  directly;  rather  indirectly,  by  means  of  written 
and  Hixjben  words  and  gestures.  "It  is  impossible  to  read 
directly  the  consciousness  of  another  individual  and  to  feel  pre* 
cisely  as  he  feels  at  any  given  moment."  At  this  point,  one 
may  raise  the  question  whether  this  method  of  viewing  the 
facts  of  miad,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  right.  We  believe  that 
it  is.  aud  we  will  briefly  give  our  reasons.  In  order  to  express 
our  ideas,  we  are  constrained  to  make  ase  of  words;  our 
thought  thus  assumes  a  spatial  form.      That  is,  the  spatial 

^Cf.  tbe  acliniratjle  lecture.  The  Concept  of  Mind  in  Contemporary 
Psyehohgy,  delivered  bcfure  tbe  laxitute  of  Higher  Studies.  Flor- 
esee,  1900,  E.  Ducei. 
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distinctions  which  Ianj;;uage  forces  us  to  impose  on  ideas  are 
as  sharp  and  precise  as  those  we  impose  on  physical  objects. 
Now  lliis  teadeucy  of  ours,  to  trauslate  uou  spatial  phcaomena 
into  spatial  terms,  thus  mutation  of  quality  into  quantity,  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  perplexities  arising  from  certain  psycho- 
logical problems.  Indeed,  ifthereexistsacontradiction  in  the 
fonnulniion  of  the  problem,  it  is  natural  that  a  contradiction, 
likewise,  should  be  found  in  the  solution.  In  fact,  in  the 
superficial  stratum  of  coiisciousnew  which  ri-Bects  the  images 
of  the  external  world,  the  pheuoraena  preserve  that  discrete- 
Dess,  that  isolation,  which  characterizes  thetr  objective  corres- 
pondents (it  is  precisely  to  the  simple  sensation  that  the  theory 
of  association  adapts  itself);  but  in  the  deeper  lying  strata,  the 
states  of  consciousness  dc[>end  upon  and  receive  their  color 
from  all  the  other  states,  and  therefore  every  individual  loves 
and  hates  in  his  own  way.  thus  revealing  his  whole  personality. 
Language,  overlooking  this  difference,  uses  the  same  word  for 
fill  individuals.  It  results,  therefore,  that  only  the  impersonal 
.elements  of  emotions  are  expressed  in  language.  We  cannot 
trausiaie  our  impressions  into  words.  Language  is  inadequate 
to  thougiit.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mental  phenomena  are 
not  fixed;  they  varj-  continually;  and.  if  it  seems  that  they  do 
not  change,  it  is  because  we  do  not  attend  to  them,  but  to 
their  external  causes,  or,  rather,  to  the  names  of  the  objects. 
Language  pretlisposes  us  to  errors  of  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  Nensatious,  For  example,  any  one  eating  a  piece  of  meat 
which  is  considered  a  dainty  can  be  induced  to  belie\'e  that  it 
appears  so  to  him,  although  it  does  uot.  In  sum,  the  word 
merely  expresses  what  is  c«ramon  to  stales  of  conscionsness. 
without  taking  account  of  subjective  variations.  Our  emo- 
tions, especially,  are  phenomena  that  change  continually  and 
in  which  ever;-  element  receives  its  color  from  the  combination 
in  which  it  happens  to  be.  When  we  analyze  an  emotion  we 
destroy  that  which  constituted  its  real  and  concrete  individti- 
ality.  We  have  no  more  than  the  shadows  of  ourselves.  So 
that  instead  of  having  decomposed  into  its  true  components 
the  emotion  we  set  out  to  analyze,  we  have  split  it  up  into 
bard  impersonal  elements  to  which  we  give  a  name  and  profess 
to  be  able  to  apply  logical  laws.  Thus,  consciousness  presents 
a  different  aspect,  according  as  it  is  regarded  in  itself  or  spa- 
tially; just  because  the  fundamental  phenomena  of  mind  are 
qualities  that  so  intermingle  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  or  even  to  ask  whether  they  are  oue  or  many.  Mental 
phenomena  have  a  manifold  duration  which  is,  as  Bergeoo 
would  rightly  say,  a  qualitative  uot  a  quantitative  duration. 

Now,  if  oue  accepts  De  Sarin's  way  of  slating  the  psycho- 
logical problem,  one  avoids  all   confnsion  between  space  and 
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time,  between  simultaneity  aud  successioa,  between  quantity 
and  qnality.  A  sensation,  a  perception,  an  image,  a  word 
thought  or  even  pronounced,  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  present 
themselves  as  facts  that  have  the  characteristic  of  being  quali- 
tatively different  aud  irreducible  one  to  another.  The  connec- 
tions which  we  predicate  of  Ihera  are  different  from  and  irre- 
ducible to  oue  another;  the  connections,  for  example,  which 
we  posit  between  a  sensation  and  a  feeling  arc  founded  solely 
on  experience,  on  the  habit  of  seeing  a  sensation  associated 
with  a  feeling,  etc.  The  field  of  psychology  is  thus  clearly 
limited.  One  may  say  that  it  embraces  all  that  we  know  in 
the  world  of  qualitative  difference.  Having  defined  psychol- 
ogy thus,  it  would  seem  that  De  Sarlo  must  accept,  without 
change,  the  opinion  of  Wnndt  that  psychology  has  the  same 
subject  matter  »«  that  of  the  natural  sciences:  since,  if  psychol- 
ogy studies,  the  mental  qualities  and  if  all  that  we  know  in  the 
world  is  represented  by  all  these  quaJitatt^'e  states,  we  ought 
to  say  that  the  psychological  point  of  view  is  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  realm  of  reality;  thus  psychology  and  tlie  natural 
sciences  would  have  the  same  reality  as  an  object,  but  each  would 
regard  it  from  a  different  point  of  view.  But,  according  to  De 
Sarlo,  the  difference  betweeu  psjcbology  and  the  other  natural 
sciences  is  very  much  greater  than  that  stated  by  Wundt. 
Hbffding  and  Masci.  Psychology  studies  the  origin  of  the 
various  cinalii  ies  in  consciousness,  but  it  does  not  consider  them 
as  constituting  external  reality;  it  distinguishes  between  ob- 
jecis  that  are  conceived  to  be  outside  of  consciousness,  and  the 
qualitative  states  themselves,  that  arise  in  consciousness.  By 
proposing  to  study  mental  facts,  we  are  forced  to  say  that 
there  are  external  objects  which,  by  acting  on  consciousness, 
arouse  qualltaiive  states;  hut  we  do  not  mean  by  this,  says 
De  Sarlo,  to  identify  mental  facts  with  external  reality.  That 
maybe  demonstrated  in  epi.stemology;  but  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view  we  are  coustrained  to  make  a  sharp  distinction 
between  states  of  con.scioa.sne.ss  and  external  reality,  to  set  the 
world  of  mind  over  against  the  external  world  of  reality. 
Progress  in  psychology  in  impossible  without  presupposing 
some  facts  outside  of  consciousness.  These  external  facts  are 
conceived  by  modern  science  as  simple  quantitative  variations; 
all  phenomena  are  reduced  to  mechanical  laws.  Oue  may  say 
that  every  advance  in  physics  mean.s  the  possibility  of  reduc- 
ing a  dctcrmiuate  group  of  phenomena,  previously  irreducible, 
to  phenomena  of  mechanics;  the  vaunted  unity  of  the  physical 
forces  consists  just  in  the  reduction  of  every  form  of  energy  to 
particular  kinds  of  motions.  Now.  De  Sarlo  points  out  that 
when  one  speaks  of  quantity,  one  means  a  quantity  of  a  given 
quality;  that  these  qualities  for  physics  are  atoms  and  motion; 
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but  tbat.  inasmuch  as  qualitj-  is  uoiform  through  all  pbc- 
numena,  therefore,  objectively,  it  loses  its  value  and  the  essen- 
tial matter  comes  to  be  the  quantitative  variations.  The  psy- 
chological problem  arises  out  of  the  need  of  explaining  the 
prodaction  of  mental  phenomena,  having  given  the  two  ele- 
ments, external  reality  and  the  active  subject.  The  task  of , 
psjxhology,  ihercfoie,  is  to  see  how  those  qualities  are  pro- 
duced, with  which  we  inves^t  the  external  world;  and,  especial- 
ly, the  study  other  menial  phenomena  (images,  memories,  etc.) 
which  we  do  not  attribute  to  external  reality.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarj',  in  fact,  that  qualitative  states  should  be  produced  by 
pbysiologicftl  conditions,  in  the  way  that  sensation  presupposes 
the  action  of  external  stimuli.  In  that  case,  we  have  the  ex- 
ternal stimulus  that  arouses  the  sensation;  tben  this  sensation, 
in  turn,  is  a  stimulus  that  sets  up  mental  facts  of  a  higher 
order.  Just  as  the  ovum,  after  it  is  fertilired.  at  firit  appears  a 
homogeneous  mass  of  cells  which,  at  length,  become  differ- 
entiated into  folds  and  layers,  from  which  tissues,  organs  and 
systems  aredeveloped.so  the  mentallifeofsensations  evolves  into 
still  more  complex  mental  qualities.  In  consciousness,  there- 
fore, we  see  different  qualities;  we  may  say,  then,  that  the 
function  of  consciousness  is  to  qualifj*,  to  translate  into  quality, 
that  which  is  presented  to  it.  For  example,  a  visual  sensa- 
tion, given  under  certain  circumstances,  forms  complexes  with 
muscular  and  articular  sc't:sations.  thus  arousing  other  qnali* 
ties  which  we  interpret  as  objective,  spatial  determinaiions, 
that  is,  as  something  that  is  not  given  immediately  to 
consciousness,  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  already  outside  of  con- 
sciousness. Now,  one  who  Is  not  acquainted  with  psychology 
thinks  that  the  eye  immediately  perceives  spatial  relations. 
Psychology,  howe\'er,  shows  that  this  belief  is  erroneous.  The 
eyes  merely  convey  to  consciousnes-s  the  local  signs,  sensory 
qualities,  which  have  a  character  of  their  own.  by  which  they 
set  up  complex  qualities  of  a  higher  order.  Therefore,  psy- 
cbotog>',  as  a  science,  comprehends  a  system  of  laws  which 
represent  the  connection  between  delerniinatc  conditions  and 
the  arousal  of  qualitative  states. 

After  making  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  the 
natural  sciences,  De  Sarlo  holds  a  course  remote  both  from 
the  old  melapbysic  and  from  naturalism.  He  insists  that  psychi- 
cal causality  is  a  causality  sut  generis:  not  merely  irreducible  to. 
but  totally  different  from,  the  causality  of  natural  pheuomena. 

Psychology,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  an  abbreviated  expres- 
sion standing  for  a  groupof  special  psychological  sciences,  which 
have  special  characters  aud  which  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  point  of  view  and  method  in  the  light  of  which,  aud  by 
which,  the  meatal  pheuomena  are  studied.     The  chief  psycho- 
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logical  sciences  are  ihe  folIowiDg:  a.  pbysioloRicalpsycliology; 

b.  experimental    psychology,    properly   called  psychopbysics; 

c.  empirical  psychology;  d.  pliilosopbical  psychologj'.  Physi- 
ological psychology  has  the  following  main  tasks.  First  of 
all,  it  has  to  show  in  what  way  the  relation  between  the  exter- 
nal world  and  consciousness  is  established;  in  other  words,  it 
studies  the  structure  and  fuuction  of  the  sense  organs.  It  has, 
further,  to  show  in  what  way  the  phenomenon  called  motion 
produces  effects  in  our  consciousness  and  how  it  is  that  motions 
and  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  transformed  into  excitations  of 
ner\'es,  before  reaching  the  central  nervous  system.  It  studies 
especially  the  general  conditions  of  the  activity  of  the  uervons 
system,  iu  order  to  show  why  changes  in  consciousness  are 
co-ordinated  with  changes  in  the  body.  The  nervous  system  is 
related  to  consciousness;  therefore,  to  examine  respiratory, 
chemical  and  metabolic  relations,  is  to  study  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system  in  relation  to  mental  activity.  We  have,  thus, 
a  method  for  studying  many  important  mental  phenomena,  as 
sleep,  waking,  health,  fatigue,  etc.  Another  problem  for 
physiological  psychology  is  the  study  of  the  bodily  effects  of 
mental  phenomena.  For  examijle,  wc  know  that  emotions 
have  physical  effects  which,  by  acting  as  stimuli,  may  give 
rise  to  new  menial  facts.  The  emotion  and  the  bodily  response 
thus  constitute  a  complete  circuit  which  physiological  psychol- 
ogy must  resolve  into  its  elements.  Finally,  since  we  know 
that  the  nervous  system  and  mental  activity  stand  iu  a  rela- 
tion of  concomitance,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  have  a  chemical 
physiology,  by  which  to  study  the  cerebral  localization  thus 
given.  But  with  this,  the  problems  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy, according  to  De  Sarlo,  come  to  an  eud.  As  a  result  we 
stand  merely  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  human  mind  must  consider  physiological  ps>-cholog>' 
as  an  introduction  to  It.  It  requires  special  study  of  certain 
parts  of  physiology  (physiology  of  the  nervous  system ^  sense 
organs  and  their  connections)  and  it  makes  use  oE  !>uch  mt:th- 
ods  only  as  are  used  in  the  physiological  laboratory.  From 
what  lias  been  said,  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  envisaging 
psychology,  according  to  De  Sarlo,  is  evident.  Physiological 
psychology  does  not  investigate  mental  facts;  it  studies  merely 
the  concomitants  and  antecedents  of  the  physical  facts  relatively 
to  the  mental  phenomena.  At  the  same  time,  De  Sarlo  does 
not  make  a  distinction  between  psychology,  properly  called, 
and  physiological  psychology,  in  the  sense  that  to  the  former 
alone  !>elongs  the  interpretation  of  conscious  experience  and 
to  the  latter  the  derivation  of  the  same  experience  from  physi- 
ological processes.  De  Sarlo  rejects  such  dt.<itinctions  as 
inconsistent.     There  is  only  one  method  of  causal  psychologi- 
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cal  explanation,  and  that  consists  iu  a  derivation  of  the  mare 
comiiltrx  nit;ntal  processes  from  the  more  simple  processes. 
Understood  in  this  way.  the  physiological  elements  can  always 
come  in,  by  virtue  of  the  above  mentioned  relation  between 
natural  experience  and  psy etiological  experience,  but  they 
are  always  subsidtar>'-  Materialistic  psychology,  in  denying 
the  existence  of  psychical  causality,  has,  in  place  of  the  task 
set  by  De  Sarlo,  the  other  tasfc  of  deriving  psychical  processes 
from  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  thus  occupying  a  position 
which,  as  was  said,  is  indefensible  both  theoretically  and  psy- 
chologically. 

The  problems  of  experimental  psychology,  according  to  De 
Sarlo,  are  the  following,  i.  To  study  the  formation  of  com- 
plex perceptions,  by  analyzing  the  images  and  sensations  that 
compose  them;  and  by  showing  how  the  elements  go  together. 
2.  To  investigate  the  lime  required  for  certain  mental  facts  and^ 
to  show  bow  they  are  related  to  the  rest  of  consciousness 
(psychometry}.  3.  To  determine  the  changes  of  mental  phe- 
nomena in  relation  to  stimuli;  also  to  determine  the  depend- 
ence of  intensity  of  mental  facts  upon  the  intensity  of  stimuli 
(psychophysics).  In  all  of  these  researches,  the  laboratory' of 
experimental  psychology,  such  as  was  recently  established  in 
the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  of  Florence,  will  be  indispen- 
sable. De  Sarlo,  who  was  heart  and  soul  the  sponsor  of  this 
moilern  foundation,  has  gathered  abimt  him  a  good  number  ol 
younger  students^  who,  while  pnrsning  various  interests  in 
philosophy,  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher,  enable  Italy 
to  make  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  experimental 
psychology. 

Wecongratulatethem  sincerely  upon  thisopportunity:  because 
if  there  is,  indeed,  a  line  of  division  between  the  old  psychology 
and  the  new,  represented  by  the  work  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  psychologist,  Herbart;  if  the  founders  of  modern  psy- 
chology were  Weber,  Fechner.  Lotze.  Helmholtz  and  Wnndt; 
and  if,  from  1879  to  the  present.  lalioratoHcsof  psychology  have 
spread  and  multiplied  in  Germany,  England,  France  and 
America;  Italy  cannot  and  must  not  lag  too  far  behind  the 
Other  nations.     In  the  historical  development  of  the  various 


'r>e  SArlo  haabeld  a  eourseof  lectures  on  auditory  seDBations,  sap- 
plcmcnling  the  instructiou  by  cxpcrinicntB.  The  rrvults  of  tb« 
researches,  uudcrtalten  in  the  laboratory,  will  be  puhlishcd  io  the  ap- 
propriate jonrnslH.  The  titles  are:  Automatic  Movftn^nfi  and  MitCd^ 
reaaine:  Memory;  The  Petttption  0/  Titne:  Smofive  Anla)^onistm; 
Optical  lilusioni;  Invoiuntary  Movements  I'n  Cortveeiton  teilh  P{tas- 
ant  and  Unpleasant  Sensations;  Elementary  j^stftetie  l-'eelinfs; 
Affective  Memory:  A  Study  0/  Dreams;  Attention  and  Physiologieal 
Phenomena. 
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methods  of  sdeuLific  iuvesUgatioii,  and  especially  of  the  experi* 
mental  method,  Italy  too,  lias,  glorious  traditions! 

Physiological  psycholog>'  and  experimeutal  psychology  may 
[be  considered,  says  De  Sarlo,  as  two  chapters  of  empirical  psy- 
chology, lu  fact,  in  a  general  sense,  empirical  psychology 
embraces  the  study  of  the  whole  of  mind,  without  the  limita- 
tioas  of  the  two  sciences  just  roentiooed.  But  it  has  well 
marked  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  rational  i)r  spec- 
ulative psychology.  Rational  psychology  attempts  to  deduce 
the  whole  of  mental  life  from  determinate  priuciples.  Empiri* 
cal  psychology  arises  out  of  the  need  for  a  science  of  mind, 
the  facts  of  which  shall  be  arrived  at.  not  deductively,  but  by 
means  of  introspection.  Empirical  psychology,  thus,  has  the 
task,  es.pecially,  of  analyzing  mental  facts,  of  describing  and 
making  clear  their  composition  and  relations,  by  means  of 
internal  observation  or  introspection,  and  by  taking  account  of 
suggestions  that  come  from  other  sciences,  as  from  psychiatry, 
which,  dealing  a&  ii  docs  with  the  complex  phenomena  in 
their  disaggregation,  presents  an  analysis  naturally  prtiduced. 
Psychological  explanation,  says  De  Sarlo.  is  not  identical  with 
the  explanation  of  natural  science.  Erapiricat  psychology  can 
estabUsb  connections  between  mental  pbeoomeiia  without 
knowing  the  ground  for  the  connection:  we  can  have  psycho- 
logical laws  in  the  sense  that  we  are  able  to  follow  out  empiri- 
cal co-existences  and  seqiiences  in  ibe  qualitative  states;  but 
ire  are  not  able  to  study  the  formation  of  these  states. 

A  necessary  complement  to  empirical  psychology  is  a  meta- 
physics of  mind,  iu  the  same  way  as  there  is  a  metaphysics  of 
nature.  Introspection  reveals  lo  us  merely  a  succession  ot 
qualities:  but  when  we  wish  to  trace  out  the  niechanisra  by 
which  mental  evolution  is  accomplished,  wc  must  refer  to  the 
purposes  which  consciousness  reunites.  The  two  edifices  which 
the  human  consciousness  must  construct  are  knowledge  and 
morality.  We  hiay  say,  therefore,  that  mental  development  is 
possible,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  toward  the  allainment  of  these 
two  high  ends.  The  metaphysics  of  mind  cannot  treat  the 
hnman  consciousness  merely  as  one  thing  among  other  things, 
but  rather  as  a  microcosm;  because,  in  exercising  the  two  func- 
tions of  knowledge  and  morality,  il  reflects  in  itself  the  whole 
universe.  Considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  science  of  uiiud 
is  essentially  philosophical. 
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Before  making  in  greater  detail  the  statement  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  section  it  seems  well,  in  order  to  bring  the 
reader  into  touch  with  the  development  of  knowledge  of 
reflexes  previous  to  1853,  to  give  in  brief  fonn  a  running 
account  of  the  comprehensive  article  by  Doctors  G.  S. 
Hall  and  C.  F.  Hodge  in  the  Ametuan  Journal  of  Psythoi- 
ogy.  Vol.  in.  These  papers  present  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Reflex  Action  from  the  earliest  .studies  thereof  to  tbe  titt« 
when  Lotze  made  his  famouii  reply  to  Pfliiger  and  formulated 
the  theor>'  of  reflexes  which  bears  his  name. 

It  is  there  shown  bow.  at  first,  tbe  soul  was  snpposed  to  be 
able,  without  the  mediation  of  any  bodily  mechanism  whate^-er, 
to  create  sympathy  between  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
type  of  mind  of  the  early  physiologists  was  theoretical  rather 
than  scientiSc.  Indeed,  so  long  as  those  early  investigators 
were  explaining  bodily  functions  of  every  character  by  refer- 
ence to  an  immaterial  soul  inhabiting  tbe  natural  channels  of 
the    body,  and  acting  directly   upon  matter  according  to  ita 


>Tbe  writer  wishes  to  express  his  obligation  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford. 
on  whose  auKK^stloD  thiM  work  was  uodertaken  and  by  whose  counsel 
U  was  carried  to  completion. 
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own  freedom,  no  sdetitific  pby»o]o^y  was  possible.  But  as 
lime  advanced  new  phenomena  were  discovered  which  could 
not  be  classified  under  existing  theories,  and  ihe  new  hypothe- 
ses to  which  they  gave  ri.se  only  increased  ihc  confusion, 

Har\'ey  discovered  in  1628  that  the  arteries  and  veins  dur- 
ing life  arc  filled  with  flowing  blood.  The  .supposition  that 
these  channels,  empty  after  death,  were  during  life  the  avenues 
for  animaL  spirits  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  Robert  Whytt  ad- 
vanced the  matter  to  a  new  stage  by  his  explauatiou  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  by  the  "power  or  influence  of  the  nerves." 
The  current  was  setting  toward  the  Newtonian  ideal,  the  main- 
tenance of  steadfast  communication  with  facts. 

Veo'  early  it  had  been  found  that  some  nerves  when  stimu- 
lated mediate  sensation,  others  moliou.  It  was  left,  however, 
for  Charles  Bell  to  show,  and  for  Magendie  more  conclusively 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  posterior  spinal  roots  are  sensory,  and 
the  flntcrior  motor.  The  way  was  then  opened  for  further 
clas»fication  of  phenomena.  The  anatomical  elements  con- 
cerned in  reflex  action,  viz.:  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal 
ner\'e  with  their  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  were  known, 
and  the  next  question  was,  "do  these  parts  opcraieon  raechan- 
cal  principles  or  not?" 

The  first  reply  to  this  great  question  was  in  the  afBmative, 
Marshall  Hall  (1837)  first  proposed  a  mechanical  theory  of 
reflex  action.  He  as-^umed  a  special  excito-motor  system  in 
the  cord  and  said:  "There  is  nothing  whatever  that  can  he 
called  psychic  about  any  of  its  activities."  He  was  enthusi- 
astically supported  by  his  German  translator,  Kiirschner,  who 
said  that  the  activity  of  ganglia  incites  motion  "as  water  drives 
amill."  Volkmann  (1838), on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 
in  the  lower  animals,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  the  sensitive 
principle  is  divisible;  that,  therefore,  whenever  the  central  ner- 
vous system  be  divided  a  portion  of  this  principle  rcrr.ains  on 
both  sides  of  the  section.  Such  animals  cannot  then  be  pure 
mechanisms  as  Marshall  Hall  had  supposed.  Volkmann.  how- 
ever, is  not  sure  that  this  principle  is  valid  for  the  higher 
animals. 

Pfliiger  was  bolder.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Volk- 
mann, he  violently  asserts  that  consciousness  (which  he  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  motion)  is,  whether  we  call  it  "Senso- 
rium"  or  "Soul,"  capable  of  division  with  the  body.  The 
spinal  cord,  then,  has  its  soul;  every  portion  of  the  body 
which,  independently,  is  capable  of  responding  to  a  stimulus, 
possesses  a  soul.  "Reflex  action  is  the  operation  of  a  neuro- 
physic  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  sensory  fibre  through 
the  cord,  changes  the  ordinary-  state  of  excitation  of  definite 
motor  nerves," 
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This  brings  us  to  Hermann  Lot7j:  and  to  the  beginning  of 
that  period  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  following  sec- 
tions. In  the  I^ixean  theory  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do 
directly  in  the  production  of  reflex  actions.  Under  certain 
limitations  the  theory  may  be  described  as  mechanical;  bat  all 
□loveinenc,  whether  of  the  intact  animal  or  the  reflex  prepara- 
tion, is  proximately  or  remotely  subject  to  the  psychical.  The 
starting  jwint  of  all  movement  is  in  the  soul.  "Ifweca' 
to  mind,  consequently,  that  activities  earlier  performwl  in  con' 
sciousness  have  left  behind  not  only  unconscious  mcmori' 
in  the  soul,  but  s.h>o  physical  impressions  iu  tbe  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  we  can  consider  purposive  and  adaptive 
movements  to  be  dependent  upon  these  impressions  as  well  as 
upon  a  soul  still  in  existence.  For  even  the  soul  itself  in  the 
production  of  these  movements  should  be  considered  not  a.san 
intelligent  substance  but  as  a  substance  with  enduring  states 
standing  in  reciprocal  relation  with  one  aoother  and  reproduc- 
ing one  another." 

"The  origin  of  certain  movements  of  beheaded  animals 
we  seek  not  in  an  intelligence  yet  living,  but  in  one  which 
exists*  only  in  its  after-effects.  We  believe  that  an  ani- 
mal l>ody  whose  soul  has  bad  no  experiences,  or  which  bas  not 
worked  out  some  experience  into  a  life  of  ideas,  would  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  perform  iho.se  movements  after  the  excision  of 
its  brain;  we  consider  it  not  as  a  mechanism  of  the  first  con> 
structiou.  but  as  one  of  practice.  When,  under  the  influence, 
of  the  soul  life  an  association  lias  once  been  formed  Ix-tweeo 
the  mere  physical  impression  of  a  stimulus  and  a  movement 
which  is  not  united  with  that  stimulus  by  the  mere  relation  of 
structure  and  function,  and  when  that  association  has  been 
firmly  established,  this  mechanism  can  continue  the  activity 
without  requiring  the  actual  assistance  of  intelligence." 

"luauim.il  bodies  examples  of  such  habituation  iu  function 
to  whicti  the  iiifltieuce  of  nieutal  life  does  not  extend  arc  by 
nomeanni  wanting.  Ytl.  much  more  frequently,  we  find  them  in 
the  sphere  of  movements.  Not  only  are  almost  all  reflex 
movements  prnduccd  the  more  easily  and  by  slighter  stimuli 
tbe  more  frequently  Ihey  occur,  but  even  the  voluntary  move- 
ments through  practice  become  graceful  and  manageable. 
Many  gestures,  originally  arising  by  chance,  have  gradually 
become  customary,  and  we  find  them  firmly  and  ineradicably 
rooted;  finally  the  acquired  mien,  movement,  and  grace  of  tbe 
body  is  frequently  transferred  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  could  hardly  occur  if  the  repeated  function  were  uol 
fixed  in  a  remaining  disposition  of  the  central  organs,  and 
hence,  were  not  capable  of  transplantation.  As  stature  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soul  a  principality  of  automatic 
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impletntriits,  (be  activity  of  the  mind  reacts  upon  it.  giviuf;  it 
dignity,  and  the  body  is  impregnaled  by  the  attainment  of  au 
intelligence  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  identical  with  it,  is  not 
difiused  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  separable  from 
it."' 

According  to  this  theory  the  movements  of  the  eel's  tail 
away  from  the  flame,  and  the  purposi^-e  movements  of  the  de- 
capitated frog.  citL'd  by  Pfliiger  as  indications  of  a  spinal  sonl, 
are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  soul  in  the  cord,  but  to  the 
after-effects  of  conscious  activity  impressed  upon  a  plastic  or- 
gauizatiou  and  transmitted  by  heredity.  Lotze  bad,  therefore, 
caught  the  idea  of  development  from  the  conscious  to  the  un- 
conscious; the  voluntary  to  the  involuntary;  from  the  sponta- 
neous to  the  reflex;  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  in  the  succeeding 
sections  how  this  theory  has  stood  the  test  of  fifty  years. 

We  shall  now  turn  tu  a  brief  examination  of  the  state  of 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  reflex  action  at 
the  time  iu  question. 

Among  the  most  numerous  observations  are  those  by  Pfliiger, 
and  since  tbey  suggested  so  many  lines  of  research  for  the 
investigators  who  were  to  follow,  his  experiments  arc  of  great 
itnportauce.  He  believed  that  reflex  actions  are  best  studied 
in  men,  especially  in  human  pathological  cases,  and  on  the 
resullsof  suchsiudies  he  based  his  five  laws  of  reflex  acllon:  the 
law  of  Unilateral  Reflexes;  of  Reflex  Symmetry;  of  Unequal 
Contraction  on  the  Two  Sides;  of  Reflex  Irradiation;  of  the 
three  L*>cations  of  Reflex  Contraction.  These  laws  were  illus- 
trated by  many  experiments  ou  frogs,  eels,  and  salamanders, 
and  from  these  he  concludes  that  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
end  in  their  respective  levels  of  the  cord,  not  in  the  brain 
which  many  regarded  as  the  only  organ  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion. As  might  be  expected  from  a  study  of  the  Lolzean 
theory,  its  author  declares  that  Pfliiger's  crucial  experiments 
are  too  uncertain  to  warrant  the  iafereuces  drawn  from  them. 

It  seems  measurably  currect  to  visualize  the  course  uf  the 
studies  of  reflex  action  preceding  the  Lotze- Pfliiger  discussion 
as  lying  along  the  main  trunk  line  of  "physical"  reflexes  as 
they  were  then  called;  t.  <*.,  bodily  movements  of  defense 
against  attacking  stimuli.  Nevertheless  there  had  been  some 
minor  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  internal  organs 
which  were  called  "orgautc"  reflexes,  aud  which  opened  the 
way  for  later  thorough  investigations  made  possible  by  the  dis- 
covery of  improved  devices  for  experimental  observation,  and 
improved  methods  of  operation. 

What  has  now   become  au  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of 
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literature  on  the  inhibition  of  reflex  action  sprang  from  seeds 
sown  by  Marahall  Hall,  though  the  phenomenon  was  not  sub- 
jected to  detailed  examination  until  a  quarter  of  a  century  had 
passed.  The  observation  made  \jy  Hall  is  now  a  cummonplace 
with  every  amateur  experimenter  with  reflex  actions,  viz.: 
that  reflex  movements  can  not  be  produced  in  the  first  moment 
after  decapitation.  Whether  this  is  due  only  to  the  shock  ta 
the  central  ner\*on3  system,  as  is  now  very  generally  believed, 
or  to  stimuli  from  the  cut  surfaces,  is  left  for  future  determina- 
tion. A  typical  iiutance  of  the  restraining  influence  of  nervous 
centres  upon  a  particular  bodily  orgau  is  the  inhibitory  effiKtof 
the  vagus  upon  the  heart.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Webers 
in  1844,'  and  almost  forty  years  later  McKendrick  called  it  the 
"most  recent  advance  in  nervous  physiology."*  Our  present 
knowledge  of  inhibitory  phenomena,  in  detail,  was,  however, 
in  1853,  scarcely  begun. 

Physiologists  were  not  introduced  to  the  summation  of 
stimuli  until  the  year  following  the  dii^cussion  between  Lotze 
and  P6iiger,  when  Eduard  Weber  computed  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission in  sensory  nerves;  and  no  really  systcmaiic  work  was 
done  on  the  subject  until  nearly  a  score  of  years  later. 

Neither  had  the  knowledge  of  vascular  tonus  made  mnch 
further  progress  than  that  of  inhibition,  though  I,egallois,  as 
early  as  1 830  or  l>efore.  had  observed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ceases  much  more  quickly  than  otherwise  if  the  spinal  cord 
be  destroyed  after  decapitation.  And  changes  in  the  lumen 
of  Mood  vessels  had  been  observed  from  time  to  time.  ludeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  within  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  writing,  at  any  rate  until  its  very  close,  the  tonicity  of 
the  vascular  system  was  ever  regarded  as  reflex.  We  have 
such  eminent  authority  as  J.  Lister  and  Gruenhagen  to  support 
the  statement  that  a  notion  of  the  reflex  nature  of  the  tonus 
of  the  vascularsystem  begins  with  Claude  Bernard  tn  1852  and 
Augustus  Waller  in  1S53.  For  Bernard  in  the  year  named  had 
shown  that  if  the  sympathetic  ner\'e  in  the  neck  of  a  cat  be 
severed  the  blood  vesseLs  on  the  wounded  side  become  turgid, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  parts  is  heightened.  Waller,  in 
the  year  following,  completed  the  deraonstraiiou  by  showing 
that  if  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  section  be  stimulated  by 
an  electric  shock,  turgescence  ceases  and  temperature  subsides. 

This  bit  of  experimental  knowledge  forms  an  indispensable 
nucleus  about  which  later  scientists  have  built  a  vastly  com- 
plicated structure.  The  cause  of  a  reflex  muscular  tonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  within  this  period  much  less  clearly  conceived. 

'  Artikel— Mnsltelbtwfgungen— W«gii«r's  Ilandyforterbtich  d.  Phy*. 
Bd.,  Ill,  Abth  3  p.  47.  1^4- 

■McKendrick:  A  Lecture  on  Physiological  DlscoTCry.    Brit.  Mti. 
Jour.,  1883,  I,  p.  708. 
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The  term  "touus"  was  first  used  by  J.  Miiller'  to  describe 
the  tense  condition  of  muscles  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  Henle 
assumed  that  it  is  to  this  slight  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  that  we  owe  our  natural  facial  expression.  This  ten- 
sion was  supposed  to  be  depeadeut  upon  the  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  central  nervous  syiitem,  and  Hall  and  Volkmann 
shared  the  view.  Although  Ed.  Weber,  in  1844,  revolted 
against  the  theory  of  snch  a  muscular  tonicity,  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing vievf  held  at  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  chapter,  and  the  strong  reaction  against  it  led  by  Auer- 
bach  and  Heidenliain,  distinctly  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
following  period  of  the  study  of  muscular  phenomena. 

The  tendon  reflexes  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  physi- 
ologists until  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  beginning 
of  the  period  we  are  reviewing. 

If  we  except,  then,  the  discovery  of  the  inhibitory  effect  of 
the  vagus  upon  the  heart  by  the  Webers,  we  see  that  the  chief 
results  obtained  previous  to  1853  were  in  the  field  of  the  bodily 
or  limb  reflexes  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  Pfliiger's  laws. 
Thereafter,  as  a  result  of  more  delicate  means  of  observation, 
increasing  attention  was  given  to  the  uniform  and  varied  move- 
ments of  the  vital  organs.  The  uotioo  of  the  reflex  character 
of  organic  behavior  steadily  encroached  upon  the  field  of  the 
unknown.  The  reflex  arc  took  the  place  of  many  a  supposed 
spontaneous  activity,  and  investigators  since  that  time  have 
gradually  left  the  highways  of  philosophy  for  the  intricate 
byways  of  physiological  experiment.  They  have  become 
more  interested  in  the  collection  of  facts  than  in  their  corre- 
lation; and  more  and  more  dominated  by  a  desire  for  "pure" 
science.  This  is  very  likely  the  spirit  in  which  all  great 
achievements  have  been  won.  but  it  is  likewise  the  spirit 
which  leads  to  the  production  of  a  mountain  of  details,  itiex- 
haustibly  rich  in  definite  suggestions  to  other  investigators 
and  bewildering  to  those  who  attempt  to  set  them  in  order. 

So  few  within  this  period  are  the  generalizations  and  dis- 
coveries of  general  importance  to  the  comprehension  of  re- 
flex action  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  clear  cross  sections  of 
the  whole  and  to  treat  all  between  in  a  single  chapter.  We 
may.  with  considerable  justification,  consider  the  beginning  of 
our  fifty  years  as  the  point  in  the  main  current  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  refiexes  where  the  stream  breaks  up  into  many  parallel 
branches. 

We  shall,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  treat  these 
separately  in  their  physiological  groupings. 
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II. 

The  Inhibition  op  Rkpi,exes. 

The  problem  of  refiex  inhibition  Is  everywhere  veiled  in 
uncertainty.  Consensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject  seems  like 
a  ''Will  o'  the  Wisp;"  now  almost  at  band,  the  next  moment 
far  out  of  reach.  And  to-day  our  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  hardly  in  a  more  settled  .state  than  it  was  a  score  and  more 
of  years  ago. 

This  uncertainty  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  difficulties  that  lie 
in  the  way  of  experimentation.  Goltz,  for  instance,  has 
shown'  that  after  an  operation  has  been  performed,  and  the 
wound  has  healed,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  vicarious  functions 
of  other  parts.  Hence  we  can  never  tell  just  what  are  the 
inhibitory  functions  of  the  iajured  part.  Luciani  has  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  wc  can  never  be  sure  bow 
soon  after  the  operation  degenerations  have  begiin  in  the  cord 
nor  how  rapidly  they  have  extended, 

Following  the  discovery  by  the  Wcbers  of  the  influence  of 
the  vagus  upon  the  heart,  pbysiologisls  turned  their  attention 
especially  to  the  function  of  this  nerve.  Schiff  and  Moles- 
cbott  erroneously  concluded  from  numerous  experimeuts  that 
it  is  motor  to  the  heart.  Pfliiger,  however,  in  his  characieris* 
'  tically  vigorous,  not  to  say  pugpacious,  way  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  heart  is  inhibited  by  the  vagus  nerve.' 
If  the  simplest  rules  of  experimental  practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electrical  stimuli  be  employed,  /.  f.,  iT  the  vagus  be 
isolated,  no  motor  effect  is  discernible.  On  Ihe  contrary,  as 
he  says  by  way  of  condusion:  '•The  stimulation  that  retards 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  manifests  itself  on  the  heart  through 
no  other  symptom  than  the  prolongation  of  the  diastole.  If 
the  vagus,  as  Schiff  and  Moleschott  assert,  can  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  even  in  the  face  of  high  cxhanstibility. 
at  least  the  diastole  must  be  shortened  and  contraction  pro- 
longed. Instead  of  this  only  the  first  is  seen:  prolongation  of 
diastole."  Pfliigcr  seems  to  hsve  observed  the  phenomena 
very  accurately,  for  Howell,  in  iSg6.  agrees  with  him  in  de- 
scribing tbe  effect  of  vagus  stimulation.  How  the  vagus  inhib- 
its, however,  and  bow  the  heart  is  excited  to  activity,  are 
matters  less  easily  decided.  Stewart  found,  in  [S92.  that 
during  moments  of  greatest  intracardiac  pressure  it  is  most 
difficult  to  inhibit  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  motor  apparatus 
is  located  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ  itself.     Of  recent 

■Goltz:    Utrber  tl.    VerHchtangcu    il.   Grosibinis.     PfiSggr'i    Artk., 
XIII,  vp.  I  ff. 
^  PHiigef :  Untersuch.  aas  d.  Bonner  ph^stolog.  Lab.,  1865,  pp.  1  fl. 
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times  the  most  widely  accepted  explanation  of  inhibition  hy  the 
vagxiit  is  that  which  Stefani  proposed  in  1880,  and  Gaskell 
soniewliat  later.  The  vagus  is  the  trophic  nerve  of  the  heart. 
It  is  katabolic  in  systole  and  anabclic  in  diastule.  The  after 
effect  of  vagus  excitation,  says  Gaskell'  somewhat  later,  is  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  the  cardiac  contraction  and  to  in- 
crease the  speed  with  which  excitation  waves  pass  over 
the  heart.  The  contrary'  effects  on  the  other  hand  appear 
on  stimulation  of  the  angmentor.  This  theory  of  vagus 
inhibition  as  due  to  trophic  effects  is  not  without  positive  ex- 
perimental evidence,  for  Fantino,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Gaskell  wrote  his  defense  of  the  theory,  cut  the  left  vagus  in 
a  rabbit  and  reported  the  changes  which  he  observed  in  the 

fJieart  wall.  The  animal  was  apparently  healthy,  ate  well, 
and  its  weight  increased.  But  on  examination  eighteen  days 
after  the  operation  it  was  found  that  the  heart  had  atrophied 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  region  over  which  the  waste 
of  tissue  occurs,  moreover,  differs  according  as  the  right  or  left 
vagus  is  injured. 
There  are  but  three  theories  which  have  at  any  time  received 
wide  acceptance.*  None  of  these  can  be  sharply  limited  chron- 
ologically or  by  generally  important  physiological  discoveries. 
They  are  tenacious  of  life  and  each  overlaps  the  period  during 
which  the  succeeding  theorj-  attained  its  prime. 
SeischfHim'' s  Centre  Theory.  The  first  is  known  as  Setsche- 
now'scentre  theory.'  Setschenow  discovered  that  white  slim- 
ulatinjj  the  optic  lubes  and  mid-brain  of  a  frog  reflex  move* 
ments  of  the  limbs  could  not  be  induced  by  peripheral  stimu- 
lation as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  These  parts  he  calls 
the  centre  for  inhibition.  They  arc  kept  in  tone  by  continu- 
ous sensory  Impressions.  This  theory  has  enjoyed  a  long  life. 
Even  to-day  some  eminent  physiologists  have  not  positively 
decided  against  it.  Tigerstedt,  for  instance,  iu  1S97,  gives  it 
OB  his  opinion,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  undecided 
whether  inhibitions  can  be  explained  by  the  centre  theory.* 
Setschenow  was  at   6rst  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 


iGukctl;  ArcA.  dt  Physiol.,  1S88,  I,  pp.  56  fi. 

'Of  the  explnnatioitE  offered  for  particalar  cases  of  jnMtHtion  wc 
cannot  now  itpcnk,  but  must  pa3«  on  to  trace  the  devclopmiMit  of  the 
theories  of  inhibition  in  grncral.  Odc  of  the  earliest  theories  wm 
[offere<1  by  Schiff  who  tieiieved  that  iahibition  was  merely  a  case  of 
I dhaDRtion,  Pfliiger  held  a  theory  of  special  iDhibitory  ganglia  in  the 
'lieiirt  ant)  intextinnl  wnlls  and  elsewhere,  k  theory  which  was  more 
[MtiifactDry  at  the  time.  There  were  also  other  miaor  theories,  bttt 
,BOtie  have  more  than  an  antiquartan  interest  at  the  present  time. 

•Setacfaenow:   I'liys.  Stmiieo  iihenl.  Benimutiga-IUech.  f.  d.  RcSex- 
tbatigkeit  d.  Ruckcnmark*  d.  FroHChet,   1863,  pp.  1-71. 
*TigerMedt:   Physiol,  d.  Measchen,  Bd.  11,  1897,  p.  385. 
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inhibiior>-  centres  lie  only  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which 
have  been  tnentioiic<t,  because  direct  stimulation  of  the  surface 
of  a  iranbverse  section  of  the  coni  has  not  the  same  effect  as 
stimulation  of  the  optic  tbalatni.  This,  however,  was  later 
shctwn  tobe  insudicieitt,  and  when  Herzen  and  Schiff  showed 
that,  in  a  compk-icly  debrained  frog,  stimulation  of  the  posterior 
parts  inhibits  the  movements  of  the  fore  Umbs.  Setschenow 
extended  bis  theory  and  declared  that  inhibitory  centres  exist 
also  in  the  «piaal  cord. 

Preyer  supported  the  theory  of  inhibitory  centres  on  the 
ground  of  his  observations  of  the  phenomenon  of  kataplexy^ 
and  explained  hypnosis  by  inhibition.  Of  the  inability  to  pro- 
doce  violent  movement  during  the  kataplcktic  state,  he  says: 
"The  excitation  of  the  reflex  inhibitory  apparatus  outweighs 
that  of  the  psychomotor  centres."  Nothnagel  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  centre  theory  even  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the 
inhibitory  centres  the  power  of  voluntary  activity. 

It  had  been  explained  that  there  were  definite  inhibitory 
centres  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  followers  of 
Setschenow  attempted  to  discover  the  avenues  through  which 
excitations  from  the  periphery  reach  these  centres.  Setsche- 
now himself  had  considered  the  eye  as  the  chief  medium  for 
this  purpose,  hut  IjingcndoTff,  on  repeating  Goltz's  experi- 
ments on  the  reflex  croak,  and  finding  that  by  pinching  the 
frog's  toe  the  croak  could  be  inhibited,  concluded'  that  the  skin 
was  another  avenue  for  these  excitations.  Inhibition  was,  he 
thought,  purely  reflex. 

But,  ns  Schla««er  pointed  out,  if  one  grants  alt  that  the  ex- 
pcritnenis  f^eiu  to  show  there  i.s  no  indication  as  to  how  these 
cenires  can  act.'and  further,  in  order  to  account  for  the  numer- 
ous inhibitions  actually  found,  the  centres  must  be  exceedingly 
numerous  or  must  form  a  very  complex  system.  Goltz  com- 
ments upon  this  same  dtfiiculty  as  follows:*  "Many  bare 
nndertaken  to  assume  (for  the  explanation  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, which  may  be  made  clear  much  more  simply  in  another 
way)  inhibitory  centres  in  the  heart.  ThcM  should  be  inhibi- 
tory centres  of  the  first  order.  The  heart  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  mediation  of  the  vagus  nerve  from  the  medulla 
oblongata;  therefore  in  the  medulla  there  would  be  an  inhibi- 
tory centre  for  the  b«flrt   which  should  be  the  inhibitory 


*  Preyer:  Die  Kataplesie  a.  d.  tbieriscbe  HypnotiamttB.  Sammlnns. 
phvs.  AbfaandlutiKeti.  Jeu«,  1875,  Sees.  [7-43. 

'LanRcnilorfl:  Du  Sois  A'cymond's  Arcn.,  1877,  4  n*  S  Heft,  pp.  ^ 
Its  and  455.442. 

■Sc1iIo«>ct:  linterancti.  iiber  die  Hcmmaug  von  Reflexen.     Du  Sou 
Htymond's   ArcA.,  1880.  pp.  305-322. 
•Golu:  Nerrenceutren  d.  Froachcs,  1869,  p.  50. 
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centre  of  the  second  order.  This  inhibitory  centre  can,  how- 
ever, as  I  have  shown,  be  inhibited  if  the  skin  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  strongly  stiiuututed.  For  this  we  need  an  inhibitory 
centre  of  the  third  order  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  second  order 
into  a  stale  of  inactivity " 

Moreover,  there  are  anatomical  (UfficuUies  in  the  nay  of  the 
full  acceptation  of  such  a  theory  as  Seischenow's.  It  is  a 
plausible  theory  that  if  there  are  specific  centres  for  all  inhibl- 
tion  there  must  also  be  special  inhibitory  nerves  for  voluntary 
muscles  as  well  as  for  the  heart  and  intestines.  The  question 
has  been  amply  di^icussed  both  pro  and  con.  Wundt  tells  us' 
that  there  arc  inhibitory  nerves  leading  to  muscles  and  to 
glands.  Tbey  are  most  probably  connected  with  the  muscles 
by  reflex  inhibitory  ganglia.  But  Amaya  points  out'  that 
while  it  may  be  assumed  that  inhibitory  fibres  are  contained  in 
the  ner\'e  trunks  tbey  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  motor  fibres 
by  any  process  of  degeneration.  A  still  further  difficnlty  with 
the  centre  theory,  which  Setschenow  himself  admitted,  and 
which  shows  its  incompleteness,  is  that  by  it  the  inhibition  of 
the  tactile  reQexes  cantiot  be  explained  since  for  these  Setsche- 
DOW  failed  to  5nd  any  speciGc  centres. 

The  Theory  of  GoUs.  The  unreasonableness  of  having  to 
explain  the  inhibitions  of  different  reflexes  by  difierent  theo- 
ries led  Goltz  to  offer  a  new  explanation.  This  was  more  theo* 
retical  than  the  former,  but  its  author  hoped  it  would  cover 
all  cases.  He  proceeds  from  the  inhibition  of  the  croak  in  the 
&x>g,  which  he  calls  a  good  type  of  all  inhibitions.  The 
hypothesis  rests  npon  the  supposition  that  "a  centre  which 
mediates  a  definite  reflex  act  loses  excitability  for  this  act  if  it 
is  set  in  excitation  at  the  same  time  by  any  other  nerve  tracts 
which  are  not  concerned  in  that  reflex  act.'*  The  inhibition 
of  tactual  or  other  reflexes,  says  Goltz,  can  be  explained  oq 
this  theory,  and  this  constitutes  its  great  advantage.  If  a 
reflex  frog's  flank  be  acidized,  the  spot  is  wiped  by  the  foot  of 
the  adjacent  side,  whereas  the  normal  frog  leaps  away.  From 
the  ever  active  brain,  he  says,  excitations  are  always  flowing 
to  every  centre ;  and  thus,  it  comes  about  that  in  the  normal 
frog  the  movement  to  wipe  off  the  acid  is  suppressed,  and  the 
movement  of  eticape  is  substituted  fur  it. 

Wundt  also  discns-ses  the  influence  of  the  higher  centres  upon 
the  occurrence  of  reflexes.'  "This  point  of  view,"  he  says, 
"casts  light  upon  the  slighter  intensity  of  reflexes  which  one 
generally  observes  so  long  as  the  brain  is  retained.     In  tbia 

iWuoilt:   I^ehtb.  iJ.  Pliy»"ol.,  1878,  p.  518. 

*Araay«:  Ueber  scbciubare  Heuimangea  aas  Nerviuuskelpriip«rate, 
I  u.  II.  <)te  u.  tote  li..  pp.  413  VL.  415  d. 
*  Waaot:  Mechanik  il.  Nerveo,  ite  ablh.,  1876,  p.  100. 
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case  simultaneously  vrith  the  stimulation  of  the  reflex  organ 
occtirs  also  a  stimulation  of  the  brain  in  which  conscious  sen- 
sation arises.  The  sensation  is  probably  only  an  accompany- 
ing phenomenon  and  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  inhibition. 
But  according  to  the  rule  that  cverj'  interfering  stimulation  of 
the  central  spheres  in  which  centripetal  fibres  end  inhibits 
reflexes,  so  tn  this  case  also,  through  the  interference  of  spa- 
tially ''eparated  stimulus-effecfr  of  one  and  ihe  same  stimu- 
lation, an  inhibition  can  occur." 

This  explanation,  says  Golt/.,  basin  it  many  points  of  simt' 
lariiy  with  the  theory  previously  oSered  by  Herzen  and  Schiff, 
viz.:  that  inhibitions  are  due  to  the  cxhsu-stiou  of  nerve 
centres.  Herzen  had  said  that  any  strong  sensory  excitation 
removes  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  nerve  centres  because 
tbey  are  exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  the  excitement.  On 
the  other  band  Herzen's  contention  that  reflexes  are  height- 
ened by  the  debraining  operation  becanse  tbereafter  the  sensory 
excitation.s  have  a  narrmver  sphere  in  which  to  be  effective,  is 
not  approved  by  Goltz  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  oEfrred  by 
Wundt,  namely,  that  inhibitions  are  more  Intense  the  better 
the  condition  of  the  animal  for  the  transmission  of  stimtili.* 
There  are  numerous  phenomena  to  support  this  objection. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  literature  contains  fewer  direct  refer- 
ences either  of  approval  or  condemnation  of  this  view  than 
that  of  Seischenow,  but  there  nre  many  who  lend  it  their  sup- 
port by  implication.  Among  these  is  Wundl,  who  thinks  that 
when  two  or  more  excitations  reach  a  sensory  centre  their  effect 
is  inhibition.'  Howell,  too,*  says  that  toobtaiu  inhibition,  there 
must  beat  least  two  pathways  by  which  impulses  may  reach  a  cell. 
and  the  stimuli  conveyed  o^-er  these  different  tracts  must  tend  to 
excite  different  reactions.  Inhibition,  therefore,  is  connected 
with  the  effects  of  sets  of  impulse*  upon  a  responding  cell,  and 
this  is  associated  with  the  fact  that  as  the  two  paths  end  in 
different  relations  to  the  cell  the  impulses  must  enter  it  at 
different  points,  and  hence,  tend  to  act  on  different  portions  ol 
the  cell  contents.  There  is  enough  known,  he  says,  to  con- 
clude that  inhibition  does  not  depend  upon  special  fibres  but 
upon  several  impulses  coming  in  by  different  paths.  Schlosaer, 
however,  is  one  of  those  who  opposes  this  theory.*  He  is 
convinced  that  all  the  phenomena  of  inhibition  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  of  autagouistic  centres,  and  is 
unable  to  find  any  proof  for  the  disturbance  of  an  excitation 
within  the  cell.     In  fact,  such  proof,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 

>Wui>at;   fhrftiot.  Psychol..  5  te  Aufl..  sa.  I.  19M,  p.  86. 
'Ofi.  cit.,  Bd.  I.  p.  87. 

■Howell:  Am.  Text  Book  of  Pbja.,  1896,  p.  667. 
'ScblOMCr:  Of.eit..  pp.  303-32a. 
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cannot  be  experimental,  and  Goltz  himsell  did  not  expect  to 
find  it.  Tigerstedt  leaves  the  question  open.  Verworn  ap- 
proaches the  matter  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question: 
"What  relation  exists  between  a  centre  and  a  muscle  when  a 
muscular  contraction  is  inhibited  ?'"  He  was  able  to  disprove 
the  assertion  of  Starke  that  in  inhibition  of  skeletal  muscles 
the  e:xcitabilit>'  of  motor  roots  is  reduced.  Ou  the  other  band 
he  says  this  excitability  is  unchanged.  Hence  there  is  no 
active  inhibitory  impulse  opposed  qualitatively  to  a  motor 
impulse  conducted  to  a  muscle  through  its  nerves.  In  other 
words:  "The  process  of  inhibition  arising  in  the  ganglion  cell 
bodies  of  the  anterior  horns  is  not  extended  to  tbe  axis  cylin- 
der of  tbe  neurones,  and  is  not  transmitted  through  them  to 
the  skeletal  muscles,  nor  transmitted  actively  in  anyway." 
He  further  concludes  that  skeletal  muscles  also  possess  no  par- 
ticular inhibitory  fibres;  that  all  inhibitions  which  occur  in  the 
skeletal  muscles,  e.g.,  reflex  inhibitions,  are  purely  passive, 
and  occur  only  in  a  central  way  through  inhibitions  of  the 
ceutrat  elements,  and  consequently  consist  only  in  a  simple 
cessation  or  dr{>ppinBOUt  of  the  central  excitatory  impulses  to 
the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  deny  that  active 
inhibitions  are  present  whenever  muscles  have  a  particular 
autonomy  or  a  particular  touus,  as  is  the  case  with  tbe  muscles 
of  tbe  heart,  blood  vessels,  and  intestines.  Here,  indeed, 
there  are  special  inhibitory  ner^'es  whose  excitation  causes  an 
inhibition  of  the  end  organs  in  the  muscles, 

We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  difBculties  in  the  way  of  tbe 
centre  theory,  and  also  the  thcorctica!!  character  of  the  expla- 
nation offered  by  Goltz.  It  remaius  to  speak  of  another 
explanation  no  less  theoretical  than  the  latter,  but  sharing 
with  it  a  very  generous  share  of  popular  approval. 

The  Theory  of  Lauder  Drunion.  To  say  that  all  inhibi- 
tions are  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe  central  nervous  system  does 
not  permit  its  different  parts  to  be  simultaneously  excited  by 
di&erent  stimuli,  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  nervous 
system  comes  to  have  such  a  properly.  An  interference  in  the 
Der\'es  themselves  has  accordingly  been  suggested.  The  first 
great  exponent  ofthis  theory  was  Lauder  Brunton.  In  its  earlier 
stages  bis  explanation  was  about  as  follows."  The  excitation 
following  a  weak  stimulation  is  carried  only  to  a  motor  cell 
and  produces  movement.  A  strong  stimulation  passes  over  to 
BD  inhibitory  cell  whose  activity  cancels  that  of  the  motor  cell, 
wholly  or  in  part.     This,  however,  did  not  suggest  the  doc- 

^VcrwDrn:  Zur  Pbys.  d.  DervOMD  KcmmaDgscrtcheioungen    Arch. 
/.  AniU.  u.  Phyi..  pji.   105  &.  Snppl.  Ablh.,  1900. 

'BruDtOD;  Wcet  Riding  Asylum  R«p».,  1874,  pp.   179-393.  Sw  Na- 
imre.  Vol.  17.  p.  437. 
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trine  of  interference,  because  Munk  had  shown  that  in  different 
nen'cs  the  rates  of  transmission  are  different,  and  interference 
csDiiot  be  used  as  an  explanation  unless  the  rates  of  trans- 
mL«sion  are  the  same.  Later  it  came  to  be  believed  that 
nnder  like  cooditions  the  rates  are  similar,  and  Romanes  took 
a  forward  step  in  experimental  physiology'  which  led  Brunton 
shortly  afterward  to  state  the  theory  we  are  about  to  discuss. 

RomaneA'  experitaents  consist  in  tests  on  a  strip  of  Medusa 
ti&sue  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  jiingle  Uthocyst.  He  first  ob- 
served the  rhythm  of  activity  of  thislitbocyst  and  then  at  the 
same  rate  stimulated  the  other  end  uf  the  strip  by  electricity. 
The  waves  then  always  passed  from  the  stimulated  point 
toward  the  Uthocyst.  But  if  the  rate  of  stimulation  fell 
below  that  of  the  lithocyst.  after  one  to  six  waves,  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  conformity  thereto,  one  passed  ia  the 
opposite  direction.  When  two  such  waves  met  they  neu- 
tralized each  other;  or  the  tissue  on  each  side  of  the  meeting 
point,  having?  lately  been  excited,  could  not  transmit  another 
excitation.  The  facts  of  inhibition  then  are  explained  as  due 
tn  an  interference  of  vibrations  tfae  rates  of  which  are  not 
synchronous. 

Brunlon  now  formulates  the  theory  of  interference  on  the 
aualofjy  of  the  iutcrference  of  waves  of  light  and  sonnd.* 
"Motion,  sensation,  inhibition,  or  stimulation  are  not  positive 
but  simply  relative  terms,  and  stimulating  or  inhibiting  func- 
tions may  be  exercised  by  the  same  cell  according  to  the  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  wave  lengths  of  the  impulses 
travelling  to  or  from  it,  the  distance  over  which  they  travel,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  propagated." 

The  lest  of  this  theory  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Brunton, 
in  those  variations  of  the  conditions  of  leraperainre,  etc., 
which  change  the  rate  of  transmission  in  the  nerves. 

The  effect  of  warmth  or  cold  on  strychnine  tetanus,  says 
Brunlon,  i.s  what  we  should  expect  on  the  theory  of  interfer- 
ence. Ifsmall  doses  of  strychnine  are  given  warmth  abolishes  the 
convulsions  but  cold  increases  them;  the  contrary  follows  when 
large  doses  are  given.  The  explanation  he  gives  is  in  detail 
as  follows:  "If  a  small  dose  of  strychnine  retard  the  trans- 
mission of  nervous  impulses  so  that  the  inhibitory  wave  is 
allowed  tu  fall  more  than  half  a  wavelength,  but  uot  a' whole 
wave  length  behind  the  stimulus  wave,   we  should  have  a  cer- 


'RomanM:   On  the  X/Komotor  Systems  of    Medns».  Philomph. 

Trans..  1877,  pp.  659-753.     See  Oen'l  .Summary,  pp.  745  ff. 
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tain  amount  of  Ktimulation  int>tead  cf  iabibitioa.  Slight 
warmth  by  quickening  tlie  transmission  of  impulses  should 
counteract  this  effect  and  remove  the  effect  of  strychnine. 
Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  by  causing  further  retardation  should 
increase  the  eflFect.  With  a  large  dose  of  strychnine,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  inhibitory  wave  being  still  further  retarded, 
the  warmth  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  two  waves  coincide 
while  the  cold  would  throw  b.nck  the  inhibitory  wave  a  whole 
wave  length,  and  thus  again,  abolish  the  convulsions. " 

Several  other  facts  are  offered  by  Brnnton  in  favor  of  his 
theory.  There  is  the  well  known  phenomenon  of  accelerated 
heart  activity  during  the  act  of  stwsllowiug  tjecause  a  part  of 
the  stimulus  of  the  bolus,  in  the  pharynx,  passes  to  the  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  close  to  the  root  of  the  vagu.s. 
This  nerve  itself  is  inhibited  and  the  heart  works  more  rapidly. 
Stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  a  frog  may  inhibit  the 
reflexes  on  the  other  side.  A  few  hours  later  when  conditions 
may  be  supposed  to  have  changed,  instead  of  inhibited 
response  we  find  clonic  convulsions.  In  the  frog  heart,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  given  by  Beale.  Brnnton  finds  a 
mechanism  fitted  for  altering  the  distance  two  stimuli  have  to 
travel  and  thus  allowing  them  to  interfere  with  and  to  inhibit 
each  other,  and  finally  there  is  the  observation  of  Mortiuier 
Granville.'  that  by  rapid  percussion  of  a  nerve  already  mediat- 
ing a  grinding  pain,  and  by  slow  percussion  of  one  mediating 
acute  pain,  be  is  often  able  to  cancel  the  discomfort. 

If  we  could  be  absolutely  certain  of  that  of  which  Mercier 
seems  so  confident,*  viz. :  that  "ner\*e  currents  are  known  to  be 
undutatory  in  form,"  and  if  we  could  be  sure  that,  as  he  says, 
and  as  Loeb  somewhere  afidrms,  aloug  every  nerve  fibre  gushes 
of  nerve  force  succeed  each  other  as  waves  of  blood  in  arteries 
and  veins,  we  could  more  easily  conclude  in  favor  of  this 
theory  of  inhibition  by  interference.  Doubtless,  as  Herrick 
says,  it  is  the  most  generally  accepted  theory.  But  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  Wundt  declares  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  it,* 
and  J.  Kron,  after  an  elaborate  series  of  investigations  in  Men- 
del's latxjratory,*  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  inhibitions  are 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, it  is  probably  safer  to  do  as  so  many  others  have  done 


'Mortimer  Granville:  Nerve  Vibration  and  Bxcitatioo.  Loadoo, 
1885.     See  Nature,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  437, 

*Mercier:  The  Nervous  Svatem  aucf  tbe  Mind,  p.  74. 

•Herrick:  Baldvfin'a  Diet;  of  PWlos.  and  Psychol.    \x\.  Inhibition. 
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before,  that  is,  to  leave  the  question  open  for  further  inves- 
tigation, 

III. 

The  Phenomena  of  Sitmmation. 

Closely  allied  with  the  pbenomeaa  of  inhibition  are  tho&e  of 
sommation.  If  the  recent  prevailing  views  concerning  these 
functions  are  correct  one  may  almost  say  that  they  represent 
opposite  faces  of  the  same  phenomenon.  The  summation  of 
sttmiiH,  true  to  the  etymological  signiBcance  of  the  phrase,  isa 
heaping  np  of  impul.sKi.  Kvcry  one  is  familiar  with  the  extreme 
exasperation  to  which  one  may  be  driven  by  a  fly  which  per^ 
in  attacks  upon  one's  forehead,  and  with  what  vigorous  j;eslti«a' 
wc  seek  once  for  all  to  annihilate  the  offender.  An  experience 
scarcely  less  weW  known  is  the  irritation  caused  by  a  small 
body  fast  within  the  throat.  First  we  cough  slightly,  then 
violently,  and  finally,  if  the  offense  continues,  we  fall  into  ■ 
cramp  and  emerge  therefrom  in  a  weakened,  breathless  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  half  centui^  of  physiological  history 
summated  stimuli  were  little  understood,  and  had  not  been' 
specially  examined. 

Helmholtz'  early  gave  a  cine  as  to  how  these  phenomena 
might  be  explained  in  calling  attention  to  the  slow  rate  of 
transmission  from  The  sensory  to  the  motor  roots  in  the  cord. 
(Exner'9  "reduced  reflex  time."*)  He  estimates  that  thij-J 
transmission  required  from  1/30  to  i/to  sec.,  a  much  slower 
rate  than  that  of  impulses  in  the  nerve  6bres.  This  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  early  observation  by  Schiff  on 
frogs,  that  the  thinner  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  was  made 
between  the  sensorj'  and  motor  roots  in  the  single  locality  test- 
ed, the  longer  is  the  reflex  time,' 

These  facts  suggest  the  crowding  of  impulses  into  a  narrow 
passageway,  or  into  a  channel  which  offers  some  resistance,  the 
later  thus  overtaking  the  earlier  and  heaping  up  upon  tbeou] 
niitil  of  their  own  accumulated  energy  they  break  through  m 
massf,  pass  over  to  the  motor  roots  and  occasion  violent  move- 
ment. The  early  methods  of  investigation,  however,  were  in- 
adequate to  furnish  any  very  reliable  information  regarding  the 
time  that  must  elapse  between  the  application  of  a  stimulus 
and  its  motor  effect,  or  a:>ucerniug  the  relations  of  interval  and 
stimulus  number  best  suited  to  optimum  results.  Set.schenow 
showed  that  ability  to  summate  stimuli  belongs  id  an  especially 


■Helmholtz:  Ber.d.  k.  Akad.d.  WisseitBcfa,  z.  Berlin,  pp.  339 ff..  t8s4 
•Exner:  FfiUger's  Arcbiv..  1874,  Bd.  VIII,  pp.  536  (f, 
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high  degree  to  the  locomotor  centres;' and  that  if  a  galvanic 
curreDt  be  iatenupted  sixty  times  per  minute,  the  reflex  quiver 
occurs  in  a  slight  degree  after  the  first  interruption,  and  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  of  muijcles;  the  .second,  third,  etc., 
interniptions  are  followed  by  more  intensive  atid  extensivecon- 
tractioQS  until  a  movement  of  the  whole  extremity  follows. 
These  experiments  were  with  electrical  stimuli.  But  Tiirck* 
much  earlier  and  Baxt*  »oaiewhat  later  obtained  the  same 
result  with  chemical  stimuli,  and  the  latter  set  forth  his  law 
that  the  reflex  time  increases  in  geometrical  progression  while 
the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  stimulus  decreases  in  arithmetical 
progression.  Such  a  stimulus,  he  says,  can  occasion  excitation 
only  if  its  particles  follow  one  another  into  the  nerve  tissue 
more  rapidly  than  excitation  passes  away. 

But  the  diflference  in  the  rates  of  transmission  of  different 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  observation  made  by  Schiff 
mentioned  above  did  not  open  a  way  in  the  minds  of  all  for  the 
explanation.  One  of  Schiff's  own  contemporaries  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  excitability 
of  nervous  tissue*  and  thought  that  this  excitability  can  be 
measured  by  the  position  of  the  secondary  coil  required  to  pro- 
duce a  reflex  as  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  former  excitability. 
Heidenhein  in  the  same  year  found  that  muscle  in  a  state  of 
contraction  is  more  excitable  than  at  other  times.  Gruenhageu, 
however,  denies  that  Ihe  phenomena  in  question  are  due  to  an 
increased  excitability  of  muscular  tissue  or  of  auy  other  tissue.* 
Pfliiger  had  declared  [hat  during  the  pnjct.-5.s  of  death  the  posi- 
tive forces  of  inhibition  vanish  more  quickly  than  the  forces  of 
molecular  tension.  Hence  when  a  stimiilus  is  applied,  in  the 
absence  of  inhibitory  forces,  the  nerve  appears  to  have  a  height- 
ened excitability.  Harless,  further,  showed  in  a  later  work 
than  that  mentioned  above  that  the  simultaneous  stimulation 
of  two  parts  of  the  same  nerve  acts  more  strongly  than  a  single 
stimnlation  of  one  part."  This,  says  Gruenhagen,  is  easily  es- 
tablished.' The  upper  part  of  a  ner^-e  is  more  excitable  than 
the  lower  as  can  be  easily  shown  by  the  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  two  electrical  stimuli  one  passing  up,  the  other  down 
the  nerve.     No  less  plausible,  thinks  Gruenhagen,  is  PSiiger's 

'  Setscheaow:  Monog.  ub*r  d.  «l«c.  u.  cheni.  Reizung  d.  teusib., 
RUckcu  mirk  net  vca  d.  Froscbes,  Gratz,  jS6S,  I.  sec.  13,  u.  ft. 

'Tiirclt:  Zeilich.  d.  GesetS.  d.  Aerste.  1850.  H.  III. 

'Iliixtr  Arbcilcn  »wt  H.  pliys,  Anetnit  z.  I<eipzig,  \%^\. 

^KarlcMH:  Ucber  Muskelziickungeii  bci  dem  Vert  rock  nen  rt.  Nerven. 
Mun<^hcu,  Oclctar.  hnz..  XLVIII.  1859,  col.,  a4i>i46. 

'OnicnbMgen:  ficmrrkutiK^n  iilicr  tl.  Samnialjoa  v.  Errezuagcn  ]a 
d.  Nervcnfasern.    Zcttich./.  rat.  Med.,  pp.  190  tf.  XXVI,  1866. 

•Gruenhagen:  ap.  cit. 

^ GrQcohiigeD:  pp.  cii. 
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decision  that  in  the  absence  of  inhibitory  forces  oervoiis  tissue 
possesses  only  apparently  a  higher  degree  of  excitability  than 
formerly.      Grut-nhaycn  a^vstimes  that  in  an  animal  in  which 
the  lower  and  higher  nervous  centres  have  been  separated,  the 
moisttire  contained  in  the  nerves  begins  to  evaporate.      This 
process  occasions  more  or  less  of  a  crumpling  or  folding  of  the 
nerve  masses,  and  this  in  turn  a  stimulation  of  the  fibres  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  the  more  intense  the  further  the  process ' 
of  evaporation  has  proceeded.      Any  peripheral  stimulus  pro*f 
dooefi  an  excitation  which  is  added  to  this  aroused  internally, 
and  a  more  vigorous  contraction  attends  a  weak  peripheral 
stimulus  than,  in  a   fresh  state  of  the  nerves,  accompanies 
much    mure    intense   external   stimulus.      Grueuhagen    thtn' 
arrives  at  a  conception  of  summation.    PQiiger  had  shown  that 
of  two  frog  shanks  one  stimulated  from  the  plexus,  the  other 
from  the  mu.sclc  iLsctf,  the  former  is  the  more  quickly  thrown 
into  contraction.     This,  he  explains,  on  the  assumption  of  an 
avalanche -like  swelling  of  excilations  as  the  excitement  of  the 
plexus  proceeds  toward  the  muscle.      Gruenhagen.  boweverj 
prefers,  in   this  conuL-ctiuii.  to  speak  of  a  rolling  up  of  oervc^ 
force. 

Previous  to  1874  no  very  systematic  work  had  been  done  on 
this  subject.  In  that  year.  howe\-er,  Williaui  Stirling  pubU^ed 
his  work  on  summation*  iu  which  the  phenomena  described 
are  discussed  in  detail.  In  none  of  the  tables  which  he 
presents  is  any  relation  whatever  to  be  found  between  the  in- 
tensity of  the  stimuli  and  the  time  of  latency.  This  much 
controverted  point  has  been  confirmed  in  our  own  times  by 
Goldscbcider.  But  latency  docs  depend  invariably,  as  Stirling 
shows,  upon  the  frequency  wilh  which  stimuli  follow  one 
another.  Though  it  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  part  of 
the  body  as  well  as  with  the  animal  on  which  tests  are  made, 
'■  g--  Tigcrstedt  shows  that  27  stimuli  per  second  produce  teta- 
nus in  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  while  10  per  second  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  red  muscle  soleus  in  the  puppy.  Other 
things  equal,  the  shorter  period  of  latency  always  accompauiea 
the  shorter  stimulus  interval.  It  is  inadmissible  to  aimpare 
the  results  of  several  experimental  series  with  one  another  even  j 
though  the  stimulus  interval  be  uniform  throughout  for  the 
reason  that  at  different  stages  in  the  life  of  a  preparation  these 
periods  vary  considerably  from  causes  which  we  cauuot  com- 
pute. For  instance,  with  3  coostaut  interval  of  ^  second  vari- 
ations in  latency  in  a  series  of  experiments  may  occur  between 
.5  and  5  seconds:  with  an  interval  of  %  second  the  variations 


'Wtn.  Stirling:  Summation  v.  dec.,  Haotreizcn,  Ber.  d.  sikba.  Acad. 
Malh.  phys.,  1S75,  pp.  373  S. 
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range  from  i  to  30  seconds.  As  the  iuten^al  increases  above 
the  optimum  he  shows,  in  analcigy  wiih  Uaxi's  law,  thai  the 
number  of  stimuli  necessary  for  producing  a  contraction  must 
surpass  by  many  fold  those  required  where  a  shorter  interval  is 
need. 

Can  any  reflex  movement  occur  without  a  summation  of 
stimuli?  All  agree  that  much  greater  intensities  of  currents 
are  required  for  the  prtxiuction  of  reflexes  by  a  single  stimnlns 
than  in  the  classical  summation  experiments  in  which  a  series 
of  relatively  weak  stimuli  are  used.  To  fiud  the  cause  of  this 
difference  Stirling  compared  in  many  ways  tlie  effect  of  single 
inductiun  shocks  with  that  of  repeated  stimuli.  All  apparently 
spontaneous  movements  of  reSex  animals  he  was  led  to  put 
down,  incidentally,  to  the  account  of  summation. 

To  the  objection  that  demonstrably  simple  stimuli  may  pro- 
duce effects  such  as  are  attributed  to  summation,  Engelmann 
replies'  that  very  intense  induction  !>hocks  produce  chemical 
and  ihertual  variations  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves,  and 
Stirling  has  observed  that  a  sensitive  frog  shank,  with  a  single 
shfKk,  Is  often  thrown  into  tetanus.  He  would,  therefore, 
bring  single  stimuli  into  the  sphere  of  summation,  and  state  it 
as  a  general  law  that  reflexes  can  be  called  out  only  by  repeated 
stimuli. 

The  problems  of  summation  were  later  carried  into  a  field  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  the  psychologist.  Recent  studies 
furnish  some  evidence  of  a  connection  of  summation  with  sen- 
sation. Naunyn  in  his  study  of  the  sensation  of  pain'  has  found 
that  under  the  coudit  ions  observed  iusummatiou  experiuieulsiu 
general  the  period  of  latency  of  pain  summation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  suroraatiou  nf  sensory  stimuli  for  the  production  of 
reflex  mcvemenLs.  This,  however,  as  Naunyn  recc)giiize.s,  does 
not  establish  the  matter  heyond  a  doubt  but  only  makes  it 
probable  that  pain  is  a  product  of  summation. 
■  Goldscheider  brings  the  "secondary  sensation"  into  relation 
with  the  summation  of  stimuli.'  If  one's  skin  is  pricked  with 
a  needle,  after  a  sensationless  inter\'al  an  iifter-scnsatioo  appears 
which,  though  of  varying  degrees  of  clearness,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. In  the  course  of  his  experimeuts  he  found  that  there 
Is  no  definite  relation  between  stimulus  number  and  stimulus 
iotcrx-al:  different  intervals  are  favorable  for  a  clear  after-sea- 


'Bngelmaua:  BcweguoKSer&cliclDuiiRen  an  Xervenfasern  be!  RciEnag 
mil  Iiidiicliousaclilageii.     f^iiger't  Anh..  Bd.  V,  pp.  ji  K. 
^Nauayn:  t'cber  d,  AubIosudk  v.  ScbinrrtvmpfiiKtuuti  dureli.  Sum- 
nation  Kch  zcitlich  folgcnder  Bfostbles  Errcgungen..    Arch.  i.  exper. 
7T»thol.  u.  Pharrualcol..  Bd.  XXV,  pp.  272  ff. 

■Gad  aad  Goldscbctdn:  Vcbcr  d.  Sammatloo  v-  Haotreiaeo,  Bd.  t, 
GcaammBlte  Abtuuidlangen,  pp.  397  S,    I^eipzJg,  1898. 
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sation  at  different  tinieswiththesainennmbcr  of  stimuli.  Tbia 
variability,  however,  belongs  only  to  ft  limited  sphere.  If  the 
oainbcr  of  stimuli  is  large  the  variations  of  intervals  must  be 
slight.  If  the  intervals  are  loug  the  number  of  stimuli  for  op- 
timum results  must  )>e  almost  constant.  Goldschcifltrr  fonnu- 
lates  the  following  law:  "With  increasing  stimulus  interval  the 
number  of  siugle  stimuli  required  for  clearness  of  secondary 
sensfttion  decreases:  with  decreasing  interval  the  stimulus 
number  must  increase."  The  latency  time  of  the  after-seusa- 
tion  depeudsles-s  iipun  the  kind  and  luteosity  of  stimuli  than 
upon  the  I'elocily  with  which  they  succeed  one  another.  In 
this  respect  the  aftcr-scnsation  is  similar  to  the  reflex  movement 
produced  by  the  summation  of  seusory  stimuli. 

White  Goldscheider's  explanacion  is  on  the  ground  ofsum- 
matiou  his  scheme  is  somewhat  diffeceut  from  that  of  those  who 
attribute  the  phenomena  ui  summation  and  inhibition  to  the 
interference  of  waves  of  excitation  or  of  nerve  force  within  the 
nerves  themselves.  For  him  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the 
summation  tract.  When  an  excitation  arrives  from  the  pe- 
riphery a  part  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  centre  of  conscious- 
ness and  a  part  to  the  cells  in  the  gray  matter  described  by 
Kblliker.'  lu  these  cells  be  sup[K>scs  a  change  in  the  state  of 
excitability.  The  excitation  is  stored  up  here  to  he  discharged 
later  and  transmitted  to  the  centre  of  consciousness  when  it  is 
recognized  either  as  pain  or  as  a  secondary  sensation  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  primary. 

IV.    Vascular  Tonus. 

As  we  saw  in  Section  I  the  conception  of  a  reflex  vascular 
tonus  originated  in  1S53  with  Claude  Bernard  who  discovered 
the  vaso-constrictor  fibres,  by  the  immediate  influence  of  which 
the  walls  of  the  blood  veasels  were  supposed  to  be  kept  in  a 
teuse  condition.  A  few  years  later  Schiff  believed  that  he  bad 
demuiistrated  the  presence  of  vasodilator  fibres  in  the  cervical 
sympalhelic  of  a  rabbit  *  and  again  Bernard  somewhat  later  be- 
lieved he  had  still  more  conclusively  demonstrated  their  exiirt- 
cncc,  But  with  this  the  qtiestion  was  not  decisively  settled  aud 
it  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  until  the  present  time  when 
McKeudrick  asserts  his  belief  iu  some  sort  of  inhibitory 
mecbaaism  which  accounts  for  the  dilation  of  the  vessels,*  and 
Dastre  and  Moral.  Howell  and  Porter  find  for  interference  with 
peripheral  ganglionic  mechanisms,  and  for  antagonistic  fibres 


>KblIiker:  Uebcr  <\.  feinrm  Ban  d.  Rtickeiim«rk«,  Sitzoagsbcr.  d. 
phvK.  mril.  Ge«eIU.  i.  WiirzhurK,  1890,  p.  40. 
^  Scbiff :  Berner  Scbriftco,  1S56,  p.  69  U. 
■McKcndrick:  Textbook  of  Special  Physiol.,  1889.  p.  396. 
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within  the  nerve  trunks.*  Ualil.  however,  these  fibres  of  op- 
posite functioDcan  be  positively  demonstrated,  it  is  simpler  and 
more  satisfactory,  if  we  must  take  sides,  to  give  preference  to 
the  theorj'  of  Dastre  and  Morat,  and  thus  bring  the  constriction 
and  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  into  analogy  with  the  excita- 
tion to,  and  inhibition  of,  those  reflexes  which  are  more  (aoiiliar 
to  us. 

Besides  this  question  of  constrictor  and  dilator  fibres  there 
was  another  of  considerably  greater  interest  to  the  physiologists 
of  the  early  part  of  onr  half  century.  Such  fibres  once  granted, 
from  what  anatomical  points  in  the  central  nervous  system  is 
the  vascular  system  controlled  ? 

These  were  sought  with  great  zeal  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and 
Scbiff  first  clearly  stated  that  the  vascular  centres  are  located 
in  that  part  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  anatomical  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Lister,  Goltz,  Owsjanuikow,  Ludwig.  Gaskell, . 
and  others  of  no  less  repute,  have  throughout  laborious  years 
sought  for  regions  of  predominatiug  influence  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  that  to-day,  with  the  addition  rif  some 
details,  our  knowledge  of  this  matter  is  practically  as  Lister 
left  it  in  1S5S :  in  a  word  that  the  tonus  of  the  blood  vessels 
depends  upon  the  cord  and  local  ganglia.* 

It  is  of  more  importance  for  our  purpose  to  know  whether 
these  changes  iu  vascular  tonus  are  reflex  or  automatic. 

The  Huppasition  of  the  reflex  character  of  the  vascular  phe- 
nomena has  much  in  its  favor.  The  experiments  which  were 
made  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  va-so-constrictor  and  vaso- 
dilator fibres  point  in  that  direction  ;  but  these  are  not  all.  It 
had  early  been  observed  that  if  one  hand  be  immersed  in  cold 
water  the  temperature  of  the  other  fills  from  one  to  twelve  de- 
grees C.  In  many  such  cases  the  temperature  of  the  mouth 
and  axilla  rises  slightly  indicating  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  not  altered.  This  observation  was  originally 
made  by  Brown-Sequard,  Later  he  and  J.  S.  Lotnbard  per- 
formed confirmatory  experiments.  Cyou  also,  in  1S66.  declared 
that  he  had  proved  that  the  vascular  centre  in  the  medulla 
cblongata  can  be  influenced  by  impressions  from  the  periphery, 
i.  ^.,  in  a  rcSex  manner. 

The  experiments  by  Brown-Sequard  and  Lombard  suggested 
more  extensive  tests  which  were  made  by  Pntnam  on  frogs  in 
1870.'    These  experiments  are  of  importance   because  they 

*Da»tre:  ArcM.  d.  Phystol.  norm,  tt patkot.,  t88a,  p.  190. 

'LiMer:  Fhilos.  TraiiBic**,  London,  1858,  pp.607  n. 

*J.  J.  Pntaam:  A  report  of  aome  Experiments  00  the  Reflex  Coq. 
tractions  of  the  Blood  V(;sNelB.     Boston  Med.  Jour,,  Vol.  LXXXII, 
1670,  pp.  469-473- 
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show  so  clearly  the  reflex  functloii  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  the  blood  vessels.  The  web  of  one  hind  foot, 
after  the  removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was  watched  under 
the  microscope  while  the  other  was  stimulated  mechaaicaliy 
and  chemically.  Contraction  of  the  vtssels  on  the  side  opposite 
the  stimulation  is  not  absolutely  invariable,  but  sufficiently  so 
after  all  causes  of  variation  have  Ixren  taken  into  account,  to 
make  the  assertion  safe  that  the  phenomena  fall  under  the 
category  of  ordinary  reflexes. 

Putnam's  conclusions  fall  in  with  an  observation  made  by 
Calleufels  and  conGrmeu  also  by  O.  Bezold.  Callenfels  says:' 
"  If  one  cuts  the  spinal  uen'e  (to  the  ear)  in  a  rabbit,  an  opera- 
tion which  causes  a  slight  dilation  in  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
ear  of  the  same  side,  one  can  afterward  provoke  a  contraction 
of  these  same  vessels  not  only  by  galvanizinj;  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  cut  □er\'e,  but  also  by  irritating,  in  the  same  manner, 
its  trunk  which  stitl  remains  in  connection  with  the  medulla, 
and  which  is  no  more  in  direct  communication  with  the  part 
where  the  effect  is  produced.  It  must  be  then  that  an  irrita- 
tion has  been  tran.smitted  to  the  cercbro- spinal  axis  and  has 
there  set  up  a  nervous  action  which  is  directed  toward  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ear."  In  this  case  the  reflex  arc  between  the  stimu- 
lated point  on  the  central  stump  and  the  vascular  area  where 
the  effect  is  produced,  is  composed  of  the  central  stump  of  the 
severed  nerve,  the  cord  or  spinal  ganglion  and  the  sympathetic 
fibres  leading  from  thi.*t  centre  to  the  walls  of  the  ves.sels. 
Much  later  than  this  Moritz  Nussbaum  expressed  his  belief  io 
the  possibility  "  that  many  sensorj'  nerves  are  able  reflexly  to 
widen  the  arteries  directly  through  the  excitation  of  inhibitory 
centres  or  the  relaxation  of  vaso-motor  centres."  ■  Farther  he 
says  that  from  his  investigation  ' '  it  follows  that  the  vaso-motor 
centre  extends  through  the  cord  into  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
can  be  set  into  heightened  reflex  activitj'  by  all  sensory  ner\-es." 

Bnt  the  matter  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one,  for  vascular 
variations  occur  also  in  the  absence  of  the  entire  central  nerv- 
ous s>-stem.  as  was  early  shown  by  Lister*  and  others,  given  a 
crucial  demonstration  by  Gergens  and  VVerber*  and  reconfirmed 
by  Gley  in  1844  and  by  Goltz  and  Ewald'  in  1896. 

It  may  now  be  asked  :  What  are  the  stimuli— the  first  term 
of  the  reflex  series— which  in  normal  life  [H'ovokes  vascular 
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tonns  and  the  variations  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessels?  It  must 
be  answered  tliat  the>'  cannot  be  pointed  out  nitb  certainty. 
Not  a  few  of  the  older  investigators  preferred  indeed  to  escape 
the  need  of  pointing  them  out  fay  calling  the  control  automatic, 
though  the  present  tendency  is  toward  a  reflex  explanation, 
with  considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  the  stimuli 
are  and  just  bow  they  are  applied. 

Taking  the  tonus  question  as  a  whole,  we  sec  in  the  course  <rf 
the  iuvestii^atiuns  that  from  simple  beginnings  the  conception 
of  a  complicated  reflex  mechanism  has  been  developed.  Early 
in  (he  period  there  was  a  tendency  to  consider  the  vascular 
centres  automatic,  but  as  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  both  exter- 
nal and  internal  stimuli  has  increased  the  automatic  theory  has 
been  given  up.  and  co-ordinately  with  the  growth  of  the  reflex 
idea  has  risen  also  the  idea  of  the  importauce  of  the  entire 
organism  in  vascular  control  as  opposed  to  that  of  any  particular 
parts. 

V.    Muscular  Tonus, 

Id  the  5rst  section  of  this  paper  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
early  physiologists  represented  by  Miiller  and  Heule  bad,  with 
some  exceptions,  including  Ed.  Weber,  declared  their  belief  in 
a  muscular  tonicity  dependent  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
Such  a  tonus  they,  as  we  to-day,  defined  as  a  permanently  con- 
tracted state  of  the  muscular  6brc5.  One's  characteristic 
physiognomy,  which  in  popular  thought  is  supposed  to  have  a 
psychic  substrate,  they  attributed  to  the  state  of  tonus  of  the 
facial  muscles.  This  was  Henle's  idea.  But  Wundt.  much 
later,  in  a  brief  period  of  reaction  from  the  tonus  theory,  de- 
clared that  this  can  be  more  easily  explained  on  the  ground  of 
temperament  and  the  fact  that  the  muscle  substance  is  not 
completely  elastic' 

In  the  later  50's  the  question  whether  there  is  a  muscular 
tonus  independent  of  mere  muscular  elasticity  was  in  an  un- 
settled state.  Nor  was  such  a  term  generally  accepted  by 
physiologists  in  the  description  of  mu-scular  phenomena  until 
much  later.  By  exact  measurement  Heidenhaiu,'  in  1856, 
failed  to  find  any  lengthening  of  muscles  after  their  nerves  had 
been  cut,  neither  did  Auerbach  in  the  same  year.*  In  the  face 
of  this  negative  evidence,  offered  by  men  of  such  authority  in 
physiologj',  who  were  two  years  later  reinforced  by  Schiff,'  the 


■Wundt:  Moskelbeweguag,  1858,  pp.  45  {. 

'R.  Hetdenheiu :  Hist.  u.  Exp.  uber  Moskeltonua.  Physiol. 
Studi«i),  Berlin,  1856,  p.  ig  ff. 

■Auerbach:  Ueber  Muikeltonus,  Jabreab.  d.  »chlea.  Ges.  /.  vattrl, 
Cultur.  1856.  pp.  T17  n. 

•SehiB:   Muskel.  «.  nerren  Phys.,   1858,  pp.  30  ff. 
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phrase  "muscular  tonus"  was  fkirty  on  Its  way  to  oblivion. 
"Certainly,"  says  Wuodt,  "ia  the  natural  sciences  we  may 
explain  pbenomena  by  analogy  with  others  better  known. 
But  when  the  number  of  natural  forces  is  increased  by  way  of 
explanation  we  are  justified  in  mistrust  and  in  criticism 
especially  when  no  convincing  proof  is  adduced  for  the  crea- 
tion. In  the  case  of  muscular  tonus  such  proof  is  by  no 
means  furnished.  We  can  explain  the  tense  state  of  muscles 
without  going  beyond  what  we  know  to  exisL"'  The  con- 
stant leosioi]  of  muscles,  he  is  convinced,  can  be  explained  by 
elasticity. 

But  the  fundamental  experiment  was  yet  to  be  made.  This 
was  performed  by  Brondgecst  in  i860.*  Though  his  earlier  ex- 
periments had  led  him  to  negative  results,  the  one  in  question 
he  thought  required  the  assumption  of  a  muscular  tonus.  The 
sciatic  uen'e  on  one  side  of  a  spinal  frog  was  se\'ered  and  the 
animal  was  suspended  by  the  jaw.  At  once  the  foot  on  the 
opposite  side  was  found  to  form  the  greater  angle  with  the 
median  line  of  the  body.  Furthermore  he  concluded  that  this 
tonus  is  a  reSex  since  section  of  the  posterior  rcwts  produces 
precisely  the  same  pheuameua  as  severing  the  sciatic. 

This  work  of  Brondgeest's  called  forth  many  repetitions  of 
the  experiment  in  different  forms.  Hermann  assumes  a  spitial 
sensorium.'  The  frog  is  trying  to  hold  his  foot  up  in  its  normal 
position  when  at  rest  and  he  "holds  it  at  such  a  height  as  he 
caD  endure  without  exhaustion." 

Cohnstein  observed  that  a  frog  prepared  according  to  Brond- 
geest's method,  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a  sur- 
face of  quicksilver  shows  no  difference  whatever  in  the  position 
of  its  limbs.*  Brondgeest's  tonu.s  is  therefore  due,  he  thinks, 
to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  npon 
the  skin.  It  is  a  reflex:  not  necessarily  a  constant  state  of  the 
muscles  in  the  sense  of  Miiller  and  Brondgeest.  Neither  is  it 
necessarily  nniform  all  over  the  body.  Here  a  group  of  mus- 
cles may  be  tense,  there  another  flaccid.  The  difference 
between  this  explanation  and  that  offered  by  I/imbard  in  1896 
iaouly  a  matter  of  words.'  Lombard  says;  "If,  when  one  is 
quietly  sitting,  one  turns  one's  attention  to  the  sense  impres- 
sions coming  from  clothes,  warmth,  sight,  hearing,  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  multitude  of  impressions  exciting  the  aer\'oas 


*Waniit:  Musltelbcwcgaug,  1858,  p.  .15. 

3  Bront]:g«e«t:  Ar(h./.  Anat.  u,  Phynoi.,  i860,  pp.  703  (. 

*Hrrmnnn:  Bcilrfige  xor  Erledlgong  d.  Tonnsfraife.  Arck.  v.  Du- 
ffois  u.  Rctchert.  18^,  pp.  350  H. 

*J.  Cohosteia:  Kurze  Uet^rsichtd.  I^hrevom  MaskeUonna.  DuBoit 
%.  Keichtrt'i  Arch.,  1865,  pp.  165  ff. 

•I^mbard:  An.  Mn.Ttxx  ft.  ol  Pti7»,,  1896,  p.  134  ff. 
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system.  The  effect  of  all  thu  is  to  cause  motor  cells  to  send 
delicate  excitations  to  the  muscles.  Hence  muscular  tonus." 
Yet  more  convincing  than  any  other  argument  for  the  negative 
was  that  which  Schwalbe  proposed  after  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments,' Brondgeest's  phenomena,  he  says,  are  due  to  an 
increased  elasticity  of  muscles  which  remains  behind  after 
X'igorous  action  and  only  gradually  passes  away.  These  ex- 
periments led  G-  Heideuhain,  in  1871.  to  think  the  whole 
question  of  muscular  tonus  ended.  And  Eckhard,  too,  in 
1879,  doubted  its  existence.  This,  however,  was  a  mistaken 
position. 

The  evidence  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question  is  really 
preponderant  and,  Ferrier  says,'  in  speaking  of  the  work  of 
Cyon  and  Tschirjew:  "The  negative  results  of  previous  ex- 
penuients  must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  faulty  methods,  and 
the  existence  of  a  muscular  tonus,  of  a  reflex  character  at 
least,  must  be  considered  as  proven."  Cyon,  in  1865,  showed 
that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  roots  is  heightened  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  sensory,*  and  several  years  later  confirmed  by 
exact  measurement*  the  results  of  Steinmann  who  found  that 
section  of  the  posterior  roots  is  followed  by  lengthening  of  the 
mu.scles,  A  little  later  Tscbirjew  demonstrated  the  same 
phenomena  with  equal  exactness.'  Thereafter  there  were  a  few 
isolated  attempts  to  disprove  the  theorj',  and  some  investiga- 
tors even  in  the  face  of  these  accurate  scientific  measurements 
continued  to  doubt;  but  it  was  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
facts  when,  in  1887,  Westphal  said  that  at  that  time  physiolo- 
gists were  not  inclined  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  muscular 
tonn.s.  At  the  present  time  the  consensus  is  general  in  favor  of 
the  tonus  theory. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  how  the  tonic  state  is 
tuaiiitained.  The  arguments  for  an  automatic  tonus  have  not 
received  very  extended  consideration  though  Foster  says*  that 
"  it  seems  a  matter  of  words  whether  we  speak  of  it  as  an  auto- 
matic or  a  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  We  may  distinguish  the 
part  played  by  an  afiferent  impulse  in  maintaining  tonus  from 
the  part  played  by  it  in  causing  reBexest.  In  the  former  it  is 
analogous  to  a  supply  of  arterial  blood  in  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate irritability  of  nervous  substance.  In  the  latter  the  im- 
pulses lead  directly  to  a  discharge  of  energy.     And  it  is  con- 

'Schwalbe:  Pflilger's  Untersucli.  ausd.  Bonner  phys-lrfib.,  1865,  pp. 

64  «■ 

'Pcrrier:  Sanctions  of  the  Brain,  1866,  p.  S3. 

■Cyon:  Ber.  d.  sacba.  Ges.  d.  Wiucnsch.  Math.  Pbys.  CI.,  1865,  Bd. 
XVII.  pp.  85  fl. 

*Cyoo:  ffujser's  Arch..  Bd.  VIII.  1874.  pp.  347  ff- 

'TiCbiricw;  Arck.  f.  Artat.  U.  Phyi.,  1879,  pp.  788. 

'  FoBter  :  Textbook  of  Phys.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  935,  1893. 
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venient  to  call  the  two  by  different  names."  It  is,  however, 
conceded  that  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  .iphincters  is  automatic. 

That  muscular  tonus,  especially  of  the  skeletal  muacles,  caa 
be  afiiKted  reSexly  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Sherrington 
cut  the  nerve  leading  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  cat.'  When  he 
stiraulattd  the  central  stump  the  tonus  of  the  extensor  was 
lowered  and  the  lower  shank  hung  down  straight.  This  phe- 
nomenon comes  under  the  formula  for  reflex  actions  involving 
the  spinal  axis.  Wundt  says : "  "  The  tonic  excitations  of  the 
skeletal  muscles  appear  to  be  of  an  exclusively  rcBex  nature, 
since  section  of  the  muscle  nerves  aside  from  the  accompanying 
quivering  and  elastic  after-effects  produces  no  change  of  mnscn- 
tar  tension."  But  the  arguments  for  automatism  aside,  and 
the  reflex  nature  of  the  phenomena  once  granicd.  the  question 
remains  as  to  the  organs  mediating  the  stimuli  for  arousing  the 
reflex. 

As  stated  above  Cohnstetn  in  1865  believed  that  the  stimulus 
is  afforded  by  the  traction  of  the  ^in  by  the  weight  of  the 
muscles.  This  thcorj-  for  a  long  time  received  the  most  com- 
plete acceptance-  But  even  where  the  skin  lies  in  loose  folds, 
without  any  tension  whatever  under  the  weight  of  the  mpsdes, 
the  latter  are  in  a  stale  of  tonus.  Experiments  on  frogs  have 
proved  that  large  portions  of  skin  may  be  removed  fittm  the 
body  without  prejudicing  muscular  tonicity,  or  even  interfering 
with  co-ordinaic^l  movement  which  is  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles. 

Mommseu,  in  1885.  reviewed  arguments  and  experiments 
(o  show  that  the  constant  tension  of  the  muscles  is  not,  as 
Eckhard  says,'  entirely  dependent  npon  afferent  cutaneous  im- 
pulses.' That  afferent  roots,  however,  have  a  function  in  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  in  question,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  blocking  of  all  afferent  channels  in  a  limb  lowers  the  touns 
of  its  muscles.  Such  a  limb  lieci>mes  excessively  mobile  and 
r^ar  mortis  is  delayed  in  its  muscles.' 

But  how  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  section  of  cutaneous 
afferent  nerves  cannot  be  determined.  Since,  as  already  stated, 
removal  of  an  animal's  skin  does  not  cause  tonus  to  cease  en- 
tirely this  state  must  be  due  in  part  to  iuflnence  from  the  mus- 


'SherriuKtoa:  On  Inhibicion  of  the  Toons  of  aVolantAry  MuMle 
by  SlimutatioD  of  its  Aot«gou»t.  Jour,  of  Physioi.,  Vol,  XXUI, 
Sappl.  1898,  n.  36. 

"Wundt:  Physiol.  Piych.,  Bd.  II,  1902,  p.  354. 

•Eckhard:  HermaBn's  Uandb.  d.  Phy«.,  Bd.  II,  pp.  76at, 

*  Mommseu:  Bcitrss  z.  Keontaica  d.  Idoskcltonus.  Arek,  /.  PalA. 
Anat.  u.  J'kys..  Bd.  loi.  pp.  33  Q. 

*  Sbcrnogtou  :  Scbitfcr's  Fhya.,  Vol.  II.  p.  799. 
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dcs.  Tscbirjew,  whose  work  io  coanectioa  with  Cyoa's  is  so 
important  for  this  subject,'  called  attention  to  the  fine  tietwnrfc 
of  intrafibrillar  nerves  within  the  ratiscles,  and  believes  that 
these  are  the  end  organs  for  muscular  tonus,  and  the  centripetal 
nerve  fibrc--^  ftf  the  muscles.  The  stretching  of  these  6bres  by 
the  weight  of  a  dependent  limb,  their  cotnpressiou  by  the  mus- 
cles, or  their  disturbance  by  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  be 
thinks,  furnishes  the  stimulus  for  reflex  tonus.  Tschirjew  re- 
lates some  experiments  with  dogs  in  support  of  hi.s  theory. 
Such  an  animal  is  put  upon  his  back  so  that  his  legs  of  their 
own  weight  are  bent  upon  his  body.  The  limbs  arc  soon  found 
to  be  asleep;  /'.  e.,  the  muscles  are  toneless.  Like  pbeuomena 
under  similar  circumstances  can  be  ubser\'cd  in  men.  This, 
Tschirjew  attributes  to  the  quiet  unstretched  condition  of  the 
muscles  so  that  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  aponeuroses  are  undis- 
turbed. 

It  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  either  muscle  or  skin 
has  a  controlling  interest  iu  the  production  of  tonus.  By  co- 
cainization  or  Saying  the  effect  of  cutaneous  impressions  can 
be  ruled  out,  but  it  is  not  jHis.sible  to  dispose  of  the  muscular 
nerves  while  leaving  the  muscles  intact. 

VL      TKNDON  R£FI.BXI£S.* 

Closely  related  to  muscular  tonus  are  the  tendon  reflexes. 
In  it^  afcwcnce  they  do  not  appear.  Hence  the  production  of 
knee  jerk  is  a  practical  meanb  for  demoublratiug  the  tension  of 
muscles. 

Scarcely  three  decades  have  dapsed  since  these  phenomena 
were  first  described,  but  their  great  practical  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  certain  spinal  diseases  justifies  the  voluminous  lit- 
erature of  a  descriptive  and  experimental  character  which  has 
appeared  io  this  field  within  so  brief  a  period.  The  tendou  re- 
flex is  rarely  absent  in  health  but  it  is  entirely  abolishwl  in 
tabes  dorsalis,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  atrophic  paralysis,  and 
increased  in  disea.'ses  of  the  lateral  columns.  Further  it  has 
been  supposed  *  that  these  phenomena  have  much  influence  in 
the  purposeful  management  of  movements,  and  that  iu  men 
they  are  of  importance  in  the  maiutenauce  of  equilibrium. 


1  Tschirjew:  op.  ett. 

■For  the  Tnatcrial  of  this  section  I  am  largely  indebted  to  tbe  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  subject  found  in  Herm&nn  Nctlcr's  Inaug. 
Di&eert. :  "Geschicbtc  d.  L«hre  vom  KDie-phaiiotiicii."  Prciburgi 
1897.  The  citation*  herein,  excepting  where  exact  pnge  refenmc«  «r« 
glTcn.  arc  copied  directly  from  better's  work. 

'Saureys:  Quelqucs  reflexions  sur  Ic  raison  pbysiologicine  et  la 
locallmtloii  probable  du  r^fiexc  patcllaire.  Ref.  Annnlea  de  la  Soc. 
Zklge  de  Neorol.    V«  ana£e. 
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The  knee  jerk,  produced  by  smartly  striking  the  patellar 
ligament  of  a  dependent  limb,  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
phenomena.  On  such  a  stimulus  the  lower  leg  ts  involuntarily 
thrown  forward.  The  jerk  is  by  no  means  conBned,  however, 
to  the  knee.  It  may  be  produced  by  a  similar  stimulation  of 
any  ligament  in  the  body. 

The  phenomenoQ  was  first  described  by  Erb'  who  believed 
that  it  was  a  true  reflex,  analogous  to  those  excited  by  cutaneous 
stimulation,  and  dependent  upon  an  eniire  reflex  arc.  Tschir- 
jew  was  the  first  to  investigate  it  experimentally,  and  he,  too. 
decided  in  favor  of  the  reflex  theory.*  Wcsiphal,  howc\'er, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  direct  muscular  contraction  induced  by  the 
snddcn  lension  occasioned  by  the  blowujwn  the  tendon.*  Erb 
and  Wcstphal,  therefore,  represent  opposite  poles  of  thought 
on  this  question  and  about  them  many  supporters  have  rallied. 
Tlie  disciples  of  Westphal  are  found  chiefly  among  English 
and  American  scientists,  those  of  Erb  among  the  Germans. 
Erb  and  Westphal  were  of  the  same  opinion  only  in  this,* 
that  tlic  tendon  phenomena  do  not  depend  upon  cntaneons 
impressions. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  stipporters  of  Erb  and  the  reflex 
theor>'.  Tschirjew  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  member 
of  this  school,  and  the  first  experimental  investigator  of  the 
tendon  phenomena.*  He  found  that  the  knee  jerk  disappears 
when  the  cord  is  cut  transversely  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lumbar  vertebrx  in  puppies.  This  observation  was  later  con- 
firmed by  Senator  who  found  that  hemisection  of  the  cord  dis- 
places the  phenomena  only  on  the  side  of  the  cut."  Another 
indication,  from  the  staudpoiut  of  the  anatomist,  of  the  reflex 
nature  of  the  knee  jerk  is  found  in  the  fact,  to  which  Sachs 
called  attention,  that  the  tendons  themselves  contain  nerves. 

Rut  more  convincing  than  any  anatomical  evidence  are  the 
experiments  by  SchuUze  and  Fiirbringer,  who  published  their 
work  in  1875,  ^^  <^"c  experiment  on  puppies  the  cord  was 
cut  in  Ihe  upper  dorsal  region  and  the  quadriceps  muscle  was 
severed  from  the  jMtclla.  The  disconnected  muscle  was  then 
held  above  the  bone,  so  as  not  to  be  aflfected  by  itsjarring,  and 
slightly  stretched.  It  responded,  by  slightly  twitching.  10 
CA'crj"  stroke  upon  the  opposite  patellar  ligament,  but  after 
either  lefl  or  right  cmral  nerve  was  severed  the  phenomenon 


iRrh:  Arek.f.  Psiichiairii;  Bd.  II.  1875. 
•T.-M.rhiriew:  Ar(h.  PsychtaMe,  Bd.  VIU. 
•We»t}ifaiil:  ibid.,  Bd.  V. 
*Tsi:hiriew:  ep.  eit. 
•Tachirjew:  op.  cit. 

*B.  Seuator:  U«ber  SclioeDreflexe  u.  itire  Bezieliangen  z.  Uuskel- 
tonna.  Areh.  /.  Anat.  u.  Pkjrsial.,  1880,  pp.  197  £i. 
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could  no  more  be  produced  in  any  way.  Tlieir  conclusion  is 
that  in  the  tendon  phenomenon  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  me- 
chanical muscular  contraction  mediated  directly  through  the 
tendons,  but  with  a  reflex  uiechanisui  whose  arcs  for  the  lower 
extremities  pas.-)  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  cord.  Gowers, 
Buzzard.  Prevost  and  others  also  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
reflex  theory,  and  Sternberg,  in  a  series  of  articles/  makes 
the  evidence  practically  decisive.  He  shows  thai  a  muscle  may 
be  severed  from  its  ligament,  lifted  from  the  bone  and  inmed 
back  into  a  reversed  position  witbotit  influencing  the  tendon 
phenomenon. 

Of  another  nature  are  the  experiments  by  Tschirjew,  Rosen- 
heim and  others.  They  measured  the  time  of  latency  between 
Stimulus  and  knee  jerk  and  compared  it  with  the  latency 
period  in  recognized  reflexes  and  in  direct  muscle  stimulation. 
The  time  measured  by  Tschirjew  is  too  long  to  lend  color  to 
the  theory  of  direct  muscle  stimulation,  and  Rosenheim*  never 
found  a  shorter  period  than  .025  second:  this  and  even  greater 
periods  corresponds  to  the  latency  times  of  undoubted  reflexes. 
Rosenheim  further  computed  the  distance  from  the  knee  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  concluded  that  the  latency  time  found  by  hitn 

about  such  as  should  be  expected  under  the  conditions  of  an 
'ordinary  reflex. 

Of  the  same  character  as  these  are  a  number  of  experiments 
performed  by  A.  D.  Waller  which  are  construed  as  support  for 
Wcstphal's  theory  of  direct  muscle  stimulation.'  He  found 
that  the  latency  time  of  the  knee  jerk  iu  men  is  about  .03 
seconds,  which,  he  says,  is  so  much  shorter  than  the  latency  of 
a  true  reflex  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  considered  a  result 
of  direct  muscle  stimulation.  But  .since  the  latency  of  the 
lid  reflex  is  only  .05  seconds  (Exner)  the  difference  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  be  convincing.  Of  more  significance  for  this  theory 
are  his  experiments  on  puppies.  With  direct  electrical  stimu- 
lation of  the  rectus  femoris  the  latency  lime  is  .0076  second. 
The  tendon  phenomenon  of  the  same  mnscle  is  .ooS  second, 
while  the  time  between  a  cutaneous  stimulus  and  a  true  reflex 
he  gives  bs  .033  second.  Obviously  the  meaning  of  this  com- 
parison depends  upon   the  place  and  conditions  of  cutaneous 


'Sternberg:  Schuenref^exe  bei  Kmiiidung,  Centbl.  /.  Phys.,  1887; 
ditto:  t'eber  Sehnenreflexe,  Verbatidt.  d.  Con^.  t.  iiinere,  Med.,  18905 
ditto:  Mouogr.  Die  Sebceureflejce,  etc.,  Leipzig.  u.Wi«ii,  1893. 

'Kosenheim:  Bxper.  L'nters.  d.  cater  den  Namcn  "Sebnenphano. 
meue"  bekannten  ErsclieitiutiKeu  uut«r  uiUjfHcbsteu  Beriicksicbti- 
euu^  vom  Venucb'cu  oiu  Meuscheu  u.  patboloji.  Uuters.,  Arch.  f. 
Psythiatrie  u.  Nervfuheilk.,  XV. 

*Wall«ri  On  tlie  phyalol.  Mecliauism  of  the  pheo omens  tertned 
"Tendon  Reflexe»."    Jenr.  tif  Phys.,  XI,  pp.  384  n. 
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»timuIatioD.  In  another  commuDJcation'  be  compares  the  dis- 
tance of  the  gastrocDemeus  and  rectus  from  their  spinal  centres 
as  }4m~-  im.  The  delay  in  the  peripheral  nerve,  therefore, 
according  to  his  computation,  if  the  phenomenon  in  a  reflex, 
should  be  .02-.03  second  and  .04-. 06  second,  plus  the  central 
and  muscular  latencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
are  about  the  same:  .03-. 04  second,  DeWatteville  also  argues 
for  the  direct  stimulation  theory  on  the  ground  of  difierencc  in 
latency  times.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  other  analogies  be- 
tween the  tendon  phenomena  and  recognized  reflexes.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Sterling  and  Kronccker.  Rosenheim,  Jarisch  and 
Schiff  *  all  lind  that  the  knee  jerk  is  subject  to  the  law  of  sum- 
mation of  minimal  stimuli  and  that  Prevost  and  others  have 
produced  the  crossed  phenomenon. 

The  reflex  theory,  indeed,  is  in  so  general  favor  that  we  may 
fairly  cease  speaking  of  "tendon  phenomena"  and  substitnte 
therefor  "tendon  reflexes." 

VU.    DiRBCTiON  OP  Transmission  and  Co-ordinatios  op 

Rbflrxbs. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  section  of  this  study  that 
Pfliiger's  Laws  represent  the  last  important  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  knowledge  of  reflexes  in  the  period  previous  to 
that  which  we  are  reviewing.''  It  is  now  our  task  to  sec  how 
these  laws  have  stood  the  test  of  Sfly  years  and  in  connection 
with  them  to  introduce  some  other  matter  of  wider  general 
interest. 

The  laws  were  for  a  long  lime  generally  accepted.  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  each  of  them  and  in  the  light  of  present  knowl- 
edge they  hardly  merit  the  importance  that  has  been  given  lo 
them.  The  contraction  of  muscles  does  not  always  occur  on 
the  side  of  the  stimulus.  It  often  occurs  on  the  opposite  side, 
depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus — a  contradiction  of 
the  first  law.  It  is  not  always  true  that  a  unilateral  reflex,  if  it 
spreads,  involves  the  symmetrical  opposite  muscles.  In  the 
course  of  numerous  experiments  on  dogs,  Goltz  was  impressed 
with  the  vigor  with  which  diagonally  crossed  reflexes  occnr 
alter  the  cord  has  been  separated  from  the  inhibitory  influence 


*  Waller:    Mnacatar  Symptonm  knovra  as  Teodon  Reflex.    Sraim, 
Vol.  in,  pp.  179  ff- 

■de  Watteville:   On  Reflexes   and    Pseudo-Reflszea.,    Brit.    Med. 
Jpur.,  t/ih'fiCt,  t88s. 

*  JiLi-Uch  u.  Schiff:  Uiiters.  iiber  d.  Rniephanomen.     Wfiner  med, 
Jahrb.,  1882. 

*  A  Statement  of  tbeae  lawa  I9  giren  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  liis  sketch  of 
the  carlKr  biatory  of  reilexea.     Am.  Jour,  of  /^ty.,  voL  III,  pp.  359  {. 
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of  the  brain. '  Gergens  also,  working  with  ilogs,  founc]  the  same 
crossed  ohcnomena.*  If  the  left  side  of  a  spinal  do^'s  neck  be 
lightly  tickled  the  right  Iiiud  leg  performs  scratching  move- 
meats.  This  phcnomcuoD  is  invariable  uuder  these  conditions 
with  dogs.  That  it  is  iodependetit  of  any  volitional  activity  on 
the  animal's  pan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  however  vigorous 
are  the  scratching  mov<-nients  the  animal  appears  totally  indif- 
ferent to  them.  Luchsinger  added  to  these  tests  a  number  of 
experiments  on  tritons  and  lizards  and  substantiated  the  earlier 
observaticns.*  With  frogs,  however,  be  was  unable  to  induce 
a  crossed  reflex.  Again  the  same  author  performed  analogous 
experiments  on  the  cricket  and  carabus,  creatures  with  six 
legs.*  These  were  painted  with  clhcr  and  thus  made  reflex. 
By  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  tweezers  he  made  walking  movements 
with  the  middle  leg  on  one  side  of  the  cricket  and  the  diago- 
nally opposite  hind  limb  moved  likewise.  The  carabus,  which, 
unlike  the  cricket,  uiics  all  three  pairs  of  legs  for  locomotiou, 
under  a  like  test  on  a  front  leg  reflexly  moves  the  diagonally 
opposite  middle  leg  and  the  hind  leg  diagonally  opposite  the  lat- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  says  Sherrington,  "in  the  spinal  rabbit 
the  crossed  reflex  from  one  hind  limb  to  the  other  is  not  an 
asymmetrical  movement  but  a  symmetrical  flexion." '  This,  as 
Luchsinger  saw,"  has  its  explanation  in  the  normal  mode  of 
locomotion  of  the  animal  in  question.  Crossed  reflexes  in  the 
locomotor  organs  occur  in  animals  which  propel  themselves  as 
the  dog  and  cat ;  symmetrical  reflexes  in  bopping  animals  such 
as  the  frog  and  the  rabbit.  There  are  thus  exceptions  to  the 
second  law. 

The  abduction  of  the  tail  from  the  point  attacked,  when  it 
is  intensely  stimulated,  is  a  well-known  exception  to  the  third 
law. 

And  as  to  the  fourth  law.  viz.  :  that  the  spread  of  a  reflex 
excitation  is  always  toward  the  head  il  a  spinal  nerve  is  origi- 
Daily  stimulated,  there  are  numerous  contradiclions.  The  ex- 
periments, described  below,  made  by  Mendelsohn,  show  that 
irradiation  may  occur  from  the  head  tailward.  On  this  point 
Sherrington  says:'  "From  the  pinna  maybe  excited  move- 


'Golcx:  Ueber  d.  VerrlcbtnogeD  d.  Grotsbirni.  MUeefs  Arch., 
Bd.  XIII.  p.  I  0. 

■GerseuB:  Ueber  Rekreiizle  Reflexe.  Imager's  Arck.,  Bd.  XIV, 
pp.  340-341. 

•LuclniiiRcr:  U*bcrgckreuite  Reflexe.  Pfiugtr*s  Arch.,  Bd.  XXII, 
pp.  179-180, 

* Lnctastnger :  Znr  Ttaeorie  d.  Reflexe.  I^il^er's  Arch.,  XXIII,  pp. 
308  a. 

*Sherriogton  :  Schafer'a  Textbook  of  Fhys.,  Vol.  II,  p.  Saa. 

•  Op.  cU. 

'  Sherrington :  Scbalcr's  Physiol.,  Vol.  IT,  p.  835. 
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ments  of  all  Ibe  limbs,  the  neck,  the  tail,  and  trunk.  The 
irradiation  from  this  reflextgenous  area  usually  presents  the 
following  order:  i.  Neck  and  homonymous  fore  limb;  2. 
homoDynious  hind  limb ;  3.  tail  and  trunk  on  both  sides :  4, 
contralateral  hind  limb  ;  5,  contralateral  fore  limb.  From  the 
fore  foot  can  I*  excited,  besides  movements  of  the  fore  limb 
itself,  uiuvemenls  in  the  other  limbs  and  tail."  Recently  there 
appeared  a  paper  by  the  .same  author  which  grew  out  of  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  find  detailed  evidence  of  aborally  running  re- 
flex spinal  paths.'  He  found  that  "Each  spinal  segment  (in 
the  dog)  possesses  a  wealth  of  neurones  with  backward  run- 
ning axons  connecting  it  with  practically  all  the  spinal  seg- 
ments behind  itsell,"* — one  more  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
fourth  law  docs  not  hold  gtiod  in  the  mammalian  spinal  cord. 
With  all  this,  however,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ' '  long  re- 
flexes," it  is  diflBcult  to  predict  the  course  of  an  excitation. 
Very  often  it  happens  that,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  discerned, 
the  usual  course  of  dispersion  of  excitation  is  unused  and  an 
ODusual  one  chosen. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  portions  of  the  cord  are,  as 
Rosenthal  thought,  differently  suited  to  the  transference  of  re- 
flex excitations.  But  this  investigator  believed  that  normal 
reflexes  are  made  possible  chieQy  through  the  mediation  of  the 
mtduUa  oblongata  and  also  through  the  upjwimost  parts  of  the 
cord.  The  exhaustive  experiments  by  Mendelsohn  suSicieatly 
test  the  latter  conclnsion  and  furnish  additional  contradictory 
eWdcnce  regarding  the  validity  of  Pfliigcr's  fourth  law.  In 
his  first  communication '  he  c^jufirms  Rosenthal  so  far  as  re- 
flexes occasioned  by  weak  sUmuU  are  concerned.  For  the 
effectiveness  of  such  stimuli  the  integrity  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  cord  is  necessary.  Their  effect  is  prejudiced  if  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  be  made  a  few  millimeters  above  the  brachial 
plexus,  or  if  a  longitudinal  median  section  is  made  from  abo^-e 
to  the  same  point.  These  statements  apply  only  to  the  occur- 
rence of  reflexes  on  the  side  opposite  the  stimulus  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  hiud  extremity.  The  upjicr  part  of  the  cord  is 
therefore  mure  open  than  the  lower  to  the  transmission  of  ex- 
citations. In  the  second  communication  *  the  author  discusses 
the  effects  of  hemi  and  total  cross  sections  of  the  cord  just  be- 
low the  brachial  plexus  iu  the  mid-dorsal  regiun.  and  just 
above  the  exit  of  the  nerves  for  the  lower  extremities. 


*  Sherrington:  ObMrvationa  on  •ome  Spinal  Reflexes  and  the  later- 
"  ~  /o«r.  o/Phys.,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  58. 


connection  of  Spiaitl  Se|{m«Dtt> 

«0/.  ciV.,p.96. 

*Ueiidel»olin:    Berlin  Akad.  r1.  WinseDftch..  1S83,  pp.  S07  ff. 
alao  Arch./.  Anai.  u.  Physiol..  1883,  Phyi.  Abth.,  pp.  a8i  tf. 

*MetideUohn:  Bcrlla  A.kad.  d.  WisMokcb.,  1SS3.  pp.  13}  fi. 
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III  the  case  of  bemiMection  aud  stimulation  on  tbe  injured 
side  the  excitation  may  cross  from  the  stimulated  bind  leg  to 
its  opposite  and  from  thence  to  the  fore  extremities  in  weakened 
degree.  Longitudinal  median  section  between  the  brachial 
and  lumbar  plexuses  only  weakens  the  reflexes,  but  total 
transverse  section  in  the  dorsal  part  causes  reflexes  in  the  an- 
terior limbs  wholly  to  disappear.  This  series  furnishes  suffi- 
cient proof  that  reSex  excitation  is  not  fatally  con&ued  to  any 
definite  tract  in  its  headward  progression. 

In  Mendelsohn's  third  article'  we  find  again,  beside  a  con- 
finuation  of  the  preceding  conclusions,  another  contradiction 
of  Ffliiger's  fourth  law.  The  excitation  following  a  stimulus 
of  the  right  fore  foot  spreads  toward  the  hind  limbs  although 
with  more  difTiculty  tliau  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sherring- 
ton, too.  has  shown  that  in  a  dog  with  hemisected  cervical  cord 
the  scratch  rcfiex  can  be  readily  produced  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  by  tickling  the  shoulder  or  neck.' 

Thus  at  different  parts  of  the  cord  the  ease  with  which  the 
transmission  of  excitation  occurs,  is  what  is  to  be  expected 
&om  the  segmental  character  of  the  spinal  axis  in  so  far  as  it 
Is  segmental  in  a  functional  sense.  Instead  of  a  supreme  cen- 
tre for  the  co-ordination  of  reflexes  which  was  once  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  spinal  axis,  it  is  now  held  that 
the  cord  is  composed  ol  a  great  number  of  parts  more  or  less 
independent  and  capable  of  caring  for  a  definite  group  of  re- 
flexes. Physiologists  have  been  gradually  led  to  thi.s  concep- 
tion of  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  through  the  long 
line  of  researches  extending  from  those  of  Lister,  described  in 
the  section  on  Vascular  Reflexes,  to  the  work  of  Goltx,  who 
tells  us  that  the  clasping  reflex  of  the  male  frog  is  possible 
though  the  whole  cord  save  a  small  portion  in  the  brachial  re- 
gion be  removed.  Later  experiments  on  the  dog  by  the  same 
experimenter  '  are  suggestive  of  a  similar  division  of  ftmction. 
But  to  Schrader,  a  little  earlier  than  this,  we  are  indebted  for 
far-reaching  experiments  and  for  a  clear-cut  statement  regard- 
ing the  segmeutal  character  of  the  cord.  He  says:'*  "The 
series  of  experiments  wc  have  given  teaches  us  that  the  central 
nervotis  system  of  the  frog  can  be  divided  into  a  series  of  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  capable  of  performing  an  independent 
function.  It  brings  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  frog  into 
closer  relation  with  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  lower 


'  Mendelsohn :   Berlin  Akad.  d.  Wissenwh.,  1885,  pp.  107  B. 

'Sherrington:  ofi.  cit.,  p.  90. 

*  Goltz :  Dcr  Hand  mit  Veik.iirztein  Ruckeuiuark.  PfiHger's  Arch., 
Bd.  LXIII,  1896.  pp.  362  «. 

•Schradci:  Zur  Phywol.  d.  Fro»chgehinja.  Pfiiiget's  Arch.,  XW, 
1887.  pp.  75  ff. 
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forms,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  distinct  ganglia  that  are 
connected  by  commissures.  It  speaks  against  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  a  single  apparatns,  and  against  the  existence  of 
different  kinds  of  centres,  and  invites  us  to  seek  for  the  central- 
ization in  a  many-iiided  coupling  of  relatively  independent 
stations," 

Mure  striking  than  all  other  reflexes,  because  wore  accessible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  are  the  co-ordinated  purposive  movements 
of  spinal  animals,  and  their  so-called  spontaneous  movements. 
The  beheaded  eel,  e.g.,  leaps  from  the  heated  water  into  which 
it  is  llirown. 

Loug  before  our  period  it  was  known  that  the  spinal  frog 
will  wipe  an  acidised  .spot  on  its  abdomen  as  if  to  remove  the 
offending  substance.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  same  spot  be 
pinched  by  a  pair  of  tweezers,  one  or  both  hind  feet  are  used 
to  push  away  the  instrument:  no  attempt  is  made  to  stroke 
the  injured  surface."  This  is  a  typical  case  of  co-ordinated 
reflexes.  In  so  far  as  the  movement  is  adapted  to  reach  an 
end  it  is  purposive.  The  same  sort  of  purposive  co-ordination 
Gergens  describes  in  the  spinal  dog.*  When  the  breast  or 
neck  of  such  an  animal  is  tickled  the  opposite  hind  limb  is 
brought  up  to  scratch  the  spot.  Apparently,  however,  these 
movements  arc  not  always  purposive.  For  instance  a  spinal 
dog  resting  upon  his  fore  legs  extended,  and  lying  upon  one 
hind  hip — the  familiar  position  of  a  resting  dog — when  stimu- 
lated in  the  way  just  described,  often  moves  his  bind  leg  in  such 
a  direction  that  it  cannot  reach  the  stimulated  spot.  Yet 
GertJiens  io  an  attempt  to  defend  the  purpwive  character  of 
even  such  movements,  says;*  "In  view  of  these  facts  I  may 
assume  that  the  new  excitation  centripetally  conducted  during 
the  performance  of  the  reSex  act  of  movement,  even  without 
the  end  aimed  at,  to  wit:  the  removal  of  the  stimulus,  is 
sufBcient  to  weaken  in  a  certain  measure  the  state  set  up  by 
the  stimulus  in  the  portion  of  the  central  organ  in  question." 
The  same  author  made  other  experiments  ou  the  spinal  frog 
which  inustratcd  another  case  of  co-ordinated  purfxjsivc  action. 
The  spinal  frog  whose  toes  of  one  hind  foot  are  stimulated, 
after  a  time  thrusts  the  foot  tinder  its  body  a.sif  for  protection.* 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  co-ordinated  move- 
ments of  single  members.     The  movements  of  locomotion  e\'eo. 


■Pfliiger:  Der  Mnsor.  Fnnctionen  A.  RTickenmarka,  Berlin,  i8s3i 
p.  18. 

3G«rgenB:  Ueber  gekreuzte  Refleze.  Pfltiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  2CIV, 
pp.  340  i. 

*0p.  ctt.,  p.  343 

*Gcrgcn9:  Binize  Versucbe  iiber  Reflexbeweg^ng  tnit  dem  laflu- 
eu£-App«rst.    Imager's  Arch..  Xlll,  1876,  pp.  61  ff. 
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in  simple  spinal  animals,  though  imperfect  are  yet  decidedly  im- 
pressive. They  are  of  different  deg^rces  of  perfection  in  ani- 
mals of  different  grades.  To  refer  to  the  beheaded  eel  again: 
il  is  evidently  able  to  perform  co-ordinated  locomotor  move- 
ments.' TarcUanoff  found  that  beheaded  docks  for  a  few 
hours  after  spinal  transection  perform  quite  elaborate  move- 
ments,' They  swim,  dive,  steer  with  their  tails,  and  attempt 
to  fly  from  the  water.  Even  after  they  are  totally  beheaded 
their  movemenis  are  no  less  complex  and  orderly.  By  section 
at  different  parts  of  the  cord  the  author  its  led  to  decide  that 
the  co-ordinating  centre  for  these  movements  is  in  the  lumbar 
portion.  Whether  they  are  purely  automatic  or  reflex  is  a 
matter  he  cannot  decide.  The  spinal  frog,  too,  Sherrington 
aays'  is  capable  of  co-ordinated  locomotion.  "In  the  spinal 
frog  placed  in  water  warm  enough  to  form  a  ekin  stimnlus, 
'•  H-t  3'^°  ^'  I  have  .seen  co-ordinate  swimming,  for  a  short 
time  vigorous,  and  executed  with  the  normal  bilateral  stroke 
of  the  hind  limbs.  But  the  total  co-ordination  is  distinctly 
less  good  than  when  metencephalon  and  myelencephalon 
remain.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  animal  to  dive  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  water:  this  seems  due  to  the  sunken  position 
of  the  bead:  the  loss  of  the  semicircular  canals  cannot  be 
without  importance  for  this  condition."  The  spinal  turtle  and 
the  snake  by  proper  stimulation  move  forward  co-ordinately,* 
and  Bickel  confirms  Sherrington  and  others  in  the  declaration 
that  the  spinal  frog  can  either  leap  or  swim.'  These  phenom- 
ena occur,  however,  only  iu  cases  extremely  successful  in  an 
operative  sense.  Such  examples  poiot  to  a  vast  functional 
complexity  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  attempts  at  a  phy- 
siological and  anatomical  explanation  of  spinal  co-ordination. 
Sanders- Ezn  in  1867  concluded,  as  a  result  of  acid  stimulation 
of  different  parts  of  the  bodily  surface,  that  a  definite  movement 
is  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  every  distinct  point  of  the 
skin.'  With  equally  intense  stimulus  an  almost  constantly 
typical  form  of  movement  is  produced,  Sherrington  says  that 
he  has  seen  the  point  of  stimulation  profoundly  influence  the 
reflex  reaction.  "  Of  the  four  senses  which  pre-eminently  fur- 
nish space  perception,  one  has  its  end  organs  in  the  skin,  an- 

^See  Bickel:  Ueber  elniKC  ErfahpinK^n  ans  d.  vei^leicLeDdeii 
PhysioJ.,  etc.  P^Ueefs  Arch..  Bd.  83.  pp.  155-159. 

*'Tarcliaiiofl:  Uebcr  autoia&tiachc  Bcwcffuugen  b«i  enlbaupteten 
Enten,  Pfi^gfw^i  Arch..  Bd.  XXXIII.  pp.  (sK^Mi, 

•Sherrington:  Schafer'B  Phys..  Vol.  II,  p.  818.  See  also:  The  apitiAl 
Animal.  Afed.  Chir.   Trans.,  Vol.  LXXXIl,  p.  468. 

'Bickel:  ep.  cii.,  p.  160. 

*0p.  cit. 

■See  OerKcu*:  /yiiiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  XIII,  p.  6r. 
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Other  in  the  musculo-articular  structures,  and  thesearc  therefore 
m  great  measure  spinal  senses.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
Ptr  i€  the  locus  of  the  stimulus  is  for  a  spin^  reflex  an  impor- 
tant determinant  of  the  resulting  movement."  '  But  Gergen* 
earlier  *  was  led  to  believe  that  the  locus  of  the  stimulus  is  of 
less  moment.  When  the  toe  of  a  spinal  frog  was  lightly  stimu- 
lated by  electricity  the  foot  was  thrown  out  and  drawn  back  to 
a  different  position.  AAer  stimulation  at  the  same  point  a 
second  and  third  time,  etc. ,  it  was  drawn  back  always  to  a  new 
position  and  finally  thru.^t  under  the  body  as  described  above. 

The  internal  tuechauism  for  co-ordination  is  yet  a  matter  for 
speculation.  It  is  more  fruitful  for  us  to  inquire  regarding  tt 
co-ordinating  mechanisms  in  the  large.  When  the  bnlbo-' 
spinal  frog  is  turned  upon  his  back  he  rights  himself.  In 
explanation  of  such  phenomena  as  this  Steiner  supposed  a 
"righting  centre.**'  But  as  Loeb  justly  says:  *  "  He  does  not 
consider  the  possibility  that  contact  stimuli  and  the  irritable 
structures  at  the  periphery  may  be  suflicient  for  this  reaction." 
Further  he  suggests  that  if  we  grant  a  "'  righting  centre  "  in 
this  case  we  shall  be  tempted  to  posit  a  "flying  into  the  flame 
centre"  for  the  moth.  Thus  the  positing  of  centres  can  go  on 
to  influity. 

The  theor>'  proposed  by  Longet  in  1842  in  the  main  is  still 
ctirrcnt. '     "The  primary  condition  of  harmony  in  movements 
is  found  in  the  very  sensation  of  their  accomplishment.     In 
effect  how  should  one  suppose  that  a  man  or  an  atiiiiial  whoj 
has  lost  the  sensation  of  movement  executed  by  its  members*} 
and  is  not  able  to  judge  of  tbeir  potditon,  of  their  connection 
with  external  objects,  and  does  not  even  know,  so  to  speak, 
that  they  exist,  and  finally  does  not  si;nse  with  its  members ' ' 
ground  on  which  it  rests,  fanw  should  one  suppose  that  such  aill 
animal  is  able  to  walk  regularly,  to  preserve  its  equilibrium 
and  to  do  this  with  energy,  promptitude,  aad  primary  har- 
mony ?    In  this  case  the  will  has  only  a  very  incomplete 
upon  the  muscles  :  for  one  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  consid- 
erable disturbance  which  a   profound  lesion  of  the   po.sterior 
medullary  fasciae  occasion.-;  in  the  locomotor  functions, 
these   fascia;   preside  exclusively   over    seusibility."     Clau( 
Bernard  in  185S  furnished  strong  proof  for  the  correctness 
Louget's  theory.*    Want  of  purposiveuess  in  movements  f(d-1 
lows  section  of  the  sensory  nerve. 


'Sherrington:  Schttfcr's  Phy«.,Vol.  II,  p.  8j3. 
«  Op.  cit. 

'Stein«r:  Central  Nervous  Systems,  I,  1S9Q,  p.  39. 
*Lf>eb:  PbyH.  of  the  Bnln,  1900,  p.  183  (note). 
•See  l^a^er»s  Arch.,  Bd.  XXXVII,  p.  618. 
*ClaiKle  Herniird  :  I^^ns  tar  U  pbjTf.  et  U  path  o  I  Ogle  da  systiste 
ncrveox,  I,  1S58,  pp.  346  ff. 
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While  this  view  is  in  the  main  yet  held  as  correct,  it  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  Talma,  for  example,  hasconclnsively 
sbowD  that  of  the  sensory  nerves  those  of  the  muscle  sense  are 
vastly  more  important  for  co-oidination  than  the  cutaneous 
nerves.'  If  the  posterior  spinal  roots  of  a  frog  be  severed  it  is 
able  to  move  clumsily  if  at  all.  If  only  the  skin,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  removed,  co-ordinate  locomotion  still  occurs.  When 
the  posterior  roots  from  one  limb  are  cut  and  the  opposite  nor- 
mal litnb  is  stimulated  the  injured  one  moves,  if  at  all.  very 
slightly  and  without  the  character  of  purposiveuess.  Such  an 
operation  has  the  same  eJfect  before  as  after  decapitation.  But 
after  seciiou  of  the  cord  luovemeuls  occur  in  less  degree. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  reflex  movements  depend  not  only 
npou  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  and  not  alone  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  motor  tracts.  In  his  experiments  these  were 
left  intact,  and  yet  section  of  the  sensory  nerves  effected  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  these  muscular  effects.  The  law  of 
Lougel  cited  above  he  modifies  as  follows:"  "Because  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  function  of  the  sensory  nerves  very  profoundly  in- 
fluences the  movements  arising  in  the  cord,  a  chief  condition  for 
the  harmony  of  movements,  even  for  the  cord,  must  be  laid  in 
the  perception  of  the  movement  occurring.  Because  a  cord 
which  has  lost  the  sensation  of  movements  does  not  permit  the 
muscles  to  move  regularly  and  with  their  former  energy,  pre- 
cision, and  harmony,  it  must  normally  judge  the  position  of 
the  peripheral  parts  and  their  relation  to  the  external  world  in 
about  the  same  mauuer  as  the  brain." 

"The  fact  that  the  reflex  movements,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  cord,  arising  in  the  limbs  without  feeling,  are  much  less 
purposive  than  in  the  normal  limb,  proves  that  the  idea  of  the 
presence  of  a  part  is  an  important  condition  for  the  delivery 
through  the  cord  of  motor  impulses  for  this  part." 

In  Talma's  work  we  have  evidently  a  recurrence  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  spinal  cord  soul  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of 
spinal  animals.  .This  doctrine,  as  we  have  said,  wa.-;  stoutly 
defended  by  Pfliiger.  It  has  occasionally  arisen  again  since 
the  beginning  of  our  half  century,  notably  in  the  minds  of 
Gergens,  Luchsinger,  X^ewes  and  Laoge. 

VIII.     Thhorbticat,  Considk rations, 

Pflitgcr  ascribed  themovements  of  spinal  animals  to  the  control 
of  a  part  of  a  divisible  soul.  The  purposive  co-ordinated  move- 
mcuts  uf  reflex  preparations  were  adduced  as  support  for  this 


■Talma:  Bine   psy.  Pnaction  d.  Riicbcamuks,  Pfiigtr's  Arch., 
Hd.  XXXVII,  pp.  617-623. 
»0*.  cit.,    p.  611  f. 
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riew.'  Lotze  opposed  this  doctrine.  The  spinal  anitnal  for 
bim  was  a  machine,  but  Qot  of  the  6rst  constmcUoQ.  Those 
oS  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  eagerly  grappled  with  this  idea 
because  it  promised  to  make  it  possible  for  physiologists  to  ap- 
proximate toward  exact  scientific  research.  If  PSiiger's  theo- 
ry were  correct  physiology  would  be  difficult  as  a  science.  The 
influence  of  an  independent  soul  changing  of  itself  and  mov- 
tng  things,  could  hardly  be  calculated. 

Goltz  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  brainless 
frog  does  not  possess  a  soul  in  the  sense  in  which  Pfliiger  uses 
the  term:  namely,  a  deliberative  consciousness.'  He  snpports 
the  lyotzeian  theor>'."  His  experiment  with  the  normal  and  the 
beheaded  frogs  in  gradually  heated  water,*  attracted  wide 
attention  because  by  many  it  was  regarded  as  proof  positive  of 
an  unconscious  spinal  cord.  The  beheaded  frog  rests  quietly 
and  allows  itself  to  be  cooked  whereas  the  normal  animal  leaps 
firom  its  danger. 

Wundt,  however,  while  admitting  the  value  of  this  test,  says 
that  it  does  not  finally  prove  the  lack  of  consciousness.'  No 
objective  test  can  inform  us  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  con- 
sciousness in  another  individual.  The  strongest  proof  for  tbe 
cord's  nnconsciousness  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  onr  hours  ot 
sleeping  we  move  our  bodies  without  awareness  at  the  timeand 
the  act  is  not  subject  to  recall.  To  this  tbe  objection  is  raised 
that  a  dull  consciousness  such  as  the  cord  possesses  must  have 
a  short  memory.  Further,  says  Wundt;*  "If,  therefore, 
after  the  loss  of  the  brain,  mo\*enients  remain  which  have  the 
completest  similarity  with  voluntary  movements,  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  fact  these  are  voluntar>'  movements.  If  they 
are  instinctive  activities,  however,  they  rest  ju-st  as  little  and 
as  much  upon  pure  mechanism  as  the  voluntary  movements 
themselves.  This  distinction  of  mechanism  and  pure  psychic 
activity  is,  so  soon  as  one  grants  that  consciousness  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  development  of  the  unconscious  .soul,  no  more 
valid."  These  movements  are  instinctive.  In  essentials 
Wundt  agrees  with  Lotze.  but  takes  exception  to  tbe  Lotzeian 
declaration  that  an  animal  body  whose  soul  has  bad  no  ex- 
periences could  not  perlbrm  movements  after  decapitation. 
Says  Wiindt: '  "We  may,  resting  upon  the  law  of  heredity, 

iSee  also  Hertnatin:  Arehlv  v.  DuBoIb  u.  Reichcrt.  1861.  pp.  150  ft. 

'Goltz:  Nerrenccntren  d.  Frosches,  1869,  p.  100.  See  also  Koiug»> 
berget  raed.  Jshrb..  Bd.  II,  p.  189. 

*Gottz:   Nervencentren,  etc.,  p.  8a. 

*Go1u:  Nerve ucentren,  etc.,  pp.  137  fl;  see  also  C6Digsberger  m«d. 
Jihrb.,  Bd.  II.  p.  »i8. 

■Wnodt:   Mtnschcn-  a.  Tfaisneele,  Bd.  11,  186],  pp.  437  fi. 

•Loc.cit.,  p.  433- 

^Loe.cii.,  p.  434. 
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express  the  supposition  that  what  enters  ready  made  into  tfae 
life  of  the  single  cell  is  a  product  of  the  development  of  pre- 
ceding gent-rations,  so  that  the  arousal  of  those  purposive  and 
unconscious  movements  can  be  derived  from  a  practice  which 
is  not  limited  to  the  individual  life."  Wundt  believes  there 
are  grades  of  cnnsciotisuess,  and  eveu  iuacephalousanimals,  con- 
sciousness "has  developed  co-ordinately  with  the  whole  body. 
He  says:*  "The  soul  is  separable  and  must  be  in  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  a  series  of  separated  fnnctions. ' ' 

Other  support  for  the  Lotzeian  theory  is  furnished  in  the 
experiments  by  Steiner  on  the  beheaded  shark.  The  fish  is 
first  operated  upon  so  that  iu  swimming  it  performs  circular 
movements.  Ten  hours  afterward  when  it  is  bcht-aded  it  con- 
tinues to  swim  in  a  circle.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the  after  effect 
of  the  former  experience. 

But  before  going  on  to  the  more  purely  mechanical  views  we 
must  attend  to  a  strong  reversion  toward  Pfliigcr's  theory. 

G.  H.  Lewes  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  identity  of 
tissue  carries  with  it  identity  of  physiological  property,  and 
that  similarity  in  the  structure  and  connections  of  organs 
involves  corresponding  similarity  in  function."  The  histologi- 
cal identity  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  more  and  more  con6rmcd 
by  microscopic  investigations.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  article  cited  he  distinguishes  between  spinal  soul 
and  sensibility:  "In  conclusion,"  hesays,  "let  it  lie  observed 
that  unnecessary  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  rational 
interpretation  when  connotative  terms  such  as  spinal  soul  are 
adopted.  It  is  one  thing  to  assign  a  general  physiological  prop- 
erty, such  as  seusibility,  to  the  nervous  centres;  another 
thing  to  assign  a  term  which  is  the  abstract  expression  of  the 
connexus  of  sensibilities  to  any  one  centre.  In  saying  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  a  seat  of  sensation,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is 
fAf  seat,  nor  that  the  sensations  are  specifically  like  the  sensa- 
tions of  color,  of  sound,  of  taste,  of  smell;  but  they  are  as 
like  these  as  each  of  these  is  like  the  other."  Nowhere  does 
Lewes  define  himself  more  clearly. 

His  views  are  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Mind.*  Objectively  a  sensation  is  a  phenomenon  of  movement 
but  it  is  separated  from  other  phenomena  by  the  specialty  of  its 
conditions.  I(  is  not  purely  mechanical.  It  has  the  character 
of  selective  adaptation  which  separates  it  from  the  movement 
of  machines:  that  is,  it  combines  motor  impnlscs  to  suit  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  eflfect  to  be  produced.    Sensibility, 


•/.«-.  cii.,  p.  436. 

■Lewes:  Seusation  In  lUe  Spioal  Cord,  A'tt/Krv,  Vol.  tX,  pp.  83  f. 

■l<ew»:  Fby»icil  Bui*  of  Miud,  1877. 
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on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  property  of  grouping  and 
combining  slimulations. '  The  only  ground  for  denying  sensa- 
tion to  the  cord  rests  in  the  assumption  that  the  brain  is  the 
sole  seat  of  sensation.'  The  lack  of  uniformity  iu  refiex 
actions  be  argues  is  evidence  of  sensation.  It  belougs  to  every 
segment.' 

But  sensation  has  two  opposite  faces:  the  objective  and  the 
subjective.  On  the  subjective  side  it  is  consdonsncss.  Since 
we  know  that  certain  actions  are  consequent  on  certain  percep- 
tions we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  whcne\'cr  the  actions  are 
performed,  the  perceptions  preceded  them.  Tliat  the  percep- 
tion may  have  stimulated  the  action  and  yet  been  aoaccom- 
panied  by  consciousness  is  not  evidence  to  the  cootrarj-.  We 
read  without  consciousness  of  the  separate  letters  and  yet  arc 
not  rending  automata.  So  far  as  these  actions  are  dependent 
upon  vital  processes  they  are  sot  expressible  in  mechanical 
terms.  Vital  facts,  especially  facts  of  sensibility,  have  factors 
neither  disceruible  iu  machines  nor  expressible  in  mechanical 
terras.'  According  to  Lewes'  theory,  so  long  as  neural  pro- 
cesses continue  iu  the  separated  parts  of  the  body  we  may 
speak  of  a  soul  separable  with  the  body. 

Taliua  sees  the  reflex  phenomena  in  the  same  light  as  Lewes. 
Alter  reviewing  his  experiments  on  the  coordiuHtion  of  reSexes 
be  says:*  "These  experiments  appear  lo  me  to  furnish  indis- 
putable proof  for  the  existence  of  a  spinal  cnrd  soul  in  so  far 
as  one  understands  thereby  a  complicated  action  in  the  nerve 
celLs,  an  it  is  generally  assumed  io  the  cells  of  the  braiu. — one 
which  determines  the  kind  and  the  mode  of  movements  fullow- 
ing  upon  sensory  slimulntioti."  Luchsinger  before  him  had 
called  attention  to  his  own  observation  that  the  spinal  frog 
will  turn  toward  a  gentle  stimulu.s  hot  away  from  a  severe  one 
and  concludes:'  "The  desouled  animal  knows  how  to  adjust 
itself  with  the  greatest  nicety  to  external  circumstances." 
Cousciousuess,  says  Alaudesley ,'  attends  the  formation  of  neural 
plexuses.  It  is  our  bu.tiness  to  investigate  the  conditions  not 
of  a  general  consciousness  but  of  a  number  of  particular  ones. 
And  Marshall  utters  a  similar  view  when  he  says:'   "Only  the 

'£w.  di.,  p.  361. 

'  I.oe.  cii.,  [>.  516. 

'Loc.  cii.,  p.  556. 

'  Lo£.  cit.,  p.  361. 

"Talma:  Eiue  p«ychischc  Fnuction  d.  Ruckenniarks,  f^Sger's 
Arch.,  XXXVII,  p.  621.     See  also  the  preceding  sectioii  c(  tbis  vtudy. 

'  I.uchsinRer:  Zut  Theorie.  d.  Reflciie.  Pjinger-s  Arek.,  Bd.  XXIII. 
1880.  pp.  508  fi. 

'  Msadesley:  Physical  CondllioDS  of  CoDScioasaess,  Mimd,  18S7,  pp. 
489  ff. 

■H.  R.  Marsliall:  Coaftciouuicaa  and  Biological  BvoluLioD,  Mimdt 
Ho.  XXXV,  1896. 
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braio  consciousness  falls  under  the  scope  of  introsjiective 
psychology,  but  logical  considerations  lead  to  a  widening  of 
the  limits  of  consciotisQess  and  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  is 
a  certain  mentality  connected  with  each  neural  action  which 
gives  us  consciousness  of  different  grades  under  certain  condi- 
tions uf  neural  systcmatization." 

Of  the  same  school  of  thought  is  Lange  who  takes  up  the 
question  where  Pfliiger  left  it.  liut  tries  to  avoid  his  error:  that 
of  personification.  Pfliiger's  experiment  is  more  valuable  and 
fundamental  than  Goltz's  in  which  it  was  believed  that  the 
presence  of  consciousness  in  the  spinal  animal  was  disproren. 
He  says:*  "Let  us  drop  personification:  let  us  cease  to  seek 
everywhere,  in  the  parts  of  the  frog,  thinking,  feeling,  acting 
frogs,  and  try  instead  to  explain  the  phenomena  out  of  simpler 
phenomena,  i.  c,  from  reflex  movements,  not  from  the  whole, 
Ibe  iinexplaiiied  soul,  Then  we  shall  easily  discover,  too. 
that  iu  these  already  so  complicated  sequences  of  sensation 
and  movement  there  is  afiorded  the  begiuuiug  of  an  explana* 
tion  of  the  most  complicated  psychological  activities.  This 
would  be  a  path  to  follow  up."  Lange  pots  his  faith  in  modes 
of  consciousness  as  Lewes  does.  In  reply  to  Moleschott's 
statement  that  the  whole  spine  may  be  made  inactive  without 
consciousness  being  affected,  he  says:'  "Good!  But  when  it  is 
concluded  that  decapitated  creatures  have  no  sensation  and  no 
conscionsncss,  Moleschott  overlooks  that  the  head  separated 
from  the  spine  might  show  its  consciousness  in  a  way  we  can 
understand,  but  not  the  trunk,  What  sensation  and  what 
consciousness  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  spinal  centres 
when  separated  from  the  head  we  cannot  possibly  know.  This 
only  we  can  certainly  assume:  that  this  cousciotisness  can  do 
nothing  that  is  not  based  in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerve  conducttoci  and  tbeconstittt- 
tion  of  the  centre." 

But  we  must  follow  out  further  the  direction  set  by  Lotze. 
In  one  of  his  own  later  statements  he  emphasizes  the  snbordi- 
nate  position  of  mechanism:'  "We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  philosophy  of  the  feelings  here 
seeks  to  oppose  itself  as  a  higher  view  of  things  to  the  convinc- 
ing repieseutatiousof  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.  On  the 
other  hand  there  seems  all  the  more  necessity  for  an  attempt  to 
show  the  inocuousuess  of  this  view,  which,  when  it  forces  us 
to  sacrifice  opinion  that  seems  to  be  a  part  of  our  very  selves, 
yet  by  what  it  gives  back  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  regain  the 
satis&ction  we  had  tost.     And  the  more  I  myself  have  labored 


'Luijie:  History  of  Materialism,  1893,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  lay. 

^Lor.cii-,  pp.  117-138. 

*LoUc:  MicroGosmoa,  p.  46,  Vol.  I,  1885. 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  tAe  mechanical  view 
of  nature  m  the  region  of  organic  life — iu  which  region  This 
view  seemed  to  advance  more  timidly  than  the  nature  of  the 
thing  required — the  more  do  I  now  feel  impelled  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  other  aspect  which  was  equally  near  my  heart 
during  till  those  endeavors." 

His  earlier  representations  were  mediating  views  and  were 
easily  interpreted  as  favorable  to  either  side.  "But  all  the 
same  it  is  in  sucli  mediation  alone  that  the  true  source  of  the 
life  of  science  is  to  be  found:  not,  indeed,  inadmitting  now  a 
fragment  of  the  one  view,  and  now  a  fragment  of  the  other, 
but  in  showing  how  absolutely  universal  is  the  extent  and  at 
the  >ame  time  how  completely  subordinate  the  significance  of 
the  mission  which  mechanism  has  to  fulfill  in  the  structure  of 
the  world." 

Then  as  to  the  spinal  soul:'  "We  may  speak  of  a  divisible 
soul,  if  we  are  thinking  merely  of  the predispo- 
sition to  mental  life  which  seems  to  pcr\"ade  the  body:  but  if 
the  divided  subject  be  supposed  to  be  the  already  developed 
consciuiiiincss  with  its  remembrances  and  experiences,  and  the 
dexterities  and  knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  these,  we 
could  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  we  arc  saying.  Yet  only 
a  divisibility  of  the  latter  kind  could  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena: for  the  capacity  of  acting  in  accordance  with  circum- 
sla  ices  w<»uld  be  secured  for  the  headless  trunk  not  a  whit 
more  easily  by  nieans  of  an  intelligence  having  no  experience 
than  of  a  purely  physical  mechanism  as  first  formed.  Hence 
there  is  a  choice  of  only  two  views.  Either  we  must  regard 
the  purposive  character  of  the  movements  of  headless  cold- 
blooded animals  as  the  result  of  an  intelligence  but  of  an 
intelligence  not  now  present  in  the  animal,  but  belonging  to 
that  one  soul  with  whose  seat  the  trunk  was  once  iu  con- 
nection and  from  whose  deliberations  proceed  habits  of  purpo- 
sive actions  in  the  central  organ  and  continue  even  after  all 
connection  between  it  and  the  soul  has  been  done  away  with. 
Or  if  we  conclude  that  Ihey  must  be  accounted  for  not  by 
echo  but  by  the  direct  presence  of  intelligence,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  admitting  iu  the  spinal  cord  a  plurality  of 
individual  beings  of  the  nature  of  souls,  each  of  which  might 
have  an  intelligence  for  itself." 

In  the  purposive  movements  of  spinal  animals  SherrtDgton 
sees  nothing  psychical.  A  mechanical  explanation  is  all  that 
is  necessary.     He  says:^     "The  joints  and  muscles  of  the  limb 
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have  becD  evolved  cootemporaneously  and  together  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  and  the  species.  No  muscle  can  there- 
fore be  thrown  into  action  which  will  move  ihe  limb  in  any 
way  which  is  an  tmnatural  direction."  And  like  this  is 
Wundt's  latest  word:'  "Adaptation  can  never  be  any  other 
than  a  result  of  elementary  practice  processes.  At  the  same 
time  it  is.  however,  a  more  complex  process,  since  its  essential 
character  consists  in  a  plurality  of  exercises  which  produce  a 
definite  purposeful  total  consequence." 

When  Pfliiger's  iK>int  of  view  is  modified  as  it  is  by  Lewes 
and  Lange  it  can  be  neither  proven  nor  disproven  by  introspec- 
tion. On  the  other  band  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  com- 
plicated adaptations,  either  in  spinal  atiimals  or  in  the  lowest 
living  creatures,  on  the  assumptiua  of  a  pare  mechanism  of 
either  the  first  or  the  second  construction.  Wundt  believes 
that  in  the  lowest  animals  movements  are  accompanied  by 
some  degree  of  mentality.  *'In  the  lowest  animals  all  move- 
ments possess  not  the  character  of  reflexes    but 

the  character  of  psychically  conditioned  movements. ' '  ' 

Tlie  soul,  as  Piliiger  used  the  term  in  his  discussion  of  its 
divisibility,  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  em- 
pirical investigation.  T.otze  In  his  earlier  discussions  to  which 
reference  has  beeu  made  herein,  also  bad  the  notion  of  an  ab- 
stract soul  set  over  against  a  concrete  mechanism.  But  as  basjust 
beeu  pointed  out,  in  a  later  discussion  he  admits  a  different 
defintiion;  one  which  corresponds  closely  to  modem  definitions. 
He  has  told  us  that  the  soul  is  divisible  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  pre- 
disposition toward  mental  life.  This  loolcs  toward  the  objective 
face  of  the  question. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  fift>*  years  with  reference  to 
progress  in  the  theory  of  reflex  action  we  see  clearly  that  the 
main  gain  has  been  rather  in  the  slow  alteration  of  stand- 
points than  in  any  sudden  appearance  of  new  facts  wholly 
incompatible  with  older  views.  The  spirit  of  the  age — its 
unconscious  metaphysics — has  changed  and  along  with  it  the 
metaphysics  of  the  reflex.  But  a  point  has  been  reached  at 
last  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  the  question  as  between  the  views  of  Pfiiigcr  and 
Lotze  is  powible. 

Putting  away  abstract  considerations,  we  may  define  the  soul 
objectively  as  that  feature  of  the  central  nervous  system  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  organism  is  enabled  to  profit  by  experience. 
This  leaves  entirely  out  of  account  any  consideration  of  the 


>  Wnndt:  Pbys.  Psyc.,  1903,  Bd.  II,  p.  33a. 
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subjective  side  of  experience  which  we  call  consciousness. 
Under  thi$  definition  tii&  question  of  a  divisible  soul  does  not 
involve  the  question  of  a  subjective  spinal  consciousness. 

When  soul  Is  defined  objectively  as  above  it  is  open  to  ex- 
perimental observation.  The  question  is:  Can  a  given 
organism  profit  by  cfxperience?  In  other  words,  can  it  learn? 
or  in  particular  can  the  spinal  frog  learn?  If  it  can  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  it  has  such  a  soul  as  has  been  de- 
scribed.   If  it  has  not  it  may  foirly  be  regarded  as  a  machine. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EMOTIONS. 


By  GdsTav  Spillsr^ 


I. 

The  favorite  theory  of  to-day  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  is  probably  that  of  Professors  Jantes  and  I^nge, 
which  claims,  ia  Professor  James's  words,  that  "the  genesis  of 
an  emotion  is  accounted  for,  as  the  arousal  by  au  object  of  a 
lot  of  reflex  acts  which  are  forthwith  felt"  {Principles  of  Psy- 
choio^y,  1891.  Vol.  II.  p.  454),  or  "that  thebodily  changes  fol- 
low directly  the  perception  of  the  exciting  fact,  and  that  oar  feel- 
ing ot  the  same  changes  as  they  occur  is  the  emotion' '  {Ibid. ,  p. 
449).  In  the  absence  of  these  bodily  changes,  it  is  said,  we 
shoald  for  instance,  "see  the  bear,  and  judge  it  best  to  run, 
receive  the  insult  and  deem  it  right  to  strike,  but  we  should 
not  actually  feel  afraid  or  angry' '  (p.  450) .  Accordiugly,  the 
strength  of  the  physical  excitement,  and  that  alone,  measures 
the  emotion.  A  rival  theory  is  that  of  Prof.  Irons  who, 
especially  in  a  receul  volume,  urges  that  an  emotion  is  some- 
thing "unanalysable  and  irreducible"  {_A  Siudy  in  the  Psy- 
thology  of  Ethics,  1903.  p.  39).  and  that  its  essence  lies  in  a 
feeling-altiiudt;  which  has  an  outward  direction,  and  deals  with 
what  is  significant.  An  emotion,  according  to  him,  is  a  pecu- 
liar central  reaction  differing  from  pleasure-pain  and  from  cx- 
cttemeut,  for  while  pleasure-pain  ts,  he  claims,  passive  and 
subjective,  emotions  are  reactive.  Similarly,  excitement  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  property  of  emotion:  but  here, 
unfortunately,  Prof.  Irons  can  only  cite  in  his  favor  ihe 
emotions  of  'cool'  contempt,  'dry'  admiration,  and  'cold'  dis- 
like {Ibid.,  p.  25).  and  one  or  two  similar  emotions,  which 
leaves  his  case  unconvincing,  especially  since  it  would  be  open 
for  Prof.  James  to  reply  that  'cuol'  contempt  is  only  cool  when 
there  is  very  little  of  it,  or  one  might  reason  that  these  few 
apparent  emotions  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  uues.  consid- 
ering, especially,  that  of  the  enormous  number  of  so-called  emo- 
tions only  a  very  few  can  be  claimed  as  being  unaccompanied 
by  excitement.  Furthermore,  is  it  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
joy,  grief,  aud  satisfaction  as  being  generally  or  always  reac- 
tive? Ail  that  apparently  remains  unchallenged  of  Prof. 
Irons's  theory  is,  therefore,  that  m  some  seuse,  emotioiLs  Ccvt^v. 
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a.  class  which  mtist  not  be  confused  wjth  intellect,  feeling,  or 
will. 

The  simplicity  and  plausibility  of  Prof.  James's  theor>-  make 
it  at!racii%*e  and  recommend  it;  but  one  would  like  to  feel  more 
certain  that  hJH  theory  is  based  on  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  essential  nature  of  the  emotions  on  the  cogni- 
tive and  volitional  side,  and  that  it  represents  a  successful 
attempt  to  define  off  emotion  from  what  is  not  emotion,  or  satis- 
factorily determines  the  elements  out  of  which  an  emotion  as 
such  is  compounded. 

There  are  several  states  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
emotional  states.  We  have  certain  needs,  such  as  hunger  and 
thirst,  which  move  us  to  action;  but  these  represent  impulses 
rather  than  emotions.  So,  too,  through  actiog  for  a  period 
alon^  a  certain  line,  with  emotion  or  without,  an  indiuatiou  or 
organized  tendency  is  gradually  formed  that  brings  about  re- 
actions which  are  otherwise  not  infrequently  connected  with 
emotional  outbursts.  Where  such  an  inclination  is,  pa-sslngljr 
or  pcnnanently,  connected  with  more  or  less  strong  feeling,  we 
speak  of  a  sentiment  or  a  passion  rather  than  of  an  emotion. 
Diffused  excitement  may  also  exist  without  emotion.  A  persoa 
may  be  'upset'  by  everything,  the  excitement  continuing  long 
after  the  occasion  is  past  or  remembered.  Here  wc  have  a  case 
of  unstrung  nerves  or  general  mental  irritability  as  distinct 
from  pure  emotion  which  is  directly  aroused  by  some  definite 
circumstance  and  does  not  merely  express  absence  of  general 
equilibrium;  perhaps  we  ought  to  speak  in  such  a  case  of  a  sec- 
ondary emotion,  since  the  excitement  aroused  depends  on  a 
persisting  excitement  due  to  a  preceding  emotion.  One  fbnn 
which  excitement  takes  is  that  of  hysteria,  and  here  the  ab- 
sence of  a  definite  end  conclusively  betokens  the  absence  of 
emotion.  We  also  speak  of  monds  and  temperaments,  and 
these,  too,  cannot  be  called  emotions,  for  they  are  diffused  and 
are  only  minimally  determined  by  outward  circumstances. 
Cravings,  desires,  and  bodily  and  mental  pleasure- pains  must 
likewise  be  excluded,  though  it  is  stilt  to  a  large  extent  an  open 
question  how  far  these  and  other  states  euter  into  emotions  or 
are  confuted  with  them.  From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  even  a  recognized  selective  hyiwthesis 
as  regards  what  states  are  to  he  termed  emotions,  for  it  is 
questionable,  for  instance,  whether  any  diffused  excitement  or 
mood  should  be  regarded  as  non-emotional.  However.  Prof, 
Irous's  excellent  analyses  in  Chapter  III  of  his  quoted  work 
are  well  worth  studying  in  this  connection. 

What,  then,  is  an  emotion?  It  might  be  said  tfa&t  if  we  com- 
bined Prof.  Irons's  "feeling-attitude"  with  Prof.  James's  "per- 
ceptioQ  of  bodily  symptoms,"  which  are  said  to  mark  an  em^ 
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tioii,  we  should  have  disco^tred  the  tantalizing  secret  of  the 
emotionii.  Oa  this  hypothesis  we  should  argtie  that  somehow 
the  thoQ^hl  that  "certatu  circuni stances  are  deplorable,"  and 
the  connected  or  unconnected  bodily  excitement  constitute  to< 
geiher  the  emotion  of  grief,  and  that  the  absence  of  either  of 
these  argues  the  absence  of  that  emotion.  Yet  in  tny  case,  and 
this  is  the  burden  of  the  present  paper,  introspection  tends  Co 
show  that  these  two  together  do  not  constitute  an  emotion,  for 
we  should  only  have  a  certain  cold  atid  colorletts  statement  and 
an  unconnected  and  unaccountable  bodily  excitement,  and  that 
is  all.  We  must  evidently  go  deeper.  Everything  which  affects 
us  or  moves  us  is  in  some  degree  signifioint,  e.  g.,  I  put  the 
pen  down  now  because  I  want  to  think.  Here  there  is  no  emo- 
tion— or  shall  we  say  an  inEnitesimal  amount  of  emotion  ? — 
and  in  normal  action,  of  which  this  is  typical,  emotion  plays 
accordingly  no  traceable  part.  Let  us.  howevur.  say  that  I 
have  to  decide  whether,  seeing  that  my  life  is  in  danger,  I 
should  stay  or  run.  If  I  am  unexcitahle  and  high-principled, 
I  deliberate  unexcitedly  about  the  matter  and  finally  reach 
aoaie  conclusion  as  to  how  to  act,  so.  if  there  is  no  time.  I 
coolly  tight  for  my  life.  Here  we  observe  an  outwardly  directed 
and  decidedly  significnut  thought  and  no  cxciiement  or  emo- 
tion, and  yet  in  another  individual  the  emotion  of  fear  is  in- 
duced very  readily,  even  apart  from  exceptional  significance. 
Similarly  with  bodily  excitement.  What  physical  signs  are 
there  to  divide  emotional  from  Don-emotional  states?  The 
presence  and  the  inieusity  of  anger,  of  fear,  and  of  rejoicing  can 
be  discovered  and  measured  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  physical 
excitement  only  after  we  are  aware  of  the  nature  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  related  cognitive  and  volitional  excitement. 

Now  an  analysis  of  an  emotion  as  experienced,  will,  if  the 
analysis  be  correct,  give  us  some  glimpses  of  the  secret  wc  are 
desiring  to  bring  to  the  light.  Not  so  long  ago  I  was  steering 
a  boat  for  the  first  time,  and  as  the  small  river,  the  river  Char- 
well  at  Oxford,  was  crowded  with  boats,  I  was  naturally  anx- 
ious that  no  accidvat  should  happen  through  my  inexperience. 
The  emotion  of  anxiety  was  here  fully  developed,  and  I  spent 
part  of  my  time,  whilst  steering,  in  studying  that  emotion. 
The  result  of  that  examination  was  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  which  was  new  to  me,  for  I  had  been  an  indifferent 
disciple  of  Prof.  James.  (Gustav  Spiller,  The  Mind  of  Man  ^ 
1902,  p.  271.)  I  noticed  that  I  was  iaa  state  of  perplexity.  I 
could  rest  neither  in  hope  nor  in  fear.  I  wanted  to  do  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  was  straining  to  know  what  to  do. 
1  wished  to  settle  several  difficulties  at  once,  and  hence  a  scur- 
rying to  and  fro  of  ideas,  most  of  which  were  scotched  or  killed 
before  they  had  fully  emerged.      Here  there  was  no  serene 
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statemeut  "  1  am  perplexe<}  as  to  what  I  shall  do,"  aud  an  uo- 
conncctcd  or  connccied  physical  excitement;  but  there  pre- 
sented itself  instead  a  crowd  of  incomplete  thoughts  hastening 
they  knew  not  whither,  and  repeated  and  vain  attempts  were 
made  at  finding  soluttous.  This  state  of  mind,  then,  iudepend- 
cntly  even  of  any  budily  excitement,  seems  to  be  an  emotional 
state.  In  other  words,  where  there  is  no  excitement  directly 
aroused  by  a  definite  object  or  idea  there  is  no  emotion,  and 
the  greater  the  excitement  the  greater  the  emotion.  At  the 
same  time  the  resulting  bodily  changes  are  at  least  freqnently 
a  substantial  part  of  the  emotion,  for  in  acute  anger  and  fear. 
where  there  is  usually  a  reference  to  the  taking  of  immediate 
action,  it  is  clear  that  various  physical  adjustments  similar  in 
purpase  to  the  cognitive  and  volitional  adjustments  above  de- 
scribed— primarily  muscular,  and  secondarily  ner\'OU8  and  vas- 
cular— will  be  attempted.  An  angry  man  who  would  strike  but 
restrains  himself  is  physically  very  nearly  in  the  conditioD  of 
him  who  does  strke.  Or  to  take  the  case  of  my  steering,  tc  is 
evident  that  my  muscular  system  was,  in  an  incomplete  way, 
as  active  as  my  brain.  Indeed,  the  ordinarily  accepted  ideo- 
motor  theory  implies  that  even  the  most  ideal  cognition  which 
refers  to  action  involves  a  partial  carrying  out  of  thai  action, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  where  the  niental  excitement  refer- 
ring to  action  is  great,  the  physical  excitement  will  be  great 
also,  and  where  the  mental  excitement  is  at  its  lowest  there  the 
physical  excitement  will  be  also  at  its  lowest.  So  long,  then, 
as  the  ideational  content  of  an  emotion  has  reference  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  bodily  action,  so  long  is  it  impossible  to  regard  the 
mental  and  physical  excitement  as  separable  or  as  independent; 
as  well  speak  of  an  experimenter  manipulating  au  instrument, 
and  seiMirale  his  thonpht  from  his  action,  without  robbing  both 
processes  of  their  meaning.  It  is  not  a  question  of  bodily  ex- 
citement giving  rise  to  mental  excitement  or  mental  excitement 
giving  rise  to  bodily  excitement,  since  they  are  both  substan- 
tial parts  of  one  act.  Moreover,  we  h&ve  to  remember  that 
there  is  such  a  process  as  a  mental  reverberation  compliment- 
ary to  the  physical  reverberation,  spoken  of  by  Prof.  James,  for 
an  important  thought,  or  one  in  which  we  are  immersed,  or  pro- 
fessional matter,  ever  comes  uppermost,  however  strenuously 
we  may  endeavor  to  dismiss  it;  and  likewise  in  an  emotion,  the 
mental  reverberation,  iu  accordance  with  this,  lasts  consider- 
ably beyond  the  initial  moment  of  excitement,  even  after  the 
basis  for  the  excitement  has  been  proved  to  be  illusory.  On 
Prof.  James's  theor)-,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  feelingless  thought 
passes  through  the  mind  like  a  flash  and  there  is  au  end  to  it; 
but  in  my  emotional  experience  the  problem  suddenly  raised 
by  what  provokes  the  emotion  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  lesa  tnr- 
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bulent  flow  of  thought  which  seeks,  as  in  non-emotional  expe- 
rience, to  meet  the  situation,  and  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  situation  and  the  power  of  self-control  there  is 
produced  a  more  or  less  orderly  or  chaotic  mental  conditiou. 
If  only  for  the  reason  that  Prof  James's  theory  does  not  seem 
to  correspond  faithfully  to  what  we  know  of  tlie  normal  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  under  the  provocations  which  call  out 
an  emotional  response,  his  theory  does  not  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment as  being  readily  defeuMblc  as  regards  its  fandameutal 
outliues.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the  power  of  suppressing 
certain  emotions  by  inducing  dissimilar  bodily  emotional  alti- 
tudes, referred  to  by  Prof.  James,  is  paralleled  by  the  well 
known  fact  that  we  can  perhaps  even  more  readily  suppress 
emotions  by  turning  our  thoughts  away  into  different  or  more 
desirable  cbanncli^.  and  that  certain  classes  of  eccentricity  and 
madness  are  consistent  with  the  absence  of  any  obvious  emo- 
tional states.  Our  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  Prof.  James 
is  right  in  urging  that  physical  excitement  is  present  in  emo- 
tion as  an  essential  constituent;  only  we  must  hold  that  emo- 
tion also  implies  mental  excitement,  a  more  or  less  broken  or 
hurried  stream  of  thought  tending  to  mental  and  bodily  chaos 
when  the  excitement  is  great,  and  that  these  two  series  consti- 
tute properly  only  one  series. 

We  have  examined  a  pronounced  form  of  the  emotion  of 
anxiety,  a  CDU.<>in  to  fear;  but  an  analysis  of  any  other  emotion, 
say  that  of  fear,  will  yield  the  same  result.  In  unmistakable 
fcar,  for  example,  we  are  mentally  overpowered;  we  try  to 
think  of  ways  of  escape;  we  donbt  whether  we  shall  succeed; 
the  thoughts  hurry  along  wildly;  we  tend  in  many  directions 
both  as  to  thought  and  action;  we  are  irresolute;  we  are  in  a 
highly  strained  condlUoa  a::*  regards  muscles  and  nerves,  no 
sooner  initiating  movements  than  inhibiting  them.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  body  generally  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, since  muscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  as  well  as  brain, 
are  strongly  affected,  unless,  indeed,  the  emotion  is  of  a  con- 
templative or  mintoial  kind,  though  cveu  here  most  pro)>ably 
we  have  no  exception. 

An  emotion,  of  course,  is  not  bound  to  find  its  expression  in 
words,  and  close  observation  both  of  men  nnd  animals  t>earR  this 
out.  To  take  a  homely  illustration  from  the  farmyard,  an  es- 
caped pig,  vainly  attempting  to  elude  its  pursuers  when  corn- 
ered in  a  chase,  shows  all  the  signs  of  fear  which  we  might 
observe  in  a  conscious  bumau  being,  and  the  organized  nature 
of  all  thought  would  point  to  the  same  conclnsiou.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  bodily  excitement  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal 
mental  excitement  (and  !'/«■  versa).-  but  here,  owing  to  a  mor* 
iMd  or  other  condition,  the  bodily  excitement,  and,  indirectly 
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tlie  mcBtfll,  are  over-emphasized  and  approacli  the  stage  of 
chaos.  Where  the  emotion  does  not  find  its  norma!  expression, 
there  we  speak  accordingly  of  morbid  I'ear  or  hope.  However. 
it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  now  the  bodily 
and  now  the  mental  excitement  should  be  the  more  prominent. 
This,  then,  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  an  emotion.  A  cer- 
tain more  or  less  urgent  need,  aroused  directly  by  some  definite 
object  or  idea,  is  eagerly  and  yet  vainly  seeking  to  be  satisfied. 
In  so  far  as  thorc  iri,  as  a  consequence,  mental  excitement,  a 
more  or  le^ts  turbulent  endeavor  to  meet  the  situation  in  a  !>at- 
isfactory  manner,  so  far  the  state  becomes  emotional,  and  the 
proportionate  absence  of  this  peculiar  mental  excitement  argues 
the  proportionate  ab.scncc  of  an  emotional  coloring  of  new  atti* 
tude.  Such  a  definition  excludes  inclination,  sentiment,  pas- 
sion, secondary  emotions,  mental  and  physical  prostration  and 
derangement,  cool  and  deliberate  judgment,  habit,  pleasore- 
paiu,  craving,  desire,  objectless  excitement,  temperament  and 
moods,  and  seems  to  embrace  nothing  but  pure  emotional  states 
and  everything  which  characterizes  these  states.  The  defini- 
tion likewise  incUide-s  all  pleasant  emotional  states  such  as  re- 
joicing, for  all  emotions,  like  all  pleasure -pa  in,  argne  a  distur- 
bance or  absence  of  complete  satisfaction.  It  explains  also  the 
origin  in  excitement  of  any  and  everj*  attitude  called  an  emo* 
tion  and  the  necessary  presence  of  physical  excitement— .ercu 
to  the  point  of  morbidity — when  an  emotion  is  observable, 
though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  explanation 
with  Prof.  James's  view  which  asserLs  that  the  perception  it- 
self, say  that  of  a  white  sheet,  immediately  produces  physical 
changes,  the  Iceling  or  perception  of  which  changes  is  supposed 
to  be  the  emotion.  Prof  Irons's  'cool'  contempt  also  receives 
its  explanation,  for  many  attitudes  are  only  minimally  emo- 
tional and  others  are  only  by  courtesy  called  emolionals.  Be- 
sides, contempt  may  reach  Che  stage  of  disgnst,  loathing  and 
nausea,  and  be  anything  but  free  from  excitement,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  contemptuous  attitude  towards  someone 
may  merely  imply  that  we  Iiave  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  him. 
In  proportion  as  a  state  of  mind  becomes  directly  excited 
through  a  definite  object  or  idea,  so  may  we  speak  of  the  pres- 
ence of  emotion,  and  as  the  ideational  stream  takes  different 
directions,  so  we  speak  of  different  emotions.  Emotions,  there- 
fore, do  not  appear  to  be  something  unanalysable,  nor  are  they 
composed  of  a  serene  thought  and  pleasure-pain  or  bodily  ex* 
dtemeot;  but  in  their  efisence  they  represent  mental  excitement 
produced  directly  through  a  definite  object  or  idea,  naturally 
combined  with  physical  excitement,  expressing  the  fused  cog- 
nitive, volitional  and  active  aspcct.s.  An  emotion,  consequently, 
is  only  a  mental  attitude  in  a  state  of  excitement,  aud  has  no 
separate  or  independent  existence. 
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II. 

While  there  is  no  limit  to  the  states  called  emotional,  except 
that  of  geueral  and  almost  infinitely  varjing  interests,  some  of 
the  emotions  are  yet  well  deEaed  and  discbarge  themselves 
along  instinctive  lines  of  activity  or  bring  instinctive  relief  from 
nnrest.  Naturally,  too,  certain  emotions  are  more  fundamen- 
tal than  others,  and  those  which  arc  so,  such  as  anger  and 
fear,  are  common  to  most  of  the  higher  animals  and  their  young 
and  have  their  lines  of  development  atid  discharge  determined 
hereditarily. 

The  first  thing  we  may  learn,  therefore,  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  is  that  emotions,  or  at  all  events  pronounced  emo- 
tions, are  not  indispensable  in  civilized  life,  for  "Hnce  an  crao- 
tiou  represents  but  mental  excitement,  it  lies  within  the  range 
of  possibility  to  avoid  that  excitement,  i.  f.,  while  desiring, 
thinking  and  acting  are  essential  to  life,  e.  g.,  to  the  life  even 
of  the  uncompromising  Stoic,  emotions  are  not  equally  indis- 
pensable. We  may.  therefore,  ask  the  question  bow  far  emo- 
tions arc  ethically  justifiable. 

As  to  the  master  emotions  their  case  is  the  most  evident  from 
a  moral  point  of  view.  In  animals  generally,  and  also  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  human  development,  it  is  essential  that  reac- 
tion should,  as  a  rule,  be  instantaneous  and  appn^prtatc,  for 
the  capacity  for  reflection  exists  then  but  to  the  slightest  de- 
gree and  adaptations  of  a  far-reaching  kind  are,  therefore,  im- 
possible, especially  considering  that  adjustments  relating  to  the 
far  future  are  inappropriate  and  useless  in  a  primitive  environ- 
ment. Certain  practical  attitudes,  associated  namely  with 
marked  excitement,  anger,  fear,  revenge,  jealousy,  are  accord- 
ingly developed  to  protect  the  primitive  individual  automati- 
cally. The  place  of  reflection  is  here  occupied  by  an  inherited 
reflex  mccbanism.  and  though  the  consequent  reactions  of  such 
a  mechanism  would  be  necessarily  inappropriate  iu  the  extreme 
within  a  complex  society,  they  suffice  for  primitive  beings 
primitively  placed.  With  high  mental  development  the  readily 
acting  reflex  mechanism  does  not  disappear;  but  the  need  for 
it  has  almost  passed.  The  civilized  person's  relation  to  the 
world  around  him  is  complicated,  and  owing  also  to  his  being 
B  part  of  a  highly  evolved  community,  be  has  no  need  to  react 
quasi-mechauically.  He  may  allow  trained  impulses  to  do 
thoroughly  what  fitful  anger,  fear  or  jealousy  would  otherwise 
most  imperfectly  accomplish.  When,  for  instance,  some  one 
is  wronged.  Instead  of  being  angry,  he  may  address  himself  to 
some  appropriate  impulse  in  his  would-be  enemy,  calmly  pre- 
vent him  from  acting  unrighteously,  or  appeal  to  the  law. 

A  highly  advanced  being  adjusts  his  actions  in  accordance 
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with  a  general  ideal,  that  is,  ia  accommodating  himself  to  the 
present,  he  takes  into  account  the  future.  His  aim  is  not  to 
deal  out  rou^h  justice,  but  strict  justice.  Excitement,  he 
IcDOWii,  generally  empba.sizes  the  needs  of  the  moment  Bt  the  ex- 
pense of  those  of  futurity,  and  accordingly  he  is  averse  to  acting 
when  in  anger  or  in  passion,  unless  he  has  first  weighed  the 
matter.  An  emotion  suggests,  as  Bain  has  pointed  out,  a  more 
or  les*  sell-centred  idea,  and  lends,  as  a  consequence,  to  inter- 
pret everything  from  its  own  point  of  view,  The  advanced 
ethical  man,  Ibereforc.  will  proceed,  prompted  by  powerful  and 
trained  sentiments  which  have  piiuiarily  respect  for  universal 
well-being,  and  will  not  act  on  the  basis  of  sudden  emotions, 
except  of  sucii  as  have  beeu  aroused  as  the  result  of  examimng 
a  case  in  a  judicial  spirit. 

To  live  according  to  broad  principles  is  the  tendency  of  highly 
developed  beings.  This  Implies  that  we  ought  not  to  be  gov- 
erned by  suddenly  upwelling  emotions,  but  rather  by  senti- 
ments of  a  most  comprehensive  type,  and  that  without  anger, 
fear,  indignation,  hatred,  contempt,  disdain,  envy,  jealousy, 
malice,  pride,  arrogance  and  sbame,  one  may  pass  an  eminently 
innocent  and  useful  life.  The  judge  may  be  just  aud  severe  in 
his  judgments  without  in  any  way  being  either  unemotiunal  or 
unduly  influenced  by  emotions  otit  of  accord  with  the  general 
justice  of  the  case.  Our  sense  of  right  and  truth,  our  system- 
atized conception  of  life,  our  respect  for  all  sides  of  our  nature 
and  for  the  commoa  good,  the  inclination  towards  living  a  con- 
sistent life,  and  broad-based  sentiments,  are  guides  which  re- 
place rather  Than  supplement  :hc  primitive  emotions. 

Like  and  dislike,  delight  and  sorrow,  love  of  truth,  justice 
and  beauty,  might  be  said  to  be  the  minimum  for  man  in  the 
way  of  emotions,  if,  indeed,  any  of  these  here  named  can  be 
legaided  as  emotions,  for  the  first  few  are  perhaps  pleasure- 
pain  attitudes,  and  the  latter  perhaps  only  refers  to  sentiments 
or  inclinations.  We  are,  for  instance,  glad  that  our  son  is  & 
good  scholar  (without  being  proud  of  him),  that  a  certain  per- 
son is  near  us  (without  loving  him),  aud  that  we  are  able  to 
protect  ourselves  (without  being  revengeful).  We  cau  dis- 
pense with  liy  far  the  greater  number  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments. 

Though  many  emotions,  and  especially  the  primitive  ones, 
become  superfluous  or  of  littleaccount  with  social  advance,  yet 
it  appears  difficult  to  imagine  that  men,  however  advanced, 
should  notpify  him  who  suffers,  or  that  we  should  not  warmly 
/eve  our  offspring.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  think- 
able and  defensible  gronnd  on  which  men  can  agree  for  oppos- 
ing a  course  of  thought  or  action  is  its  incompatibility  with  the 
total  individual  and  .social  life,  and    that  any  other  standard 
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demolishes  itself.  Consequently,  in  so  far  as  an  emotion  or  in- 
deed  any  pr&cttcal  attitude  deleterionsly  affects  life  as  a  whole, 
so  far  is  it  to  be  suppressed,  while  when  an  emotion  proves  to 
be  helpful,  its  cultivation  is  morally  imperative.  The  abrupt, 
irresponsible,  blinding  emotions,  such  as  rage  or  terror,  may  be 
safely  discouraged,  for  the  love  of  a  comprehensive  ideal  can 
replace  them;  but  the  tender  emotions,  such  as  sympathy,  pity, 
■nd  kindliness,  nee*l  only  be  guarded  against  when  they  tend 
to  liecomc  unjust  td  life  as  an  organized  complex.  The  ad* 
vauced  ethical  man.  if  this  be  true,  will  be  endowed  with  emo* 
tions;  but  he  will  not  permit  them  by  their  impulsiveness  to 
endanger  or  nullify  the  rights  of  the  other  parts  of  his  nature. 
Indeed,  heartiness  and  boislcrousncss  arc  probably  more  *)atis- 
fying  and  argue  a  richer  and  robuster  nature  thau  stiffness  and 
immovability,  and,  therefore,  ethically  speaking,  we  ciight  not 
to  aim  at  the  total  suppression  of  the  emotions,  but  rather  at 
limiting  them  to  their  legitimate  sphere  of  influence.  AtiS'^nce 
of  impulse,  desire  and  einutiun  do  not  accordingly  distinguish 
our  ideal  of  a  man;  for  he  who  only  acts  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  has  no  love  for  his  kind  stirring  in  his  breast,  is  scarcely  a 
human  being  at  all,  leaving  aside  the  implied  neglect  of  the 
additional  stimulus  to  riglit  conduct  which,  as  Bishop  But1«r 
has  pointed  out,  is  supplied  by  the  affections. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  lead  a  useful  life,  mental  excitement  can- 
not be  avoided  altogether,  for  sometimes  we  have  to  decide 
hurriedly  between  alternatives,  e.  g.,  as  to  whether  we  are  to 
catch  ilie  lr.un  now  about  to  depart  or  go  by  some  later  one,  in 
which  case  there  is  uo  room  for  calm  deliberation,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  so  since  we  Diust  recognize  an  emotional  state  even 
when  the  perturbation  is  very  feeble. 

Many  of  the  so-called  emotions  are  really  not  emotions  at  all, 
though  the  precise  border  between  excitement  and  absence  of 
excitement  is  as  difficult  to  ascertain  as  the  frontier  between 
excitemeut  and  meutal  aud  physical  confusion  or  prostration. 
We  sometimes  say  "I  fear  he  will  come,"  "I  am  j^rry  for 
him,"  "I;>»yj' his  lot,"  "I  rf/s//(t<r  him,"  "I  am  anjfry  and  m- 
dignant,"  when  we  meau  "I  have  reason  to  think  that  evil  will 
result  from  hiscomiug,"  "I  should  have  saved  him  trouble  if 
it  had  been  in  ray  power,"  "I  would  improve  his  lot  if  Icould," 
"I  am  not  attracted  by  him,"  "I  am  not  favorably  impressed." 
In  these  instances  there  is  but  the  veriest  atom  of  excitement, 
and  tbus.  with  ethical  advance,  the  vocabulary  of  emotion  is 
deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  meaning  and  becomes  almost 
wholly  metaphorical,  that  is  most  of  tlie  emotions  lose  nearly 
all  their  intensity.  If  the  Stoic,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus dcscriljes  him.  or  the  Cynic,  as  Epictetus  draws  him,  rep* 
resents  the  most  advanced  ethical  type,  then  the  ideal  man  ia 
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ever  serene  and  gentle,  and  never  unjust  by  reason  of  his  emo- 
tions. Such,  too,  has  been  "the  ideal  of  ancient  sages,"  for 
Confncius.  Buddha,  Socrates,  Jestis.  Marcus  Aurelius,  all  typify 
sereDity,  and  the  phrase  "aa  excitable  saint"  approaches  to  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  And  yet  it  is  di£Gcult  to  determine  tbe 
golden  mean  which  shall  do  justice  to  human  nature  as  such. 
Is  it  not  rather  tliHt,  instead  of  being  coldly  intellectual,  the 
advanced  ethical  man  is  full  of  fire  and  vivacity,  and  that  he 
only  diiTcrs  from  those  who  rank  below  him  iu  never  having 
evil  or  superfluous  emotions  such  as  rage  or  pride,  and  that  bia 
emotions  never  make  him  act  unfairly  to  himself  or  to  bis  fel- 
lows? The  above  view  follows  that  of  Prof.  James,  who  says 
that  a  nou-emotional  existence,  "although  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  ideal  of  ancient  sages,  is  too  apathetic  to  be  keenly 
sought  after  by  those  born  after  the  revival  of  the  worship  of 
sensibility,  a  few  generations  ago"  (p.  453).  Modern  ethics 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  ascetic  view  of  life  or  a  pessi- 
mistic theory  of  human  nature.  Let  the  petty  emotions  and 
the  mischievous  ones  and  most  of  the  primitive  ones  go  or  be 
applied  only  under  primitive  conditions;  let  the  gentle  emo- 
tions, the  useful  ones  and  the  great  ones  be  encouraged;  and 
let  the  emotions  have  no  unsettling  influence  over  our  concep- 
tion of  life  as  a  consistent  unity.  The  result  will  be  a  being 
completely  capable  of  self-control  and  never  requiring  much  of 
such  control,  gentle  in  manner,  self-possessed,  stern  when  nec- 
essary, and  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  life  and  action.  Such 
a  being  would  be  free  from  pride,  arrogance,  humility,  envy, 
jealousy,  ambittousness,  anger,  hatred,  scorn,  contempt,  and 
all  the  related  brood  of  semi- civilized  .and  petty  emotional  states. 
sentiments,  and  practical  attitudes.  His  heart,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  overflow  with  sociability  and  pity,  with  a  warm 
desire  for  doing  justice  aud  defeating  injustice,  and  with  a  love 
of  truth,  beauty,  goodness  and  nature. 

III. 

On  the  psychological  side  the  conclturfons  arrived  at  in  this 
paper  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  emotions  are  far  from  claim- 
ing that  they  close  or  exhaust  the  inquiry.  While  insisting 
that  physical  together  with  cognitive  and  volitional  excite- 
ment, directly  induced  by  some  definite  object  or  idea,  appear 
as  invariable  concomitants  in  an  emotion  and  that  an  emotion 
is  a  mental  attitude  in  a  state  of  excitement,  we  have  left  unde- 
fined tbe  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  excitement,  as  in 
anger  and  fear,  in  rejoicing  and  grieving.  The  term  excite- 
ment, in  other  words,  but  vaguely  hiuts  at  the  passive  factors 
involved  in  an  emotion  which  tends,  iu  the  one  direction,  to  a 
cold  inclination,  and,  in  the  other,  to  mental  and  physical 
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chaos.  Secondly,  we  have  attempted,  by  the  method  of  ex- 
cluiiioD,  to  sepaiate  strictly  emolional  from  nou-emotioual  states, 
and  we  excluded,  on  the  ground  of  absence  of  excitement 
directly  aroused  by  a  definite  object  or  idea.  Inclination,  Habit, 
Sentiment,  Passion,  Secondary  Emotions,  Temperament,  Mood, 
Diffused  Excitement,  Desire,  Craving  and  Impulse.  Still,  the 
enormous  number  of  so-called  emotions,  bewildering  in  their 
variety  and  relationships,  requires  to  be  explained  and  to  be 
reduced  to  order,  aod,  as  Prof.  Irons  well  shows  in  the  volume 
alluded  to.  the  list  of  the  emotions  demands  to  be  reconstructed. 
Here  we  can  only  suggest  that  since  the  circumstances  which 
arouse  emolious  give  rise  to  an  it^finite  variety  of  ways  of  grap- 
pling with  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  variety  in 
emotions  and  classes  of  emotions.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
the  emotious  as  they  were  conceived  of  before  the  era  of  scientific 
analysis,  are  largely  misinterpreted  through  the  almost  invaria- 
ble presence  in  them  of  countless  non-emotional  elements.  Per- 
haps, loo,  most  states,  if  not  all,  have  an  emotional  aspect,  and 
are  as  yet  not  recognized  as  such  because  the  excilenieut  is  re- 
latively feeble  and  is,  therefore,  overlooked.  Suffice  it  to  have 
drawn  atteutiou  to  the  importance  of  doing  greater  justice  to 
the  careful  analysis  of  the  cognitive  and  volitional  elements  ia 
emotions  as  they  are  experienced.  It  maybe,  aHerall,  that 
not  until  the  more  general  truths  of  normal  psychology  are 
well  established,  shall  we  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  and  what 
is  not  to  be  included  in  emotional  states  and  what  are  their 
(uudamenta!  characteristics.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  then  to  our 
surprise,  as  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show,  that  there  are 
strictly  speaking  no  eniotions,  and  that  what  we  call  emotions 
are  directly  aroused  attitudes  in  a  state  of  excitement.  We 
should,  ou  this  principle,  understand  at  ouce  the  great  multi- 
plicity of  the  so-called  emotions  and  the  variety  of  explanations 
concerning  them. 

The  problem  does  not  seem  so  complicated  on  the  ethical 
side.  That  the  primitive  emotions,  such  as  anger  and  fear, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  instincts  is  as  evident  as  that  with  the 
growth  of  civilization  the  violence,  the  reSex  character,  and 
the  imperial  sway  of  these  emotions  are  steadily  discouraged, 
and  thnt  in  the  end  there  remain  a  few  master  sentiments,  ap- 
propriate to  the  new  conditions — sociability,  respect  for  self 
and  others,  pity,  and  love  of  doing  justice  to  the  whole  nature 
of  mau.  We  recognize  here  three  stages:  the  primary  and 
instinctive  one,  where  there  are  a  few  headstrong  emotions 
which  only  take  directly  into  account  the  good  of  the  moment; 
a  transitional  and  semi-anarchic  period,  where  an  army  of  emo- 
tional and  other  attitudes,  such  as  pride,  ambition,  contempt, 
shame,  conceit  and  love  of  glory  develop;  and  a  final  and  or- 
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dered  stage,  where  a  few  impulses,  principles,  emotions  and 
more  especially  sentiments  of  a  comprehensive  character,  har- 
moniously seek  to  do  justice  to  the  individaal,  to  society,  and 
to  nature,  as  an  interdependent  whole.  The  intellectualist 
who  dreams  of  a  golden  age  when  men  will  despise  emotions 
and  sentiments  and  be  wholly  guided  by  reason,  meets  with  no 
support  from  the  above  analysis;  nor  does  the  moralist  find 
&vor  who  exalts  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  possession  of  prin- 
ciples and  despises  the  affections  and  the  joy  of  life;  nor  again 
are  those  encouraged  who  plead  for  the  so-called  artistic  tem- 
perament which  would  perpetuate  the  present  stage  of  rule  by 
innumerable  petty  emotions.  Speaking  generally,  primitive 
virility,  if  one  may  prophesy,  will  remain,  while  a  few  broad- 
based  and  powerful  sentiments  will  take  the  place  of  the  few 
imperious  emotions  which  dominate  primitive  life. 


A  SIMPI.B  COMPLICATION  PENDULUM  FOR  QUAL- 
ITATIVE WORK. 


H.  C.  STKVBNS,  Cornell  naiTenlty. 


An  cxpciitneat  U  driicribed  id  Tltcbencr'*  Laborstorr  Maaasl,  i,  3. 
M.,  115,  to  demonstrate  the  l^*"  of  attention  that  "the  process  at- 
teudcd  to  rises  more  quickly  than  olhrr  proceases  which  enter  con- 
acionaDesB  simultaneously  with  it."  The  apparatus  required  U  a  hell 
metrDnomc.  The  two  gintaltaneous  stimuli  arc  the  click  of  the  met- 
ronome and  the  sound  oi  the  bell. 

Coder  favorable  conditions,  the  experiment  may  be  tucceufallj 
performed.  The  obacrrcr,  by  attending  mainly  to  the  click  or  mainly 
to  the  bell,  is  able  to  alter  the  apparent  temporal  relation  of  the  two 
imprcssLone.  There  arc,  however,  two  general  objections  to  the 
method.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  two  impre^nlons  belong 
to  Ihe  same  sense  dcpflrtment  is  a  real  dlificuliy  (or  novice*, — some- 
times even  for  experienced  observers  who  have  not  had  special  prac- 
tice. A  second  objection  is  that  the  succession  ol  clicks  and  tones 
tends  to  fall  into  a  subjective  rhythm,  in  which  now  the  not ne  and  now 
the  bell-sound  may  be  accented.  This  accentuation  gives  the  ac- 
cented member  of  the  series  a  f^reater  hold  over  the  attention,  so  that 
the  veri&catioti  of  the  law  toay  be  helped  or  hiodered  in  a  way  not 
allowed  for  by  the  experiment. 

A  simple  device  for  the  aiinultsueoua  preseatation  of  two  impres* 
sions  from  diQcreut  sense  departments  can  be  made  with  a  bell  metro- 
nome and  a  piece  of  cardboard.  The  cardboard  is  cut  in  the  form 
of  ati  arc  of  n  circle  whose  radius  is  the  IcurIIi  of  the  metronome 
pendulum.  Sca^e  divisions  of  s'  Bre  laid  ofl  on  the  circQinference. 
The  cardhoaril  arc.  with  the  o=  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum,  la  impaled  on  the  eye  which 
serves  to  lock  the  lid  of  the  metronome.  Id  this  position,  the  white 
cardboard,  bearing  its  scale,  forms  a  backf;roniid,  in  front  of  which 
the  pendulum  oscillates.  A  piece  of  red  paper,  cut  in  the  shape  of  au 
arrow-head,  may  be  spitted  on  the  pendulum  to  make  its  movements 
more  conspicnons.  The  melronome  should  be  set  to  beat  about  72 
times  in  \ht  i  min.  with  the  bell  r Jti^inR  at  every  complete  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum.  One  has,  by  this  arrangement,  the  simultaneous 
presentation  of  a  visual  end  an  auditory  impression.  The  position  of 
objective  coincidence  can  be  found,  approximately,  by  slowly  moving 
the  pendulum  with  the  hand,  until  the  bell  sounds.  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  experimtnt  is  performed  by  directing  the  attention,  in  the 
one  case,  mainly  lo  the  red  arrow-head,  and,  iu  the  other,  mainly  to 
the  bell,  the  experimenter  reading  oS  from  the  scale  the  position  of 
the  arrow  in  each  case.  Objective  simultaneity,  for  the  metronome 
nsed  in  (he  Cornell  Laboratory,  came  at  ^t".  When  I  attended  mainly 
to  the  arrow,  the  bell  seemed  to  ring  at  30';  when  I  attended  mainly 
to  the  bell,  the  arrow  was  between  ro°  and  15*,  Similar  reaalta  were 
obtatacd  by  other  observers. 

This  experiment,  of  course,  ioTcrta  the  conditions  of  the  'complica^ 
tion  experiuieut,'  in  which  nothing  is  said  about  the  voluntary  shift 
of  attcDtion.  But  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  the  metronome  pendalum 
can  be  varied,  the  apparatus  could  be  nsed  for  qnalitstive  complication 
work. 


LITERATURE. 


PSYCHIATRY. 
By  DE.  I.  U.  CoaiAT. 


SOMB  RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  TRAUMATIC    INSANITY. 

Tbe  K'^^'"B  nt^^l  [or  tbc  drtrrmititition  of  exnct  etioln){ic«l  (artom 
ia  the  production  of  vanoufi  mental  ilUordtrs,  has  brca  the  impetus 
(or  the  recent  literature  and  obftervations  on  trkamitic  insatiily. 
These  p«ycho»e»  are  polymorphous  in  type  iind  compri*e  delirioiui  aud 
dreamy  Ktaiei,  various  vaeo-motor  disturWnccE,  iniiability  with  "pe- 
ctal  intolerance  for  alcohol,  peculiar  amneftiaa  and  marked  metnorr 
disorders,  deterioration,  mnrked  tcndencv  to  fabrications,  paranoic 
and  Itatatonic  states:  or  the  trsums  may  lie  a  contributory  factor  in 
the  production  of  other  so-called  orf;auic  and  functional  psychoses, 
which  we  arc  in  the  habit  oi  loolctnji  upon  as  huTinic  n  dlflercnt  etiol. 
ogy.  Viedenz  (Ueher  psychischc  Storun^en  usch  SchadeUerleizan- 
gcn,  ArchiT  fur  Psychiotrie.  Bb.  36,  1903)  reportsfour  cases,  and  con- 
cludes that  mental  disorders  followinK  trauma  are  protean  in  type, 
bnt  hftTc  the  following  common  traits,  viz.:  change  of  character,  ex- 
citability, dimiDiition  of  memory  aud  iutolciauce  for  alcohol.  The 
most  frequent  psychoses  ate  primary  dcmcutia,  kstatonia,  ami  confu- 
sional  and  stuporous  states.  Paranoia  is  rare.  The  first  case  relatca 
to  that  of  a  soldier,  iu  whom,  followiiif;  a  fsll  from  n  horse,  there 
aiXfse  a  state  of  ApAthctic  dementia.  Id  the  second  case  the  patient 
became  excited  after  a  fall  from  a  tree,  and  then  there  tupereeued  a 
katatonic  complex,  with  catalepsy,  Dcgativi«ni  anil  convulsions.  The 
third  observation  is  that  of  a  boy,  at  I4>  who**  grandfather  died  o£ 
alcoholic  insanity.  Following  a  fall  on  the  occlpttt,  there  developed 
attacks  of  ambulatory  automatism.  In  the  fourth  cose,  trauma  was 
probably  only  an  exciting  factor.  A  general,  at  40,  (ell  from  a  horse, 
and  three  months  after  the  accident  there  developed  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis,  with  speech  disorder  and  repealed  apoplectiform 
attacks.  Death  ensued  after  fourteen  months  and  the  anatomical  pic> 
tore  bore  out  the  clinical  diagnosis. 

Kalberlah  (Ueber  die  Acute  Com  mot  ton  spay  chose,  zngleicta  ein 
Bcitrag  zur  Aetiologic  des  Korsakow'echcn  Symptomencomplexe^— 
Archiv  fiir  Psychiatrie — Bb.  38.  H.  2,  1904)  contributes  an  important 
paper  showing  the  imrDedinte  bearing  of  trauma  on  Korsakow'ssymp- 
tom-complex.  The  symptoms  described  by  the  Russian  psychiat- 
rist, as  being  practically  a  clinical  entity  am)  occurring  almost  whoUr 
in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  almoat  invariably  associated 
with  oenritis.  have  during  later  years  been  found  to  accompany  a  mul- 
titude of  other  conditions.  It  may  occur  in  chronic  alcoholics  with 
or  without  neuritis  f  "polyneuritic  mental  disorder"— ^Tole).  in  acute 
melancholia  with  anthrax  infection  (Soukhanofl  and  TscheltzoQ). 
following  pelvic  abscesses  from  extra  uterine  pregnancy,  in  dcliriam 
tremens,  presbyophrenia,  in  cases  with  unknown  etiology  wttbont 
nearilis,  in  chronic  lead  intoxication  and  cerebral  syphilis,  in  general) 
paralysis   and   following    iufcctiou    and   strangulation.     Meyer  and 
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Raecke  (Zar  Lebre  von  KorftskoWschcn  Symptomen>Coniplex— Ar- 
chiv  fUr  Pfijcbiatne,  Bb.  37,  i^j)  bsve  recently  reported  the  sytuptom 
as  occarriuK  in  three  alcobolic  cases  without  neuritis,  oue  seutic  case 
wilh  gross  vascntst  leaioae,  and  in  one  case  of  sarcoma  o{  the  (roatal 
lobe. 

Cousidcrine  the  multiple  etiological  factors  concerned  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  this  symptom-complex,  a  papvr  like  Kslbcrlab's,  in  which 
the  clinical  history  of  even  one  case,  is  reported  in  great  detail,  is  of 
exceptional  value,  for  the  greater  part  of  mental  disturbances  follow- 
ing  trauma  are  of  a  slow  development,  and  are  usually  giwn  meagre 
detail  in  connection  with  medico-legal  complications.  Kaplan's 
"tranmntic  degcueration  of  character,  an  explosive  diathesis,"  merely 
relates  to  the  impalsive  acts  and  insidjona  changes  of  character  la 
these  patients,  According  to  Kalberlah,  there  may  be  marked  mental 
eufccblciiKiit,  lessened  memory  capacity  for  the  reproduction  0/  re- 
cent impressions  (Merkfahinkeit),  disorders  of  attention  (Aufmcrk- 
samkcli).  perception  and  judgment,  a  variable  emoCioual  condition 
■nrl  increasing  apathy.  There  may  hUo  follow  transitorv  unconscious 
States  and  varioufi  motor,  sensory  and  vaso-motor  disorclera.  He  finds 
all  the  elements  of  the  traumatic  psychosis  In  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
calls  the  mental  symptoms  immediMt<']y  following  iniury  "the  ncate 
psychosis  of  commotion."  The  cases  which  he  studies  arc  given  iD 
great  detail.  The  first  case  was  Ihnl  i>f  a  mason.  43  years  of  age,  non- 
alcoholic. In  ascending  a  frail  ladder,  the  lilrartiirr  broke,  and  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  five  meters,  striking  his  bead 
on  a  stone.  He  bled  profusely  and  was  picked  np  nnconscious.  In 
the  second  case,  there  was  a  fall  from  the  height  of  four  meters,  the 
injary  being  to  the  head.  The  first  caae  showed  focal  symptoms  in 
the  shape  of  a  double  facial  paralysis,  and  in  both  the  typical  Korsa- 
kow's  psycliosia  developed;  disorder  of  attention,  enpboria,  absence 
of  baUuctnationa  and  of  any  fixed  delusions,  and  ■  prominent  defect 
of  orientation.  The  memory  was  particularly  affected,  there  being 
amnesia,  a  persistence  of  old  memories  and  a  marked  eafeeblemeut 
for  recent  memory  impressions. 

E.  Meyer's  contribution  (Korsakow'sche,  Symptomencomplex 
nach  GcbirnerschiitteruDg;  NenrologtBcbcs  Centralblatt — Bb.  aj,  N. 
2,  15,  Ang.  1,  i9a4)relateB  to  the  case  of  a  fireman,  set.  33,  with  a 
negative  history  of  alcohol,  heredity  and  infection,  who  snSered  a 
nevere  injury  of  the  skull,  with  probably  a  fracture  of  the  base.  This 
was  followed  by  coma;  then  there  supervened  a  state  of  agitation  and 
deep  disorientation,  with  a  high  grade  memory  defect  for  recent  im- 
pressions, fabrications  and  amnesia  for  the  accident.  There  was  no 
ataxia  or  neuritie  pains,  the  knee-jerks  were  always  present,  but  there 
was  »*vere  headnche  and  diEsiness.  Later  there  occurred  two  epilep- 
tic seiznrcs.  Ad  operation  revealed  notbing  and  no  improvement  fol- 
lowed. The  mental  picture  in  every  way  resembled  Koraakow'a 
symptom-complex.  The  paper  gives  a  comparative  table  of  the 
patient's  rcacttoa  to  the  same  scries  of  ijuestions  at  different  inicrvala, 
in  order  to  show  the  contradictory  replies,  the  result  of  disorlentattoti 
and  the  memory  disorder, 

Amoni^st  our  clinical  material  we  have  seen  a  case  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  above.  The  patient  was  a  weaver,  moderately  alco- 
holic, who  fell  from  an  upper  story  balcony,  striking  on  his  head. 
He  was  picked  up  nnconsctons  and  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a 
dying  condition.  There  was  deviation  of  both  eyebBlls  to  the  right, 
but  no  bleeding  from  the  ears  or  nose.  On  regaining  consciousnesa, 
there  was  marked  confusion,  disorientation,  dicziness  especially  on 
turning  quickly,  deviation  of  tongue  to  the  left,  impairment  of  stucll 
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ia  both  nontHU,  markei^  tncmorr  defect  for  recent  events  and  im- 
pres«ma«.  ratli<^r  promment  florid  fabrication*,  *ad  nmncsik  for  tb« 
•ccUlent,  but  nothing  oi  the  retrograde  or  retroactive  type. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer'ti  paper  (American  Journal  of  Insanity,  January, 
1904}  relates  to  a  larger  clinical  material  than  any  of  the  previoat 
contribuiloos.  Inall.jicaaea  nre  reported,  and  the  histonea  show 
how  multiple  may  be  the  psychic  sj-mplDnm  following  trauma.  The 
literature  and  the  various  ttieone*  relatuig  to  the  exact  bearing  of 
tranma  on  niental  diaturbance,  are  reviewed.  He  suggests  that  io 
tbia  jfronp  nf  ca^a  there  are  at  least  five  directions  in  which  clinical 
itudieu  may  be  of  value. 

1.  Rieger's  attempt  at  an  Inventory  of  the  patient**  mental  posai- 
bilttiea. 

2.  The  aludyof  the  raaO'inolor  nenroais  of  Priedmann. 

3.  The  examination  for  the  "explosive  diathesia"  of  Kaplan. 

4.  The  occurrence  of  daxed  and  dreamy  itates,  conditions  of  anz- 
leiy.  epileptic  tueiznrea. 

5.  The  ealabtishment  of  the  etiological  factors. 

The  proniirjent  types  in  the  cUsiiificAtion  are  sug^^ited  *m  follows: 
the  direct  post- traumatic  delirious  states,  the  post •  Ira um otic  conatitu- 
tton,  the  traumatic  defective  conditions,  traumatic  paychoses  from 
injury  not  directly  afiecting  the  head,  and  psychoses  iu  which  traoQw 
is  niirrely  a  contributory  fnctor.  such  as  general  paralysis,  mooic-de- 
prcasive  insanity,  and  kstatonic  and  paranoic  statea. 

Archives  of  Neuroioey  from  the  Pafhotogital  Laboratory  of  tht  Lon- 
don County  Asylums.  Edited  hy  F.  W.  Uott,  Vol.  11,  1903.  Mac-  ' 
millaii  &  Co. 
This  is  the  second  annual  publication  of  the  work  of  the  pathologic 
cal  laboratory  of  the  London  County  Asylums,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
Mott.  It  is  twice  as  volumiaous  as  the  publication  of  the  previous 
>ear,  and  a  glance  at  the  titles  shows  how  valuable  are  the  works  ol 
Dr.  Molt  and  his  asgociaics  in  the  domain  of  neurology  and  psychiatry. 
The  first  ami  mo^tt  voluuiiuous  paper,  comprising  327  pages,  on  "Tabea 
in  Asylum  and  Hospital  Practice"  is  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  moat  complete  and  moeicrly  cxposilion  of  the  snb- 
jeci  which  wc  have  met.  The  paper  ia  especially  strong  on  the  phyai- 
cal  symptoms  of  tabes,  includmt;  minnte  studies  of  the  sensory  ai»- 
tarbancea,  and  of  the  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  dincaae. 
The  clinical  material  is  large,  roiu prising  ia  all  seventy-four  cases, 
bat  it  is  unfortnuate  that  the  mcmal  Rtatcs  accompanying  tabes  and 
tabo- paralysis  nre  not  given  in  more  liclail.  considering  the  excellence 
of  the  status  of  tlic  physical  coudilious  and  ihr  anHtouiical  findings. 
Dr.  Mott  takes  a  strong  stand  regarding  the  syphilitic  origiu.  if  not 
uaturc.  of  tnbe;.  geuernl  paratvsis  and  the  combined  types  ol  the  dis- 
ease, and  this  is  iu  harmony  with  our  modem  conceptions  in  spite  of  • 
few  weak  arguments  to  the  contrary.  His  words  are  worth  qnoting 
and  most  convincing ;  "That  we  cannot  prove  more  than  70  or  Bo  per 
cent,  of  tabic  and  paralytic  patients  to  have  nutfcrcd  with  syphilia,  is 
DO  argument  against  the  doctrine  that  both  paralysis  and  tabes  ar« 
poBt-syphilitic  aSections.  ...  In  sixty  cases  of  syphilitic  brain 
aiaeaae  I  cnald  not  obtain  a  history  in  more  than  70  or  So  percent. 
The  very  impurtont  experiments  of  Jadassohn  and  Hirschl,  that  only 
in  onC'hnU  of  the  cases  of  undoubted  severe  syphilis  is  it  possible  to 
prove  primary  infection,  and  the  statement  of  Lang  that  in  one-third 
of  the  coses  of  tertiary  syphilis  the  primary  infection  was  not  demon- 
strable, are  arguments  against  those  who  will  not  be  convineeil  that 
syphiliii  ia  tite  eSKentisl  cause  of  tabes  and  general  paralysiN  unleoa  it 
can  be  proved  in  every  cose." 
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He  divides  his  csies  iato  six  groups  as  follows; 

I8t  tfroup — TboM  cases  of  UbcB  wuich  present  some  uaaaual  clinical 
pbcaoiuenon,  or  arc  adapted  for  explanstion  of  some  esMstia)  featnre 
of  the  (liseaae. 

2nd  K^'oup—Cascs  of  t&bes  irith  insanity,  not  essentially  the  com* 
bined  form  with  xenrrsl  paritlysiit,  but  with  sny  fuDdamental  psycho- 
sis, usually  of  tfae  uatare  of  an  Acole  bsllucinotiK. 

3rd  gronp—TslK)- paralysis. 

4tb  tf'otip — Tabo^paralysis  with  marked  speech  aflectJon. 

5th  group — Optic  atrophy  and  Tabo-paraiyais, 

6tb  group — Conjugal  Tabes  and  Paralysis. 

The  next  three  papers  discuss  at  Icn^li  "Amentia"  (Idiocy  and  im- 
becility) by  A.  P.  Tredgold,  the  "Histotocical  Basis  of  Amentia  and 
Dementia"  by  Joaeph  Sbaw  Bolton,  and  the  "Patbology  and  Morbid 
Auntoniv  of  jHvciii.c  Gcucral  Paralysis"  by  Georsce  A.  Watson.  The 
papers  (ical  in  bo  minute  a  detail  of  the  vanons  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  that  only  meagre  justice  could  be  done  them  in  the  limits  im- 
posed  by  a  review.  "Tbe  PreTeution  of  Dysentery  in  the  London 
County  Aayluma"  by  Dr.  Mott,  ia  a  paper  giviug  practical  sug^e^tiona 
on  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  diflereiit  types  of  tbe  disease,  its  pr«- 
Tcntion,  it^  bacterlologj-  and  morbid  anatomy. 

There  are  two  eooiribationa  ou  nerve  chemistry,  one  by  Halliburton 
and  Mott  on  the  coagnlailon  temperature  of  cell  globulin  and  lis  hear- 
ing on  byperpyrejcia,  tbe  other  upon  the  cholin  test  for  active  ilegen- 
cration  in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  first  paper  deuils  u  Keries 
of  experiments  on  cats  and  on  human  brain  material  confirming  tbe 
hypothesis  that  the  physico-chemical  cause  of  death  from  hyper- 
pyrexia is  due  to  tbe  coaffulation  of  tbe  cell  globulin:  and  anatomi- 
cally this  is  caiuctdcnt  wilb  the  cliromatolylic  changes  in  the  nerve 
cells.  Tbe  paper  ou  cboliu  jfives  a  modification  of  Halliburton's  re- 
cent method,  but  here  it  ia  applied  to  human  blood  and  not  to  ccrebro- 
spiiial  fluid.  Tbe  presence  of  tbe  choljn  crystsl-i  in  the  form  of  the 
double  platinum  salt,  is  a  measure  of  myelin  degeneration,  but  tbe 
test  ia  nacless  to  determine  whether  a  cause  is  organic  or  functioned, 
unless  tbL-  orgatiic  diacrafre  is  active  at  the  lime  the  blood  is  drawn. 

Smith's  paper  is  a  psychopatbolosical  study  of  the  ran^e  of  imme- 
diate association  and  memory-  in  nnrmal  and  pathological  individuala. 
The  importance  of  testing  patients  subject  to  mental  disease  in 
regard  to  their  power  of  acquiring  new  impressions  and  ideas,  itnd  in 
their  capacity  for  reproducing  the  same  has  been  greatly  emphasized 
of  late,  ei^peciany  by  Krae)ielin  iiud  his  pupils  in  their  pnblicationB  in 
the  Psycliolotjiscbc  Arbeiten.  The  tests  were  done  orally,  and  uni- 
formity in  the  prciicntatiou  of  tbe  series  was  secured  by  means  of  the 
metronome,  the  pronunciation  of  each  Mler  being  made  to  coincide 
with  a  beat  of  llie  instrument.  Aa  tbe  result  of  a  large  scries  of  ex- 
periments, he  draws  the  following  conclusions:  Tbe  method  of  iitirue- 
dial^  oral  reproduction  of  auditory  impressions  appears  to  be  reliable 
and  practicanle  both  with  normal  and  pathological  individuala.  and  to 
be  well  filled  to  teat  Ibe  rao)(c  and  character  of  immediaic  association 
in  diflerent  mental  stales.  He  divides  these  casfs  into  three  patho- 
logical groups:  ('  I  1  three  men  in  the  early  stages  of  general  paralyaia; 
{■»)  general  paralysis  in  three  men  and  one  woman  but  the  disease  is 
leas  marked  than  iu  the  &rst  group.  The  male  cases  bad  coincident 
tabes  and  there  was  a  history  of  alcoholic  excesses;  (3)  three  women 
ai]d  two  men  piesentiug  general  features  of  some  degree  of  dementia, 
coafnsion  and  loss  of  memory,  with  a  history  of  previous  marked  al- 
coholism. With  normal  subjects  the  range  of  immediate  memory  has 
Ufually  a  definite  limit  which  varies  with  each  individual,  but  an  a 
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rnlc  i*  fonnil  to  lie  nt  live  letters.  When  the  limit  in  reached  the  ad- 
dition of  gtie  lettci  to  the  tcHes  of  aoditory  Impretsions  produces  a 
▼ery  <1eci<led  fall  in  the  number  of  serlc*  wbicta  are  reprodticed  qaite 
correct  I  ]r ;  this  (all  amouats  to  40  tO  XO  percent.  OD  the  average-  With 
abnormal  lubjecu  the  relatiODS  are  utnilar  but  lets  clear.  Id  the  ab- 
□ormal  cases  the  grneral  nature  of  the  patholc^ical  changes  are  simi- 
lar. They  conKi«t  in  a  marked  diminution  in  the  power  of  reproductne 
impressioos  iu  correct  onler,  and  Ja  a  more  or  less  distinct  lacrease  of 
all  the  errors  indicating  the  more  severe  forms  of  associational  dis- 
order. In  ul]  the  K''uu])s  (normal  and  abnormal)  within  certain  limits 
the  total  of  errors  indicatiog  partial  dissociation  or  disorder  remains 
relatively  cnnMaiit  and  rescne-^  approximately  the  saiiie  ahsolnte  mag- 
nitude. None  of  the  ){rou]isithow!(  any  marked  HuctuHtiona  of  atteu- 
tioEi,  or  any  distinct  and  regular  improvement  by  practice.  With  the 
help  Df  this  method  we  are  able  to  differentiate  with  some  precision 
between  the  more  permanent  memory  and  the  power  of  immediate 
reproduction . 

Bolton's  papar  on  the  "Pathological  Changes  in  the  Medulla  Oblon- 
gata iu  Acute  Diphtbciitic  Toxwmia"  is  a  study  of  the  dejtcnMatiTe 
changes  cansert  by  the  diphtheria  toxine  iu  the  nnclei  of  the  medulla. 
The  contribution  by  Cole  is  a  further  histological  study  of  one  of  the 
three  cas««  published  iu  Brain  CAutumu,  1902),  relatiuK  to  changes  in 
the  central  nervous  S3-Htem  in  alcoholic  [taralysis  with  the  charactef- 
istic  polyneuritic  mental  disorder. 

j4  Case  a/  Moral  Insanily  urUh  Rfpeattd  Hamicidts  and  fncfndiar- 
ism.  and  Late  Development  <?/ Iiluiions.     H.  R.   Stkuman.     Bos- 
ton Medical  and  i^urgical  Jouruat,  July  3i.  1904.     Vol.  CLI,  Xo. 
•3 
Tbio  yery  excellent  contribution  relates  to  the  case  of  the  moral  im- 
becil.  J.  T.,  who  sudcienly  became  notorious  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poisoners  of  modern    titucs.     The  entire  history  is  given   in   great  de- 
tail showiuj^  the  gradual  development  of  the  mors!  weakness,  the  re- 
peated homicides  by  poison,  the  medico-legal  complications  and  the 
metal  status  of   her  hospital   residence  with   the  elaboration   Into  a 
fixed,  delusionnl   state.     Tbeie  follows  a  discussion  of  the  case  by 
roembera  of  tbc  medical  society  before  whom  the  paper  was  read.  On 
tbewhole,  it  is  an  impoftaut  contribution  to  tbc   mucb-dtscuss^  sub- 
ject of  moral  iusauity  and  it  will  certainly  rcp«y  peruMil. 

The  Locatixinf;  Diagnostic  Siffnificanee  0/ so-called  Hemianofiic  Hal- 
lucinalions  with  fie*narks  on  Bite^nporal  Scinlillaling  SeolOHtata. 
A.  Pick.    American  Joarnsl  of  the  Medical  Sciences.    Jan.,  1904, 
Vol.  CXXVII,  No.  r. 
Recently  Prof.  A.  Pick,  of  Prague,  has  made  several  contributions  to 
American  and  English  Medical  Journals,  and   the  one  whose  title  ap- 
pears above  is  prohahlv  the   most  important,  combining  as  it  does 
focaliiing  neurological  itiagnusis,  with  the  most  prominent  symptom 
OGCurritie  in  the  course  of  meuial  diseases.     He  bases  his  patron  a 
recent  observation  of  Jolly,  that  light  phenomena  in  a  bemianopic 
field  of  vision,  have  their  origin  in  the  primary  optical  tracts  and  not 
in  the  cortex.     He  elaborates  on  this  statement,  however,  by  showing 
that  more  complicated  pht-nomenn  than  simple,  elementary  light  sen- 
sations, in  fact,  real  liHlhicimitions,  may  be  produced  in  an  hemisoo* 
pic  area  by  focul  organic  or  (uaclioual  disorders  in  the  optic  tracts. 
Four  cases  nre  giv*-n,  mostly  from  the  author's  private  practice.     In 
regard  to  visunl  nallucinntions   in  genera!,  it  is  now  known    that  they 
msy  take  place  in  any  pnrt  of  the  tIkusI  apparatus,  from  the  cornea  to 
the  cortical  layer  la  the  occipital  lobe,  and  the  author  promulgates  a 
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similar  theory  regtnllng  heraUnopic  hitlluciiintioni.  With  th«M  l«i> 
ter  there  uiustty  coexists  other  focnl  aymptomi,  such  ■  pa,rtipha«ia, 
partKraphJa,  hemiknur&tbcsiH.  etc.  He  argues  aK^lnst  tbc  luactiont) 
nature  of  the  disliirbonre,  bailing  hin  theorj-  on  the  clinical  material 
at  harid.  Theae  halln-cinationii  may  be  mere  li^ht  phantaitin*,  color 
disorders  with  changia]!;  of  colors,  animals,  va^ue  n^iturcsaDd  phsn- 
toms,  colored  Hf;his  and  planes,  and  lines  and  figures  tnoving  in 
anake<like  gytationa.  Soin<ctiitie«  the  fiKUTca  are  sharply  definea,  at 
otbers  they  may  pieseut  a  baxy  "fringe." 

Utber  Ermiidun^ikurven  bet   Cesunden.   Neuroien  und  PSyefiosen. 

Dit.  Breukink.     Monai.  (.  Paycbtatrie  and  Neurologic.  Bd.  XV. 

H.  4,  April,  1904. 
The  work  wa«  done  in  the  psych o!<y[Scal  laboratory  of  the  psychi- 
atrical clinics  of  irtrccbl  and  Hatle.  The  cr^^raph  of  Kracpclin  was 
ascd  with  wcighti  of  5,  4aud  3  kilosranif^.  The  hftiug  was  carried  on 
to  cxbauBtioQ  with  a  pause  of  two  minutes  between  each  series  of 
curves,  and  the  rhythm  was  registered  by  the  metronome.  In  the 
illn^traliona  the  following  crgograms  arc  givcn^  hystcH*  without  any 
particular  motor  symplouiE.  neurasthenia,  multiple  sclerosis  witu 
one-sided  hcmi-pflrest3  (the  curve  being  taken  with  the  left  hand], 
chorea  minor  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  left  side  with  n  carve  of 
a  permanent  contraction  in  the  same  p*ti<ent.  and  two  curves  from  a 
case  of  dystrophia  muBculnris  progresslTB.  The  author  draws  the  fol- 
lowing cciiiclu«i<m«.  In  healthy  individuals  there  ia  ordinarily  found 
a  high  convexity  in  the  commencement  of  the  curve.  In  many  cases 
of  hysierin,  which  psychically  showed  only  the  well  known  psycho- 
pathic constitution,  tbere  is  often  found  a  remarkable  giving  out 
which  soon  passes  away,  so  that  in  these  cases,  after  the  pause  of  two 
minutes  tliere  may  be  the  same  or  cvtn  a  greater  number  of  liftings 
than  brfnre  the  pause.  In  most  cssrs  of  neurasihesia,  the  course  of  the 
height  of  the  exhaustion  curve  was  straight  or  concave.  In  chorae 
the  involuntary  contraction  soon  strengthened,  but  then  weakened,  ao 
that  the  curve  hod  a  very  irregular  fall-  Thetetardntinn  of  tht?  fatigue 
was  also  remarkable.  In  c&ses  of  organic  cerebral  hemi-parcsls  (mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  brain  thrombosis,  general  pnralysis)  the  number  of  the 
liftings  and  the  mechanical  work  of  the  paralyzed  side  is  less,  while 
the  average  lift  height  is  ntraut  tfae  same  as  on  the  healthy  side.  Ia 
a  case  o(  dystrophin  musculsris  progresstva,  it  was  observed  on  the 
contrary  chat  with  a  small  average  lift  height,  the  number  of  liftings 
was  disproportionately  large. 

[l*or  further  applications  of  the  ergograph  to  psvchiatry  see  "Ueber 
die  Wirkung  dcr  Thcebeslandtbcilc  auf  korperliche  und  gelattge  Ar- 
beit," by  A.  Hoch  and  F.  Kracpelin,  Psychologischc  Arbeueo,  Bb.  I, 
H,  3  and  3.  where  it  is  applied  to  the  mental  and  physical  efiects  of 
caffein  and  the  ethereal  oils  of  tea;  aUo  "On  Certain  Studies  with  the 
BrgogrHpb."  by  A.  Hoch,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseaws, 
Vol.  XXVIII,  p.  630,  1902.  where  there  ore  given  graphic  studies  of 
retardation  ami  inhibition  on  the  voluntary  motor  processes  in  the 
depressed  phnse  of  manic-depressive  iasunity,  aud  uually  the  same 
writer's  review  of  psychological  and  physiological  experiments  done 
in  connection  with  mental  diaeaaes,  Paychologlcal  Bulletin,  Vol.  I, 
Nos,  7-8,  June  15,  1904.] 

VergUichendf  Psychiatric.    F.  Krarprun.     Centralblatt  for  Nerven- 
hcilkunde  and  Psychiatrie.     Bb.  XV.  July,  1904. 

This  hifihly  suggestive  paper,  is  we  believe,  the  first  serious  contri- 
bution to  comparative  psychiatry.   The  observations  were  made  in  the 
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mMne  uyltim  of  DaUenzorg  >■>  Java,  under  th^  direction  of  Dr.  Hoft> 
ntui.  It  discuRsef  the  importaat  question,  wbetber  individual  sod 
rtriftl  peculiarities  And  habits,  aa  veil  as  the  sociological  status  of 
patient*,  have  any  visible  bearing  upon  their  tiiculal  distuibanccs.  In 
the  study  of  the  oues,  we  must  looV,  not  upoii  a  temporary  symptom- 
complex,  hut  upon  the  complete  disease  picture  from  its  earliest  de- 
velopraenl  and  kIuiij;  the  enLirc  Hne  uf  its  evolution.  Thcie  were  no 
cases  of  alcoholism  in  the  native  boio.  while  fifty  Europeans  iu  the 
asylum  were  atrongly  alcoholic.  Opium  deliriam  is  seldom  seen 
among  the  ChitirHV,  while  malarial  psychoses  are  quite  rare.  Bpi* 
lepsy  occurred  eight  times  amoug  the  native  born,  and  twice  in  Euro- 
peans. In  370  native  patients  there  was  not  one  case  of  general  paral- 
ysis Or  brain  syphilis,  whereas  amoug  the  fifty  Europeans  in  the  same 
asylum  there  were  eight  cases  of  ceueral  paralysis,  Denieutia  pi:ecox 
was  more  prevaleul  among  the  natives,  but  the  coarse  of  kaTstoma, 
when  it  occurred  was  very  mtld.  Maujcdeprcssive  iunanity  was  sel- 
dom met  with,  and  its  different  phases  were  less  prominent  than 
among  Europeans.  Delusions  when  present  were  weak  and  almost 
oerer  systematized,  while  auditory  hallucinations  were  rare,  tblt 
probably  beine  due  to  the  fact  that  thinking  was  carried  on  witboat 
the  aid  of  auditoTy  images. 

The  two  diseases  most  prevalent  among  the  Malays  are  Amok  and 
X4ub.  The  latter,  which  is  probably  not  a  clinical  entity,  shows 
•ntomatlsms  with  coprolalia  and  clouding  of  the  consciousness. 
Manv  of  its  manifestations  are  hysleriform  in  nature,  wbeica<i  the 
blind  fury  of  Amok  seems  to  be  related  on  the  one  bond  to  kataCoota, 
and  OH  the  other  to  psychic  epilepsy. 

[Both  folk  psychology  ana  comparative  psychiatry  in  connection 
with  individuni  and  racial  peculiarities  are  becoming  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  mental  disturbances.  .\monK  Ibe  more  prim- 
itive peoples,  with  au  undeveloped  and  nou-Sexible  tangusge,  it  would 
be  inlcrcating  to  note  how  far  sound  associations  enter  into  the  pro- 
ductiouH  of  the  manic  phases  of  manic-depreasive  insanity.  Also  the 
modern  developments  of  science  would  seem  to  furnish  a  fmitful  field 
for  the  stndy  of  the  genesis  and  content  of  hallucinations  and  deln- 
aions.  and  especially  the  frequent  explanation  of  the  latter  as  being 
based  on  electrical  influence  or  telephonic  or  phonogrnphic  comma- 
ntcation.  Negroes  seem  especially  prone  to  a  blind,  religions  exalts* 
tion,  both  as  individuals  and  by  psychic  contagion  in  their  revivals 
and  camp  meetings.  This  exaltation  may  comprise  the  entire  mental 
disturbance,  or  it  may  be  merely  an  episode  in  a  fundamental  psy. 
chosis.  In  katatonia  in  Russian  Hebrews,  the  religions  cotorin){  is 
derived  from  Old  Testament  conceptions  of  Jehovah  or  from  later 
rabbinical  lore  and  superstitious.  Refusal  of  food  among  them  has 
often  a  religious  and  not  a  delusional  basis.  The  few  Chinese  patients 
that  we  have  observed,  have  shown  religions  ideas  that  were  at  once 
a  combination  ol  Christianity  and  the  teachings  of  Confucianism. 
The  uative  language  of  patients  has  frequently  a  ^rcat  influence  in 
the  production  of  their  auditory  hallucinations,  for,  in  Boglisb  speak- 
ing patients  of  foreign  birth,  the  imaginary  voice*  arc  nearly  always 
in  their  mother  tongue.  Urban  districts  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
syphilis  and  consequently  from  general  paralysis.  The  occurrence  of 
pellagrous  insanity  in  Italy  auil  of  hasheesh  delirium  in  Egypt  and 
India  are  also  well  kuown  examples,  while  the  long  coutiuued  solitary 
meditation  of  the  medieval  mystics,  with  the  irbeatific  virions,  and  of 
the  Hindoo  priests  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  production  of  cer- 
tain psycbosea,  if  indeed  they  are  not  the  mental  distarbanccs  them- 
aclves.] 
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i*j  Obsessioms  ft  la  Psychaslhettie.  Vol.  I,  par  Pierre  Jaoet ;  Vol.  U, 
par  Pierre  Jaoet  ct  P.  Raymond.     Parit,  Felix  Alcan,  190J. 

Tbi«  recent  nionumentnl  work  of  Jaoet  offers  interesting  ami  vatus' 
ble  problem*  to  the  pavchologtkt,  pave Iiiat nut  anil  eeneral  itudeot  of 
medicine.  H.  N.  Garuiner,  of  Smftli  College,  has  ^iven  a  critical  re- 
▼iew  from  the  ttandpoint  o(  pure  psychology,  and  it  seems  opportane 
at  the  present  moment  that  an  anatyaia  tie  fartbcomintf  according  to 
tbe  tenets  of  psychiatry,  for  the  work,  deals  so  exclusively  with  the 
borderland  CAMS  of  mental  disturbance.  The  psychasthenias  are  re- 
lated on  the  one  hand  to  tbe  liraad  clinical  complexes  of  liysteriaand 
epilepsy  aad  on  the  other  to  the  fundamental  psychoses.  This  type 
01  borderland  raae  is  o(  increasing  and  paraitioutit  interest  to  the  alien- 
ist, au>l  a  study  so  complete  as  is  contaiued  in  these  Tolnmes,  will 
bring  forth  points  that  will  serve  to  more  clearly  elucidate  these  in- 
poitant  problems.  The  second  of  these  volumes  is  written  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Prof.  Raymond,  and  iu  all  there  are  extended  clinical  records 
of  236  cases,  compriaing  the  entire  range  of  ohsesaions,  impalses.  men- 
tal manias,  folies,  tics,  agitations,  phobias  and  algias,  tbe  different 
djlires,  the  conditions  of  anxiety  and  distress,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
tbe  peculiar  feelings  of  strangeness  and  depersonalization,  and  the 
neurnsibcnic  Mates,  all  of  which  have  fundauictilAl  characteristics  and 
arc  grouped  under  the  title  of  psycbasthenias.  The  aualytical  details 
relate  prinripally  to  aymptoiiiatology  and  tbe  evolotion  of  tbe  diaeaae- 
processes. 

Out  of  his  clinical  material,  the  author  selects  Bve  cases,  which  he 
baa  Studied  with  great  care  and  detail.  Tbe  other  cases  are  grouped 
around  these  6ve  which  serve  as  types.  These  &vc  cases,  which  must 
be  read  carefully  before  the  tevt  can  be  fully  compreheuded,  are  caae 
212,  Obsessions  of  sacrilege  and  of  disgrace  of  body,  with  erotic  hallu- 
cinations, tic  des  efforts  aad  feeling  of  incompleteness.  Caae  aijj. 
Obsession  of  contract  with  the  devil,  with  numbuesa  and  feeling  of 
inadequacy.  Caae  157,  Hypacbondriacal  obsessions,  nmatnrhation, 
phobiaa,  aymbolic  ballucinations.  Case  166,  Ddlire  de  inaigreur  tn 
reaction  to  ideas  of  disgrace  of  the  body,  aboulia,  crises  of  agitation 
and  refosal  of  food.  Ca-ie  171,  Crises  of  sleep,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
disgrace  of  self,  gastric  atony,  arthritis. 

The  6rsi  group  to  which  the  author  turns  bis  atteotioQ  arc  the  ob- 
sesaioiis,  These  are  intellectnal  phenomena  of  tbe  highest  order,  an 
idea,  and  oFteu.  an  idea  which  is  very  abstract  sud  complicated,  Tbcy 
arc  distinguished  by  their  absence  of  usefulness  in  practical  life;  in 
fact,  tbcy  are  pathological  and  not  normal  ideas.  Tncy  are  divided 
into  five  classes ;  obsessions  of  sacrilege,  crime,  disgrace  of  body,  dis- 
grace of  self  aad  hypochondriacal  ideas.  These  again  have  numerous 
subdivisions  which  are  taken  up  in  detail.  In  apite  of  their  variation 
and  multiplicity  of  symptoms,  this  group  has  common  character  i«t)Ca; 
thonght  is  always  directed  to  bad  behavior,  it  relates  to  objects  of  the 
erlcrual  world,  to  the  feelings,  or  to  the  body  of  tbe  paticm  himself. 
Rxtremes  of  behavior  atid  teactioii  are  always  reached.  There  is  al- 
ways a  strong  tendency  to  action,  but  a  very  taarked  abaencc  of  cxccu- 
lion,  yet  certain  patients  will  perform  acts  having  some  relation  to  the 
obscssious,  or  even  contrary  acts  may  be  the  result  of  the  dominating 
idea.  In  these  obsessions  the  idea  is  strouKcr  thau  the  motor  impulee, 
io  other  words  there  is  always  a  coiucidcnl  weakness  of  irill.  As 
these  statescodurc  for  ycnrs  and  are  uiinffected  liy  any  method  of  treat- 
ment, by  psycbothcraphy  or  otherwise,  the  condition  of  these  patients 
is  truly  pitiful,  foi  the  permanent  fixation  of  their  nlcas  ia  very  promi- 
nent and  iuterieres  with  all  their  hnbit*  of  ilaily  life.  The  Rssociutcd 
ballacinationa  arc  always  vagoc,  tbe  ritual  image  seems  to  be  wiLboDt 
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color  and  the  woHs  without  •onnil  ;  they  hare  nottlie  cfaaxscteriatlc 
of  exteriority,  thej-  lack  reality,  tbe^  are  merely  lyrabolic  of  the  dom- 
InatlDg  idea.  Krto  when  theie  patients  exert  the  stronger  will  power 
to  keep  aivay  (rotn  thcM;  oUnesitioni,  yet  fre(|neiitly  by  the  aa»ocia,ttoii 
of  idea*,  it  Is  brouf;bt  Irresistibly  back  to  them. 

Tbese  ohscMcd  natientn  show  other  phenomena,  (or,  wittaont  any 
determinant  idea,  tuey  are  forced  to  thtuk  lu  an  exaggerated  manner, 
their  head  ■"works"  in  spite  of  thein,  they  feel  compelled  to  accom- 
ptinh  uaelesji  movements  and  have  violent,  irresistible  emotions. 
These  idea*  maT  exist  without  any  obaesAiona  and  they  then  coustj* 
tute  a  uronp  ol  symptoms  more  simple  than  the  obsessions.  This 
group  is  called  the  farced  aj^iations,  which  arc  divided  into  the  men- 
tal agitations,  relatiuK  to  inter ro]t^lioi)>  hesitation,  deliberation,  pre- 
cision, symbolism,  calculation,  research,  perfection,  infinity,  compen- 
sation, dAT  dreams  and  feelings  relative  to  time,  such  as  the  past  and 
future.  The  motor  agilatiousare  the  tics  and  theemotional  agitations 
which  comprise  the  states  of  anxiety,  the  phobias  and  algiss.  The 
tics  arc  the  diffufe  motor  agitations,  the  phobias  and  algias  belonj;  to 
the  same  group,  but  are  more  systematized.  All  the  phobias  have  a 
disatcreeable  character,  a  certain  vuguc,  yet  deeply  rooted  fear,  white 
the  ftlgias,  on  the  contrary,  actually  give  a  suffering  of  somatic  pain 
iu  the  performance  of  certain  daily  acts.  Both  of  tbe«e  have  fanda* 
mental  and  common  characteristics,  they  arc  developed  as  the  result 
of  seuBAtious  excit»l  iu  certain  partsof  the  body  :  probably  in  a  region 
already  hypcr»^Kthrtic.  The  slates  of  anxiety  arc  stnclicd  both  ^om 
the  stand  poiut  ol  psychological  Hnalytisand  the  accompanying  pbysl- 
ologicat  phenomena,  snch  as  cardiac  Oisordcre,  disorders  of  the  respira- 
tion  and  iutesiiual  tract,  vertigo,  various  pariesthesias,  nocturnal  ter- 
rors and  profuse  perspiration.  The  crises  of  these  forced  agitations 
always  bcRin  at  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  act,  and  with  these  are  as- 
sociated profound  disorders  of  attention  and  varying  emotional  states. 
Conscience  always  remains  clear  during  the  crisis,  but  there  ts  an 
irresistibility  to  the  agitations  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  iu  their 
accomplisbmcDt.  If  there  shonid  arise  a  feeling  of  rcststaace,  there 
always  accompanies  this  more  or  lesa  acute  mental  or  physical  pain 
until  the  act  is  accomplished. 

The  stigmata  of  these  psychastbcuic  states  ate  next  studied  and 
given  minute  nnnlysis.  These  diverse  stigmata  arc  the  sense  of  in- 
completeness (n  the  motor,  intellectual  and  perceptual  lielda,  thesymp- 
toms  of  the  natTDwins  of  the  field  of  cousciousncss  as  in  hs'stcria, 
namely  the  aussthesias,  subconscious  movements  and  the  hypnotic 
sleep  and  finally  the  disorder*  of  the  will,  intelligence  and  cmotiona. 
Certain  abnormal  physiolo|;icaI  conditions  invariably  seem  to  accom- 
pany these  phenomena,  such  ns  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
states  of  Hiiiicty.  These  niuUiplc  pbciioinrnR  are,  according  to  the 
nnthor,  the  result  of  the  "lowering  uf  the  psychological  tension,"  just 
as  hysteria  wiis  to  him  "a  narrowing  of  the  tield  of  consciousness." 
In  the  evolution  of  the  discaHc  processcn  there  arc  many  factors  «a  in 
all  so-called  fuuctionat  disturbancvii,  such  as  heredity,  age,  sex  and 
certain  physical  states  nnd  normal  conditions.  The  onset  of  the  dt»> 
ease  msv  also  be  varinhle  on  arcoant  of  the  protean  syni  p  tomato  I  ogry, 
while  the  course  may  be  either  acute,  chronic,  intermittent  or  to 
episodes.  The  treatment  is  both  suggeMive  and  molicinal  and  is 
directed  to  tonic  and  sedative  medicjition,  wn.king  suggestion,  re-ed- 
ucation and  "relief  of  the  psychological  tension." 

Les  Loi%  Morbides  De  L- Atiociation  Dts  liH*i,  Par  H.  PKLtXTiSK, 
Paris,  1904,  Jnles  Rousset. 
The  first  chapter  of  this  book  deals  in  detail  with  the  laws  of  the 
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wsociatiou  of  ideas  ia  Qormal  states  and  tlie  author  adopts  as  a  work- 
ing basis  the  Bubdtvision  of  reaeuiblaiice,  coiitignity.  contrast  and 
rcpetitiou.  The  ayinptoms  of  mania  as  then  discussed,  botii  as  a  pliaie 
of  manic-depressive  JnsaDUy  and  as  a  syndrome  iu  other  meuiol  stales, 
snch  as  eeneral  paralysis  and  in  certain  cases  of  dementia  prseeox. 
Then  follows  a  dtscusaioD  of  the  incoherence  and  fliifht  of  ideas  in 
tiiaiiia.  The  Gfth  chapter  is  devoted  to  au  analysis  of  the  manic  phase 
of  eijiht  cases  of  manic  .depressive  insanity,  accordinp  to  the  conversa- 
tional uiellioid,  ill  order  to  clearly  demoustrBtc  Ihc  flifibt  of  ideas  and 
the  disiurbances  of  associaTion.  It  appears  to  as,  that  for  this  latter 
purpose,  the  test  tables  of  Sommcr  would  be  preferable.  These  d is- 
tuibances  arc  stndicd  according  to  a  snbdiviikion  of  sound,  contrast, 
contiifuity  (either  clear  or  vaROe).  rcvemblance  and  repetition.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  ia  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  asaociaiioa 
of  ideas  iu  the  mentally  weak,  with  eKperimentsoD  the  reaction  time. 
The  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  do  not  vary  io  that  they  arc  fun< 
daweutal.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  psychic  activity,  the  laws  o(  re- 
semblance, of  contrast,  of  contiKuity  and  of  systematic  association 
are  always  at  tlic  base,  la  mcutal  distDrbanccs,  and  notably  it]  mania 
and  states  of  mental  weakness,  the  laws  arc  absolutely  the  same  as  In 
normal  conditions  and  act  iu  tbc  same  manner.  The  loss  of  the  higher 
factilticB.  tbc  redaction  and  cufecblemcnt  of  attention,  the  plethora  of 
ideas,  are  not  alone  able  to  explain  these  symptoms  of  mania.  Both 
mania  and  stutes  of  menial  weakucsa  arc  the  conKcqnencc  of  a  very 
great  enfccblcment  of  the  ps3-chic  prucesscs.  The  cufccblcmcnt  is  not 
eapremc.  the  thinking  processes  are  the  same  as  in  nom^nl  states,  only 
they  arc  more  defective.  Psychological  analjdis  iihows  that  thi«  cn- 
feehlement  is  in  the  state  of  consciousness  itself,  and  a  simple  differ- 
ence of  force  modifies  the  course  of  the  state  of  consciousness,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  result  is  either  a  cohesion  of  lanKDage  or  the  extreme 
incoherence  of  mania. 

Rteherchei  SHr  la  SlTU£turt  de  la  Partie  FibriUaire  de  Cellules  AVr- 
vettsei  a  L'&tal  Normal  et  Pafhologique.  Par  G.  Marinksco.  Re- 
vue Nrnrologiquc,  15  Mar,,  1904. 

This  paper  is  au  exhaustive  study  of  the  neuro-fibrillsr  structure  of 
nerve  cells,  as  revealed  by  the  new  method  of  Kamon  y  C«jal,  namely, 
treatment  of  the  tissue  with  silver  nitrate  and  reduction  with  pyro- 
gallic  «c(il  or  hyilrofiulnon,  There  are  twenty-five  illustrations,  which 
show  iu  an  excellent  manner,  the  distribution  of  the  ncuro-fibrils 
within  the  cell  body,  in  both  normal  and  pathological  states.  After 
treatment  by  the  method  detailed,  the  motor  cell*  of  the  cord  arc 
of  a  brownish-red  color  with  a  bunching  together  of  the  fibrils  ioto 
B  net-work  which  takes  the  same  color.  Thi<i  net-work  is  best  seen 
and  is  most  complete  in  the  cords  of  newly  horn  rabbita.  In  the  base 
of  the  cone  of  origin  the  nearo-fibrils  diverge  and  spread  out  in  a  fan- 
like manner;  they  then  come  together  and  form  filatnents  which  lose 
thrir  fibrillary  apncarancr.  In  the  motor  cells,  the  net-work  of  nen- 
ro-£briIs  is  more  Ucnse  than  in  the  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  crs- 
niftl  nerves,  bnt  even  these  latter  do  not  present  unitornily  the  same 
atmctnre.  In  other  celN  the  fibrils  form  a  dense  network  around  the 
nocleat.  Tbe  direction  and  disposition  of  the  fibrils  follow  the  form 
and  volume  of  the  cell,  but  In  fusiform,  oblong  and  triangular  cells, 
the  fibrils  traverse  the  celts  without  forming  a  network.  The  indj- 
vidual  neurofibrils  have  not  the  »ame  uniform  diuiensioni,  and  in  the 
triangular  and  oblong  cellfi  I  hey  have  a  fasciculated  or  striated  ap- 
pearance. Marinesco  distinguiMhric  two  claasaa  of  network;  the  super- 
ficial or  petiaomatlc,  and  the  deep  or  peri-nuclear,  and  these  latter 
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Sain  hwvc  primary  filauieuts  which  follow  a  lung  coarse  in  the  cyto- 
um  and  <i«conr)iiry  sbort  liUincntA  which  take  a  transvrrM  rtf  rcction. 
^ine  of  lb«  lotiK  Ithril*  hav«  a  acrpeniine  nrrNni^mcnt.  In  rxpcrt- 
racuUil  n&it:m!a  aud  rabies  uuit  also  in  secondary  lesions  after  injary 
of  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  fibrils  diminish  in  number,  become  of  m 
pate  diBuse  broM-ntsh  color  with  a  fine  gmnoJar  ttppesraoce.  or  may 
show  fusiform  thtckeninKS  along  their  conrse.  These  pcthological  ap- 
peA^nnc•^a  vary  nc<-f»rdiiig  to  the  intensity  of  the  injury  or  toxine,  or 
the  duration  of  any  of  the  «biK>rmal  conditions. 

The  Ptyekolagicut  Bulletin,  (Literary  Section  of  the  Pftjcbological 
Review,  June  15,  J904.) 
This  number  of  the  Psycbolottical  Bulletin  is  a  happy  InaoTatton;  It 
Is  entirely  deroted  to  psvi-hintry  nnd  neurology  And  ii  produced  nnder 
the  editurnhip  ol  Dr.  A'loll  Meyer,  who  writes  the  first  paper  in  the 
Dumber,  devoted  to  the  expo«ition  of  mo<lerD  cIiiucaI  psychiatry, 
especially  as  exemplified  by  the  evolBtioti  of  the  recent  Oermaa 
icuooli,  utider  the  leadership  of  Kracplin,  Weroicke  and  Ziehen. 
The  second  paper  Is  •  rerlew  by  Dr.  August  Uoch  of  ptsychological  and 

Shysiological  tests  made  in  connect  ion  with  the  Stud  V  of  various  mental 
i*ea>es,  both  from  tlie  standpoint  ol  research  and  diagaosit.  The  re- 
Tiew  of  psychoIogicAl  Hteratnre  that  follows  eoDsistt  mainly  of  ah- 
stractH  of  recent  important  ttook*  and  papers  bearing  on  neurolofrr 
auil  psychiatry.  Anions  iheve  are  the  recent  volumes  by  Bethe  and 
Nisal  on  the  anatomy  of  the  nen,-ous  system,  the  Archives  of  Neurol- 
ogy of  the  Lotidou  County  Anylums,  and  finally  minute  abatracts  of 
Bleuler'ticase  of  one-sideit  occupation  delirium  In  a  general  paraly- 
tic, and  Liepmano's  remarkable  case  of  one>sided  apraxia,  which  has 
recently  come  to  nntopsy.  The  other  reviews  relate  principally  to 
current  German.  French  and  Spani^  literature  and  comprise  such 
contributions  as  Koster.  Saint-l'aul.  Dene,  Klippel,  Ramon  y  Cajai 
and  Dejeriue. 


Dtrtic.jeim  tvesen  und  seinr  Behandtmng.    .Vtbsl  eimg  vorrede  vom  > 
Pkofbssor  BniKSAUD.    Dr.  Hhnkv  Mbich  und  Dr.  E>  Pbindsl. 
Deutsche  Antorisierte  Ausgabe  von  Dr.  O.  Giese.  pp.  i-xii,  1-398. 
Leipjtig  und  Wien.  1903. 

The  incutal  nnd  motor  disturbance  designated  by  the  title  of  this 
hook  has  lony;  btren  of  considerable  interest  to  psychiatrists  and  prac- 
liciuK  physiciA[i«.  Bttt  its  Keneral  characteristics,  and  especially  the 
conditions  and  factors  in  its  dcwlopmcut  should  be  of  equal  iniereat 
to  the  student  of  general  psychology.  The  authors  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  special  ^liKlent^  of  their  snbjret,  and  have  not  only  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  their  prcdcccssora,  but  have 
themselvea  contributed  more  to  it  than  any  other  two  workers  in  the 
field. 

Their  object  in  the  present  book  is  (1)  10  present  clinical  material 
that  ia  itaclf  of  interest,  and  (3)  to  dlflferentiate  clearly  tic  from  the 
numerous  other  forma  ol  motor  dinturbance.  The  scope  of  their  data 
and  discuasioas,  however,  is  wider  than  this  statement  of  their  pur- 
poae.  The  clinical  material  is  presented  in  the  form  of  copious  illua- 
trationa  taken  from  the  historle*  of  ca^es.  To  this  attaches,  io  the 
reviewer's  judgment,  fully  half  the  interest  and  valne  of  the  book, 
but  it  canuot  be  prc?>ente(f  in  a  brief  review.  A  history  of  a  caae,  the 
"prototype  of  a  tic  patient,"  constitutes  an  Introductory  chapter  and 
gives  a  general  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  tic. 

The  following  chapter  outlines  the  results  of  predeccaaora.     The 
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main  deficteBcy  in  previous  and  carrent  conception!  of  tic  Ilea  In 
the  misnnderstanditiK  of  tlit  relation  of  it*  motor  and  menla]  aa- 
pecti.  It  Isa  psycbo-mator  pbenoineaon,  but  bns  been  reganled  aa 
entirety  paychic  or  entirely  motor  alone.  Again,  aome  who  bare  not 
ovcrtookeii  the  motor  asirect  have  incluUetl  other  motor  proceasea,  or 
have  limiteil  tic  to  its  clonic  form,  excludJaK  t^c  tonic  contractions 
that  have  all  the  other  characteristica  of  it. 

The  nature  of  the  motor  procesi  in  lie  ia  (leocribe)!  In  aeveral  follow- 
itiK  KClioua  in  cDimection  with  other  motor  procesaea,  a  special  com- 
pari.4oa  being  made  heiiireen  tic  and  opanm.  The  authorn  recognize 
twro  main  forma  of  motor  reactions,  (i)  The  simple  npinal  reflex,  with 
Qoco-ordioaliou.  and  no  systematic  function.  Id  the  origin  of  thia 
the  will  haa  no  part,  and  can  hut  seldom  repress  it.  (i)  The  fnnc- 
tional  movements.  Theae  are  co-ord inateil .  purpoaive  movemeuta, 
more  or  le.ss  antomaticallv  performed.  Here  belong  (a)  the  move- 
meiita  of  the  vegetati%'e  (^uTiclini)a,  circulation,  digestion,  etc.  (b) 
Slovemeuts  that  co-ordiiifiie  ilefiiiite  functions  from  birth  onward  In 
the  origin  of  which  the  will  does  not  participate,  but  over  which  it 
mav develop  an  influence,  e.g.,  breatbinK,  auckiiig,  etc.  (c)  Movements 
which  arrive  at  a  complete  co-ordination  only  after  more  or  less 
learning,  «.jf..  walking,  chewing,  (d)  Movementa  which  originally 
attach  ibemsclvea  to  ideas,  but  which  through  practice  also  develop 
the  automatic  character  of  the  Ttitictional  activity.  Implicitly,  the 
movement  performed  with  voluntarily  directed  effort  would  conatitate 
an  intermediate  claas.  The  spinal  or  bulbular  reflex  movement  is  a 
•pasm,  if  tt»  stimulus  lias  a  pBtbolojjjcal  cause.  Tic  belongs  to  the 
second  group,  that  of  the  functional  mavemcnta.  The  functional 
movrmetit  invutving  volnntarv  mnsclea  ia  a  tic,  if  the  motor  reaction 
■bowa  quite  definite  paiboloitrcal  signi. 

The  nature  of  the  mental  rhamcteriatics  in  tic  are  described  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  orij^in  of  the  pathological 
motor  proccH.  Tie  may  take  its  origin  in  an  external  stimulus.  In 
imitation,  or  in  a  centrally  aroused  idea.  There  may  he  the  desire  to 
avoirl  Kn  unpleasant  stimulus  and  hence  the  coi)set]ueut  movemeuta, 
f.  g..  turning  of  head  to  the  side  because  of  a  rough-edged  collar, 
winking  because  of  dust  particle  under  the  eye-lid.  Or  there  may  be 
the  ilestre  to  reproduce  a  certain  Tiluimlus,  e.  g.,  puUing  of  a  joint  in 
order  to  bear  It  snap.  A  striking  attitude  or  performance  of  another 
may  be  imitated  because  of  its  pecnliarity.  Finally,  the  idea  of  a  cer- 
taJD  movement  aud  the  impulse  to  perform  it  may  be  a  pure  product  of 
the  imagination.  In  any  of  these  cases,  and  the  special  instances  nn* 
der  rach  are  varie<i  and  numerouk,  repetition  makes  the  movement 
babltnal.  The  original  peripheral  stimulus  or  centrally  atoused  ide& 
il  absent,  but  the  performance  of  the  movement  continues  withont 
(Kcaslon  or  purjiose,  as  an  habitual  automatic  activity.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  cQudttJou  of  the  uow  paT]ioloi,'ica1  motor  process  a  de- 
Sclent  will  power  is  an  easential  and  fundamental  element.  The  tic 
patient  has  a  weak  will,  acid  with  it  may  go  other  traits  characteristic 
of  a  pniliaUy  arrested  mental  development.  The  development  of  the 
pathological  phenomenon  takes  its  own  course  because  there  is  not 
the  ability  of  voluutary  resiatancc.  This  is  one  of  the  main  things 
that  distinguishes  lie  from  ibe  habitual,  stereotyped  performance  of 
the  normal  per,*on.  The  tic  patient  cannot  check  his  nshit,  and  fur- 
ther, he  suffers  through  its  repression.  Also,  the  habitual  movement 
of  the  normal  person  occurs  unawares,  when  bis  attention  is  engaged 
in  something  else.     Tic  occurs  when  the   mind  and  body  are  unocea- 

Sied.     It  weakens  or  disappears  when  the  attention  of  the  patient  ia 
irccted  to  some  other  activity. 
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The  localuation  of  the  tic  ti  variotiB.  Any  masclc  of  tbe  body  mftj 
be  involved.  The  only  rule  to  be  noted  ie  that  thoB«  muscles  that  arc 
Dsed  mofit,  or  arc  most  expressive  of  mental  states  arc  most  frctjncntly 
the  aeat  of  this  patholofftcal  HCtivtty.  A  aiaglc  mniclc  nlonc  is  never 
involved,  but  ooly  such  Rroups  as  are  used  in  co-ordiuated  functional 
movements.  The  authors  devote  a  sertion  to  the  description  of  differ- 
ent tics,  namiu);  chcin  accordiu^  to  both  the  Rroup  of  muscles  in- 
volved, and  ihe  function  of  those  muscles,  such  as  the  facial  tic*,  or 
the  mimetic  tics,  the  lip  tics,  or  the  suckine  tics,  etc.  Copioas  itlns- 
trations  arc  given  as  usual.  The  form  of  the  motor  process  may  be 
that  of  either  thecloatc  or  tonic  contraction-  Other  anthora  have  not 
incladed  the  latter,  but  there  are  tontr  contractions  that  have  associ- 
ated with  them  all  the  other  characteristics  of  tic.  There  is  no  re^- 
lar  rhythm  or  frequency  ia  the  occurrence  of  the  movements-  They 
make  their  first  appearance  most  freqnently  during  childhood,  bat 
may  begin  at  nny  other  time  of  life,  and  U!^ually  continue  np  to  old 
a^c.  Several  sections  arc  devoted  t<>  the  relation  of  tic  to  other 
diseases,  differential  diagnosis,  other  symptoms  associated  with  tic, 
etc.,  that  are  of  intereat  more  to  the  clinician  than  to  the  paycbolo- 
gist. 

The  general  outcome  of  these  eons i derations  is  that  tic  is  a  nniqne 
paycVvo-motor  phenomenon  that  may  have  various  symptoms  of  other 
nervous  disorders  aesociatcd  with  it,  but  it  bears  no  necessary  relation 
to  these-  As  to  the  etiologj-  of  tic  nothing  very  dc&nitc  ia  ventured. 
A  variety  of  thing*  mny  be  the  tnitinting  occasion  of  what  will  later 
develop  into  a  tic,  but  these  cannot  be  regarded  at  causes.  After  these 
have  been  enumerated,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  psychic  predis- 
position of  the  individual  remains  the  conditio  sine  qma  non  (or  the 
origin  and  drpelopfflenl  of  tic,  The  previoos  statement  in  regard  to 
the  weak  will  power,  and  partially  arrested  development  of  the  tic 
patient  ia  of  course  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection.  Some  ana- 
tomicaj  changca  have  been  reported,  but  IhcBc  the  authors  regard,  not 
as  characteristic  of  tic,  but  as  results  ol  complications  of  the  cases  re- 
ported. Thry  regard  tic  as  an  iTihertled  functional  anomaly  associated 
with  a  dcHcicnl  development  of  cortical  association  tracts,  or  sub-cor- 
tical brauchings,  with  niolccolar  malformation  a  that  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  present  melhorls. 

The  last  sixty  ppgesof  the  book  arc  dcvQtcd  toacoDsideration  of  tbc 
treatment  of  tic.  The  degree  of  curability  is.  in  eeneral,  dependent 
ution  the  degree  of  will  power  of  the  patient.  Meilicinal  treatment  i» 
Of  little  value.  The  rales  of  proper  niet,  ami  of  general  hygiene  are 
to  he  observed.  Proper  psycho-uiotor  training  is  the  only  direct 
method  that  can  improve  the  condition  of  the  tic  patient-  Two  kind* 
of  exercises  are  to  be  employed,  together,  (i)  Exercises  in  remaining 
absolutely  molionleas,  beginning  with  short  periods  that  are  to  be 
gradually  lengthened,  (a)  Regulated  gymnastics,  using  only  correct 
movemeata.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  nse  of  the  mirror.  The 
patient  la  to  perform  tbetie  exercises  alao  alone  in  front  of  a  mirror, 
where  h«  can  himself  see  and  correct  bis  auomwlies  in  poaittoua  and 
movements.  Such  ii  demonstration  of  his  anomaUes  is  more  forcefnl 
than  description  or  exhortation.  I*.  Kinii.MAKN. 

Clark  Univeraity. 

Btgaitment  et  Autres  Mai^ifS  FOHttioHflUs  d£  la  Parole,  by  Ds. 
Chsrvin.     Sociiti  d'Rditions  Sclent ifiques.     Paris,  1901,  pp.  S51. 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  author'a  former  work. 
The  book  Is  divided  into  four'  parts  and  an  appendix.  In  part  I  he 
dlscnsaes  the  rOle  of  speech  in  society  and  classifies  speech  drifts  ac- 
cording to  theii  causes.    In  pact  It  he  takes  up  stuttering  proper  giv- 
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iog  fint  a  brief  history  of  stuttering  and   ihvu  the  etymology  of  the 
word  "Mtittcr,"  trftclngil  through  tnknylan^ftgei and  dialects     This 
^Ja  followed  by  »  yaluiiblc  chamrr  on  atatlstics,  oaaed   on  the  military 
itietica  on  Htotterini;  and  oiher  ncrroua  diseases  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, England,  Austro-flutignry,  Btlgiuni.  Italy  and  Russia,  and  pre- 
'•entsetfanographic  niitpKof  nllof  ih^rcecQuntTieKCKcept  Kngliitid,  show- 
ing the  distribntion  of  the  troubles  in  qncstiou.     In  the  next  chapter 
(VI)  be  tAke«  np  the  definitions  of  stuttering,  caitsea.  age  of  appear 
.Imce,  pTofcNsional  KtnntnieTing,  sex,  difficultic*  of  reMpiTxtion,  verba) 
Tphobias,  and  liyntericAl  Ktultcring.     When  be  holds  that  the  ratio  of 
male  to  female  fttuttcrem  is  io:i  he  deals  probably  with  adults.     With 
cfaildten  the  ratio  in  probably  3: 1  or  3:1.     He  objects  to  the  term  Ays- 
tericat  stutltring  uaed  bv  many  writerK,  since  speech  defect*  due  to 
hysteria,  according  to  him,  are  not  stnttering;  he  would  prefer  the 
term  "speech  defects  of  hysteria," 

7he  next  Tour  chapters  are  devoted  to  methods  of  treatment.  We 
first  have  h  nhort  hiitory  of  methodii  ingcticml,  followed  byoaeofthe 
Cherviu  method.  According  to  the  latter  meihod  the  treatment  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts,  which,  however,  are  itKUslty  carried  on 
together,  namely,  the  lunrlioiial  and  mental.  The  fimt  consint*  of 
I  respiratory  and  arttculutory  exerciKcs,  and  the  second  part  iu  Insisting 
L-Tlgorously  that  tbe  patient  c.refnlly  imitate  the  Instructor.  The 
Llength  of  the  coume  is  three  week*.  During  the  fimt  wreic  the  patient 
It  taught  the  elements  of  speech  and  methods  of  breathing,  aud  he 
must  keep  absolute  silence  outside  of  instruction  hours.  Daring  the 
second  week  tbe  principle*  of  reitpiration  and  arlJculation  are  further 
piaciiced.  tbe  patient  is  gtveu  liberty  of  speech,  bat  must  speak  slowly 
and  methodically.  Dnriug  the  third  weell  attention  is  given  to  phrases 
and  to  inflection  of  the  voice,  gradually  comiDK  to  natural  diction  and 
ordinary  conversation.  When,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  patient 
is  dismissed,  he  Is  considered  only  convalcsccul ;  he  should  practice 
his  exercises  from  3-3  hour<i  n  day  for  at  least  a  month.  Tbe  last  chap- 
ter of  part  II  is  devoted  to  a  discnssion  o(  the  question  of  military  ex- 
emption on  account  of  stnttering. 

Fart  III  deals  with  various  other  functional  spee^  defect*.  It  is 
^'dlrided  into  four  chapters.  In  the  6rst  he  discnsses  various  forma  of 
>ttammering  (bUsiU)  and  says  tbe  sex  ratio  i<t  the  inverse  of  that  in 
Stuttering.  In  the  next  chapters  he  takes  up  rhotac it, m— 'faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  r,  tbe  eunuch  voice  and  nasalizing.  Faulty 
articulation  he  cures  by  an  orthophonic  treatment.  If  naiuilixins, 
however,  is  due  to  organic  cauece  a  surgical  operation  should  precede 
the  didactic  treatment. 

In  part  IV  the  anthor  deals  with  «pecch  defects  due  to  organic  causes, 
such  as  hare-lips  and  cleft  palates. 

In  the  appendices  the  first  eighty-nine  pages  are  devoted  to  some 
old  traditions  and  some  collcctionn  from  folklore  relative  to  speech 
ami  epcech  defects;  and  &naUy  the  last  sixty-two  pages  are  given  to 
report?  from  ofticial  commissions,  medical  and  sctcntllic  ^ocietico,  set- 
tiiiB  forth  the  merits  of  the  Cherviu  method— advertining  material 
which  should  not  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  book. 

In  a  book  coming  from  a  physician  and  teacher  of  r(uch  experience, 
one  is  disnppointeJnot  to  And  more  clinical  data.  The  anthropologi- 
cal portion  of  the  biiok  is  very  goal  and  the  extensive  statistics  should 
be  helpful.  The  book  ia  written  iu  s  clear  and  concise  style,  and  In 
spite  of  its  defects  i*  one  of  tbe  best  works  on  tbe  subject  which  it 
treats.  Bdward  Cok&adi. 

CUrk  University. 
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